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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  from  Ratoath  a  Translation  of  the  first  Ode  of  the  first  book  of  Horace ;  t>eing, 
as  our  correspondent  informs  us,  the  first  attempt  of  a  boy,  aniff  ntne  yiort  oiL  It  certainly  posseties 
considerable  merit ;  though  the  restricting  it  to  the  same  number  of  lines  as  in  the  Latin,  has  un- 
avoidably led  to  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  original :  it  hts,  in  fact,  more  the  air  of  an 
abridgment,  than  Of  a  translation.  But,  that  one  so  young  should  succeed  at  all  in  such  an  effort, 
is  an  indication  of  extraordinary  ability :  we  would  th^  inore  anxiously  impress  on  the  friends  of  the 
writer,  the  great  necessity  of  caution,  in  forcing  one,  so  gifted  by  nature,  to  attempt  tasks  beyond 
his  powers  to  execute  with  any  positive  success.  Such  injudicious  fostering  is  always  in  the  fend 
bitterly  repented  by  the  object  of  it.  To  be  a  wonderful  child  is  at  best  but  a  short-lived  splendour ; 
while,  whatever  the  generosity  of  nature,  no  man  has  ever  become  permanently  good  and  great 
Without  a  long  probation,  in  intellect  as  well  as  ih  heart ;  a  probatloh,  during  which  nothing  It  so 
injurious  a«  officious  meddling  with  the  anconsdout  development  of  th«  yondifhl  cikpadtlM,  or 
making  that  the  season  of  production,  which  patient,  unwearied  nature  intended  to  be  a  period  of 
filent  growth^a  hiving  up  of  strength  and  sweetness  for  the  toils  and  trials  of  maturer  years. 

H.'s  "  Reminiscences  **  are  carelessly  written,  and  the  sulqect  is  an  nnpleaiaitt  one. 

J.  P.,  Liverpool-^"  Ara*'  will  not  suit  us. 
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MORAL  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


Among  the  many  omissions  we  have  every 
day  reason  to  lament,  in  that  which  by 
courtesy  is  called  history,  none  is  more 
remarkable,  and  none  is  certainly  so  la- 
mentable, as  that  whereby  we  are  left  in 
ignorance  respecting  the  moral  find  the 
social  habits  of  the  people.  For  what  is 
it  ?  "Hs  to  leave  out  of  the  account  the 
principal  item — ^the  resulting  quantity  of 
all  the  calculations  we  are  perplexed  with, 
— the  one  great  and  important  conse- 
quence, in  search  of  which  we  took  the 
trouble  of  enquiring. 

Of  the  domestic  life  of  classical  anti- 
quity we  know  very  little ;  of  the  social 
habits  of  the  middle  ages  we  know  consi- 
derably less.  Even  of  times  that  are  more 
recent,  and  consequently  more  important 
for  us  to  understand,  we  are  still  but  gather- 
ing up  the  fossil  remains  of  weapon,  gear, 
and  implement,  and  striving,  by  dint  of 
guess  work,  to  spell  out  therefrom,  some 
pbusible  notion  of  what  sort  of  fellows 
our  grandsires*  grandfathers  were.  Yet, 
one  good  guess  of  this  kind  is  much  nearer 
to  the  kernel  of  history,  than  all  the 
Rymer'8  Focdera,  and  Commons*  Journals, 
that  men  label  Chronicles  of  the  age  gone 
by. 

Laws  themselves,  though  of  infinite  im- 
portance in  estimating  a  aiiFerent  country 
or  period  from  our  own,  are  often  all  but 
hrok^i  and  imperfect  monuments  of  the 
time ; — if  made  by  the  people,  monuments, 
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it  is  true,  of  a  part  of  their  Wishes ;  if 
made  against  the  people,  monuments  ot 
their  weakness.  But,  in  either  case,  they 
are  very  inadequate  measures  of  the  disposi- 
tions, and  the  every  day  modes  of  life  of  the 
generations  who  obeyed  them.  The  great 
things  to  know,  could  we  get  at  them, 
would  be — what  sort  of  bread  the  people 
were  eating — what  sort  of  houses  they 
were  living  in — ^how  they  toiled  in  the  field 
— how  they  amused  themselves  in  the  in- 
tervals of  their  toil — what  they  were  think- 
ing and  talking  about. 

For  assuredly  men  are  not  governed  by 
laws  alone,  but  by  every  influence  that 
proceedeth  out  of  usage  or  example.  In 
one  sense,  indeed,  the  customs  of  a  people 
are  their  fundamental  laws,  in  violation  of 
which  no  written  laws  ought  to  be  made, 
or  permitted  to  exist.  For  in  the  main  the 
instinct  of  a  people  is  wiser  than  any  self- 
constituted  monitor  can  be.  It  knows 
what  it  wants,  and  what  is  good  for  it,  bet- 
ter than  the  irresponsible  wisdom  or  good- 
ness of  any  individual,  or  set  of  individuals, 
clothed  with  governing  powers,  will  ever 
know.  Not  that  we  countenance  those 
vulgar-minded  politicians,  who  pretend  that 
**  the  majority  is  always  right."  This  is  but 
the  language  of  stupid  and  degraded  flat- 
tery, unworthy  of  any  rational  man  to 
utter — of  any  enlightened  people  to  give  ear 
to.  We  say  the  majority  are  often  wrong, 
because  the  majority  are  fallible  men ;  and 
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fallible  men,  whether  many  or  few,  will 
frequently  err.  But  we  have  great  faith 
in  popular  sense, — ^we  have  great  hope  in 
popular  spirit ;  we  do  believe,  that  the  way 
to  rectify  a  great  popular  evil  is  to  reason 
with  the  many — ^to  appeal  boldly  and  ho- 
nestly to  the  many — to  lay  before  them  aU 
the  information  and  the  reasoning  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  and 
then  confidently  to  await  the  result. 

We  well  know  this  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  certain  well-intentioned — ^but  we  think 
exceedingly  mistaken — friends  of  ours. 
They  wish  the  people  well ;  but  they  do 
not  respect  the  sacred  right  of  self-rule  as 
we  do.  They  would  make  laws  against  po- 
pular errors.  They  wonld  persecute — aye, 
we  'say  it  deliberately — ^they  would  perse- 
cute every  wrong-headed,  or  uninformed, 
or  perverse  man  in  society,  who  wont  take 
up  their  improved  notions.  They  would 
lienounce,  and  abuse  those,  who  may  not 
be  ready  to  go  with  them  at  short  notice, 
on  their  honest  errand :  so  would  not  we. 

We  honor  the  people  even  in  their  pre- 
judices. We  hold  custom  to  be  a  thing 
full  of  deep  meaning.  We  know  that  some 
customs  are  not  good,  but  evil ;  and  such 
we  are  ready  and  willing  to  question  freely, 
and  ask  others  to  enquire  into.  But  right 
or  wrong,  good  or  evil,  mischievous  or 
innocent,  we  never  will  betray  the  great 
and  eternal  principle  of  popular  freedom 
i— that  in  all  such  cases  the  appeal  must 
and  ought  to  be  to  the  sense  and  the  good 
feeling  of  the  people  themselves.  We  will 
turn  bigots  for  no  sect,  we  will  preach 
intolerance  for  no  reform ;  the  majority 
are  not  always  right,  but  the  majority  are 
always  the  highest  authority  to  which  we 
can  appeal;  and  they  are  always  least 
likely  to  be  warped,  or  led  astray  by  those, 
who  will  neither  flatter  their  mistakes,  nor 
insolently  presume  to  question  their  full 
and  supreme  power. 

When,  therefore,  a  number  of  pure- 
bearted  and  philanthropic  men  have  satis- 
fied themselves,  that  a  particular  habit  of 
life  is  evil,  and  finding  it  very  popular, 
cannot  suddenly  induce  the  many  to  take 
up  their  views,  their  fair  and  legitimate 
course  is  to  endeavour,  by  persuasion,  and 
example,  aoid  discussion,  to  turn  their  mi- 
nority into  a  majority.  But  for  such  a  set 
of  men,  were  they  as  spotless  and  as  wise 
as  angels,  to  presume  to  call  for  legisla- 
tive enactments  against  that,  which  the 
majority  of  their  countrymen  continue  to 
approve — or,  failing  that,  to  stigmatise 
and  nickname,  as  partizans  of  vice^  all  who 


will  not  peremptorily  enlist  under  their 
philanthropic  banners,  is  equally  intole- 
rable and  unpardonable. 

We  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  mark 
thus  broadly  our  strong  sense  of,  what  we 
must  term,  moral  persecution,  because  we 
are  about  to  advert  to  a  subject,  on  which, 
we  regret  to  say,  we  know  it  to  have  been 
too  unscrupulously  exercised.  And  we 
deplore  this  the  more,  because,  as  the 
event  has  proved,  the  intolerance  was  in- 
effectual, and  all  the  good  which  has  been 
done,  has  resulted  from  the  spontaneous 
and  uncoerced  action  of  the  popular  will. 
It  is  hardly  requisite  to  say,  that  we  allude 
to  the  extraordinary  manifestations  recently 
made  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  favour 
of  Temperance  Reform.  We  are  not  about 
to  enter  upon  the  question  in  the  form  it 
has  usually  been  treated  in.  We  think 
there  are  views  of  the  matter  that  have  uot 
sufliciently  been  considered ;  and  we  the 
more  willingly  devote  our  present  atten* 
tion  to  them,  because  they  are  those  in 
which  we  are  inclined  to  believe  all  parties, 
whether  teetotallers  or  anti-teetotallers, 
will  be  likely  to  concur. 

To  us  it  seems,  that  the  true  import- 
ance of  the  subject  of  popular  morality  ia 
this  regard,  has  been  underrated  much. 
Hundreds  of  people  will  tell  you  how  many 
pounds  and  shillings,  on  an  average  in  the 
year,  every  family  will  have  to  spend  more, 
if  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  given  up. 
Now,  in  our  estimation,  this  is  Jiot  the 
question,  nor  like  the  question,  nor  does 
it  in  any  one  essential  point  touch  the  true 
and  vital  question.  Popular  habits  of  tem- 
perance is  a  question  of  national  morality — 
of  national  strength — of  national  health— 
of  national  greatness.  Money  is  none  of 
these,  can  be  none  of  these ;  and  to  stint  the 
import  of  temperance  reform  to  money,  is  a 
forgetting  utterly  of  what  the  real  ques- 
tion is.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue 
the  good  of  increased  comforts  to  the  peo- 
ple;  we  shall  be  delighted  if  total  abstinence, 
or  any  other  means,  shall  be  found  effec- 
tual for  procuring  them  such.  But  -we 
doubt  the  wisdom,  even  for  the  immediate 
sake  of  the  pecuniary  improvement  sought, 
of  resting  all  upon  its  worth.  We  doubt 
the  power  of  any  money-motive  to  act  as 
a  moral  check.  We  own  we  should  be 
sorry  to  think  it  could  so  act.  We  even 
go  the  length  of  saying,  that  if  the  advan- 
tages which  are  to  follow  from  the  moral 
restraint  proposed,  were  measurable  by  the 
mere  money  gain,  we  should  more  than 
suspect  it  was  a  cheat  and  a  delusion.    Crod 
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bdp  08  in  tliis  world,  if,  in  addition  to  all 
the  sordidness  and  corruption  which  mam- 
mon^worship  has  already  introduced,   it 
were  ever  to  become  a  popular  belief,  that 
men  ought  to  be  moral)  or  religious,  be- 
cause it  was  so  much  more  profitable  and 
economical  to  be  so,  than  to  be  the  con- 
trary.   Soon  would  the  seeming  fairness 
of  such  an  aspect  reveal  itself  as  the  loath- 
some leprosy  of  sin,  more  hopeless,  more 
ttfrible,  more  incurable,  than  the  rash  or 
blind  errors  it  had  effaced.     Oh  no  ;  rather 
let  men  alone  in  their  folly,  rather  let  them 
stagger  on,  if  no  remedy  can  be  found  but 
that  of  coining  their  feelings  into  coun- 
terfeits of  morality,  or  attempting  to  make 
the  only  relics  that  are  left  of  their  god- 
like origin,  flow  through  the  dark  and 
crooked  channels  of  money  calculation. 
Morality  built  on  any  other  ground  work 
than  religion  is  a  sham,  and  not  a  real  thing ; 
and  religion  never  was  and  never  can  be  a 
matt^  of  arithmetic.     It  must  have   its 
root  in  the  heart  of  man,  or  grow  it  will 
not  in  this  world.     Its  make-believe  may 
and  does ;  but  its  end  is  destruction,  its 
god  is  its  belly,  it  is  engrossed  by  sensual 
and  perishable  things. 

In  America,  we  well  know,  the  question 
of  Temperance  Reform  began  in  this  thrifty 
ipnrit ;  and  it  is  still  prosecuted  there  in 
the  same  style.  We  are  soiry  for  it ;  not 
that  America  is  growing  moral  in  this  par- 
ticular, but  that  her  people  are  moveable 
by  such  an  impulse.  'Tis  a  bad  sign  of 
ibnerica,  one  that  we  are  indeed  at  no  loss 
to  comprehend,  for  it  squares  too  closely 
with  too  many  other  facts,  that  have  reached 
us  from  thence.  It  is  a  fact  which,  as  an 
unpleasant  one  connected  with  a  peo- 
ple, on  whose  fate  so  much  in  the  advance- 
ment of  mankind  depends,  we  should  not 
periiaps  have  noticed,  but  that  we  have 
had  frequent  cause  to  lament  its  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  popular  party  in  England, 
tod  to  apprehend  the  contamination  in 
some  degree  reaching  our  own  people. 

We  cannot  better  express,  in  a  few 
words,  what  we  mean,  Uian  by  saying, 
that  it  is  the  tendency  to  reduce  all  ques- 
tions of  popular  welfare  to  political  eco- 
Bomy.  If  you  ask  Mr.  Hume  what  he 
Means  by  liberty,  he  instantly  tells  you 
''dieap  government."  If  you  ask  Mr. 
Warburton  why  a  standing  army  is  wrong, 
the  first  reason  he  gives  is,  <Hhat  it  is 
waste  of  capital."  If  you  ask  Colonel 
Thompson  why  he  is  opposed  to  church 
wtaMiahments,  his  reply  beffins  with  alleg- 
ing its  ^useless  expense.      Ah,  this  is 


sad,  sad  trash.  Liberty  will  never  come 
of  such  chatter  as  this.  Political  economy 
may  be  an  excellent  housewife,  and  while 
employed  at  her  fitting  occupation,  is  wor- 
thy of  every  respect.  But  political  eoo* 
nomy  was  never  made  to  be  queen — ^will 
never  be  fit  to  be  queen— can  never  be 
hoisted  into  a  mock  sovereignty  ov€fr  wor- 
thier and  higher  influences,  without  ren-* 
dering  herself,  and  those  who  have  pro- 
moted her  to  such  an  elevation,  other  than 
ridiculous  and  contemptible. 

If  the  state  requires  reform,  or  the 
church  establishment,  or  the  army,  or 
what  is  much  more  important  than  all  of 
them  put  together — ^if  the  moral  habits  of 
the  people  need  reformation,  let  us,  as 
men  undertaking  a  momentous  and  respon- 
sible office,  approach  the  subject  in  a  calm 
and  believing  spirit.  Let  there  be  no  flip- 
pant chatter  of  economy,  proveable  by 
averages,  and  to  be  settled  by  curt  com- 
putation. Friends,  such  chatter  is  but 
sowing  time's  seed  field  with  chaff.  The 
heart  of  man  wont  retain  your  balance- 
sheet  philosophy ;  the  memory  wont  recol- 
lect your  financial, motives;  the  sympa- 
thies and  passions,  when  you  have  put  them 
to  sleep  by  your  exchequer  eloquence,  and 
so  long  as  they  remain  so,  may  negatively 
acknowledge  such  influences ;  but  w^on 
they  wake  up  into  struggle  and  activity 
again,  your  proofs  of  what  is  prudent  wiU 
fall  from  their  neck  like  a  broken  rein. 
Men  are  not  governable  by  what  you  call 
mere  reason  ;  they  never  were,  and  more, 
they  never  will  be.  And  if  we  wanted  an  il- 
lustration of  the  truth  of  what  we  have  been 
saying,  we  could  not  have  a  better  than 
that  which  the  history  of  Temperance  So- 
cieties in  Ireland  furnishes. 

While  the  advocates  ^of  temperance 
continued  merely  to  publish,  in  varied 
forms,  calculations  of  how  much  each  man 
might  on  an  average  save  in  the  year,  and 
how  much  thereby  the  whole  nation  might 
save,  by  abstaining  from  ardent  spirits,  the 
people  read  the  calculations  and  drank  on. 
We  do  not  scruple  to  say  we  should  have 
respected  our  countrymen  less  than  we 
have  ever  done,  if  we  found  that  they  could 
have  been  moved,  by  any  such  gibberish  as 
that  we  advert  to.  Our  people,  God  bless 
them,  are  a  people  of  strong  prejudices, 
of  fixed  habits,  of  indomitable  attachment 
to  their  own  ways  of  thinking  and  acting ; 
and  we  venerate  them  for  it.  They  will 
not  be  carried  away  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine ;  they  have  a  peculiar  reluctance  to 
clumge  any  long  practised  custom  for  any 
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reason ;  but  a  mere  money  reason  is  spe- 
cially  ineffectual  and  inoperative  with  them. 
This  is  their  character,  and  we  trust  it  may 
never  change.  When  it  does,  they  may  be- 
come slave  owners  or  opium  smugglers,  but 
not  till  then.  Meantime  it  is  observable,  that 
so  long  as  men  were  striving  to  introduce 
temperance  societies  into  Ireland,  on  politi- 
co-economical principles,  they  made  but 
little  way.  Nor  would  they  have  ever 
made  any  effectual  way,  if  a  total  change 
in  their  mode  of  acting  upon  the  popular 
mind,  had  not  happily  been  resorted  to. 
When  the  imagination,  and  the  religious 
feeling,  and  the  domestic  sympathies  of 
the  many  were  addressed,  the  scene  as  by 
magic  changed.  We  are  far  from  imputing 
all  of  this  to  Father  Matthew.  The  im- 
pulse had  been  given,  and  the  ground 
cleared,  by  a  great  number  of  less  gifted, 
but  not  less  worthy  men ;  and  whatever 
measure  of  praise  is  due  to  the  sudden  and 
electric  results  of  his  preaching,  we  know 
that  none  is  more  disposed  to  repudiate 
the  notion  of  exclusive  merit  in  the  work, 
than  the  good  Frandscan  himself. 

Whether  the  pledge  exacted  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  total  abstinence,  be  one  so  adap- 
ted to  the  texture  of  the  human  mind,  as 
to  be  capable  of  very  long  endurance,  is  a 
question  we  shall  not  here  discuss.  We 
prefer  looking  at  the  case  as  it  stands,  at 
the  obligation  into  which  so  vast  a  portion 
of  our  people  have  entered ;  and  we  desire 
to  take  the  good  out  of  the  matter,  and  to 
help  in  its  promotion.  This  much  seems 
clear,  that  excessive  drinking  being  a  habit 
to  a  considerable  extent  among  our  coun- 
trymen, it  was  necessary  that  some  strong 
and  extraordinary  means  should  have  been 
resorted  to,  to  break  the  evil  spell.  A  means 
has  been  tried^  and  has  unquestionably 
succeeded  to  a  great  degree.  Let  us  not 
be  querulous,  but  thankful.  By  the  novel 
and  apparently  unnatural  bar  that  has  sud- 
denly been  interposed,  by  the  free  choice 
of  the  people,  between  themselves  and  the 
long-loved  enjoyment,  we  are  placed  un- 
expectedly in  a  new  and  memorable  posi- 
tion. A  great  opportunity  is  afforded, — 
a  mighty  opening  of  usefulness  has  been 
made, — ^the  people  have  sacrificed  one  of 
the  few  luxuries  they  possessed,  because 
they  believed  it  to  be  MTong — what  is  to 
be  substituted  in  its  place?  Abstinence 
may  be  effectual  for  the  time,  while  the 
fervour  of  conviction  is  still  fresh,  while  the 
influence  of  sympathy  is  still  strong.  But 
it  were  folly  to  believe  that,  if  the  work  is 
to  be  lasting,  we  can  stop  at  the  negative— 


the  ttTt-resting  place  of  mere  self-denial. 
Somebody  has  said  that  '<  the  proper  rest 
for  man  is  change  of  occupation.**  We  say 
the  only  chance  of  popular  habits  of  tem- 
perance becoming  permanent,  is  by 
promptly  endeavouring  to  supply  new  and 
additional  means  of  popular  relaxation. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  one  of  the 
greatest  miseries  and  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nal proofs  of  the  anti-national  and  bar- 
barous character  of  the  government,  we 
have  in  times  past  lived  under,  that  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other — ^irom 
the  days  of  the  excellent  John,  to  those  of 
the  chaste  George,  not  a  single  attempt' 
has  been  made  to  supply  the  people  with 
those  instructive  and  civUising amusements, 
which  in  other  countries  abound.  Other 
nations  have  their  galleries  of  art,  their 
museums  of  natural  history,  their  collec- 
tions of  antiquities,  their  public  walks, 
their  open-doored  libraries,  their  public 
shows ;  even  poor  Italy,  though  the  hoof 
be  upon  her  neck,  is  rich  in  such  resources  ; 
and,  to  do  her  jailors  justice,  they  grudge 
not  the  people  free  access  to  them, — they 
dream  not  of  withholding  a  stated  and 
liberal  sum  for  their  extension  and  support. 
But  our  governors  systematically  and  per- 
tinaciously oppose  every  thing  of  the  kind* 
Four  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  taken 
from  us  every  year,  in  the  shape  of  Woods* 
and  Forests*  rents,  to  be  expended  upon  va- 
rious monuments  and  improvements  of 
one  sort  or  other  in  London, — our  money, 
— the  fruit  of  our  sweat,— our  resources. 
And  though  this  is  notorious  and  undenia- 
ble, and  though  we  export  one  hundred 
and  five  representatives  to  London  every 
year,  to  look  after  our  interests,  it  never 
occurs  to  any  one  of  them  to  ask  a  ques* 
tion,  or  utter  a  remonstrance,  against  what 
we  cannot  call  by  any  other  name,  than  a 
gross  and  shameful  misappropriation  of  our 
money. 

Let  every  man  who  values  the  cause  of 
temperance  reform  in  Ireland  look  to  this. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt,  or  conjecture. 
Popular  places  of  instructive — or  at  least 
of  innocent  amusement,  are  indispensable 
to  any  sound  system  of  civilised  society. 
You  cannot  make  men  mere  abstinent  ma- 
chines, mere  non-conductors  of  alcohc^ 
Men  are  weary  when  they  have  toiled,  men 
need  relaxation  when  they  are  weary ;  men 
must  have  excitement  of  some  kind  or 
other  to  revive  the  tone  of  feeling,  whose 
loss  is  incident  to  hard  labour ;  and  if  you 
leave  them  without  museums,  pictures,  gar- 
dens, musici  reading  rooms,  and  theatres,-.* 
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iMck  to  the  whiskey  shop  they  will  as- 
suredly go. 

It  is  mawkish,  paltry,  stupid  nonsense 
to  say,  why  can*t  a  man  remain  at  home, 
and  not  spend  his  money  on  any  amuse- 
ment, bat  lay  it  by,  until  he  gathers  enough 
to  buy  an  additional  pig,  or  a  second  coat, 
or  something  that  is  useful.  Pah !  this  is 
the  old  stink  of  mammon.  We  tell  the 
man  who  trifles  thus  with  the  weakness 
and  the  weariness  of  the  working  man, 
you  are  a  fool  as  well  as  a  hypocrite ;  you 
neither  know  what  human  nature  is,  nor 
have  you  the  honesty,  or  the  sympathy 
of  a  well-tempered  Newfoundland  dog. 
The  money  wages  of  the  artisan,  and  the 
rent  and  taxes  of  the  peasant,  are  not  re- 
gulated, nor  are  they  capable  of  being  re- 
gulated, by  any  such  soul-selling  thrift  as 
that  which  you  propose.  You  have  your 
luxuries  and  enjoyments,  oil  to  your  salad, 
cream  to  your  tea,  silk  linings  to  your 
,coat,  a  stufied  cushion  for  your  prayers, 
a  reserved  seat  at  your  concert,  perhaps  an 
equipage  to  roll  you  when  you  are  inclined 
into  the  country  air — the  best  and  purest 
luxury  of  all.  And  thankless  for  all  these 
blessings,  truly  brutal  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  accoutrements  and  appliances  of  a 
refined  civflization,  and  thinking  in  your 
heart  far  more  of  the  inconvenience  you 
personally  suffer,  by  the  drunkenness  of  a 
servant,  or  of  atradesman,  than  of  that  which 
you  pretend  to,care  for — the  amelioration  of 
the  many, — you  have  the  stolid  heartless 
barbarity  to  think  and  say, — ^whatneed  the 
working  classes  have  any  amusement  ?  We 
tell  you,  be  you  fanatic  or  libertine,  be 
you  peer  or  commoner,  be  you  lay  or  cle- 
rical, be  you  liberal  or  tory,  who  talk  thus, 
you  are  a  bad  hearted  man.  Would  that 
we  could  take  you  to  the  close  and  ill- 
lighted  home  of  a  working  man,  when  the 
li^ur  of  the  day  is  done,  and  his  spare  meal 
is  finished,  and  he  begins  to  feel  the  lassitude 
consequent  upon  spent  nature,  and  could 
make  you  watch  the  craving  for  some 
stimulant  that  exhausted  spirit  seeks,  and 
note  the  honest  struggle  there,  between  ab- 
stinence and  the  only  resource  hitherto 
within  bis  reach, — it  may  be  that  you 
would  shrink  from  uttering  at  least  such  a 
wretdied  mockery  of  an  immortal  spirit's 
want  and  woe,  as  the  admonition  to  save 
his  extra  twopence  three  farthings,  till  with 
their  accumulation  he  could  buy  a  second 
coat.  Were  men  made  for  accumulating 
farthing  or  for  buying  coats  P  Will  that 
suffice  r  will  that  keep  men  from  dis- 
ripation  or  excess  ?  No^  friend ;  nor  ought 


it.  Dissipation  and  excess  are  great  evils, 
but  whether  is  more  guilty — ^the  system 
which  supported  by  the  taxes  of  the  work- 
ing millions,  leaves  those  millions  unshel- 
tered from  temptation, — or  they  who,  be- 
cause they  are  not  miracles  of  fortitude  and 
abstinence,  yield  to  its  force  ?  Which  ought 
to  be  more  ashamed — ^they  who  can  find 
no  better  exercise  for  their  haughty  mora- 
lity, than  reviling,  round  their  sumptuous 
board,  the  horrid  habits  of  popular  inebriety, 
— or  they  who  would  gladly  and  joyously 
resort  to  higher  and  nobler  relaxations  than 
those  of  the  tavern,  were  they  permitted 
so  to  do. 

The  efforts  of  the  people  in  the  large 
towns  to  create  for  themselves  Mechanics* 
Institutes,  is  a  sufiicient  proof  of  this. 
Long  enough  they  waited  for  the  govern- 
ment or  the  aristocracy  to  found  such  es- 
tablishments ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  ever  dreamt  of  taking  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  They  were  too  busy  abusing 
the  people,  and  making  laws  to  punish  the 
people,  to  have  time  for  helping  the  good 
dispositions  of  the  people.  Thank  God, 
the  vain  patience  and  expectation  of  the 
people,  that  the  good  work  could  begin 
anywhere  but  among  themselves,  is  at 
length  worn  out.  The  experiment  of  the 
Mechanics*  Institute  in  Dublin,  was  tried 
without  the  advice  or  favour  of  a  single 
man  of  rank  or  fortune, — nay  it  was  begun 
with  the  unanimous  prophecy  of  all  such, 
who  condescended  to  think  about  it,  that 
it  must  totally  fail.  But  H  has  not  failed ; 
without  their  patronage,  and  in  spite  of 
theprophecies  of  the  grandees  and  the  petty 
grandees,  it  has  succeeded,  and  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  aristocratic  indifierence  to 
wither  it  now.*  One  thousand  men  of 
the  industrious  classes  have  thus  proved  to 
one  another,  and  to  their  fellow-country- 
men, that  there  is  at  least  something  which 
they  can  carve  out  for  themselves.  A  fair 
proportion  of  the  middle  classes  have 
shown  themselves  ready  to  co-operate  with 
them,  as  indeed  they  have  always  in  Ire- 
land shown  themselves  to  be ;  and  so  united 
they  can  do  much.  Let  the  example  thus  set 
be  followed;  and  until  means  can  be  devised 
for  compelling  the  legislature  to  do  its  duty, 
in  the  way  of  restoring  to  its  proper  pur- 

*  We  have  no  wish  to  undervalue  the  aid  given 
to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  by  such  men  aa  I^ord 
Cloncurry,  and  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland ;  but  it  is  right  that  the 
fact  should  be  known  that  of  the  two  hundred  Peers 
of  Ireland,  one  only  has  ever  contributed  to  its  sup- 
port. 
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pose  the  profit  rents  and  surplus  revenue 
of  our  country,  let  us  not  be  idle.  In 
whatever  way  The  Citizen  can  be  useful  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  providing  popular 
institutions  of  amusement  or  instruction, 
it  will  be  ever  ready.  Why  have  we  not  a 
Mechanics'  Institute  formed  by  Mechanics, 
and  governed  by  Mechanics,  in  every  con- 
siderable town  in  Ireland  ?  The  difficulties 
of  such  establishments  would  be  practically 
diminished  by  the  increase  of  them.  These 
would  be  the  real  temperance  societies,  and 
their  salutary  influence  would  subsist  when 
the  excitement  of  novelty  were  passed  away. 
They  rely  not  on  the  self-denial  of  the 
people,  but  upon  their  curiosity,  their  love 
of  amusement,  their  taste  for  knowledge— 
the  appetites  which  grow  by  what  they  feed 
upon. 

To  render  the  people  abstemious  is  not 
enough.  Even  though  the  habit  of  abstain- 
ing were  to  become  permanent,  it  would  be 
but  a  negative  good.  We  must  endeavour 
to  do  something  more  effectual  and  bet- 
ter than  mere  abstinence.  The  vast  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  in  popular  edu- 
cation is  already  beginning  to  be  felt.  The 
great  majority  of  the  rising  generation  are 
now  taught,  as  matter  of  course,  to  read. 
But  what  use  is  the  power  of  reading,  and 
what  use  is  the  habit  of  sobriety,  if  the 
sober  and  educated  man  shall  have  nothing 
to  read,  no  place  to  read,  no  opportunity  of 
reading  ?  Upon  the  diligence  that  is  used  in 
turning  these  great  opportunities  to  ac- 
count, rests  all  hope  of  national  advance- 
ment during  the  present  century.  It  was 
one  who  knew  the  people  well  that  said — 
**  Let  roe  write  the  ballads  that  the  people 
are  to  sing,  and  you  may  make  what  laws 
you  please."  And  though  the  phrase  be  a 
bold  one,  it  is  not  so  far  from  the  literal 
truth  as  certain  folk  sometimes  imagine. 
Popular  feeling  and  spMt  spring  from 
popular  habit  and  instinct,  not  from  this 
piece  of  statute  blundering,  or  the  other 
specimen  of  senatorial  folly.  These  be- 
come objects  of  its  wrath,  or  contumely ; 
but  the  source  of  that  wrath  lies  far  down 
in  the  suffering  bosom  of  society — has 
perchance  its  well-head  in  some  almost  for- 
gotten error  or  iniquity. 

While,  therefore,  we  attribute  the  con- 
dition of  every  nation  to  the  religious  and 
political  principles  of  its  government,  we 
are  much  indisposed  to  believe  in  the  short- 
hand modes  of  spelling  out  reforms.  If 
there  be  any  great  evil  rife  amongst  us, 
we  are  disposed  to  look  back  for  the 
cr^tive  causes.    Great  evils  grow  not  in 


a  night.  Evil  must  become  a  habit  ere  it 
be  great.  It  is  then  that  its  shadow  is 
flung  darkly  and  far ;  if  you  would  over- 
throw it,  you  must  dig  down  deep  under 
its  foundations.  Rhetorical  rockets  wont 
overturn  it,  though  there  were  ever  such 
a  shower  of  them.  A  great  evil  is  too 
strong  for  them.  No,  no,  friends ;  be  as- 
sured if  your  cheap  and  noisy  missives 
could  conquer  it,  'twould  not  be  so  terri<* 
ble  an  aflair  to  conquer.  A  great  evil  is 
well  garrisoned;  it  has  been  preparing 
for  its  defence,  strengthening  itself  before 
you  were  born :  if  you  are  in  earnest  about 
overturning  it,  spend  less  time  in  mere 
talk,  and  set  about  working  in  right  ear- 
nest. 

As  for  this  land  of  ours,  we  honestly 
confess  we  get  exceedingly  out  of  temper 
when  any,  save  ourselves,  presume  to 
chronicle  its  faults.  We  have  heard  such 
lies  spoken,  and  read  such  lies  written 
about  it,  that  we  are  naturally  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  whoever  questions  our  na- 
tional perfections  in  any  respect.  We 
know  this  is  not  philosophical,  or  logical, 
or  philanthropical ;  but  very  little  the 
worse  it  seems  to  us  on  that  account.  It 
is  not  probable,  that  we  shall  soon  be  in 
the  humour  to  affect  the  white-livered  look 
of  impartiality,  while  the  advantages  of 
otiier  nation  stand  in  broad  and  unshaded 
contrast  with  the  misfortunes  of  our  own. 

But  among  ourselves  we  are  not  blind 
to  the  weak  points  of  our  social  system. 
We  know  well  that  every  bad  habit  is  the 
fruit  of  misgovernment  of  some  kind,  or 
of  no  government  of  any  kind,  which  is 
an  equally  prolific  source  of  misery  and 
mischief.  And  we  may  with  confidence 
appeal  to  the  struggles  we  have  made 
against  positive  misrule,  and  the  reason- 
ings we  have  urged  in  favour  Of  supplying 
what  is  deficient  in  good  rule,  for  the  proof 
of  our  desire  to  aid  our  countrymen  in  ob- 
taining such  legislative  remedies  as  our 
condition  needs.  But  again,  and  again 
we  say,  the  great  things,  the  essential 
things,  are  not  to  be  done  by  parliament. 
Ah,  no,  friends ;  we  must  do  them  our* 
selves,  or  they  never  will  be  done.  We 
must  raise  ourselves  in  thought  and  feeling. 
We  must  cleanse  our  bosom  from  the  pe- 
rilous stuff  wherewith  tyranny  and  poverty 
and  shame  has  stuffed  it.  To  strike  down 
the  hand  of  misrule  is  not  enough ;  that 
wont  cleanse  our  bosom.  Nothing,  but 
the  mercy  of  heaven,  and  the  steady 
resolution  taken  by  the  people  to  wrestle 
as  one  man  against  the  ignorance  and  bad 
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habits,  which  our  enemies  have  sent 
amongst  us  to  mock  ns,  will  exorcise  the 
demons. 

It  is  false-hearted,  false-sighted  patriot- 
ism, that  will  not  see  that  we  have  this 
work  to  do,  and  anxiously  strive  to  do  it. 
Of  our  popular  errors,  that  which  has 
hitherto  done  us  most  discredit  and  most 
harm,  is  that  of  intemperance.  It  cannot 
be  denied  ;  it  ought  not  to  be  slurred  over 
by  the  fearless  and  genuine  friend  of  the 
people* 


A  great  and  praiseworthy  effort  has  at 
length,  in  our  time,  been  made  to  get  rid 
of  this  terrible  blemish  on  our  popular 
character.  Men  of  the  most  opposite  sen- 
timents have  combined  together  in  asso« 
ciations,  having  for  their  object  the  disuse 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  To  us  it  is  mat- 
ter of  deep  delight  to  see  men  so  associa« 
ted,  were  there  no  other  result  to  ensue— ^ 
'tis  a  good,  'tis  a  glorious  thing ;  God  bless 
them  for  it. 


LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SIR  SAMUEL  ROMILLY  • 


It  must  be  admitted  that  the  present  is  an 
age  fertile  in  biography ;  from  the  actor  on 
theereatstage  of  parliament,  to  the  pettiest 
performer  on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane 
and  Co  vent  Garden,  scarcely  a  single  in- 
dividual is  permitted  to  repose  quietly,  in 
the  tomb  to  which  he  has  descended — in- 
teresting or  uninteresting,  important  or 
unimportant,  the  details  of  his  daily  exist- 
ence are  dragged  into  light,  and  volumes 
innumerable  are  inflicted  upon  the  public. 
But  notwithstanding  that  biography  has 
encreased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become 
an  evil  of  serious  magnitude,  and  likely  to 
embarrass  posterity, — if  it  were  not  for  the 
certainty  that  nine-tenths  of  the  biogra- 
phies published  will  never  survive  the  pre- 
sent generation, — we  cannot  but  rejoice  at 
the  appearance  of  the  work  whose  title 
heads  this  article.  It  seldom  happens  that 
the  lives  of  distinguished  lawyers  possess 
any  interest,  save  for  their  contemporaries. 
Unlike  the  distinguished  in  other  intellec- 
tual employments,  they  produce  no  perma- 
nent effect,  and  excite  no  enduring  interest 
in  the  minds  of  posterity.  The  uniform 
unvarying  tenour  of  their  existence,  the 
monotonous  and  uninteresting  nature  of 
their  occupations,  divest  the  details  of 
their  lives  of  that  attraction,  which  attaches 
to  the  histories  of  those  who  have  attained 
even  a  less  measure  of  success,  by  more 
stirring  means :  while  their  labours,  how- 
ever intense,  leave  no  record  behind,  but 
the  amount  of  property  which  they  have 
been  the  means  of  amassing.  To  the  ac- 
cumulation of  money,  to  the  acquisition  of 
property  or  obtaining  of  honours,  they 
have  devoted  their  existence,  and  verily 
they  have  their  reward ;  **  the  good  they 
do  U  buried  with  them ;"  and  when  the 


grave  has  closed  upon  an  Ex-Chancellor, 
or  a  retired  Chief  Justice,  the  knowledge 
of  their  having  lived  is  confined  to  those^ 
whose  duty  it  is  to  pore  over  the  reports 
which  are  the  only  record  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  the  only  monument^  of  their 
learning. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in 
England,  the  law  should  be  of  such  vast 
extent,  and  of  such  peculiar  character, 
that  the  labour  of  a  life  must  be  ex- 
pended in  acquiring  the  knowledge  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  practice  it  with 
even  tolerable  success,  or  to  administer  it 
with  even  tolerable  satisfaction ;  while  the 
knowledge  so  acquired  is  useless  to  its 
possessor,  either  in  any  other  occupation 
in  this,  or  in  a  similar  occupation  in  any 
other  country.  The  learning  of  lawyers 
is,  as  Archbishop  Laud  expressed  it,  <'  only 
learning  here;*'  and  to  those  who  have 
failed  in  making  it  a  marketable  commo- 
dity, it  does  not  bring  either  the  pleasure 
in  acquisition,  or  the  pride  in  possession, 
which  every  other  species  even  of  profes- 
sional learning  affords.  It  is  true,  that  in 
a  free  country,  success  in  the  profession  of 
the  law  brings  with  it  richer  rewards,  and 
more  tempting  prizes,  than  any  other  occu- 
pation ;  but  while  the  glittering  bait  of  the 
Great  Seal  or  Chief  Justiceship,  has  tempt- 
ed many  a  young  aspirant  of  strong  ener- 
gies and  strongerambition,  to  enlist  in  apur- 
suit  in  which  success  is  oAen  not  less  destruc- 
tive than  failure,  the  existence  of  such  prizes 
has  produced  an  injurious  effect  on  the  po- 
litical morality  of  the  profession.  A  success- 
ful lawyer  becomes,  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  a  useful  ally,  and  often  an  indis- 
pensable colleague  to  the  two  great  sec- 
tions of  the  aristocracy,  which,  since  the 
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final  subjugation  of  the  Crown,  have  con- 
tended, with  varying  and  alternate  success, 
for  the  government  of  the  British  Empire. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  has  emerged, 
after  long  years  of  patient  toil,  from  the 
obscurity  of  his  chambers    into  public 
notice,  he  is  courted  with  sedulous  atten- 
tion by  political  leaders ;  and  when  he  has 
once  enlisted  under  the  banner,  to  which 
choice  or  accident  may  direct  him,  he  be- 
comes the  advocate  of  the   party  whose 
principles  he  has   espoused,  and  whose 
colours  he  has  assumed.  He  brings  to  their 
assistance  the  knowledge  and  the  habits  he 
has  acquired  in  the  long  exercise  of  his 
profession,  and  becomes  the  active  and 
zealous  advocate  of  any  measures,  which 
may  advance  the  interests,  or  serve  the 
views  of  those,  at  whose  hands  he  expects 
rewards     so  magnificent     For   a  short 
period    his  history   is  involved    in,  and 
partakes  of  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
history  of  the  country ;  but  rarely  has  that 
country  been  served,  or  its  history  been 
influenced  by  his  eloquence  or  his  exer- 
tions.   It  is  true  that  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
in  a  green  old  age,  rendered  services  to 
his  country  which  '^half  redeemed  his 
forfeit  fame  ;'*  but  his  patriotism  was  the 
consequence   of  disappointed  ambition ; 
and  he  did  not  think  ofopposing  the  Crown, 
until  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  office, 
and  of  all  chance  of  regaining  the  lost 
fiivourof  the  Court,  by  the  inveterate  hos- 
tility of  Buckingham.    It  is  true,  that  in 
the  great  struggle  between  the  Crown  and 
the  Commons  in    the  reign  of  the  first 
Charles,  several  eminent  lawyers  wielded 
in  defence  of  their  country  the  arms  of  the 
law;  but  in  general  the  politicians  of  that 
profession  have  carried  into  their  new  oc- 
cupation the  habits  of  their  old,  and  enlist- 
ing under  the  banners  of  party  with  **  a  steady 
drill  sergeant  morality,"  they  have  looked 
upon  their  party  as  their  client,  and  have 
sacrificed  the   interests  of  freedom  and 
truth,  to  the  cause  of  that  party.     In  this 
respect  the  Harcourts  and  Cowpers,  the 
Thurlows  and  Wedderbumes  of  the  last 
century,  do  not  differ  from  the  Campbells 
and  Folletts  of  the  present. 

To  this  general  rule,  however,  the  subject 
ofthe  present  volumes  forms  adistinguished 
exception.  Courted  at  an  early  age  by  one  of 
the  mostinfluentialleaders  of  that  section  of 
the  aristocracy,  to  which  his  own  political 
feelings  and  personal  connections  naturally 
tended  to  incline  him — tempted  by  the  ofror 
of  a  peat  in  parliament  upon  the  most  flat- 
tering terms^  at  an  age  when  other  men  are 


unknown  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  their 
friends — he  had  the  firmness  and  the  in- 
tegrity to  refuse  the  offer,  because  the  ac- 
ceptance of  it  might  compromise  his  inde- 
pendence, and  make  him,  instead  of  the 
servant  of  the  people,  which  he  eagerly 
desired  to  be,  the  badged  and  liveried  re- 
tainer of  a  party.  And  subsequently,  at  a 
later  period  of  life,  when  age  might  be 
supposed  to  have  chilled  the  glow  of  youth- 
ful enthusiasm,  and  ambitious  and  inter- 
ested views  to  have  overbalanced  consid- 
erations of  public  duty ;  when  parliamentary 
reputation  had  been  added  to  professional 
success,  and  the  first  honours  of  the  State 
awaited  his  acceptance,  upon  the  expected 
accession  to  office  of  the  party  to  which 
he  had  attached  himself,  he  dared  to  op- 
pose that  party  upon  a  question,  in  which 
their  vital  interests  were  involved,  to  offend 
the  person  upon  whom  that  party  relied  for 
their  restoration  to  power,  and  to  sacrifice 
his  prospects  of  becoming  Lord  Chancellory 
because  he  could  not  combine  the  charac- 
ters of  a  political  partizan  and  a  public 
servant — because  his  duty  to  his  country 
was  inconsistent  with  his  fidelity  to  hia 
party. 

The  history  of  the  life  of  such  a  man 
must  needs  be  interesting ;  and  the  volumes 
before  us  present  that  history  in  a  roost 
attractive  shape.  His  sons  have  per- 
formed with  fidelity  and  discrimination, 
their  duty  to  their  father  and  the  public, 
whose  property  the  history  of  that  father 
is.  They  have  properly  con|fined  them- 
selves to  placing  before  us  his  letters  and 
journals,  without  a  single  comment  of  their 
own ;  and  without  wounding  the  feelings  of 
a  single  individual,  we  have  thus  displayed 
the  faithful  record  of  the  actions  and  opi- 
nions, public  and  private,  of  one  of  the  best 
men  who  ever  lived. 

Sir  Samuel  Ilomilly  was  born  on  the  IsK 
of  March,  1757,  of  one  of  those  Huguenot 
families,  with  which  the  stupid  bigotry  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  enriched  £ng<« 
land,  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantz.  His  father's  circumstances  were 
by  no  means  opulent,  (being  a  working 
jeweller  in  London;)  and  the  childhood  of 
Homilly,  like  that  of  most  really  great  men, 
presents  nothing  specially  worthy  of  no- 
tice. One  circumstance,  however,  which 
is  related  in  his  own  short  autobiogra* 
phical  memoir,  had  such  an  important  in- 
fiiience  upon  his  future  fortune,  and 
affected  his  career  in  life  so  fatally,  that 
we  cannot  avoid  giving  it  in  his  own 
words— I 
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Tn  my  etrliest  in&ncy  my  imagination  waa 
alarmed,  and  my  fears  awakened  by  stories  of  devils, 
witches,  and  apparitions,  and  they  liad  a  much 
gfeater  effect  upon  me  than  is  even  usual  with  child- 
leo;  at  least  I  judge  so  from  their  effect  being  of 
a  more  than  usual  duration.  The  images  of  terror 
with  which  those  tales  abound,  infested  my  imagi. 
Batioo  very  long  after  I  had  discarded  all  bdief  in 
the  tales  themsdves,  and  in  the  stories  upon  which 
tliey  are  built ;  and  even  now,  though  I  have  been 
accustomed  for  many  years  to  pass  my  evenings  and 
1117  nights  in  solitude,  and  without  even  a  servant 
d«ping  in  my  chambers,  1  must,  with  some  shame, 
ONiftss  that  they  are  sometimes  very  unwelcome  in- 
traders  upon  my  thoughts.  •  •  • 

But  it  was  not  merely  such  extravagant  stories  that 
£stiirbed  my  peace ;  as  dreadful  an  impression  was 
made  on  me  by  relations  of  murders,  and  acts  of 
cruelty.  The  prints  which  I  found  in  the  Lives  of 
the  Martyr*,  and  the  Newgate  Calendar,  have  caused 
me  many  sleepless  nights.  My  dreams  too  were 
disturbed  by  the  hideous  images,  which  haunted  my 
imagination  by  day.  I  thought  myself  pre- 
sent St  executions,  murders,  and  scenes  of  blood, 
and  I  have  often  lain  in  bed  agitated  by  ray  terrors, 
equally  afraid  of  remaining  awake  in  the  dark,  tind 
of  fidliog  asleep  to  encounter  the  horrors  of  dreams. 
Often  faAve  I,  in  my  evening  prayers  to  God.  be. 
•ought  him,  with  the  utmost  fervour,  to  suffer  me  to 
pass  the  night  undisturbed  by  horrid  dreams.'' 

Here  we  may  trace  the  germ  of  that 
fiUal  malady,  which  in  after  years  over- 
shadowed the  intellect,  and  cut  short  the 
life  of  one,  who  might  otherwise  have  ren- 
dered signal  services  to  his  country ;  had 
he  but  been  preserved  until  the  arrival  of  a 
better  season,  than  the  deep  gloom  of  tory- 
km  which  bad  then  spread  over  the  land. 
After  having,  in  the  course  of  a  painful 
attendance  at  the  school  of  a  tyrannical 
and  ijniorant  master,  acquired  somewhat 
less  than  the  usual  quantity  of  *<  dead  vo- 
cables,*' young  Romilly  was  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  transferred  to  hu  father^s  shop, 
vbich  be  was  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  suc- 
ceed to.  I'he  leisure  which  such  an  oc- 
copation  fortunately  afforded  him,  was 
employed  by  his  active  mind  in  supplying 
the  deficiencies  of  his  so  called  education  ; 
and  at  eighteen  he  had  acquired  an  ac- 
quaintance with  books,  which  does  not 
often  fall  to  the  lot  of  those,  who  have  been 
Aore  fortunate  in  early  life.  Accident, 
however,  and  the  kindness  of  a  wealthy  re- 
lative, rescued  him  from  a  situation  in  life 
so  little  suited  to  his  tastes  and  capacities ; 
and  after  having  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
being  chained  forlifetothedull  routine,  and 
oppressive  idleness  of  the  Six  Clerks'  office, 
he  was  persuaded,  by  the  advice  of  friends, 
in  this  instance  not  misjudging,  to  adopt  the 
more  arduous  and  animating  life  of  a  bar- 
rister ;  and  accordingly,  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  entered  his  name  as  a  law  student  at 
Gray's  loQ. 


From  this  period  until  his  entry  on 
the  itctual  exercise  of  his  profession  in 
Easter,  1783,  his  studies  were  pursued  with 
Unremitting,  though  not  exclusive  zeal. 
Neither  then,  nor  at  a  subsequent  period, 
when  engrossed  with  business,  did  Romilly 
fail  to  6nd  time  for  the  pursuit  of  litera- 
ture, the  intercourse  of  friendship,  and  the 
performance  of  those  offices  of  love  and 
duty,  which  are  so  agreeable  to  the  bene- 
volent, and  so  irksome  to  the  selfish.  •  His 
correspondence  with  his  bruther-in-law, 
(the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogct,)  who  had  been  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  leave  the  country, 
and  his  sister — a  correspondence  which  was 
interrupted  only  by  death — while  it  fur- 
nishes the  best  evidence  and  most  authentic 
record  of  the  unaffected  intrinsic  goodness 
of  his  character,  presents  at  the  same  time 
most  interesting  comments  on  the  events 
of  the  time.  The  disgraceful  riots  of  1780, 
when  the  stupid  and  cruel  bigotry  of  a 
besotted  multitude,  led  on  by  a  titled 
fanatic,  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  the  es- 
tablished government  of  Great  Britain, 
are  detailed  with  all  the  particularity  and 
all  the  disgust  of  an  eye-witness. 

'*  The  shameful  means  by  which,  as  I  related  to 
you  in  a  former  letter,  names  were  procured  to  the 
petition  for  repealing  the  Catholic  Act,  did  not  give 
me  any  idea  that  the  party  could  be  either  very  for- 
midable or  numerous. 

'<  The  Methodists,  the  followers  of  Wesley,  and 
the  sectaries  of  Whitefield,  were  the  first,  if  not  to 
raise,  at  least  to  join  the  cry  against  popery  ;  and  it 
should  seem  from  the  efiecu  that  have  been  pro- 
duced, that  no  art  has  been  left  untried  which  either 
could  magnify  the  terrors  of  the  people,  by  painting 
to  their  imagination  in  the  moat  glarinji:  colours  aU 
the  horrors  of  popism,  or  could  infuse  among  them 
a  mistaken  seal,  and  a  dangerous  spirit  of  fanaticism. 
One  way  or  other,  40,0tX)  persons  were  prevailed  on 
to  sign  the  petition.  Lord  George  Gordon,  that  he 
might  give  it  greater  weight,  or  rather  that  he 
might  by  violence  force  it  upon  the  House,  ad- 
vertised in  the  newspapers,  in  the  name  and  as 
president  of  the  Protestant  Association,  the  day  on 
which  he  purposed  presenting  the  petition  to  the 
House,  at  the  same  time  desiring  the  attendance  of 
all  the  petitioners. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  Westminster,  whither  I  went 
to  hear  a  debate  upon  a  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, I  found  the  large  opening  between  the  Par- 
liament House  and  Westminster  Abbey,  all  the 
avenues  of  the  House,  and  the  adjoining  streets, 
thronged  with  people  wearing  blue  cockades.  Upon 
my  getting  into  the  House  of  Lords  1  found  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  five  or  six  peers  who  were  all  that 
were  yet  assembled,  in  great  consternation  from  the 
news  they  had  just  received  of  Lord  Stormont's  being 
in  great  danger  from  the  populace.  That  Loord, 
however,  soon  made  his  appearance ;  he  had  been 
treated  rudely  but  not  very  outrageously  by  the  mob. 
Lord  Hillsborough  and  several  other  peers  came  in 
soon  after  widi  their  hair  dishevelled,  having  lost  their 
bags  in  the  scuffle  they  had,  to  get  into  the  House. 
Lord  Bsthuntt  the  bte  Cbsncsllor,  was  pulled  in 
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by  the  attendanU  out  of  the  hands  of  the  populace. 
Several  noblemen,  among  othen  Lord  Sandwich, 
Peeing  the  danger,  had  returned  home,  so  that  the 
UouKe  was  rather  thin.  The  Duke  of  Richmon4 
notwithstanding  rose  to  fipeak  upon  the  motion  he 
WHS  about  to  make.  He  had  proceeded  in  hit  speech 
for  about  an  hour,  though  with  frequent  interrup- 
tions from  the  thundering  of  the  mob  at  the  doors 
of  the  House,  and  the  shouting  that  was  heard  with- 
out,  when  one  of  the  peers  abruptly  entered  to  inform 
the  lords  that  the  populace  had  forced  Lord  Boeton 
out  of  his  coach,  and  that  liis  life  was  thought  to  be 
in  the  greatest  danger.  Several  lords  immediately 
offered  to  go  out  and  rescue  him ;  but  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  attendants  and  some  of  the  people  about 
the  House,  this  was  rendered  unnecessary.  Not  long 
after  word  was  brought  that  Lord  Ashbumham  wu 
in  the  same  situation,  surrounded  by  the  mob  and 
in  great  danger ;  at  last,  however,  he  was  dragged 
into  the  House  over  the  heads  of  the  people  and  ap- 
parently much  hurt.  The  tumult  becoming  every 
moment  more  violent,  it  was  found  impossible  to  go 
on  with  any  business,  and  at  half  past  eight  the 
House  adjoumetl.  Thus  far  as  to  what  I  myself 
was  witness  to. 

**  At  the  House  of  Commons  the  lobby  was  so 
much  crowded  with  the  petitionen,  that  the  membera 
could  hardly  g:et  in  ;  and  none  it  is  said  were  suf- 
fered  to  pass  without  giving  in  their  names  to  Lord 
George  Gordon,  and  promising  to  vote  for  the  re- 
peal. As  soon  as  the  House  sat  upon  business  the 
petition  was  taken  into  consideration ;  but  certainly 
nothing  could  be  done  upon  it  then,  for  many  mem- 
bera had  been  deterred  from  coming  to  the  House, 
and  those  who  were  present  were  far  from  enjoying 
any  freedom  of  debate.  A  motion  was  therefore  made 
to  defer  the  consideration  of  it  till  Tuesday,  and  car. 
ried  by  a  majority  of  190  to  9.  Lord  George  Gor- 
don then  came  into  the  gallery  over  the  lobby,  and 
harangued  the  populace.  He  told  them  their  petition 
was  as  good  as  rejected,  and  that  if  they  expected 
redress,  they  must  keep  in  a  body,  or  meet  day  after 
day  till  the  Catholic  Act  was  repealed.  Some  of 
his  friends  who  stood  behind  him  besought  him  with 
the  greatest  earnestness,  not  to  excite  the  people  to 
measures  which  must  be  destructive  to  themselves, 
but  nothing  could  deter  this  frantic  incendiary  till 
he  was  by  violence  forced  back  into  the  House  The 
ctamoura  of  the  people  were  now  become  so  loud,  and 
there  appeared  among  them  symptoms  of  such  a  dan- 
gerous temper,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
odl  up  the  guards.  This  expedient  was  so  far  suc- 
cessful that  the  lobby  and  the  avenues  of  the  House 
were  soon  cleared  ;  but  without  doow  the  fury  of  the 
populace  was  ungovernable.  The  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln (the  Chancellor's  brother)  was  torn  out  of  his 
coach  as  he  was  going  to  the  House;  happily  he 
escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mob,  end  took  refuge 
in  a  house  in  Palace  Yard.  The  mob  however  pur- 
sued him,  broke  the  windows,  and  insiflted  so  re- 
solutely on  being  admitted  to  search  for  him,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  out  any  longer  than 
while  the  bishop  changed  bis  dress,  and  made  his 
escape  over  the  garden  wall.  The  tumult  continued 
till  very  late  at  night,  when  the  mob  divided  into 
different  parties,  and  broke  into  three  Romish  chapels 
(two  of  which  belonged  to  ambassadon)  tore  down  the 
altars,  the  organs,  and  decorations  of  the  chapels, 
brought  them  out  into  the  street  and  burned  them. 
Kot  content  with  this,  at  the  Sardinian  Ambassa- 
dor's, they  carried  the  fire  into  the  chapel, — the 
inside  was  presently  consumed,  but  fbrtunately  no 
other  damage  was  done. 

^  On  Sundsy  night  the  mob  awembled  again  In 


Moorfields,  broke  into  a  maas-hense  that  had  lately 
been  built  there,  and  into  some  adjoining  hoosM 
which  were  inhabited  by  Catholics,  destroyed  all  the 
fUmiture,  and  every  thing  they  could  lay  hands  01I9 
and  at  last  set  fira  to  the  houses.  Five  were  coo* 
sumed  besides  the  mass  houf>e.  Lsst  night  they 
committed  great  outras^es  at  the  houses  of  those  wlio 
had  appeared  as  wimesses  against  those  who  were 
taken.  Afterwards  they  broke  all  the  windows  and 
destroyed  the  furniture  at  the  house  of  Sir  George 
Saville,  a  man  who  bean  an  excellent  character.  Bad 
who  is  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the  opposition^ 
and  who  was  the  very  person  who  brought  up  the 
York  petition  to  parliament ;  but  all  these  merita  il 
seems  are  cancelled,  by  his  having  moved,  two  yean 
ago,  to  give  some  privileges  to  an  unfortunate  daas  of 
men  who  axe  unjustly  the  objects  of  very  rigorooa 
laws.  •  •  •  •  • 

The  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  day  when  I  wrote  to 
you  last,  was  attended  with  the  most  violent  outragea 
and  excesses  that  can  be  imagined.  I  informed  you, 
I  believe,  that  the  farther  consideration  of  the  peti. 
tion  was  defbrred  until  that  day.  Prodigious  mnU 
titudes,  wearing  blue  cockades,  assembled  as  beSsre 
in  Palace  Yard,  but  on  the  fint  appearance  of  a 
crowd,  guards,  both  foot  and  hone,  were  drawn  up 
and  fbrmed  an  avenue  for  the  membera  to  pass  to 
the  House.  But  this  martial  sppearance  tut  fhmi 
intimidating  the  mob,  only  rendered  them  more  inso* 
lent.  They  boldly  paraded  the  streeU  with  ookMiie 
and  music,  and  attempted  to  pass  through  the  Park 
to  Buckingham  House,  but  were  stopped  by  a  Tery 
strong  party  of  guards  stationed  there.  About  fif« 
o'clock  the  rioters  were  betome  so  outrageous,  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  awing  them  but  by  read- 
ing the  Riot  Act.  Upon  this  a  great  part  of  the 
rioten  quitted  Palace  Yard,  but  they  only  quitted  it 
with  the  intention  to  wreak  their  fury  upon  the  ob. 
jects  of  their  resentment  in  other  paru  of  the  tonra. 
One  party  went  straight  to  the  house  of  the  Justice 
of  the  Peace  who  had  read  the  Riot  Act,  and  en- 
tirely demolished  It.  Another,  and  a  much  strongi*r 
body,  marched  to  Newgate,  demanded  the  release  of 
the  persons  who  were  confined  there  fi>r  the  burning 
of  the  Ambassador*s  Chapel ;  and,  this  demand  not 
being  complied  with,  broke  open  the  doon,  set  at 
liberty  all  the  felons  and  debiora,  and  set  fire  to  the 
prison  and  the  keeper's  house,  which  were  both  pre- 
sently  consumed.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  new 
prison  at  Clerkenwell,  and  set  f^  the  prisonen  that 
were  there  in  confinement.  About  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  they  attacked  the  house  of  Lord  Mans- 
field ;  his  lordship  had  but  just  time  to  escape  by  a 
back  door,  when  they  broke  in.  A  bonefire  was  im- 
mediately made  in  the  street  of  his  fumitiire,  aad 
with  merciless  fury  they  threw  into  it  all  his  books, 
and  among  others,  many  manuscripts  of  inestimable 
value.  At  last  they  set  fire  to  the  house,  which  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  soldiera,  after  having Ibr 
a  long  time  endured  the  insults  of  the  populace,  were 
at  last  obliged  to  fire.  Eight  or  nine  persons  were 
killed  and  several  wounded.  The  same  night  thehouse 
of  Sir  John  Fielding  was  burned ;  and  in  different 
parts  all  over  the  town,  the  houses  of  Catholics  were 
pulled  down  or  set  on  fire.  Some  of  the  mob  at  laat 
insisted  upon  lights  being  put  up  at  every  window 
in  joy  fi)r  the  destruction  of  Newgate,  the  illumina- 
tion accordingly  was  general.  You  can  hardly  re- 
present to  youreelf  so  melancholy  a  sight  u  thia 
appearance  of  involuntary  rejoicing,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  behold  the  sky  gbwing  on  every  side  witk 
the  light  of  different  conflagrations,  as  if  the  dtjr 
had  been  taken  by  an  enemy. 
**  In  the  accounts  I  have  given  you  of  these  tnmf« 
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aetkos,  I  mentiotied  no  circomstance  but  what  1  was 
ddwr  aD  eje-witness  to  inyself»  or  heard  from 
aothoritjr  wldch  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  is 
rcsDy  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  nights  London  had  the  appearance  of  a 
dly  uken  by  storm  ;  the  fires  blazing  in  different 
paitt  of  the  town,  the  terror  and  dismay  of  one  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  rage  and  licentiousness 
of  the  other  were  equal  to  what  one  can  imagine  in 
such  a  catastrophe." 

The  cause  of  these  tumults  was  oot  less 
disgraceful  to  the  nation,  than  their  ex- 
istence and  continuance  was  discreditable 
to  the  government,  which  was  so  panic- 
struck  as  to  have  neglected,  for  some  days, 
to  adopt  the  measures  necessary  for  their 
lappression.  The  act,  the  repeal  of  which 
was  thus  tumultuously  demanded,  merely 
relieved  the  Ed^glish  Catholics — a  feeble 
and  inoffensive  remnant^^from  the  liability 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  and  forfeiture 
of  property,  which,  by  the  act  of  1699,  was 
imposed  upon  Roman  Catholics,  for  the 
offences  of  hearing  mass,  of  keeping  school, 
and  of  refusing  to  conform  to  the  esta- 
blished religion.  The  scenes  thus  enacted 
in  the  heart  of  the  British  metropolis, 
ia  an  age  that  calls  itself  enlightened,  and 
among  a  people  who  have  long  boasted  of 
their  civilization,  should  be  a  warning  to 
oar  zealous  Anglo-maniacs  to  be  more 
•parlag  in  casting  upon  other  nations,  the 
reproaches  of  barbarism  and  religious  bi- 
gotry. 

The  struggles  of  parties,  at  the  dose 
of  the  American  war, — when  the  English 
nation,  weary  of  a  contest  from  which 
they  had  reaped  nothing  but  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  defeats,  or  of  profitless  victories, 
and  forgetful  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  had  embarked  in  the  contest  for  su- 
premacy»  from  which  they  could  derive  no 
benefit  beyond  the  gratification  of  the 
"lust  of  sway,*'  sought  to  avenge  upon 
Lord  NoiJfl  and  the  ministry  of  the  day, 
the  consequences  of  their  own  rash  at- 
tempt at  usurpation, — are  interestingly 
described : 

**  When  I  arrived  home  I  found  every  body  in 
gnat  aoxietj  for  the  army  under  Lord  Comwallis. 
•  «  •  •  • 

"  In  this  uncertainty  the  day,  ^n  which  parliament 
was  to  meet,  drew  near.  The  King's  speech  was  pre- 
psied,  bad  been  read  at  the  council,  and  was  to  have 
hsa  delivered  to  pariiament  the  very  next  day,  when 
Mvs  arrived  that  Comwallis  and  aU  his  soldiers  were 
piitooers. 

"The  debates  which  were  to  he  held  on  the  fol- 
Iswfog  day,  promised  to  be  very  interesting,  and  so 
Bach  had  they  aroused  the  attendance  of  men,  that 
the  lobby  of  the  House  was  full,  long  before  the 
Speaker  arrived,  nor  was  it  without  difficulty  that  he 
could  make  his  way  into  the  House.  The  moment 
hehad  entcxed  the  people  crowded  ate  him,  it  was 


impossible  to  shut  the  doors,  and  the  gallery  was  in 
a  moment  filled  with  a  promiscuous  crowd.  I  among 
the  rest  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  ^  seat.  As  you 
have  without  doubt  already  seen  the  King's  speech, 
you  have  as  certainly  observed,  that  after  boasting  of 
successes  in  the  East  Indies  which  nobody  had  ever 
heard  of  before,  announcin^he  disaster  in  Virginia, 
and  declaring  his  resolution  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigour,  he  goes  on  to  involve  the  future  conduct 
of  the  war  in  darkness  and  uncertainty.  •  •  • 
The  gentlemen  who  moved  for  the  address,  echoing 
as  usual  every  sentence  of  the  speech,  prefaced  their 
motion  with  harangues  of  a  very  singular  kind, 
giving  the  most  dismal  picture  of  the  nation. 

•  •  •  •         ,  • 

When  tlike  gentlemen  had  done.  Fox  rose  to  move 
an  amendwnt  to  the  proposed  address.  The  mo- 
tion he  introduced  by  a  very  long  and  passionate 
speech,  in  which  he  said  he  had  to  set  before  the 
House  a  picture  of  the  nation,  melancholy  indeed, 
but  much  less  melancholy  than  had  been  drawn  by 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  him.  He  would  use 
to  the  House  the  same  reasoning  with  which  Demos- 
thenes addressed  the  people  of  Athens,  <  If  your 
country  had  been  reduced  to  its  present  miserable 
state,  under  a  wise  and  virtuous  administration,  as 
these  men  pretend,  your  situation  would  be  despe- 
rate indeed ;  but  If,  as  I  insist,  your  affairs  have  been 
foolishly,  imprudently,  perhaps  treacherously  ad- 
ministered, you  have  still  hopes  of  retrieving  them 
under  some  other  men  and  by  some  other  system. 

•  •  •  •  • 

He  ended  with  showing  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  still 
continuing  the  war  in  America,  and  said  the  Minis- 
ters had  dared  to  surest  to  his  Majesty  the  speech 
of  a  hard-hearted  unfoeling  Prince,  who  was  not  to 
be  moved  by  the  affliction  of  his  much  injured  and 
afflicted  people,  but  was  determined  madly  to  prose- 
cute the  same  meaauies  as  had  already  driven  them 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Burke  made  another  very 
violent  speech,  in  which  he  promised  soon  to  move 
for  an  impeachment  against  the  ministers ;  but  the 
amendment  was  lost  in  the  Commons  by  218  to  129^ 
and  in  the  Lords  by  Id  to  31." 

The  admirable  sketch  of  the  character 
of  the  North  administration,  which  follows, 
we  regret  that  we  have  not  room  to  extract. 
It  is  not,  as  our  readers  may  anticipate, 
very  flattering  to  that  government ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  and  deserved 
condemnation  of  them,  which  it  contains, 
their  principal  fault  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation,  and  that  which  ultimately  proved 
fatal  to  them,  was  not  their  attempt  to 
subjugate  America,  but  their  failure  in  the 
attempt  So  long  as  the  tide  of  success 
flowed  in  their  favour,  so  long  as  there 
seemed  but  little  prospect  that  the  '*  re- 
volted colonies"  would  become  independ- 
ent states,  the  popular  clamour  out  of 
doors  chimed  in  with  the  cheers  of  the 
Parliamentary  majority.  Lives  and  for- 
tunes were  freely  pledged  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  British  supremacy;  the  indignant 
remonstrances  of  burke  were  poured  forth 
to  empty  benches  in  theHouse,and  treated 
with  equal  contempt  by  the  public  outside; 
but)  after  the  disaster  at  Saratoga,  and  the 
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surrender  at  York  Town,  the  scene  chan- 
ged. When  the  prospect  of  success  had 
vanished,  and  the  burthens  occasioned  by 
the  war  pressed  heavily  upon  the  abettors 
of  tyranny ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the 
advocates  of  coercion  be<;in  to  be  unpopu^ 
lar,  and  peace  and  conciliation  become  the 
order  of  the  day.  Lord  North's  parlia- 
mentary majority  was  not  more  permanent 
than  his  popularity  out  of  doors ;  a  vote  of 
censure  on  Lord  Sandwich,  (then  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,)  was  lost  by  the 
small  majority  of  19  in  a  House  of  450 
members  ;  and  the  division  on  General 
Conway's  motion,  for  an  address  to  the 
Crown,  praying  that  measures  might  be 
taken  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Americans,  which  was  lost  by  a  single  vote, 
(194  to  193,)  showed  what  a  salutary 
change  had  been  effected  in  the  space  of 
a  few  weeks,  by  the  success  of  the  repub- 
lican armies. 

This  sealed  the  fate  of  the  administra- 
tion ;  but  several  convulsive  struggles 
followed,  wiih  varying  results.  Lord 
North  ciuns  to  office,  as  a  condemned 
criminal  to  life ;  notwithstanding  that  he 
had  lost  the  power  which  could  alone,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  man  even  of  decent  ambition, 
render  office  desirable, — until,  at  length, 
with  a  motion  for  the  removal  of  the 
ministry  pending,  he  anticipated  it  by 
announcing  his  resignation  to  the  House. 
The  administration  of  Charles  Fox  and 
Lord  Rockingham  followed — an  admin is- 
ration  memorable  only  for  the  pacifi- 
cation witli  Ireland,  when,  to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  our  own  orators,  <*  a  voice 
from  America  shouted  to  liberty,"  and 
**  laws  which  had  been  sown  like  dragon^s 
teeth,  sprung  up  in  armed  men," — a  paci- 
fication that  saved  England  from  a  still 
more  ruinous  civil  war,  than  that  in  which 
she  had  just  been  worsted.  In  Ireland,  as 
in  America,  concession  was  the  conse- 
quence of  weakness,  not  the  result  of  mo- 
deration. Claims  which  had  been  scorn- 
fully rejected  by  the  British  government 
ancf  their  adherents  in  this  country,  when 
sustained  only  by  their  own  intrinsic  jus- 
tice, and  the  petitions  of  the  Irish  people, 
were  hastily  conceded  when  that  people 
had  exchanged  the  tone  and  aspect  of 
peaceful  suppliants  for  the  guise  and  de- 
meanour of  armed  and  indignant  men. 
Measures  which  it  was  deemed  treasonable 
to  advocate,  when  this  country  lay  de- 
fenceless, and  **the  lamp  of  British  domi- 
nion yet  rode  high,"  were  sullenly  and 
iogloriously  adopted^   when  the    island 


bristled  from  one  end  to  the  other  with 
the  bayonets  of  the  Volunteers,  and  the 
long  and  dangerous  struggle  for  British 
supremacy  in  America  had  terminated  in 
the  creation  of  thirteen  new  republics. 
The  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and 
the  consequent  change  of  ministry,  were 
in  this  respect  fortunate  for  England.*- 
The  utter  and  hopeless  failure  of  all  their 
attempts  upon  America,  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  English  people  to  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  a  similar  struggle  with 
Ireland.  Ill  success  had,  fortunately  for 
them,  moderated  their  ambition,  and  cor- 
rected their  exaggerated  estimate  of  their 
own  resources.  The  arguments  of  those 
who  recommended  concession  to  the  Irish 
people,  were  found  not  altogether  destitute 
of  weight,  when  the  measured  tread  of 
one  hundred  thousand  armed  men,  and 
the  lumbering  of  one  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery  were  heard  in  the  distance. — 
Adopting  in  their  adversity  those  counsels 
which  they  had  scoffed  at  in  their  pros- 
perity, they  paused  at  the  brink  of  the 
abyss  which  yawned  before  their  feet,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  yet  remaining  portions 
of  the  British  empire  was  preserved,  by  the 
abandonment  of  their  claim  to  legislative 
supremacy.  And  yet,  although  the  period 
of  which  we  speak  is  not  so  remote,  but 
that  the  events  which  then  occurred  may 
be  remembered  by  some  still  alive,  and 
although  the  events  of  1829  afford  an  ad- 
ditional example  of  concessions  delayed, 
until  they  were  regarded  as  extorted  from 
the  fear,  and  not  obtained  from  the  justice 
of  the  British  government ;  the  lessons 
which  they  should  have  taught,  seem  un- 
heeded or  forgotten.  The  opponents  of 
concession,  and  the  advocates  of  coercion, 
are  as  strong  and  as  determined  in  their 
unyielding  policy,  as  if  rights  denied  in 
the  wantonness  of  strength  to  the  prayers 
of  a  people,  had  never  been  conceded  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  and  of  weakness,  to 
their  indignant  remonstrances.  A  power- 
ful faction  in  England,  are,  to-day,  as 
vehement  in  their  denunciations  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  as  reckless  of  the  conse- 
quences, as  if  no  germ  of  an  American 
war,  more  formidable  than  any  that  has 
yet  occurred,  were  engendered  by  the 
state  of  Canada  and  an  unsettled  boundary^ 
— as  if  no  Russian  encroachment  menaced 
at  once  Constantinople  and  Calcutta, — as  if 
no  formidable  French  navy  wounded  the 
vanity,  and  excited  the  apprehensions  of 
the  jealous  mistress  of  the  seas, — as  if  no 
murky  discontent  were  brooding  in  the 
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miodfl  of  the  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing population  of  Great  Britain,  now  blaz- 
infT  forth  in  nocturnal  conflagrations,  now 
stalking  through  the  land  in  armed  rebel- 
lion. But  it  is  ever  thus,  when  the  dictates 
of  prudence  and  sound  policy  are  opposed 
to  the  suggestions  of  passion  or  prejudice. 
The  lessons  of  moderation  which  history 
teaches  to  the  arrogant  rulers  of  nations, 
are  written  on  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore, 
to  be  effaced  by  the  succeeding  tide,  to  be 
forgotten  •*  to-day  before  to-morrow." 

From  the  detailed  accounts  which  he 
gives  of  Mr.  Pitt's  first  motion,  for  the 
amendment  of  the  representation  of  the 
people,  Romilly  seems  to  have  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  which  the  American  revolution 
had  then  rendered  a  popular  topic.  But, 
neither  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  out 
of  doors,  nor  the  united  eloquence  of  Pitt 
and  Fox  (in  this  instance  rivals  only,  not 
opponents,)  could  prevail  upon  the  House 
to  vote  its  own  destruction ;  and  the  motion 
only  served  to  exalt  the  reputation,  and 
bcrease  the  power  of  him,  who  was  soon 
to  become  the  deadliest  foe  to  the  measure, 
which  he  was  then  advocating  with  all  his 
energies.  The  death  of  Lord  Rockingham, 
and  their  own  dissensions,  proved  fatal  to 
the  successors  of  Lord  North ;  Fox  and 
Burke  retired  from  office ;  and  the  ministry 
was  reconstructed,  with  Lord  Shelburne 
as  its  head.  A  short  interval  of  half-con- 
cealed opposition,  on  the  part  of  the  se- 
ceders,  followed,  until  at  length,  in  the 
beginning  of  1783,  Charles  Fox,  actuated 
eidier  by  a  desire  for  revenge  upon  his 
former  colleagues,  or  by  utter  recklessness 
of  consequences,  formed  the  disgraceful 
coalition  with  Lord  North ;  and  the  world 
law,  with  astonishment,  the  man  who  was 
denounced  almost  as  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try, sitting  in  the  same  cabinet  with  the 
loudest  of  his  accusers.  The  effect  of  this 
coalition  upon  the  public  mind  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  extracts  from 
letters  of  Romilly  to  his  brother-in-law : 

**!  suppose  the  Courier  de  FEurope  and  the 
gaietus  have  proclaimed  to  you  the  scandalous 
^liaacc  between  Fox  and  Lord  North.  It  is  not 
Fox  alooe  but  all  hit  party,  so  much  so  that  it  is  no 
oag|etatioQ  to  say,  thatofall  the  devoted  characters 
of  this  unfiirtunate  country,  (Af  r.  Pitt  only  excepted) 
there  is  not  a  man  who  has,  or  who  deserves  the 
B«tioa*s  confidence. 

**  Fox  seems  already  to  have  lost  all  his  popukrit jr, 
nd  it  is  almost  a  general  wish,  that  some  man  of 
osiacter  and  aedit  may  be  opposed  to  him  as  a 
cudidate  far  WesUninster.  Lord  North  has  lost 
KiU  BMK  In  the  public  estimation.  Wonderful  as 
tt  may  Mco,  it  is  certain  that  be  was  growing  again 
*i*o»kiiid  of  popularity. 


*'Aprilll,  1783. 
*^  Last  Monday,  Fox  was  reelected  for  Westmin- 
ster,  because  no  body  opposed  him.  The  populace 
received  him  with  hinse:*,  hooting,  and  every  other 
mark  of  diKpleasore.  He  attempted  to  speak  to  them 
several  times,  but  to  no  purpose ;  they  were  resolved 
not  to  hear  him.'* 

•  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  character 
and  popularity,  the  coalition  ministry  was 
triumphant  in  parliament,  until  the  in-' 
fluence  of  the  king,  actuated  by  a  dread  of 
Fox's  East  India  Bill,  was  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  their  opponents.  Pitt,  the  great 
champion  of  reform,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  government ;  a  dissolution 
scattered  the  discomfited  adherents  of  the 
coalition;  all  projects  of  reform  were 
thrown  to  the  winds  by  the  successful 
minister,  and  Romilly  lived  to  hold  office 
under  his  opponent,  and  to  quarrel  with 
the  adherents  of  that  opponent,  because 
he  could  not  conscientiously  accede  to 
the  tacit  compact  they  had  formed,  of 
never  censuring  the  policy  of  Pitt. 

On  the  last  day  of  Easter  Term,  Ro- 
milly was  called  to  the  bar,  and  the  death 
of  his  brother-in-law,  shortly  after,  im- 
posed upon  him  the  necessity  of  a  journey 
to  Geneva,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
home  his  sister.  In  his  passage  through 
Paris  he  met  Dr.  Franklin,  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  the  following  terms: 

*'  Of  all  the  celebrated  persons  whom  in  my  life  I 
have  chanced  to  see,  Dr.  Franklin,  both  from  his 
appearance  and  his  conversation,  seemed  to  me  the 
most  remarkable.  His  venerable  patriarchal  ap- 
pearance,  the  simplicity  of  his  manner  and  language, 
and  the  novelty  of  his  observations,  at  least  the  no. 
velty  of  them  at  that  time  to  me,  impressed  me 
with  an  opinion  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary men  that  ever  existed.  The  American  con- 
Btitutiona  were  then  recently  published.  I  remem- 
her  his  reading  us  some  passages  out  of  them,  and 
expressing  some  surprise  that  the  French  govern- 
ment had  permitted  the  publication  of  them  in 
France/* 

In  the  latter  end  of  1784  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  a  greater  than  Franklin, 
destined  to  play  a  still  more  conspicuous 
part  upon  a  wider  stage,  than  that  which 
had  been  illustrated  by  the  exertions  of 
the  Philadelphia  printer.  In  the  short  in- 
terval of  tranquillity  that  intervened,  be- 
tween the  mighty  moral  earthquakes  of 
the  American  and  French  Revolutions, 
Mirabeau,  unconscious  of  the  destiny 
which  was  prepared  for  him,  and  seeking 
only  a  vent  for  the  restless  energy  which 
was  consuming  him,  came  to  London, — for 
the  purpose  of  publishing  an  English  trans- 
latioa  of  a  tract  which  he  had  written 
against  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  then 
lately  ettablbhed  in  America,— and  was  in* 
trodttced  by  D*Ivernoia  to  Romilly. 
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**  He  read  bif  manusleript  to  me,  and  teeing  tbat 
I  was  very  roach  struck  with  the  eloquence  of  it,  he 
proposed  to  me  to  become  his  translator,  telling  me 
that  he  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  expect  an/ 
thing  tolerable  from  a  translator  that  was  to  be  paid. 
I  thought  the  translation  would  be  a  useful  exercise 
forme;  I  had  suiHctent  leisure  on  my  hands,  and 
I  undertook  it.  The  Count  was  difficult  enough  to 
please,  for  he  was  sufHciently  impressed  with  the 
beauties  of  the  orlginaL  During  this  occupation  we 
had  occasion  to  see  each  other  often,  and  become  very 
intimate ;  and  as  he  had  read  much,  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  the  world,  and  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  most  distinguished  persons  who  at  that  time 
adorned  either  the  royal  court  or  the  republic  of  let- 
ters in  France,  had  a  great  knowledge  of  French 
and  Italian  literature,  and  possessed  a  very  good 
taste,  his  conversation  was  extremely  interesting  and 
not  a  little  instructive.  I  had  such  fVequent  op- 
portunities of  seeing  him  at  this  time,  and  after- 
wards at  a  much  more  important  period  of  his  life, 
that  I  think  his  character  was  well  known  to  me. 
I  doubt  whether  it  has  been  as  well  known  to  the 
world,  and  I  am  convinced,  that  great  injustice  has 
been  done  him.  His  vanity  was  certainly  exces- 
sive ;  but  I  have  no  doubt,  that  in  his  pul^c  con- 
duct, as  well  as  in  his  writings,  he  was  desirous  of 
doing  good,  that  his  ambition  was  of  the  noblest 
kind,  and  that  he  proposed  to  himself  the  noblest 
ends.  He  was,  however,  like  many  of  his  country- 
men who  were  active  in  the  calamitous  revolution 
that  afterwsfds  took  place,  not  sufficiently  scnqpa- 
lous  about  the  means  by  which  thoie  ends  were  to 
be  accomplished.  He,  indeed,  in  some  degree  pro- 
fessed this,  and  more  than  once  I  have  heard  him 
say,  that  there  were  occasions  upon  which  '  la  pe- 
tite morale  euit  I'ennemie  de  la  grande.'  It  is  not 
surprising  that,  with  such  maxims  as  these  in  his 
mouth,  unguarded  in  his  expression,  and  careless 
of  his  reputation,  he  should  have  aflbrded  room  for 
the  circulation  of  many  stories  to  his  disadvantage. 
Violent,  impetuous,  conscious  of  the  superiority  of 
his  talents,  and  the  declared  enemy  and  denouncer 
of  every  species  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  he  could 
not  fail  to  shock  the  prejudices,  to  oppose  the  in- 
terests, to  excite  the  jealousy,  and  to  wound  the 
pride  of  many  descriptions  of  persons.  A  mode  of 
refuting  his  works,  open  to  the  basest  and  vilest  of 
mankind,  was  to  represent  him  as  a  monster  of  vice 
and  pro^igacy.  A  scandal  once  set  on  fbot,  is 
strengthened  and  propagated  by  many,  who  have 
no  malice  against  the  object  of  it.  I  indeed  pos- 
sessed demonstrative  evidence  of  the  falsehood  of 
some  of  tlie  anecdotes  which,  by  men  of  high  cha- 
racter, were  related  to  his  prejudice.  While  he  was 
in  London  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  linen,  and  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  correspondence  between 
Voltaire  and  D'Alerobert,  which  was  at  that  time 
unpublished,  but  has  since  appeared  in  Beaumar- 
chais'  edition.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Hardy, 
who  served  him  in  the  cspacity  of  amanuensis,  hav- 
log  abruptly  left  him,  although  his  wages  remained 
unpaid,  suspicion  naturally  fell  upon  him,  and  the 
Count  obtained  a  warrant  against  him  ;  and  after 
some  time  he  was  apprehended  and  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  The  evidence  was  very  slight,  and  the  man 
was  very  properly  acquitted;  but  nothing  at  all 
discreditable  to  Mirabeau  appeared  upon  &t  trial. 
On  the  contrary,  Baron  Perryn,  who  tried  the  pri- 
soner, (Mr.  Justice  Buller  being  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  bench),  dedaied,  that  though  the  prisoner 
ottght  certainly  to  be  acqiiitted,  no  blame  whatever 
was  to  be  imputed  to  the  prosecutor.  Lord  Minto^ 
(then  Sir  Gilbert  £Uiot),  whohi^  bee^sttlie 


school  as  Mirabeau,  and  wu  the  greatest  friend  be 
had  in  England,  Bayne^  and  myself,  were  present 
at  the  tris^  and  had  been  consulted  by  Mirabeau 
upon  all  the  steps  he  had  taken  upon  the  occasion. 
When  the  trial  was  over.  Lord  Minto  said,  that  it 
would  be  extremely  important  to  have  an  accurate 
account  of  what  had  passed  upon  the  trial,  inserted 
in  some  of  the  newspapers,  to  prevent  any  misre- 
presentation of  it,  which  he  thought  might  be  ap- 
prehended fVom  Mlrabeau's  enemies;  fbr  it  had 
been  observed  that  some  of  them,  and  particularly 
Languet,  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  affair, 
and  had  been  present,  watching  every  thing  that 
had  passed,  as  well  upon  the  ^al,  as  previously 
upon  the  examination  of  the  prisoner  before  the 
magistrate  who  committed  him.  At  Lord  Minto  s 
suggestion,  therefore,  he,  together  with  Baynea  and 
myself,  went  immediately  from  the  court  to  Bagnes* 
chambers,  and  there  drew  up  a  very  fair  account  of 
the  trial,  which  was  the  next  day  published  in  one 
of  Uie  newspapers.  I  have  the  paper  still  in  my 
possession,  and  it  contains  a  most  scrupulously  exact 
account  of  every  thing  that  passed.  What  was  my 
astonishment,  therefore,  some  years  afterwards, 
when  Mirabeau  had,  by  his  conduct  in  the  National 
Assembly  of  France,  drawn  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
upon  him,  to  hear,  as  I  did,  that  Mr,  Justice  Bul- 
ler had  stated  in  different  companies,  that  Mirabeau 
had  had  the  villany,  because  bis  servant  demanded 
his  wages  of  him,  and  threatened  him  with  an  ar- 
rest, to  charge  him  with  a  felony,  for  which  there 
was  so  little  fbundation,  that  it  was  proved  at  the 
trial,  that  Mirabeau  had  never  been  possessed  of  ao 
many  shiru  as  he  had  accused  his  servant  of  steal- 
ing. That  Mr.  Justice  Buller  deliberstely  circa- 
lated  these  untruths,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  I 
do  not  believe.  He  had  a  very  imperf^  re- 
collection of  the  trial,  although  he  had  hunaelf 
presided  at  it ;  he  fancied  what  he  stated ;  be  did  not 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  looking  back  to  his  notes ; 
and  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  very  important  that 
he  should  be  scrupulously  exact  respecting  a  man, 
who  had  already  so  bad  a  reputation,  and  who  would 
not  be  the  better  or  worse  for  what  was  thought  of 
him  in  England.*' 

Notwithstaoding  the  excuses  made  by 
Sir  S.  Romilly  for  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  we 
confess  we  cannot  look  upon  his  conduct 
in  any  favourable  manner.  He — a  judge 
of  the  land,  whose  solemn  duty  it  was  to 
take  accurate  notes  of  what  passed  at  every 
trial  at  which  he  presided,  without  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  refer  to  these  notes, 
either  through  inadvertence  or  design,  we 
care  not  which, — knowing  the  authority 
which  must  naturally  attach  to  every  state- 
ment of  his,  respecting  a  matter,  which 
came  before  him  judicially,— circulates  a 
false  statement  of  the  circumstances — a 
statement  deeply  injurious  to  one  not  thea 
present  to  refute  the  calumny, — and,  that 
too,  respecting  a  man,  whose  character 
was  matter  of  history,  belonging  not  to  him- 
self alone,  or  to  the  generation  among 
which  he  lived,  but  to  the  most  remote 
posterity.  So  that  the  learned  judge  ap- 
pears, in  this  matter,  not  only  a  calumnia- 
tor of  private  character,  but,  so  £ur  as  in 
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Um  lay,  a  perverter  of  histoty.  And 
probably  some  historian,  or  biographer  of 
Bfr.  Justice  Buller's  school  in  politics,  may 
cite  this  very  calumny,  thus  conclusively 
refuted,  as  a  proof  of  the  extreme  depra- 
vity of  Mirabeau.  But  to  return  from  Mr. 
Justice  Duller  to  the  man  whom  he 
thus  wantonly  reviled,  and  to  whom  he 
owes  bin  only  chance  of  being  remembered 
by  posterity. 

"  Mirabeau*s  indifference  to  the  enemies  he  made, 
tts  shown  in  various  instances  during  his  residence 
in  England.  In  his  notes  upon  the  **  Cincinnati," 
he  attacked  Sir  Joseph  Banks/or  his  conduct  as  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society,  and  he  arraigned  the 
judgment  of  the  King*s  Bench  in  the  celebrated  case 
of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph.  In  private  company  he 
was  positive  and  intolerant  in  his  opinions.  One 
remarkable  instance  appeared  at  a  dinner,  at  which 
I  was  present,  at  Mr.  Brand  Holles's.  Among  the 
company  were  John  Wilkes,  General  Miranda,  and 
Mirabeau.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  Eng- 
lish criminal  law,  its  .«!everity,  and  the  frequency 
of  public  executions.  Wilkes  defended  the  system 
with  much  wit  and  good  humour,  but  with  very 
bad  arguments.  Mirabeau  was  not  satisfied  with 
hiring  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  with  tri- 
ompbantly  refuting  his  opponent — he  was  deter- 
mined  to  crush  him  with  his  eloquence.  He  de- 
daimed  with  vehemence,  he  talked  of  Wilkes's  im- 
morality,  and  with  a  man  less  cool,  lets  indifferent 
about  the  truth,  and  less  skilled  in  avoiding  any 
personal  quarrel  than  Wilkes,  the  dispute  would 
probably  have  been  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences. Mirabeau  seemed  to  provoke,  and  take  a 
pleasure  in  these  sort  of  controversies  with  celebrated 
men ;  and  he  wrote  me  a  letter  while  I  was  on  cir- 
cuit in  1785,  in  which  he  gave  me  a  very  detailed 
account  of  a  dispute,  which  he  supposed  himself 
to  have  had  with  Gibbon  the  historian,  at  Lord 
Laosdowne's  table,  and  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  with  so  much  violence,  that  he  seems,  in 
lome  degree,  to  admit  that  he  was  to  blame.  The 
moat  extraordinary  circumstance,  however,  is,  that 
he  certainly  never  had  any  Puch  dispute  with 
Gibbon  ;  and  that,  at  the  time  when  he  supposed  it 
to  have  taken  place.  Gibbon  was  actually  residinir 
at  Lausanne.  How  the  mistake  happened,  and 
who  it  was  that  he  took  for  Gibbon,  I  never  disco- 
vered ;  but  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  I 
have  the  letter  in  my  possession.  He  introduced 
me  to  Benjamin  Vaughan,  and  Vaughan  made  me 
acquainted  with  Lord  Lansdowne ;  Mbabeau  too 
was  loud  in  his  praises  of  me  to  that  nobleman  ;  he 
had  formed  high  expectations  of  me,  he  was  anxious 
that  I  should  act  a  distinguished  part  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  he  was  impatient  to  see  me  in  parliament, 

0  the  only  theatre  upon  which  that  part  could  be 
acted.  In  all  this  he  was  actuated  by  the  most 
disiotoested  motives,  and  by  the  purest  frienddiip 
ftrme." 

It  if  creditable  to  the  abilities  of  Ro- 
miJly,  that  they  were  such  as  to  attract 
the  notice,  and  obtain  the  friendship  of 
Mirabeau ;  and  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
amiability,  and,  despite  of  all  his  errors, 
the  moral  worth  of  Mirabeau,  to  have  ac- 
qanred  and  retained  the  friendship  of  such 

1  man  as  Romilly.    Such  testimony  as 


that  which  we  have  just  extracted,  written 
deliberately  after  an  interval  of  many 
years,  when  the  subject  of  it  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  period  of  his  stormy  exist- 
ence, and  all  particulars  respecting  him 
had  ceased  to  excite  the  interest  of  politi- 
cal parties,  far  outweighs  the  innumerable 
c&lumnies  by  which  the  partizans  of  the 
"  ancien  regime  **  attempted  to  pervert 
the  history,  and  blacken  the  reputation  of 
him,  *^  who  shook  them  from  their  slum- 
bers on  the  throne.'' 

To  the  acquaintance  with  Lord  Lans- 
downe, thus  procured  for  him  by  Mirabeau, 
Romiliy  was  indebted  for  the  offer  of  a 
seat  in  parliament,  upon  terms  most  cre- 
ditable to  both  parties  ;  but  which  (though 
he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  vote  and  act  as 
he  should  think  proper)  Romiliy  had  the 
punctiliousness,  or  strength  of  mind,  to 
decline,  lest  the  consciousness  of  owing 
bis  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  any 
individual,  should  compromise  his  inde- 
pendence. The  same  ofier  was  afterwards 
renewed  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  with  a  si- 
milar result ;  an  offer  of  the  same  kind 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1805,  met 
no  better  fate; nor  was  it  until  he  became 
Solicitor  General  in  1806,  and  thereby  a 
member  of  the  government,  that  Romiliy 
thought  it  consistent  with  his  indepen- 
dence to  accept  of  a  seat  in  parliament, 
the  bestowing  of  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  individual. 

The  details  of  Romiliy 's  professional 
life  in  these  volumes  are,  we  regret  to  say, 
few  and  meagre.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  early  obtained  a  good  share  of  busi- 
ness as  an  equity  draftsman :  but  the  mid- 
land circuit,  which  he  joined  in  1784,  was 
productive  of  more  pleasure  than  profit ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  cir- 
cuit he  had  made  no  progress  : 

*<  1  had  been,  it  is  true,  in  a  few  causes ;  but  all 
the  briefs  I  had  had  were  delivered  to  me  by  Lon- 
don attorneys,  who  had  seen  my  face  in  London,  and 
whohappened  to  be  strangers  to  the  juniors  in  the  cir- 
cuit. This  afforded  me  no  opportunity  of  displaying 
any  talents,  if  I  possessed  them,  and  ihey  led  to  no- 
thing. I  might  have  continued  thus  a  mere  spectator 
of  the  business  done  by  others,  quite  to  the  end  of  the 
sixteen  years,  which  tJapsed  before  I  gave  up  every 
part  of  the  circuit,  if  1  had  not  resolved,  though  it 
was  very  inconvenient  on  account  of  (he  business 
which  I  began  to  get  in  London,  to  attend  the 
Quarter  sessions  of  some  midland  county.  It  was 
an  observation  which  1  heard  Mr.  Justice  Heath 
make,  *  that  there  was  no  use  in  going  a  circuit 
withoat  attending  sessions,'  which  determined  me 
to  try  the  experiment ;  and  I  fixed  upon  Warwick 
as  being  the  laat  place  upon  the  commissioo ;  and, 
therefore,  that  part  of  it  which  I  could  attend  with 
the  least  InterruptioQ  of  my  busineu  in  chancery, 
and  as  btlog,  also,  that  place  at  which  (ha  greatest 
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number  of  causes  were  tried.  At  the  sessions  there 
is  a  much  less  attendance  of  counsel  than  at  the 
assises ;  and  from  the  incapacity  for  business  of 
many  who  do  attend,  every  man  is  almost  certain  of 
beinff  tried,  and  if  he  hnve  any  talent,  of  being  a 
good  deal  employed.  I  found  the  experiment  very 
successful ;  I  had  not  attended  many  sessions  before 
J  was  in  all  the  business  there ;  thU  naturally  led 
to  business  at  the  as&i^,  and  I  had  obtained«A 
larger  portion  of  it  than  any  man  upon  the  circuit, 
when  my  occupations  in  London  forced  me  alto- 
gether to  relinquish  it.*' 

The  practice,  which  Romilly  thus  re- 
commends, is  now  established  with  the 
English  bar ;  and,  though  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  chancery  and  the 
common  law  bars,  is  more  strict  than  it 
was  in  his  time,  yet  the  practise  of  attend- 
ing quarter  sessions  is  found  too  advanta- 
geous to  be  abandoned,  by  the  young  men 
of  either.  All  attempts  hitherto  have 
failed  to  introduce  a  similar  practice  in 
Ireland,  by  the  affected  aristocracy  of 
a  portion  of  the  bar,  aided  by  the  jea- 
lousy on  the  part  of  the  attorneys  who 
practise  in  the  quarter  session^'  courts; 
but  its  advantages,  both  to  the  bar  and  the 
public,  are  so  obvious,  that  we  do  not  de- 
spair of  seeing  it  adopted  before  long. 

In  the  autumn  of  1789,  Romilly  vi3ited 
Paris,  then  in  the  first  flush  of  revolution- 
ary excitement.  Every. thing  seemed  to 
fbrebode  the  most  favourable  termination 
to  the  great  change  then  so  happily  begun ; 
not  a  cloud  was  visible  above  the  political 
horizon,  from  which  the  most  fearful  ob- 
server could  augur  the  near  appearance  of 
the  storm  which  soon  desolated  the  land. 
The  Bastille  had  fallen  ;  the  National  As- 
sembly was  supreme  in  France ;  and  Mira- 
beau,  having  overcome  the  first  obstacles 
which  his  unpopularity  had  created,  ruled 
the  assembly  from  the  tribune. 

**  At  Versailles  I  found  Dumont  and  Duroveray 
living  together,  and  together  conducting  a  periodi- 
cal publication  which  gave  an  account  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  was  entitled  the  Courrier  dcs  Pro- 
vinces. It  passed  with  the  public  for  Mirabeau*8— 
Mirabeau  was  well  aware  of  their  talents,  and  was 
disposed  to  benefit  by  them  ;  on  several  important 
occasions  they  assisted  him ;  and  the  address  of  the 
assembly  to  the  King  for  the  lemoval  of  the  troops, 
an  address  which  was  adopted  the  moment  Mira- 
besu  had  proposed  it,  and  which  produced  so  great 
an  effect  in  France,  was  entirely  written  by  Du- 
mont. The  last  of  Mirabeau's  letters  to  his  consti- 
tuents, one  of  the  most  eloquent  compositions  in  the 
Frendb  language,  was  also  Dumont's.  Its  extraor- 
dinary success  suggested  the  idea  of  publishing  a 
legulsr  journal  under  a  different  title,  and  not  under 
Mirabeau*s  name,  but  which,  from  the  great  talents 
dis]^yed  in  it,  was  generally  supposed  to  be  written 
by  him,  and  he  was  too  proud  of  the  performance  to 
deny  it.  Of  course  I  found  Dumont  and  Durove- 
ray in  great  intimacy  with  Mirabeau.  They  were 
very  wdl  acquainted  too  with  other  membcn  of  the 


assembly.  I  had  a  lettf  r  fVom  Lord  Lansdowne  to 
'  Necker,  I  was  acquainted  with  the  Bishop  of 
Cliartres,  a  Deputy  to  the  Sutes ;  and  by  these 
various  means  I  saw  a  great  number  of  the  persons 
who  were  most  distingui«<hed  as  speakers  in  the  as- 
sembly. I  was  very  frequent  in  my  attendance  there, 
and  often  heard  Mouuier,  Bamave,  Ladif  ToUendaly 
Thouret,  Maury,  Casales,  and  D'Espresmenil,  who 
were  some  of  the  speakers  at  that  time  mo^t  looked 
up  to  by  the  different  parties.  I  heard  Robespierre, 
but  be  was  then  so  obscure,  and  spoke  with  so  little 
talent  and  success,  that  I  have  not  the  least  reool* 
lection  of  his  person.  I  met  the  Abb^  Siey^  several 
times  at  the  Bishop  of  Chartres',— -Siey^s  was  of  a 
^morose  disposition,  said  little  in  company,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  a  full  sense  of  his  own  superiority,  and 
great  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  others.  He  was, 
however,  when  I  saw  him,  greatly  out  of  humour  with 
the  assembly,  and  with  every  body  who  had  concur- 
red in  its  decree  for  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and 
seemed  to  augur  very  ill  of  the  fesolution.  While 
I  was  at  Versailles  he  published  his  defence  of 
tithes  with  his  motto  prefixed  to  it,  *  Ifs  vguient 
itre  libreMf  et  Us  ne  savmtpat  itre  JusUs,**  At  the 
Bishop  of  Chartres'  too  I  met  Petion,  a  man  whp  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  neither  talents  nor  vices  v<,^cfa 
could  enable  him  to  have  so  great,  and  so  ud^-  -. 
nate  an  influence  on  public  a&irs  as  he  afierwardf 
appeared  to  have. 

**  What  struck  me  as  roost  remarkable  in  the 
dispositions  of  the  people  that  I  sav«  was  the 
great  desire  that  every  body  had  to  act  a  great 
part,  and  the  jealousy  which  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  entertained  of  those  who  were 
really  eminent.  The  confidence  which  they  felt  hi 
theiuselves,  and  their  unwillingness  to  be  informed 
by  persons  capable  of  giving  them  information,  was 
not  a  little  remarkable.  I  was  dining  one  day  at  M. 
Necker's,  at  Versailles,  at  a  great  dinner,  at.  which 
many  of  the  deputies  were  present,  amongst  ochers 
M.  MoUouet,  a  man  of  considerable  eminence.  It 
was  a  day  in  which  great  tumult  had  prevailed  in 
the  National  Assembly,  and  the  Bishop  of  Langres, 
who  was  then  the  president,  had  rung  his  beU  to 
command  silence  imtil  he  had  broken  it ;  but  aP  had 
been  in  vain.  The  conversation  turned  upon  this* 
Mallouet  observed  that  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  the  greatest  order  prevailed,  and  that  this 
was  accomplished  by  the  Speaker,  who  had  power, 
if  any  member  behaved  disorderly,  to  impose  silence 
on  him  by  way  of  punishment  for  two  months,  or 
any  limited  period  of  time.  M.  Necker  turned 
round  to  me,  as  the  only  Englishman  present,  and 
asked  me  if  thnt  were  so.  M.  Mallouet  had  been 
so  positive  and  bold  in  his  assertion,  that  I  thought 
the  most  polite  way  in  which  I  could  contradict  him, 
was  to  say  that  I  never  heard  of  it.  But  this  only 
served  to  give  that  gentleman  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  great  superiority  over  me.  i  might 
not,  he  said,  have  hesjd  of  It,  but  of  the  fact  there 
was  not  the  least  doubt. 

<*  Mirabeau  was  scting  a  great  part  the  whole 
time  that  1  was  at  Versailles ;  and  it  was  not 
surprising  that  he  was  a  little  intoxicated  with 
the  applause  and  admiration  that  he  received. 
He  was  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  man,  with 
great  defects  undoubtedly,  but  with  many  very 
good  qualities ;  possessed  of  great  talenU  him- 
self, and  having  a  singular  flKulty  of  bringing  fbr- 
ward  and  availing  himself  of  the  talents  of  othot. 
tie  was  a  great  plagiarist,  but  it  was  from  averioe 
not  poverty,  that  he  appropriated  to  himself  the  views 
and  the  eloquence  of  others.  Whatever  he  found 
forcible  or  beautiful  he  considered  u  ft  kind  of  c 
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mon  Y»roperty,  which  he  might  avail  himself  of,  and 
vbich  he  ought  to  make  the  modi  of,  to  promote  the 
ot^ects  he  had  in  view :  and  notwicbfttanding  all  that 
has  been  «aSd  against  him.  I  am  well  convinced  that 
both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  speeches  he  had 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  good  of  mankind  for 
his  object.  He  was  vain,  and  he  was  inordinately 
ambitious ;  but  his  ambition  was  to  act  a  noble  part, 
and  to  establish  the  liberty  of  his  country  on  the 
mou  solid  foundations.  He  was  very  unju^^tly  ac- 
cused of  having  varied  in  his  politics,  and  of  having 
gone  over  to  the  court.  From  the  beginning,  and 
vheo  he  waa  the  idol  of  the  people,  he  always  had 
it  in  view  to  establish  a  limited  monarchy  in  France 
apon  the  model  of  the  British  constitution.  That 
at  the  time  when  the  democratical  leaders  in  France 
had  fiir  other  prospects  in  contemplation ;  he  was 
in  secret  correspondence  with  the  court,  and  that 
be  received  money  from  the  Kinir,  I  think  highly 
probable ;  and  the  gross  immorality  of  such  conduct 
I  am  not  disposed  to  justify,  or  even  to  palliate. 
But  those  who  believe  that  he  sufiered  himself  to  be 
bribed  to  do  what  his  own  heart  and  judgment  con- 
demned, and  tbat  unbribed,  he  would  have  actel  a 
very  difierent  part,  do  him,  in  my  opinion,  and  I 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  his  sentiments 
at  th  different  periods  when  I  was  intimately  ac- 
qo:  "  M  with  bixn,  very  great  injustice.*' 

Time  has  converted  the  probability  of 
Romilly  iDto  a  certainty.  It  is  now  esta- 
blished that  Mirabeau  was,  for  some  short 
time  previous  to  his  death,  in  the  habit  of 
reeeiving  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
cmrt ;  but  it  has  also  established  the  truth 
of  the  distinction  drawn  by  Romilly,  and 
proved,  that,  although  the  extravagance, 
and  eonsequentembarrassmentof  Mirabeau 
forced  him  to  accept  the  proffered  monies 
of  the  court — that  they  were  accepted  as 
gifts,  and  not  taken  as  bribes,  and  that  the 
political  conduct  of  Mirabeau  was  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  influenced  by  them. 
We  do  not  deny  the  culpability  of  such 
eonduct,  or  contend  for  the  validlly  of  the 
dangerous  distinction  between  gifts  and 
bribes — ^between  the  acceptance  of  money 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  past,  and  as  an 
inducement  to  future  services,  where  such 
noney  cannot,  in  either  case,  be  received 
without  a  violation  of  duty. 

The  whole  affair  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tioD  of  the  absurdity  of  the  law  passed 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  prohibit- 
ing any  deputy  from  being  a  minister; 
it  was  this  provision,  preventing  Mirabeau 
from  entering  on  the  only  career  in  which 
be  could  then  have  effectually  served  his 
coontry,  as  the  avowed,  recognised  minis- 
ter of  the  crown,  that  drove  him  into  the 
culpable  and  dangerous  by-paths  of  court 
intrigoe— it  was  this  that  led  to  the  month- 
ly payment  from  the  Tuileries — it  was 
tbb  that  caused  the  secret  meetings  with 
the  Queen  at  St.  Cloud— it  was  this  that 
occasioned  the  vaguci  mi  not  entirely 
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groundless  suspicions  which  marred  the 
utility,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  obscured 
the  reputation  of  Mirabeau. 

Romilly*s  avocations  compelled  bim  to 
leave  France  early  in  September,  1789, 
before  any  thing  had  occurred  that  could 
dim  the  brilliancy  of  the  prospect,  or  mar 
the  pleasure  which  he  felt  in  witnessing 
the  regeneration  of  that  great  country. 
The  complexion,  however,  of  the  mighty 
drama,  the  first  scenes  of  which  had  au- 
gured so  well  for  the  termination,  gra- 
dually altered.  The  events  of  the  5th  and 
6th  of  October;  and  the  consequent  re- 
moval of  the  Assembly  to  Paris,  first 
excited  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  the 
more  reflecting.  The  death  of  Mirabeau, 
depriving  the  Assembly  of  its  recognised 
leader,  before  its  task  had  been  completed, 
or  its  duties  performed,  leaving  that  stormy 
senate  to  the  blind  guidance  of  Lafayette, 
(chivalrously  honest,  but  fatally  short- 
sighted,) and  of  Si^yes,  the  pedant  of  the 
revolution,  increased  the  chances  of  confu- 
sion, already  too  numerous.  These  chances 
were  fearfully  augmented  by  the  threatened 
invasion  of  the  rash  and  petulant  emi- 
grants, aided  by  the  coalized  kings,  whose 
manifestoes,  denouncing  the  revolution, 
threatened,  not  only  the  newly  won  liberty, 
but  even  the  long  transmitted  nationality 
of  France.  Sharp  physical  want,  rendered 
still  more  severe  by  the  vague,  but  ground- 
less suspicion  of  its  being  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  those  who,  from 
within,  stretched  forth  their  hands  implor-> 
ingly  to  the  foreign  invaders,  and  still 
more  dreaded  exiles,  who  were  already 
mustering  their  squadrons  for  the  march ; 
and  a  better  grounded  belief  of  combina- 
tion between  the  royal  occupants  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  emigrants  at  Coblentz, 
exasperated  the  French  people  to  the  last 
pitch.  The  constitution — the  result  of  so 
much  labour,  and  the  subject  of  so  much 
discussion,  was  burst  in  pieces  on  the  10th 
of  August,  and,  alas!  on  the  dd  of  Sep- 
tember, the  streets  of  Paris  flowed  with 
blood,  shed,  not  in  the  heat  and  fury  of 
civil  contest,  but  the  blood  of  unarmed, 
defenceless  prisoners — ^for  whose  murder 
there  was  not  even  the  poor  excuse  of 
political  expediency.  The  effect  which 
the  horrible  butcheries  of  the  Septembri- 
zers  produced  on  the  minds,  even  of  the 
most  zealous  advocates  of  freedom,  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  following  extracts 
flrom  a  letter  of  Romilly*s  to  Dumont, 
dated  the  10th  September,  1792 : 
<U  ohserve  that  io  your  letter  you  say  nothing 
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about  Fnno^  and  I  wish  I  could  do  so  too,  and 
forget  the  affain  of  that  wretched  country  altogether ; 
but  that  is  so  impossible,  that  I  can  scarcely  think 
of  any  thing  else.  How  could  we  ever  be  so  deceived 
in  the  character  of  the  French  nation,  as  to  think 
them  capable  of  liberty !  wretches,  who  after  all  their 
professions  and  boasts  about  liberty,  and  patriotism, 
and  courage,  and  dying,  and  after  taking  oath  upon 
oath,  at  the  very  moment  when  their  country  is 
invaded,  and  an  enemy  is  marching  through  it  un- 
resisted, employ  whole  days  in  murdering  women, 
and  priests,  and  prisoners.  Others  can  deliberately 
load  whole  waggons  full  of  victims,  and  bring  them 
like  beasts  to  be  butchered  in  the  metropolis,  and 
then  (who  are  worse  even  than  these)  the  cold  insti- 

gitors  of  these  murders,  who,  while  blood  isstream- 
g  round  them  on  every  side,  permit  this  carnage 
to  go  on,  and  reason  about  it,  and  defend  it,  nay 
even  applaud  it,  and  talk  about  the  example  th^ 
are  setting  to  all  nations.  One  might  as  well  think  of 
establishing  a  rejpublic  of  tigers  in  sotne  fbrest  of 
Africa,  as  of  maintaining  a  free  government  among 
•ttch  monsters.'' 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  actu- 
ated by  the  first  feelings  of  disappointment 
at  the  frustration  of  his  long  cherished 
hopes  of  the  emancipation  of  the  French 

f people,  Rorailly  should,  while  under  the 
nfluence  of  disgust  at  their  conduct,  and 
despair  for  their  future  progress,  have  over- 
looked considerations,  which,  in  a  calmer 
moment,  would  inevitably  have  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind.  He  would  then 
have  seen,  in  the  excesses  of  an  enslaved 
people,  whose  galling  bonds  had  been  sud- 
denly loosed,  not  an  excuse  or  justification 
of  the  continuance  of  tyranny,  but  the 
strongest  argument  for  its  entire  and 
speedy  abolition — he  would  have  seen  that 
the  excesses,  of  which  he  justly  complains, 
were  the  natural  consequences  of  that  des- 
potism which  they  are  adduced  to  justify 
I— that  the  worst  effect  of  slavery  is  the 
debasement  of  the  moral  character  which 
ft  produces;  its  greatest  curse  that  it  ren- 
ders men,  for  a  time  at  least,  unfit  for 
freedom ;  that  the  rust  of  the  fetters  eats 
into  the  linibs»  and  cankers  the  soul  of  him 
who  wears  them.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
common,  and  one  of  the  vilest  fallacies  in 
the  arguments  of  the  defenders  of  esta- 
)[>lished  despotisms,  to  use  the  mischiefs 
which  they  have  caused  as  a  reason  for  their 
continuance, — to  contend  that,  because, 
under  their  baneful  influence,  moral  evils 
have  grown  up  and  flourished,  that  there- 
fore the  causes  which  produced  them  shall 
endure  for  ever  ;  as  if,  because  under  the 
withering  influence  of  a  noxious  tree,  poi- 
sonous plants  have  well  nigh  choaked  the 
wholesome  seed,  that  therefore  no  attempt 
shall  ever  be  made  to  abate  the  nuisance, 
to  let  in  the  free  air  of  heaven,  and  to  give 
scope  to  satntary  vegetation.    It  is  not 


from  any  such  motives,  or  with  any  such 
intention,  that  Romilly  used  the  expres- 
sions which  we  have  quoted  above ;  but 
because,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  disap- 
pointment with  the  people  of  whom  be 
speaks,  he  forgot  what  it  was  from  which 
they  had  but  just  emerged — he  forgot 
how  deep  the  gloom  from  which  they 
had  just  issued,  tremblingly  indeed,  into 
the  light,  forgot  "that  they  who  in  oppres- 
sion's darkness  long  had  dwelt,  they  were 
not  eagles  nourished  with  the  day."  He 
forgot  too  the  peculiar  circums^nces  of 
Paris  at  the  time,  which  are  more  fully 
considered  in  the  answer  of  his  friend 
Dumont,  who,  while  he  sympathises  in  his 
disgust  and  disappointment,  gives  a  more 
accurate  representation  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Paris  at  the  time : 

*<  You  must  have  been  dining  at  Bentham's  when 
M.  De  Lianconrt  received  the  news  of  the  horrible 
death  of  M.  De  La  Roche  fbucauld.  We  tried  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  it  was  the  Cardinal  and  n»t 
the  Duke*  for  although  those  liorrible  wild  beasts 
had  no  more  right  to  kill  the  one  than  the  other,  yet 
the  virtues,  the  services,  the  patriotixm  of  the  latter 
would  add  much  to  the  horror  of  this  butchery.  I 
walk  about  half  the  day  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
Scication.  from  the  im possibility  of  remaining  atiil, 
with  my  thoughts  fixed  upon  the  sad  events  whidi 
are  flowing  from  a  Kource  whence  we  had  flattered 
ourselves  human  happiness  wm  to  arise.  Let  us 
bum  all  our  books,  let  us  cease  to  think  and  dream 
of  the  bent  system  of  legislation,  since  men  make  lo 
diabolical  a  use  of  every  truth,  and  of  every  princi- 
ple. Who  would  believe,  that  with  such  noble 
maxims,  it  would  be  possible  for  men  to  give  them, 
selves  over  to  such  excesjtes ;  and  that  a  constitution 
the  most  extravagant  in  point  of  freedom,  ahonld 
appear  to  those  ravages  the  code  of  tyranny.  The 
past  in  hideous,  but  what  is  still  more  frightful,  is, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  expect,  nothing  to  hope  fk-om 
the  future.  We  shall  see  nothing  but  destruction 
and  masmcre ;  unle«s  France  should  separate  into  a 
great  number  of  independent  states,  it  is  imposaible 
to  form  an  idea  in  what  way  order  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. I  endeavour,  however,  to  find  some  coun- 
terpoise fbr  these  thoughts ;  I  know  that  it  is  the  ap- 
proach of  a  hostile  army  that  has  thtown  the  people 
into  this  fever ;  I  have  not  forgotten  the  rage  and 
frantic  grief  which  I  myself  endured,  when  I  aaw 
Oencva  surrounded  by  three  hostile  armies,  united 
to  enforce  our  submission  to  a  government  we  de- 
tested. I  can  conceive  that  in  a  great  city  like 
Paris,  where  so  many  passions  are  in  femient, 
they  must  have  risen  to  a  pitch  of  madness  against 
the  ari8tocrats  who  have  drawn  upon  their  country 
the  scourges  of  Austria  and  Prussia  ;  and  that  when 
the  people  found,  that  the  sanguinary  manifesto  of 
the  Prussian  Attila  threatened  to  destroy  all  with 
fire  and  sword,  that  those  who  should  escape  the 
one  should  perish  by  the  other,  they  may  have 
said  to  themselves,  *  Before  we  die  let  us  snatch  from 
the  conspirators  the  joy  of  their  triumph.*  In  their 
late  paroxysm,  they  murdered  the  prisoners  because 
a  report  had  been  spread  that,  at  the  approa^  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  prisons  would  be 
thrown  open,  and  that  the  prisoners  would  purchase 
their  pardon  by  serving  their  King,  and  turning 
agahift  the  patriots. 
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<<IhiYtt  jutt  feeeired  a  letter  from  Parit,  written 
\lf  the  Bsildest  and  most  humane  man  I  am  ac- 
qiabted  with,  and  he  wems  to  think  that  all  that 
bai  taken  place  was  necessary ;  that  it  was  the  sub- 
fVsioQ  of  a  conspiracy,  and  that  without  it  Paris 
would  nndonbtedlf  be  given  up  to  foreign  troops. 
It  if  M.  Cabanis  (the  friend  and  physician  of  Mira- 
biaa)  who  writes  to  me  thus.  He  has  no  interest  in 
die  success  of  the  revolution,  he  is  misled  by 
pKtf  spirit ;  but  when  party  spirit  misleads  good 
aid  enlightened  men,  it  must  surely  have  assumed 
some  spedoni  form.  No  doubt  is  entertained  of 
the  treachery  of  the  Ckmrt. 

**1  do  not  endeavour  to  palliate  horrors  which 
Mkt  all  my  principles,  but  I  endeavour  to  see  things 
ai  diey  are ;  and  I  know  that  if  the  people  are  fero- 
cious despots  their  rulers  are  no  less  so.  Reckon  the 
Dumber  of  pei^ns  who,  in  Poland,  have  been  the 
victims  of  a  single  woman,  (Catherine  the  Second,) 
enly  reflect  that  this  one  woman,  without  provoca- 
1km,  without  any  cAuse  whatever,  may  lay  claim  to 
thedeatha  of  two  millioos  of  human  beings.  Think  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  you  will  perhaps  admit 
that  one  may  still  wish  for  the  success  of  the  French 
arms,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the  Prussians  and 
Autoians,  without  oifence  to  humanity.  If  the 
Acnch  tbould  be  beaten,  I  should  make  up  my 
Hind  to  the  event  more  easily  than  I  should  have 
done  if  these  horrible  scenes  had  never  been  acted. 
But  I  cannot  help  shuddering  at  this  league,  the 
principle  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  justify,  in  as 
Bvdi  as  the  blackest  of  the  crimes  of  the  French 
peeple  weve  subseqnent  to  It,  and  for  the  most  part 
by  it." 


It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  neither 
Somilly,  nor  his  distinguished  corres- 
pondent, were  spared  long  enough  to  wit- 
ness the  complete  practioU  refutation  of 
those  gloomy  predictions,  which  the  ca^ 
laroitous  evenU  of  1792  and  1793  gave 
rise  to,  respecting  the  unfitness  of  the 
French  nation  for  liberty.  They  would  have 
seen  that  same  ferocious  populice  of  Paris, 
whose  crimes  they  so  feelingly  bewail,  after 
a  short  period  of  constitutional  freedom, 
restricted  as  that  was  by  the  jealousy  of  a 
dynasty,  conscious  of  its  own  unpopula- 
rity, becoming,  by  a  successful  and  sangui- 
nary struggle  with  the  foreign  battalions 
ofthat  dynasty,  once  more  absolute  masters 
of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  of  the  government 
of  France ;  displaying,  during  the  period 
of  their  supremacy,  a  moderation  in  victory 
never  equalled  in  any  preceding  popular 
struggle  in  any  country,  and  unsurpassed 
even  by  the  tranquillity  exhibited  in  the 
much  vaunted  instance  of  the  revolution 
of  1688,  (the  result  of  an  aristocratical 
eombmation,  aided  by  the  presence  of  a 

Cwerful  invading  army.)  They  would 
ve  seen  them  finally  relinquishing  that 
power,  which  they  had  gained  at  the 
cannon*8  mouth,  into  the  hands  of  men 
mideserving  of  such  important  tru^t,  and 
reliimiDg  to  those  humble  avocations 
which  iSey  had  lefty  to  save  the  liber^ 


of  France  from  the  conspiracy  which 
threatened  its  existence.  It  is  not  be- 
cause the  sequel  has  not  been  answerable 
to  the  commencement — because  the  results 
have  not  answered  our  expectations — ^be- 
cause  the  **  imperial  theme**  has  not  cor- 
responded with  the  "swelling  prologue" 
which  ushered  it  in — it  is  not  oecause  the 
French  people  knew  better  how  to  achieve 
a  victory,  than  to  secure  its  fruits,  that 
we  are  to  refuse  them  the  praise  of  win- 
ning it  It  is  not  because  they  aflowed 
themselves,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  to 
b6  cheated  of  the  objects  for  which 
they  fought,  by  a  wily  pretender;  w^o, 
wearing  the  garb,  and  using  the  language 
of  liberality,  until  he  had  firmly  seated 
himself  upon  the  throne,  from  which  a  less 
mischievous,  because  weaker  despot*  had 
been  hurled,  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
spurned  the  instruments  that  he  had 
used,  that  we  are  therefore  to  deprive 
them  of  the  merit  to  which  they  are 
fairly  entitled,  or  to  join  in  the  sneers  of 
the  timid  or  the  treacherous,  who  seek  to 
disparage  all  popular  revolutions,  and  to 
inculcate  submission  to  tyranny,  by  point- 
ing out  the  little  benefit  to  be  derived  even 
firom  successful  resistance. 

Romilly  married,  in  January,  1798|  a 
lady  whose  society  was  a  source  of  hap« 
piness,  unalloyed  by  aught  but  the  consi- 
deration that  it  was  liable  to  interruption ; 
and  whose  death  occasioned  the  calamity 
that  deprived  his  country  of  his  services. 
Seldom  has  so  high  a  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  a  wife  been  given  by  a  husband, 
as  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  own 
autobiographical  memoir,  written  after  an 
experience  of  nearly  twenty  years;  the 
sincerity  of  it  was  also  fatally  attested 
by  the  melancholy  catastrophe,  which  ter- 
minated his  life  and  sorrow  at  the  same 
time.  A  hurried  visit  to  Paris,  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  afforded  Ro- 
milly an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  effects 
produced  in  France  by  a  revolution,  which, 
—despite  of  its  bavins  given  rise  to  the 
stem,  but  temporary  despotism  of  Bona- 
parte, then  First  Consul — called  into  exist- 
ence three  millions  of  landed  proprietors, 
and  changed  the  miserable,  toil-worn  serf 
of  the  feudal  lord,  into  an  independent 
citizen. 

"  During  our  journey,  which  was  entirely  through 
a  com  country,  we  found  the  land  every  where  cuU 
tivated,  no  waste  land  to  bo  seen ;  but  we  saw  no 
pasture,  and  no  turnips.  A  number  of  smaU  new 
form  bouses  have  been  built,  and  the  condition  of 
the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  the  people  seems  to 
have  been  much  hnproved." 
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BONNET. 


In  1805,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  in 
strict  alliance  with  the  Whig  opposition, 
was  desirous  of  selecting  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  that  party,  to  whose  guidance  he 
might  entrust  himself,  and  upon  whose 
advice  he  might  rely  in  matters  both 
public  and  private,  and  fixed  upon  RomiUy 
for  that  purpose ;  and,  accordingly,  an  offer 
was  made  to  him,  from  his  Royal  High- 
ness, of  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  of  the  un- 
recognised, but  important  ofRce  of  adviser 
to  the  heir  apparent.  The  office  and  the 
seat  were  unhesitatingly  declined  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.Creevey,the  medium  of  communica- 
tion upon  that  occasion,  which  seems  to 
have  cost  Romilly  some  trouble  in  the  pre- 
paration; lest  the  assertion  of  his  resolution 
to  be  independent  should  create  displea- 
sure in  the  mind  of  Royalty,  whose  favours 
it  is  not  always  safe  to  decline.  There 
were,  however,  other  reasons  influencing 
Romilly  in  this  refusal,  besides  the  main- 
tenance of  political  independence : 

<<  1  had  tpoken  the  truth  in  my  letter,  but  not  the 
eotfre  truth ;  nor  was  it  fit  I  should.  I  was  aTerse 
to  being  brought  into  parliament  by  any  man,  bat  by 
the  Prince  above  ail  others.  To  be  under  personal 
obligations  of  that  kind  to  him,  to  be  in  a  situation 
in  which  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  a  politician,  he  might 
repose  a  particular  confidence  in  me,  was  what  I 
above  all  things  dreaded.  I  knew  from  some  con- 
versations, which  Lord  Lansdowne  told  me  had  taken 
place  between  him  and  Lord  Moira  some  years  be- 
fore, that  the  Prince  had  expressed  a  wish  to  know 
some  lawyer  upon  whose  advice  he  could  safely  rely. 


and  in  whom  he  might  place  nnbonnded  oonfidenee; 
and  that  he  was  dedrous  of  fi»rming  such  a  connex- 
ion before  his  areession  to  the  throne.  The  subject 
of  the  desired  confidence  was  also  mentioned  to 
roe  ;  and  it  was  one  upon  which  I  imagined  tht  heat 
advice  was  likely  to  be  the  least  acceptable.  These 
circumstances  occurred  to  me  when  I  wrote  ny  an- 
swer; and  I  thought  that  it  might  perhaps  prove  a 
fortunnte  circumstance  that  I  had  thus  early  an  op- 
portunity of  letting  the  Prince  know  what  J  was.  If 
such  as  he  ibund  me,  he  should  be  disposed  toadvanet 
me  to  any  high  honour,  I  might  indeed  hope  to  be 
able  to  render  some  important  services  to  the  pub- 
lic, if  on  the  other  hand,  the  specimen  of  my  in- 
dependence should  prove  an  obstacle  to  my  pio- 
motion,  it  would  be  clear  that  I  could  not  obtain 
it  but  upon  conditions  understood,  if  not  expressed, 
to  which  I  never  would  submit.  '* 

But,  though  Romilly  thought  it  his  datj 
to  decline  the  dazzling,  but  dangerous, 
post  thus  intended  for  him,  the  expression 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Prince,  then  the  head 
of  the  opposition,  as  to  his  probable  utility 
in  Parliament,  was  not  to  be  neglected ; 
and  he  was  about  to  purchase  a  seat  in 
parliament,  as  the  only  means  of  procuring 
it,  which  would  leave  him  perfectly  free 
and  unshackled  in  the  discharge  of  his 
parliamentary  duties,  when  the  formation 
of  the  Whig  administration,  in  1806,  re- 
lieved him  from  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
his  seat,  and,  as  Solicitor  General,  and  m 
member  of  the  government,  one  was  pre* 
vided  for  him.  The  history  of  his  career 
in  parliament  we  must  reserve  for  a  sepa« 
rate  article. 


SONNET. 

Far  in  the  dusky  mist  of  night-veiled  Time, 
Where  year  on  year,  each  darker  than  the  last. 
Dread  future  grimly  frowns  upon  the  past, 

High  on  a  bright-rayed  emerald  throne  sublime 

I  see  a  white- robed  6gure.    Her  white  band 
Points  to  where  commerce,  spreading  far  and  wide, 
Shapes  her  broad  course  across  the  boundless  tide, 

And  scatters  plenty's  blessings  o*er  the  land ; 

While  genVous  freedom  from  its  dustful  grave 
Rears  high  the  prostrate  banner  of  mankind. 
And  flings  abroad  its  folds  before  the  wind— • 

Hope  to  the  valiant — Ruin  to  the  slave  I 
That  figure— who  is  she  ?    Oh  I  Erin,  thou  I 
Alas  I  alas  I  how  different  art  thou  now  t 
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RECORDS    OF    THE    HEART. 

BY  WILLIAM   CARLETON. 
NO.   I. — THE   parents'   TRIAL. 


It  may  appear  to  many  persons,  that  the 
life  and  death  of  a  harmless  idiot  boy  can 
present  very  few  facts  or  incidents  of 
sufficieDt  importance  to  interest  readers 
in  general,  or  to  touch  those  chords  which 
are  apt  to  shrink  from,  rather  than  re- 
spond to,  any  sympathy  with  such  a  sub- 
ject. 1  doubt,  however,  whether  there  is 
a  single  object  in  the  wide  dominions  of 
nature,  that  is  not  bound  by  some  tie, 
latent  or  obvious,  to  that  incomprehensi- 
ble origin  of  our  happiness  and  misery, 
the  human  heart.  So  manifold  are  its 
ebai^es  and  transitions,  and  so  endless 
ibe  variety  of  the  situations  in  which  it  is 
placed,  that  it  becomes  impossible  for  the 
most  successful  searcher  into  its  mysteries, 
to  discover  the  inconceivable  gradations 
of  the  impulses  that  guide  it,  the  secret 
power  of  its  associations,  or  the  new  states 
of  feeling  into  which  the  infinite  shiftings 
of  external  circumstances,  added  to  its 
uoconscious  experience  during  the  pro- 
gress of  general  life,  may  throw  it.  Would 
Trenck,  when  buoyant  with  the  hopes 
that  such  a  brilliant  outset  in  life  promised 
him,  have  deemed  it  possible  that  any  va- 
riety of  fortune,  however  strange,  could 
have  taught  him  the  sympathy  which  may 
subsist  between  a  man  and  a  mouse  ?  No ; 
and  for  my  part  I  candidly  admit,  that  I 
would  look  with  contempt  upon  the  indi- 
vidual who  would  avow  himself  incapable 
of  entertaining  sympathy  with  a  hangman. 
A  mortal  being  absolutely  vicious  or  vir- 
tuous has  never  lived,  nor  can  there  be 
found  a  character  which  does  not  exhibit 
something  either  to  avoid  or  imitate,  and 
consequently  to  sympathize  with — Homo 
WOT,  et  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puio — 
is  an  axiom  as  full  of  truth,  as  it  is  of 
affection,  and  reflects  endless  honour  upon 
the  noble-minded  heathen,  whose  heart 
conceived  a  sentiment  almost  worthy  of  the 
humane  beauty  of  Christianity. 

Alexander  Wilson  was  a  young  man  of 
▼erv  respectable  character,  in  the  upper 
raniks  of  middle  life;  that  is  to  say,  he 
filled  that  most  important  position  in  so- 
eietf,  which  lies  between  the  wealthy 
fiurmer  and  the   unpretending;   country 


gentleman.  He  kept  his  car,  and  drove 
his  gig,  but  at  the  same  time  managed 
his  own  property,  superintended  his  work- 
men, and  for  the  most  part  bought  and 
sold  his  own  cattle.  He  was  possessed  of 
a  small  fee-simple  estate,  worth  better 
than  three  hundred  a  year  ;  but  besides 
this  he  farmed  four  hundred  acres  of  ex* 
cellent  land,  to  which  was  attached  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  mountain  ;  the  latter  at 
nearly  a  nominal  rent  Wilson  had  been 
designed  for  the  Church,  and  received  a 
collegiate  education,  but  as  his  disposition 
became  gradually  inclined  towards  the 
active  pursuits  and  healthy  amusements 
of  a  country  life,  he  ultimately  gave  up 
all  pretensions  to  a  profession,  took  the 
farm  I  have  alluded  to,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  most 
promising  and  intelligent  agriculturist. 

Wilson,  when  about  to  determine  his 
pursuit  in  life,  was  eminently  handsome, 
and  certainly  became  a  great  favourite  in 
the  drawing-room.  On  his  return  from 
College,  his  manners  were  gentlemanly, 
and  his  complexion  possessed  of  that  deli- 
cacy which  study  and  protection  from  the 
elements  both  bestowed  upon  it ;  thereby 
creating  that  character  which  young  ladies 
who  incessantly  read  novels,  understand 
by  the  term  **  sentimental."  In  a  short 
time,  however,  the  paleness  of  sentiment 
and  study,  which  after  all  was  little  else 
than  the  absence  of  sun  and  wind,  began 
to  disappear,  and  his  features  to  assume 
the  firm  and  manly  tone  of  health  and 
exercise.  His  relish  for  the  sports  of  the 
field  was  sufficiently  keen  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  rational  amusement,  without 
bringing  him  to  the  pitiable  condition  of 
those  who  suffer  them  to  become  the 
business  of  life,  and  who  appear  to  con- 
sider themselves  created  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than,  as  Fielding  humourously  paro- 
died it — Peras  cansumere  natu  Many  of 
the  fair  sentimentalists — a  class  who  look 
upon  health  to  be  incompatible  with  their 
idea  of  beauty — ^now  began  to  think  that 
he  was  getting  quite  coarse  and  vulgar, 
and  were  frequently  heard  to  exdainit 
**  Dear  me,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  so  into* 
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resting  a  young  man  as  Wilson  should 
allow  himself  to  sink  down  into  the  rustic 
pursuits  of  a  mere  farmer  I" 

And  unquestionably  it  was  true,  that  a 
very  remarkable  change  did  certainly  take 
place,  not  only  in  his  appearance  and  per- 
son, as  we  have  said,  but  also  in  his 
general  manners  and  deportment.  His 
dress,  though  respectable  and  well  made, 
was  not  so  decidedly  fashionable,  nor  of 
such  exqui8i(;e  materials  as  before;  his 
demeanour  and  conyersation .  were  more 
frank  and  open,  and  a  great  deal  less  am- 
bitious of  polish  and  sentiment,  than  while 
he  had  the  Church  in  view.  He  no  longer 
spoke  to  the  other  sex  in  that  small  voice 
of  ipsinuating  soilness,  which  they  relish 
80  much  jn  young  men  of  decided  piety. 
He  had  now  ceased  to  be  that  sweet 
undertoned  appendage  of  the  drawing- 
ropm,  ydeped  a  divinitv  student,  and  as 
a  natural  consequence,  he  had  also  ceased 
to  make  himself  remarkable,  by  discussing 
jio  other  topic  than  a  reliffious  one,  or  to 
look  upon  the  secular  tendency  of  general 
conversation  in  a  mixed  company,  as  a 
proof  how  much  vital  godliness  was  dis- 
appearing from  the  world.  Instead  of 
never  permitting  the  muscles  of  his  face 
to  relax  beyond  such  a  serious  smile  as 
was  sufficient  to  show  a  well-brushed  set 
of  teeth  and  a  horror  of  profane  mirth,  he 
could  now  laugh  out  from  the  heart  like  a 
man.  He  had  also  eiven  up  the  practice 
of  discussing  with  pious  old  ladies,  and 
their  daughters  or  nieces,  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  most  popular  preachers,  and 
of  charitably  recommending  his  own  set 
to  the  utter  condemnation  of  all  others. 
The  white  hand,  the  still  whiter  cambric 
handkerchief,  and  the  gilt  Bible,  well  dog- 
eared, 80  as  to  denote  the  faithful  text- 
hunter,  were  no  longer  paraded  with  that 
grave  air  of  sincerity,  which  though  often 
real,  is  on  the  other  hand  too  frequently 
assumed.  Under  any  circumstances,  this 
sober  ostentation  of  *'  seriousness"  in 
mixed  company  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
offensive  to  good  taste,  as  well  as  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  true  religion,  which 
jievei;  bangs  out  a  black  flag  to  tell  the 
world  where  she  is  to  be  found,  as  well  as 
the  colours  sh^  is  knowQ  jby.  . 
,  At  all  .eyents,  the  change  that  I  have 
mentioned  in  Wilson,  was  quite  obvious  to 
all  who  bad  known  him.  He  was  now  a 
stout,  fine  looking  young  man,  with  an 
ppen  and  handsome  countenance,  tinged 
into  the  .brown  hues.ot^  robust  health,  by 
activity  and  employment.    He  also  con- 


tracted what  I  may  term  a  courteous 
bluntness  of  manner,  by  which  it  was  easy 
to  see  how  readily  the  wealthy  farmer  and 
the  man  of  education  may  meet  in  the 
same  person,  and  form  a  model  of  gentle« 
manly  ease  and  independence,  which  it 
would  be  well  to  see  more  frequently 
imitated  by  the  class  to  which  he  b^ 
longed. 

It  was  very  natural,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  young  man  at  Wilson's 
period  of  life,  should  begiti  to  feel  the 
inconvenience  of  not  having  some  person 
to  manage  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
his  house,  and  to  bestow  that  happiness, 
which  can  never  be  participated  in  by  a 
solitary  heart  Added  to  this,  the  natural 
ardour  of  an  affectionate  disposition  de- 
termined him,  with  as  little  delay  as  post* 
sible,  to  marry.  Nor  was  it  difficult  for  a 
highly  educated,  handsome  young  fellow, 
as  he  was,  and  very  independent  besides 
in  his  circumstances,  to  select  a  suitable 
companion  from  among  classes  even 
higher  than  that  in  which  he  moved. 
With  equal  good  sense  and  good  feeling, 
he  paid  his  addresses  in  a  quarter  where 
both  prudence  and  affection  justified  his 
choice.  Jane  Lesmond  was  a  lovely  and 
accomplished  girl*  somewhat  diffident  ia 
her  manner,  as  almost  every  girl  possessing 
tender  and  profound  feeling  is.  She  waa 
not  one  of  those  who  parade  their  accom- 
plishments before  society,  or  who  take 
delight  in  obtruding  them  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  both  strangers  and  friends,  until 
their  exhibition  becomes  not  merely  com- 
mon-place, but  painful.  On  the  contrary, 
she  might  be  passed  by,  as  one  of  those 
who  appear  to  be  born  only  to  fill  a  place 
in  the  crowd,  were  it  not  that  her  beauty 
was  by  no  means  of  that  description  which 
could  be  overlooked.  To  a  discriminating 
eye  her  silence  and  modesty,  instead  of 
being  the  result  of  insipidity,  were  soon 
discovered  to  proceed  from  observation 
and  reflection.  Indeed  the  slightest  op- 
portunity of  conversation  disclosed  the 
reluctant  manifestations  of  a  mind  far 
beyond  the  common  order,  and  a  taste 
equally  cultivated  and  just  She  was  the 
only  daughter,  but  not  the  only  child,  of  a 
Captain  Lesmond,  who,  afler  a  long  and 
not  undistinguished  life,  had  retired  on 
full  pay  and  an  honourable  pension.  Some 
reluctance  was  certainly  manifested  by 
himself  and  his  family  against  the  propose^ 
alliance,  but  Wilsen's  manners,  good  sense, 
and  circumstances,  were  really  so  unob- 
jectionable, that   it  was   deemed   more 
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advisable  to  unite  them,  than  to  sacrifice 
Miss  Lesmond's  happiness  to  that  parade 
and  wealth  which  could  neither  purchase 
nor  restore  it. 

Wilson's  union  with  her  was  indeed  a 
happy  one.  The  residence  to  which  he 
brought  her,  was  every  way  suitable  both 
to  their  taste  and  education.  It  was  situa- 
ted on  the  brow  of  a  small  hill,  which 
swept  easily  down  to  a  very  sweet  lake, 
that  lay  a  few  hundred  perches  below  it, 
and  whose  green  smooth  margin  contrasted 
beautifully  with  the  summer  sheen  of  its 
waters.  Behind  it  rose  a  semicircular 
sweep  of  fine  old  timber,  tenanted  by  a 
rookery,  and  in  every  direction  the  eye 
was  gratified  by  a  country,  rich  in  culti- 
vation and  luxuriant  scenery.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left,  from  among 
the  beeches  in  which  it  was  embosomed, 
rose  the  tapering  spire  of  the  Parish 
Church,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  that, 
could  be  seen,  through  a  natural  vista  in 
the  trees,  the  white  and  modest  Glebe- 
House  of  the  clergyman.  Directly  oppo- 
site, a  rustic  bridge,  quite  in  character 
with  the  scenery,  spanned  a  quiet  stream, 
whose  waters  glistened  as  the  light  of  the 
san  fell  upon  them  from  different  quarters 
of  the  heavens.  Altogether  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  summer  landscape,  on 
which  lay  a  spirit  of  greater  tranquilHty 
and  repose. 

In  this  sweet  spot,  with  all  of  rational 
enjoyment  which  life  can  afford  to  persons 
of  regulated  desires,  Wilson  and  his  wife 
passed  for  a  few  years  a  calm  and  serene 
existence.  Three  girls  had  already  blessed 
their  union,  and  as  the  children  were 
beautiful,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say, 
that  their  fond  parents  absolutely  idolized 
them.  Now,  however,  commenced  that 
secret  yearning  of  the  heart,  which  under 
such  circumstances  is  naturally  felt  for  the 
absence  of  a  son.  Their  attachment  to  each 
other  was  in  no  degree  diminished,  but  on 
the  contrary,  soflened  into  a  spirit  of  greater 
tenderness,  by  the  three  beautiful  pledges  of 
their  love.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  their 
affection,  tender  as  it  unquestionably  was, 
gradually  became  overshadowed  by  a 
latent  melancholy,  which  each  endeavoured 
to  conceal  from  the  other.  Many  a  secret 
prayer  did  they  offer  up— uttered  too  in  a 
spirit  of  pious  timidity,  that  shrank  back 
at  the  idea  of  dict|iting  to  the  Almighty — 
that  if  it  were  consonant  to  his  divine  will, 
fiieir  most  anxious  wishes  might  be  grati- 
fied by  the  birth  of  a  male  child.  In  this 
beaatifol  hope    of  a  parent's  heart  did 


they  both  live,  until  the  eve  of  a  fourth 
still  quickened  their  expectations  into  an 
anxiety  that  became  actually  painful.  It 
passed,  and  another  daughter  was  wel- 
comed to  their  hearth  with  an  affection, 
which  for  the  first  time  was  absorbed  in  a 
stronger  feeling  of  disappointment  and 
regret. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  they  were 
not  happy,  and  that,  however  blameless 
their  lives,  resignation  to  the  will  of  God 
in  this  matter  was  not  among  their  vir- 
tues. They  secretly  repined,  but,  as  yet, 
did  not  venture  openly  to  murmur  against 
the  hand  that  withheld  the  earnestly  be- 
sought blessing.  A  perceptible  chill  too 
somewhat  cooled  that  exquisite  spirit  of 
endearment,  which  up  to  this  period  cha- 
racterized their  affections.  They  felt  uneasy, 
restless,  discontented,  and  if,  for  a  mo- 
ment, a  contemplation  of  the  good  be- 
stowed upon  them,  unconsciously  lit  up 
their  hearts  into  momentary  gratitude  and 
happiness,  the  quick  memory  of  their 
want  startled  them  back  into^  anxiety  and 
gloom. 

A  fifth  event  again  approached — passed 
— and  added  another  unwelcome  innocent 
to  the  number  of  their  girls.  Its  mother 
wept,  and  the  father,  whose  naturally  fine 
understanding  had  become  so  subservient 
to  the  weakness  of  his  heart,  as  to  fall  into 
a  superstitious  belief  in  dreams — ^which  but 
resemble  the  wishes  that  create  them— i 
experienced,  upon  this  last  occasion,  such 
a  mortifying  revulsion  of  feeling,  that  he 
actually  refused  to  kiss  his  babe,  nor  could 
he  for  some  days  be  prevailed  upon  to  see 
either  its  mother  or  itself.  His  good  sense, 
however,  and  the  impulses  of  a  heart  na- 
turally generous  and  compassionate,  soon 
occasioned  him  to  feel  ashamed  of  thus  vi- 
siting upon  his  helpless  infatit  and  innocent 
wife  a  displeasure  which  was  both  un- 
manly and  impious.  He  took  them  back, 
however,  rather  to  his  pity  than  his  affec- 
tion ;  for  his  heart  began  to  lose  the  power 
of  loving  with  its  wonted  ardour,  and  to 
feel  a  general  disrelish  and  a  growing 
apathy  towards  every  thing  about  him 
that  had  once  been  dear  to  it.  From 
this  period  his  mind  began  to  darken  ; 
his  principles  became  unfixed,  and  the 
providence  of  God  no  longer  shone  be- 
fore him  in  its  visible  beauty  and  order. 
In  short  Wilson  was  a  complete  illustration 
of  a  truth,  which  has  nut  been  sufiieiently 
observed,  viz.  that  our  feelings  in  many 
circumstances  and  positions  of  life  modify, 
or  altogether  change  our  principles,  much 
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more  tlian  the  world,  or  the  individuals 
themselves  influenced  are  apt  to  imagine. 
His  mind,  at  once  dissatisfied  and  enfee- 
bled, was  now  incapable  of  seeing  the 
moral  relations  that  subsist  between  God 
and  man,  except  partially  or  imperfectly ; 
for  indeed  his  growing  prejudices  disco- 
loured every  object  which  he  looked  on  or 
examined.  The  result  unhappily  was,  that 
ere  properly  aware  of  it,  Wilson  found 
himself  an  infidel  and  sceptic:  for  true 
it  is,  that  the  powerof  the  judgment  soon 
becomes  clouded  by  the  errors  of  the 
heart 

For  some  months  he  remained  in  this 
painful  and  gloomy  state,  seeking  through- 
out all  nature,  both  physical  and  moral, 
for  arguments  to  justify  the  very  opinions 
which  constituted  his  own  unhappiness; 
and  he  soon  found,  that  with  character- 
istic consistency  every  new  objection 
against  truth,  whilst  it  flattered  the  pride 
of  his  intellect,  disturbed  his  soul  with  an 
impatient  sense  of  hb  own  condition,  as 
well  as  of  the  general  disorder  which  be 
thought  marked  the  great  mass  of  human 
opinions ;  so  that  whilst  he  advanced  in 
his  new  doctrines,  he  found  that  his  sys- 
tem, instead  of  soothing  his  mind  into 
peace  and  comfort,  was  only  another  name 
for  distress  and  misery.  This  oflen  in- 
duced him  to  say,  that  he  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  believe  a  wholesome  error,  than  to 
fix  his  faith  upon  one  of  those  philosophi- 
cal doctrines,  which  relax  the  morals, 
whilst  they  raise  the  mind  into  a  vain  and 
empty  pride  in  its  own  powers. 

To  such  a  fluctuating  and  unsettled 
state  of  thinking  and  feeling  was  Wilson 
reduced,  when  his  wife  had  the  unspeaka- 
ble transport  of  presenting  him  with  a 
son. 

Few  men  can  say  what  they  are,  and 
still  fewer  what  they  will  be — WiisoVi  ar- 
gued narrowly ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  substituting  feeling  for  reason,  he 
adopted  scepticism,  not  because  it  was 
truth,  but  because  he  had  no  son.  There 
are  thousands  who  reason  on  the  subject 
of  religion  in  this  way,  and  who,  when 
the  feelings  upon  which  their  opinions 
have  been  formed,  pass  away,  or  happen 
to  be  changed  by  some  event  which  tills 
the  heart  with  what  it  wished  for,  imme- 
diately fall  back  into  truth — less  from  con- 
viction than  from  a  complacent  impression 
of  gratitude,  and  are  henceforth  excel- 
lent christians  merely  in  compliment  to 
tlje  goodness  of  providence. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  birth 


of  a  son  wrought  an  instantaneous,  and 
we  might  say  a  remorseful,  change  in 
Wilson.  To  him,  whose  moral  conduct 
had  never  been  depraved  by  his  opinions, 
nothing  remained  but  to  repudiate  his 
speculations.  He  looked  upon  the  fkce 
of  his  infant  son,  as  an  index  of  truth,  a 
vindication  of  God's  providence  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  good  and  evil ;  but  above  all 
things,  as  a  living  argument  against  the 
rashness  of  man,  in  drawing  general  in- 
ferences from  particular  states  of  feeling* 
It  is  true,  that  had  not  his  mind  lost  much 
of  its  force,  he  might  have  perceived  that 
this  mode  of  reasoning  himself  back  into 
truth,  was  very  much  akin  to  that  by  which 
he  had  reasoned  himself  out  of  it.  As 
few,  however,  hold  their  principles  from 
pure  reason,  man  cannot,  without  much 
presumption,  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  feir*  - 
low  creatures,  as  if  he  himself  were  free 
from  the  same  weaknesses.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  that  on  the  birth  of  his  son  Wil- 
son repented  his  errors,  and  deeply  re- 
gretted the  day  that  he  ever  dared  to 
murmur  against  Providence,  or  to  ques- 
tion those  truths,  which,  like  the  stars  of 
heaven,  are  visible  by  their  own  light. 

To  him  and  his  wife  it  was  truly  aa 
event  fraught  with  inexpressible  happi- 
ness. Their  affection  now  revived  into  all 
its  original  tenderness  and  warmth.  The 
babe,  which  was  called  Alexander  after 
its  father — for  Mrs.  Wilson  would  allow  it 
no  other  name — became  from  the  moment 
of  its  birth  the  idol  of  its  parents  and  its 
sisters,  the  theme  of  every  little  tongue, 
and  the  topic  of  incessant  admiration  and 
delight  with  young  and  old  in  the  family. 
Whether  this  inordinate  love  of  its  parents 
was  right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  inform  our  readers  that 
every  day  encreased  it  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  had  already  become  the  ridicule 
of  all  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  their  extraordinary  and  unpre- 
cedented attachment ;  an  attachment, 
which  resembled  rather  the  irrational  im- 
pulses of  instinct,  than  the  chastened,  but 
elevated  affection  of  religion  and  reason. 

A  change  of  new  delight,  however,  soon 
came  over  their  spirits  in  the  birth  of 
another  son.  Wilson*s  happiness  absolutely 
became  quite  tumultuous,  indeed  so  much 
so,  that  both  himself  and  his  wife,  who, 
after  all,  were  naturally  disposed  to  be 
contented,  acknowledged  they  had  nothing 
now  to  wish  for.  Between  the  birth  of 
their  two  sons  there  elapsed  only  the  space 
of  twenty  moptbs ;  so  that}  to  their  d^ 
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lighted  parents  they  promised  to  grow  up 
Hke  twins,  or,  as  has  been  often  said,  and 
from  its  beaut j  may  be  often  said  again, 
like  tiro  cherries  upon  the  same  stalk. 
Their  hearts,  however,  felt  that  a  charm 
lay  upon  their  first  born,  which,  in  con- 
lequence  of  what  they  had  suffered,  gave 
to  their  love  for  him  a  tenderness  that  no 
hmguage  could  express.  He  was  also  his 
&ther*s  name-sake  and  his  image,  and 
none  of  our  readers  who  are  parents,  need 
be  told  how  slight  are  the  circumstances 
which  occasion  the  affections  to  incline  to 
one  child,  even  where  both  or  all  are  much 
beloved.  There  never  was  a  family  born, 
in  which  there  has  not  been  a  favorite ; 
Bty,  the  very  animals  are  known  to  sin- 
gle out  a  particular  object  of  affection 
imoDg  their  young:  and,  although  it  is 
iojorioas  to  allow  this  unaccountable  pre- 
dilection to  be  seen,  yet,  when  we 
feel  that  it  exists  by  some  mysterious 
principle  of  nature,  we  can  do  nothing 
more  than  regulate  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  becomes  those  who  know  that,  how- 
ever it  may  exist,  it  is  recognised  neither 
by  reason  or  justice. 

In  this  case  the  overfond  parents  were 
M  exception  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
Miog  towards  the^rsi  son.  Not^  heaven 
knows,  that  the  other  was  either  neglected 
or  unbeloved ;  for  dearly  was  he  cherished 
by  both.  The  favouritism,  however,  was 
•0  evident,  that  their  other  children,  as 
weU  as  the  servants,  have  been  oflen  known 
to  pUy  upon  it  in  a  manner,  which  any 
one  not  totally  infatuated  might  have 
easily  seen  through.  They  themselves  of 
course  were  not  sensible  of  this,  nor  of 
the  ridiculous  exhibitions  of  weakness 
which  the  folly  of  their  conduct  presented 
to  others.  The  principal  burthen  of  their 
cooversatioD,  ere  a  year  had  dosed  on 
little  AHek,  was  the  number  of  perfections 
which  already  began  to  bud  in  him.  Many 
a  time  have  they  talked  themselves  asleep 
whilst  indulging  in  all  those  happy  hopes 
aad  prophecies,  to  which  the  parents'  heart 
loves  to  turn,  whibt  looking  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  future  for  the  fate  of  their  off- 
spring. They  would  send  him  into  the 
army — for  his  mother  warranted  he  would 
be  brave  like  grand  papa — his  father  saw, 
as  indeed  any  body  might,  by  his  expan- 
sive forehead,  that  he  would  possess  genius. 
Or  what  if  he  entered  the  church  ?  who 
knew  but  he  might  become  a  bishop? 
Here  hia  mamma  kissed  his  lordship,  and 
then  papa  should  have  a  kiss  too.  But 
Aere  was  the  army,  where  he  might  rise 


to  be  a  general  ?  Here  the  little  general 
was  kissed  again  with  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  if  an  oracle  had  foretold  it.  *^  But,*' 
said  his  father,  <*  what  would  you  think  of 
the  law,  my  darling?  You  would  not  be 
sorry  to  see  him  a  judge,  would  you?'* 
To  the  mother  again  this  new  point  was 
transport — her  eyes  sparkled,  and  once 
more  was  the  little  judge  devoured  with 
kisses  by  the  fond  but  weak  parents. 

When  the  child  had  reached  his  second 
year,  his  father  observed  that  sometimes 
for  a  moment  the  serene  brow  of  his  mo- 
ther would  become  shaded,  as  she  contem- 
plated him.    This,  where  he  knew  the  ful- 
ness of  her  happiness  to  be  equal  to  his 
own,  surprised  him  considerably,  and  he 
could  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that 
it  was  one  of  those  pauses  of  the  heart,  as 
it  were,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
cessive outpouring  of  a  mother's  love,  ren- 
dering it  necessary  for  nature  itself  to  de- 
mand as  it  were  a  moment  of  rest  to  revive 
its  moral  energies.    Sometimes  he  thought 
that  it  might  be  one  of  those  gloomy  an- 
ticipations,  which  in   spite  of  hope  and 
love,  will  intrude  themselves  on  the  parents* 
imagination  in  a   thousand   shapes,    and 
wh^ch  are  anxious  in  proportion   to  the 
force  and  fervour  of  affection.     Having 
thus  satisfied  himself  by  attributing  what 
he  had  obsei'ved  to  causes  which  we  must 
admit  were  very  natural,  he  felt  disposed 
to  pay  very  little  attention  to  them,  espe- 
cially as  his  wife  in  conversation  made  no 
allusion  whatsoever  to  her  feelings.  Week, 
however,  after  week,  only  appeared  to  en- 
crease  her  discomfort,    and  to  lengthen 
those  unaccountable  pauses  in  her  happi- 
ness.    Sometimes  he  observed  her  to  get 
deadly  pale  after  a  long  and  earnest  con- 
templation of  her  child,  and  he  remarked 
also  that  whatever  the  source  of  this  oc- 
casional melancholy  might  be,   she  felt 
extremely  anxious  to  conceal  it  from  him. 
Of  course,   as  the  child  was  clearly  the 
object  of  this  secret  solicitude,  her  silence 
as  to  its  origin  only  increased  his  anxiety 
to  know  it, — and  one  day  as  she  pressed  it 
to  her  heart,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  grief, 
which  even  his  presence  could  not  restrain^ 
he  ventured  to  enquire  why  she  wept — 
"Do  not  ask  me,"  said  she,  **  indeed  I 
scarcely  know.-r-I  think — I  am  sure — that 
my  anxiety  is  groundless.   At  all  events  do 
not,  at  least  tor  some  tinfe  longer,  press 
me  upon  it.    You  know,  my  dear  Alick, 
that  there  are  a  thousand  matters  to  dis- 
turb a  mother's  hearti  which  will  not  occur 
to  any  one  else." 
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<<  But  you  appear,  Jaue,  to  be  unhappy.'' 

"  No,  no,  how  can  I,  having  him — ^but 
say  you  will  not  press  me— for  some  time 
at  least" 

**  Certainly  not,  my  dear ;  at  the  same 
time  you  must  admit  that  I  cannot  but 
participate  in  your  anxiety,  whatever  it 
may  proceed  from.** 

"  A  little  titpe,  I  trust,  will  wholly  re- 
move it — and  then,  the  moment  I  find  my- 
self mistaken,  I  will  let  you  know  what  it 
was  that  occasioned  me  to  feel  as  I  do." 

Thus  ended  the  conversation;  not  at 
all  to  the  satisfaction  of  Wilson,  who  now 
felt  doubly  anxious  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  her  grief.  That  the  child  was  in  some 
degree,  if  not  solely  the  cause  of  it,  he 
had  little  doubt,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
resolved  to  try,  by  observing  it  closely, 
whether  he  could  not  ascertain  the  cause 
of  her  distress. 

Two  or  three  months  now  elapsed,  dur- 
ing which  Wilson  from  time  to  time  felt 
that  his  own  spirit  was  beginning  to  ex- 
perience intervals  of  darkness,  even  deeper 
than  those  which  obscured  the  joy  of 
the  mother.  Neither,  however,  at  this 
period  had  the  slightest  anticipation  of  the 
terrible  discovery  which  the  progress  of 
another  year  was  to  make.  He  now  re- 
solved to  have  a  communication  with  his 
wife  upon  the  subject ;  at  the  same  time 
he  felt  peculiar  difficulty  in  introducing  it, 
in  consequence  of  not  knowing  exactly  in 
what  language  to  express  the  novel  and 
unintelligible  sensations  which  depressed 
him  so  much. 

•*  Jane,  my  love,"  said  he,  one  evening 
as  they  sat  alone,  "  I  feel  that  there  is 
something  about  our  darling  child  which 
I  cannot  understand." 

His  wife  immediately  clasped  the  infant 
to  her  breast,  whilst  a  torrent  of  tears  fell 
down  her  theeks — **  my  child,  my  child," 
she  sobbed,  ^^from  the  moment  of  his 
birth  he  has  never  smiled  vpon  his  mother  ! 
And  oh !  Alick,  Alick,  why  is  this  so  ?'• 

The  husband  paused,  his  lip  quivered, 
and  a  paleness  like  that  of  death  over- 
spread his  temples. 

«*  It  is  true,"  said  he,  "  nor  on  me,  his 
father ;  he  knows  us  not." 

He  rose,  wrung  his  hands,  and  walked 
in  deep  distress  about  the  room. 

"What  can  be  the  cause  of  it?"  en- 
quired the  mother,  whilst  her  streaming 
eyes  were  tenderly  fixed  upon  the  child. 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  her  husband, 
"yet  how  frequently  have  we  seen  him 
laugh." 


"  Yes,"  she  returned,  "  but  it  always 
appeared  to  be  at  some  inward  thought, 
as  it  were,  of  his  own — ^his  eye  is  clear 
and  mild  enough,  but  1  have  never  met 
the  expression  in  it  that  recognised  m^." 

*'  As  yet  he  has  recognised  nobody," 
replied  the  father,  "  and  perhaps  afler  all 
we  attach  more  to  the  circumstance  thaa 
we  ought.  The  intellect  of  some  children 
is  of  slow  development ;  indeed  this  has 
been  the  case  with  many  who  have  become 
the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  society  af- 
terwards." 

How  easy  it  is  to  give  hope,  or  to  re- 
ceive comfort,  where  affection  is  sanguine, 
for  the  heart  is  ever  willing  to  believe  in 
what  it  wishes.  The  mother,  as  she  sur- 
veyed the  baby,  appeared  to  be  much  re- 
lieved by  this,  and  Wilson  himself  drew 
consolation  from  what  he  had  said. 

"  You  will  see,"  he  added,  «*  that  in  a 
little  time  the  light  of  individual  love  will 
begin  to  beam  from  these  sweet  blue  eje^ 
of  his.  Indeed  I  entertain  perhaps  greater 
hopes  from  him  than  if  he  knew  us.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  he  is  not  a  common  child; 
and  believe  me,  if  God  Almighty  spares 
him,  the  event  will  prove  it — otherwise  I 
have  little  penetration." 

He  then  took  the  sweet  and  serenely  pas- 
sive boy  in  his  arms,  and  exclaimed,  whilst 
the  mingled  fire  of  hope  and  affection 
flashed  from  his  eyes — 

**  Incipe^  parve  puer^  ritu  cognotcere  matrenu^* 
Which  having  explained  to  his  wife,  the 
conversation  terminated,    much  more  to 
their  satisfaction  than  either  had  appre 
bended  it  would  have  done. 

Our  readers,  from  what  we  ha^e  written, 
will  naturally  suppose  that  these  most  ear- 
nest aspirations  of  the  parents  were  not  to 
be  gratified,  and  that  the  smile  of  recogni- 
tion was  never  to  light  up  the  innocent 
countenance  of  their  first-born  son.  If  so, 
they  are  mistaken.  The  fact  of  having  an 
object  always  before  the  eye,  will  gradually 
impress  such  a  habit  of  attachment  to  it, 
as  sooner  or  later  will  not  fail  to  manifest 
itself  in  many  ways.  When  the  little  in- 
nocent had  reached  the  age  of  two  years 
and  a  half,  his  mother  received  a  visit  from 
a  Mrs.  St.  John,  a  young  cousin  of  hers, 
who  had  been  recently  married.  It  was 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  her 
husband  was  somewhere  in  the  yard,  pre- 
paring to  go  out  to  shoot  Mrs.  St.  John 
very  naturally  took  the  child  in  her  arms, 
and  was  about  to  caress  him,  when  he 
turned  from  her,  and  stretching  his  little 
hands  towards  Ills  mamma,  cried  to  get  to 
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ber.  The  quick  eye  of  the  mother  perceived 
it  all,  and  the  suddenness  of  joy  caused  her 
to  gire  a  short  scream,  but  in  a  moment 
she  restrained  her  feelings,  lest  the  child 
might  become  alarmed.  She  stretched  out 
her  arms,  the  child  stretched  out  his  to 
meet  her,  and  as  he  did  it,  he  looked  up 
into  her  face  and  smiled.  It  was  too  much 
for  her,  and  this  consummation  of  her 
hop^  came  too  unexpectedly  upon  her 
heart  The  next  moment  she  sank  upon 
the  sofa,  where  she  had  been  sitting  with 
the  child  clasped  to  her  bosom,  and  for  a 
short  time  lay  insensible,  to  the  utter  con- 
sternation of  her  cousin.  On  recorering, 
she  rallied  as  well  as  she  could,  and  having 
dropped  hastily  upon  her  knees,  held  her 
boy  up,  as  it  were  to  heaven, — but  the  ful- 
ness of  her  gratitude  was  such  that  lan- 
guage was  denied  her.  She  sobbed  aloud, 
however,  and  wept  for  many  minutes,  until 
she  felt  that  this  delicious  luxury  of  tears 
relieved  her.  She  then  rang  the  bell,  and 
enquired  from  one  of  the  servants  if  her 
master  had  gone  out,  who  pointed  to  him 
just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  passing  from 
the  gate  that  opened  into  the  avenue  and 
kwn.  Pen,  ink,  and  paper,  were  imme- 
diately got,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  dis- 
patched a  messenger  afler  him  with  the 
IbUoiriog  brief  but  touching  communica- 
tion— 

"May  the  name  of  God  be  praised  for 
ever! 

"  My  dear  Alick — return  immediately-— 
onr  child's  eyes  have  smiled  upon  its 
mother — he  knows  me — oh,  he  knows  me  f 
I  am  too— too — happy — and  the  tears  that 
blot  this  are  tears  of  gratitude  and  delight. 
"  Your  own  Jane." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  detail  the  en- 
raptured father  8  return,  or  the  scene  which 
immediately  took  place,  inasmuch  as  our 
readers,  we  feel  assured,  can  much  better 
conceive  than  we  could  describe  it 

In  the  due  course  of  time  the  father  also 
vas recognised,  and  subsequently  the  sisters 
and  his  little  brother.  What  a  happy  family 
at  thb  period  was  that  of  which  we  write. 
Not  a  wish  had  they  ungratified.  Without 
ambition,  pride,  or  the  sordid  spirit  of  this 
vile  world,  they  lived  together  in  peace  and 
love  and  harmony.  It  is  true,  Wilson  felt 
t  certain  degree  of  good-natured  vanity, 
touching  the  prophetic  penetration  he  had 
display^  with  reference  to  little  Alick : 

**I  told  you,  love,"  he  would  often  say 
to  his  wife,  '*  that  he  would  in  time  re- 
cognise  us  all,  and  that  the  intellect  of  many 
dmdren  destined  to  become  eminent  ii  of 


alow  development*  You  see  the  first  part 
of  my  prophecy  came  true,  and  take  my 
word  for  it,  so  will  the  last.  That  child  it 
decreed  to  be  an  uncommon  child,  and 
will  be  heard  of  yet." 

Where  are  the  hearts  Uiat  can  quarrel 
with  such  language,  when  proceeding  from 
the  lips  of  a  father?  If  there  be  any  such, 
we  do  not  envy  them  the  coolness  of  their 
philosophy,  nor  that  superiority  of  wisdom 
which  condemns  what  after  all  has  in  it 
more  of  virtue  than  of  weakness.  In  the 
mean  time,  month  ader  month  followed, 
until  the  child  had  reached  the  close  uf  his 
third  year.  For  about  three  months  pre- 
ceding this,  however,  the  doting  parents 
were  occasionally  startled  by  many  vague 
impressions  that  were  caused  by  his  very 
singular  manner  and  habits.  His  charac- 
ter was  marked  by  an  apathy,  which  they 
could  not  at  all  understand.  He  mani- 
fested, for  instance,  the  utmost  indifference 
to  the  quality  of  his  food,  and  was  often 
found  eating  substances,  which  even  the 
instinct  of  childhood  itself  at  his  age  would 
avoid.  He  could  utter  also  only  a  few  in- 
distinct words,  from'  the  enunciation  of 
which,  it  was  quite  clear  that  his  organs  of 
speech  were  either  of  slow  growth,  or  im- 
perfect in  their  formation.  But  he  was  at 
the  same  time  so  mild  and  gentle  and  in- 
offensive, that  every  one  loved  him,  and 
his  parents  neither  could  nor  would  receive 
into  their  hearts  the  dreadful  surmises 
which  some  of  the  servants  and  many 
strangers  now  began  to  entertain  concern- 
ing his  mind.  It  could  not,  however,  b0 
long  concealed  that  the  stamp  of  reason 
was  not  upon  him.  Day  after  day  the 
withering  truth  became  more  clear,  and 
although  his  parents  felt  many  a  hope  and 
many  a  wish,  that  time  would  by  degrees 
evolve  from  his  mind  those  principles  of 
reason,  which  had  not  yet  appeared  in  their 
first  elements,  yet  alas  I  time  only  con- 
firmed the  frightful  fact — that  their  mild 
and  sweet  and  harmless  child — the  princi- 
pal hope  of  their  house  and  of  their  heart 
— was  an  idiot  from  his  birth  ! 

What  pen,  when  this  fearful  discovery 
was  made,  could  depict  the  grief  and  agony 
of  his  distracted  parents  ?  For  many  weeks 
their  sorrow  was  like  that  of  those  who 
are  without  hope.  Medical  advice  was 
immediately  procured,  and  every  thing 
done  that  could  in  the  remotest  degree  be 
supposed  capable  of  rendering  the  harm- 
less creature  any  assistance.  The  peasant 
doctor,  with  his  list  of  infallible  herbs,  and 
the  wise  old  woman,  reported  to  be  equally 
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8uccessfu1>  were  all  tried,  but  in  vain.  The 
hopes  of  his  at  all  becoming  rational  were 
gone  for  ever. 

There  are  circumstances  in  which  many 
persons  hesitate  not  to  consider  the  death 
of  those  who  are  dear  to  them  as  a  relief. 
For  some  months  afler  the  heart-breaking 
fact  was  proved,  Wilson  and  his  wife  ima- 
gined that  they  would  rather  see  their  son 
dead  than  live  through  life  a  hapless 
idiot.  An  attack  of  measles  however  soon 
taught  them  how  little  they  knew  of  their 
own  hearts.  It  was  then  that  the  pain 
he  felt  but  could  not  express  drew  out 
about  him  a  brooding  tenderness,  that 
trembled,  or  we  might  rather  say,  shrank 
back  into  agony,  at  the  bare  contemplation 
of  his  loss. 

'<  Let  him  but  be  spared,*'  said  his  mo- 
ther ;  '*  what  is  it  after  all  but  to  lead  for 
so  many  years  as  God  may  allot  him,  a 
harmless  and  happy  life  of  childhood.  If 
he  is  denied  the  use  of  reason,  he  is  saved 
from  the  responsibility  of  sin  and  crime. 
Are  we  not  taught  that  of  such  as  he  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ?** 

Indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  the 
depths  to  which  affection  reaches  in  the 
human  heart.  Mrs.  Wilson  had  thought  it 
impossible  that  any  circumstance  could 
have  encreased  that  which  she  felt  for  her 
boy,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  his  af- 
fecting infirmity.  The  love  of  a  mother, 
however,  becomes  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  claims  of  its  objectt  which  indeed  shows 
a  beautiful  economy  in  the  arrangement  of 
our  moral  feelings.  A  child  for  instance 
is  loved  with  an  affection  peculiarly  vigi- 
lant and  cherishing,  because  its  absolute 
dependance  on  the  parent  renders  this  de- 
scription of  attachment  not  merely  neces- 
sary but  delightful.  In  proportion,  how- 
ever, as  it  grows  up  into  manhood  the  at- 
tachment which  is  felt  for  it,  though  losing 
none  of  its  strength,  ceases  to  be  charac- 
terized by  the  gushes  of  tenderness  and 
endearment,  which  are  lavished  upon  in- 
nocence and  infancy.  So  was  it  with  Mrs. 
Wilson,  who  now  unhappily  aware  that  the 
helplessness  of  the  poor  boy  was,  as  she 
said,  to  extend  through  life,  began  to  feel 
a  new  principle  of  love  spring  up  towards 
him,  which  was  superinduced  by  the  in- 
curable malady  of  his  mind,  and  his  utter 
dependence  upon  her  care  and  affection. 

From  little  Alick*s  birth,  until  he  was 
seized  by  the  measles,  he  never  had  a  day's 
illness ;  but  now  there  was  something  in  the 
sickness  and  pain  which  the  poor  child 
felt»  80  inexpressibly  touching,  that  very 


few  could  look  on  his  sufferings,  or  hear 
his  moans,  with  an  unmoved  heart.  What 
then  must  not  his  parents,  whose  love  for 
him  was  such  as  the  reader  knows,  have 
felt  ?  The  doctor  attended  him  every  day, 
but,  as  for  his  mother,  she  was  never  from 
beside  bis  bed,  day  or  night ;  and,  indeed, 
if  she  only  absented  herself  from  the  room, 
even  for  a  short  time,  his  mild  but  languid 
eye  would  keep  searching  about  and  ex- 
ploring every  corner,  with  an  expression 
in  it  so  full  of  sorrow,  and  an  affectionate 
longing  for  her  appearance,  that  nothing 
on  earth  could  present  a  more  affecting 
object  of  pity  and  attachment 

One  day,  when  he  happened  to  be  left 
accidentally  alone  by  the  nurse  who  bad 
charge  of  him,  his  mother  stole  lightly  to 
the  room  door,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  lest,  should  be  be  asleep,  the  noise 
of  her  footsteps  might  awaken  him.  On 
looking  in,  she  perceived  that  there  was 
no  one  in  the  room,  and  paused  a  moment 
to  ascertain,  by  the  manner  of  his  breath- 
ing, if  he  were  asleep.  The  child  neither 
saw  her,  nor  could  he  have  heard  her 
foot.  However,  while  listening,  as  we  have 
said,  the  words  **  Mamma,  come — ^mamma, 
come,'*  fell  faintly  on  her  ear,  for  the  poor 
thing  was  not  able,  from  illness,  to  utter 
them  above  his  breath.  She  immediately 
went  over,  and  laying  her  head  down 
beside  his,  spoke  to  him  tenderly ;  he  im- 
mediately raised  his  little  feverish  hand, 
and  placing  it  on  her  neck,  said,  as  if  to 
himself,  " now^*  intimating  his  saUsfaction 
at  having  her  beside  him.  It  is  unnecea- 
sary  to  say  that  the  sluices  of  the  motber^s 
grief  were  opened,  or  that  her  tears  fell  in 
showers  upon  his  cheek. 

Another  incident,  equally  affecting,  took 
place  after  be  had  been  for  some  days  on 
the  recovery.  His  father,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  the  concerns  of  bis  farm  to 
manage,  went  into  the  nursery  several 
times  every  day  to  see  him.  On  one  of 
those  occasions,  the  child  expressed,  by 
his  feeble  gestures,  a  wish  that  he  would 
stoop  down  to  him.  He  did  so ;  and  the 
poor  boy's  eyes  expressed  happiness. — 
When  the  father,  however,  was  about  to 
withdraw  himself,  and  leave  him,  the  child, 
looking  upon  him,  uttered  one  word,  whieh 
went  to  the  uttermost  depths  of  his  heart, 
'*Stayr 

He  stooped  again,  kissing  him,  not 
without  tears,  at  this  pathetic  instance  of 
attachment,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
affectionate  innocent  was  asleep. 

If  this  illness  of  the  mindless  boy  made 
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his  parents  feel  what  a  deep  affliction  his 
death  would  have  been  to  them,  his  reco- 
very, on  the  other  hand,  filled  them  with 
a  satisfaction  which,  in  a  great  measure, 
reconciled  them  to  his  melancholy  priva- 
tion.  Henceforth  he  was  watched,  and 
clierished,  and  caressed  by  his  sisters,  as 
a  brother  whom  they  ought  to  love  and 
tend  tlie  more,  in  consequence  of  his  in- 
capacity to  take  care  of  himself.  And, 
to  render  them  their  due,  it  is  but  just  to 
lay,  that  nothing  could  surpass  the  un- 
eeasiog  attention  which  they  paid  him. 
He  was  the  helpless  one  of  the  family — 
(he  centre  of  all  their  affections — the  inno« 
cent  being  whom  every  one  was  to  please, 
and  none  to  offend.  No  matter  what  acci- 
dent he  might  have  been  the  cause  of — 
what  little  plaything  he  broice,  or  what 
cooHnand  he  transgressed,  one  word  was 
sufficient  for  all — "  it  was  poor  Alick." 

His  parents  felt  it  as  one  great  comfort, 
that,  in  his  idiotcy,  there  was  nothing 
whatsoever  that  could  be  termed  repulsive 
or  di^usting;  on  the  Contrary,  it  was 
marked  by  a  serene  and  mild  spirit,  that 
breathed  a  melancholy  beauty  about  his 
ST^eet  and  inoffensive  character.  His  face 
wupale,  but  his  skin  clear  and  indicative 
o!  health ;  his  hair  fair,  and  his  blue  eyes 
rimarkable  for  that  innocent  artlessness 
w  lich  is  found  oflen  to  mark  the  expres- 
sion of  those  unhappy  beings  who  are  bom 
with  so  faint  a  portion  of  the  light  of  rea- 
son. But,  though  healthy,  the  poor  boy 
was  of  a  slender  make,  and  the  feebleness 
of  his  physical  frame  still  knit  him  more 
dosdy  into  the  hearts  of  all  those  whose 
affections  prompted  them  to  guard  him 
^nst  accident  and  danger. 

Of  all  the  members  of  his  family,  how- 
erer,  there  was  none  perhaps  so  beloved 
by  him  as  his  little  brother,  companion, 
and  playfellow,  Willy — nor  any,  I  might 
add,  who  loved  him  so  well.  They  were 
inseparable —  rising  and  lying  down,  eating, 
sleejMng,  and  playing  together.  Willy, 
thoneh  younger,  soon  became  his  guide 
and  his  champion ;  and  an  affecting  thing 
it  wu  to  see  the  little  fellow  resent  and 
pnnish  the  injuries  rendered  by  their 
^honghtless  or  wicked  playfellows  to  his 
iaoocent  and  peaceful  brother.  A  sense  of 
thtt  gradually  wrought  itself  into  the  un- 
>ttt(Msd  principle  of  gratitude,  which  lay  at 
the  sweet  boy*s  heart,  and  brought  out  a 
^t  of  attachment  to  his  little  brother, 
which,  perhaps,  was  not  felt  for  any  other 
pcnon  whatsoever.  He  therefore  learned  to 
depend  apo&  hijDi  for,  indee<ji|  witbout  hini; 


he  could  do  nothing,  and  would  scarcely 
venture  any  where.  Many  a  time  have  their 
parents  watched  them — ^their  hearts  over- 
flowing with  affection  towards  both,  as, 
with  their  little  arms  wreathed  round  each 
otlier^s  necks,  they  walked  about  the  lawn 
— a  perfect  living  picture  of  love  and 
affection. 

Indeed,  both  parents  were  now,  we  might 
say,  as  much  resigned  to  the  condition  of 
their  child,  as  it  was  possible,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  be.  Every  little  incident 
connected  with  the  boy,  and  indeed  with 
both,  filled  their  hearts  with  that  enjoyment 
which  love  like  that  they  bore  them  can 
extract  from  such  details.  If  their  father, 
for  instance,  happened  to  be  absent,  even 
in  the  fields,  the  moment  they  saw  him 
approach  the  house,  both  would  run  to 
meet  him,  and,  looking  up  to  him  with 
happy  faces,  each  would  thrust  a  little 
hand  into  his,  and  in  this  manner  all  would 
return  to  the  house,  the  delighted  parent 
listening  to  their  prattle,  or  attempting  to 
answer  queries  which  would  often  pose 
philosophy  herself  to  solve  or  unravel. 

Little  Alick's  utterance  had  now  become 
so  distinct  that  he  could  pronounce  intel- 
ligibly enough,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
every  word  was  marked  by  those  balbutise 
which  hang  about  the  accents  of  childhood, 
and  which  also  cling  so  frequently  through 
life  to  the  imperfect  enunciation  which  is 
found  to  characterise  natural  weakness  of 
intellect.  This  defect  is  almost  always 
apparent  in  the  language  of  those  who  are 
bom  without  the  faculty  divine;  but  it  acts, 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  exponent  of  their 
innocence,  reminding  those  who  might 
thoughtlessly  ridicule  or  harm  them,  that 
their  hearts  are  as  infantine  as  their  ac- 
cents. Such  as  we  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe was  the  gentle  tenour  of  his  happy 
life,  which  resembled  in  some  degree  the 
beautiful  strain  of  wild  and  melancholy 
music  which  one  often  hears  in  a  dream ; 
not  that  it  passed  without  those  occurrences 
that  are  always  magnified  by  the  heart, 
and  which,  when  death  removes  those  dear 
objects  of  our  love,  come  back  to  the  me- 
mory with  a  poignancy  that  gives  such  a 
bitter  and  abiding  character  to  our  sorrow. 

We  shall  recite  a  few  of  those  little  re- 
cords of  innocence,  and  if  they  may  appear 
unimportant  to  our  readers,  let  them  re- 
fiect  that  they  were  not  deemed  so  by  the 
hearts  to  whom  our  mindless  boy  was  dear. 
And  let  such  as  have  been  bereft  of  some 
beloved  little  one — perhaps  the  very  star 
of  their  oiic€  bappy  h€«rtb|  whoie  joyous 
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Toice  19  silent  among  them  for  ever— let 
such  we  say,  ask  their  teeming  memories, 
whether  or  not  the  slightest  incident  that 
ever  occurred  to  the  departed  one,  be- 
comes not  a  matter  of  deep  and  cherished 
recollection  to  the  bruised  heart- 
There  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  likely 
to  induce  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
Guardian  Spirits,  than  a  consideration  of 
the  many  almost  miraculous  escapes  which 
may  be  witnessed  in  the  lives  of  children. 
One  of  those  which  befel  little  Alick,  we 
shall  mention.  The  day  on  which  it  oc- 
curred was  warm  and  sultry,  the  time 
being  about  the  middle  of  June :  he  and 
Willy  had  been  out  playing  from  about 
one  to  two  o'clock,  when  his  brother 
brought  him  home,  for  both  got  hungry, 
and  wanted  bread  and  butter.  In  a  short 
time  his  manly  little  guardian,  overcome 
by  heat  and  exercise,  fell  asleep,  and  the 
poor  boy  sauntered  out  to  amuse  himself 
in  a  little  solitary  ramble,  as  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  only  when  any  slight 
indisposition  or  other  cause  prevented  his 
brother  from  accompanying  him.  On  his 
way  to  a  pasture-field  behind  the  house, 
he  met  one  of  the  serving«women  who 
wore  a  red  kerchief  on  her  neck ;  the  boy 
was  strubk  with  it,  and  pointing  up  to  hb 
own  neck,  asked  her  to  put  it  on  him. 
£very  member  of  the  household  felt  a 
pleasure  in  complying  with  the  harmless 
wishes  of  the  gentle  creature,  and  she 
accordingly  took  it  off  her  own  neck,  and 
pinned  it  around  his  shoulders,  just  as  she 
herself  had  worn  it.  He  immediately  felt 
it  with  apparent  curiosity,  and  giving  her 
a  look  indicative  of  the  pride  and  delight 
of  a  child,  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  which 
he  never  did,  unless  when  highly  grati- 
fied. 

"  Bessy  is  good,  Willy,"  said  he,  and 
as  he  spoke  he  looked  about  inquiringly, 
exclaiming,  "  Where  is  Willy  ?  fiessy  is 
good,"  said  he,  "and  when  she  grows  big, 
me  will  buy  her  a  watch" — a  promise 
which  his  father  was  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing to  himself.  He  lingered  about  the 
lawn  for  some  time,  admiring  the  gaudy 
colour  of  the  kerchief,  and  feeling  its  tex- 
ture, when  passing  through  a  gate,  which 
was  accidentally  and  negligently  left  open, 
he  entered  an  adjoining  tield,  and  saun- 
tered along,  murmuring  to  himself,  or 
addressing  his  little  brother,  and  then 
starting  with  surprise  on  perceiving  that 
he  was  not  with  him. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Wilson,  anx- 
ious to  improve  tha  breed  of  his  cattle. 


had  a  few  days  before  purchased  a  very 
fine  bull,  which  he  ordered  to  be  turned 
into  the  field  in  question.  This  animal, 
one  known  to  entertain  a  fierce  antipathy 
against  the  colour  of  red,  immediately  on 
seeing  the  child  pass  him,  began  to  growl 
forth  those  low  terrific  bello wings  which 
indicate  his  rage,  and  to  paw  the  ground, 
which  he  also  tore  up  with  his  thick 
strong  horns;  his  furious,  but  downcast 
eyes  glaring  with  actual  fire,  whilst  the 
hot  smoke  rolled  out  in  blue  volumes 
from  his  expanded  nostrils.  The  caprices 
of  such  innocenU  as  Alick,  and  indeed  of 
all  children  with  respect  to  their  pUy- 
things,  are  proverbial.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  enraged  beast  started  at 
full  speed  for  the  child's  destruction,  and 
when  to  a  spectator  his  life  was  absolutely 
beyond  hope  or  relief,  he  pulled  off  the 
kerchief,  and  throwing  it  from  him,  walked 
away  without  being  even  aware  of  his 
danger.  The  animal  still  attracted  by 
the  glare  of  the  hated  colour,  turned  his 
rage  upon  the  kerchief,  which  he  gored 
and  spumed  and  trampled  on,  with  a  de- 
gree of  fury  that  was  appalling,  when  we 
consider  the  helpless  being,  from  whom 
the  Providence  of  God,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  so  slight  an  incident,  had 
averted  it  The  screams  of  the  female 
servant,  the  sole  eye-witness  of  this  fright- 
ful occurrence,  for  she  had  been  sent  out 
to  seek  him,  were  so  loud  and  long,  that 
the  whole  family  ran  with  horror  to  the 
gate  which  opened  into  the  field  where 
the  animal  was  kept  She  had  presence 
of  mind,  however,  instantly  to  undeceive 
them  by  saying  he  was  safe ;  and  his  own 
appearance  at  the  gate,  calm  and  placid 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  gave  them 
full  assurance  that  with  him  all  was  well. 
In  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  animal  was 
shot  and  Alick  was  watched  with  a  vigi- 
lance so  acute,  that  out  of  his  father's 
house  he  was  seldoni  or  never  afterwards 
suffered  to  be  alone. 

There  were  other  instances  of  what 
might  be  termed  Providential  interposition 
in  his  behalf,  equally  striking,  but  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  dwell  upon  them  as 
especial  arguments  from  wfaach  to  draw 
particular  inferences  ;  for  we  are  well 
aware  that  however  the  hand  of  God  be 
visible  in  such  occurrences,  they  may  by 
very  plausible  reasoning  be  also  imputed 
to  die  contingencies  which  arise  out  of  the 
innumerable  variety  of  incidents  that  meet 
and  harmonize  together,  or  clash  Uk6  an- 
tagonist principlea  in  life. 
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The  next  record*  therefore,  of  the  gentle 
boy,  which  we  shall  put  down,  is  one  of  a 
different  and  much  more  pathetic  descrip- 
tion. His  mother's  love  for  him,  as  the 
reader  already  knows,  was  in  walceful 
watchfulness  and  glowing  tenderness  of 
beart,  almost  beyond  the  ordinary  love  of 
mothers,  sWeet  and  beautiful  as  that  most 
affectionate  and  divine  principle  is.  She 
it  was  who  with  her  own  hands  washed 
I  her  helpless  son,  and  combed  down  his 
fair  and  silken  locks;  and  having  done 
this,  she  looked  upon  the  innocence  with 
which  he  held  up  his  lips  for  the  kiss 
which  rewarded  his  patience,  as  be^  most 
delightful  recompense. 

It  happened,  however,  that  this  mother 
▼horn  he  loved  with  an  affection  so  wildly 
fervent  and  habitual,  became  ill,  and  after 
having  struggled  for  two  or  three  days 
against  a  slight  attack  of  fever,  was  forced 
to  intermit  her  labour  of  love,  and  allow 
I  her  darling  child  to  be  washed  and  combed 
I  by  his  eldest  sister,  whom  next  to  mamma 
I  and  Willy  he  doated  on.  He  submitted 
to  this,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  with  a  coun- 
tenance in  which  could  be  plainly  read 
the  fact,  that  his  gentle  spirit  missed  that 
tenderness  of  the  mother*8  hand,  which  it 
is  in  vain  to  seek  for  in  any  other — that 
.  mysterious  charm  which  in  after  life,  and 
when  that  mother  is  in  dust,  comes  over 
memory  like  a  fragrance,  and  brings  the 
heart  back  from  present  misery,  sorrow,  and 
calamity,  to  those  days  of  innocence  and 
happiness  which  make  a 'mothers  love 
ihioe  as  the  only  star  which  can  light  us 
back  through  the  darkness  of  the  past, 
to  those  (lays  which  the  bitter  present 
turns  into  happiness  by  the  contrast. 

This  attack,  which  confined  his  mother 
to  her  bed  for  a  few  days,  proved  to  be 
one  of  DO  serious  apprehension,  either  to 
the  physician  who  attended  her  or  to  her 
own  friends.  Nothing  in  life,  however, 
could  present  a  more  affectionate,  touch- 
ing, and  melancholy  proof  of  loneliness 
and  sorrow,  than  the  conduct  of  thb 
pitiable  child.  His  daily  amusements, 
his  playthings,  nay  even  his  brother  Willy 
^all — all  were  forgotten,  and  the  poor 
thing  went  about  moping  and  speaking  to 
himself,  and  evidently  unhappy  ;  his  pale 
fiice  was  shaded  with  care,  and  marked  by 
It  wild  anxiety,  which,  when  the  cause  was 
known,  scarcely  any  one  could  look  upon 
with  an  insensible  heart.  No  matter  to 
what  part  of  the  house  he  might  be 
brought,  he  was  ere  long  found  either  in 
9r  near  her  tick  chamber,  ateaUng  to  ^er 


aide,  or  when  gently  intimidated  from 
entering  it,  watching  about  the  door,  or 
sitting  speaking  to  himself  outside  upon 
the  lobby.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
Wilson  had  gone  up  after  breakfast  to  en- 
quire afler  her  health,  and  finding  her 
better,  was  about  to  depart,  when  he  and 
his  wife  heard  his  quiet  and  gentle  tread 
coming  up  the  stairs.  Having  been  pre- 
viously forbidden,  however,  he  feared  to 
enter  the  sick  room,  lest  he  might  disturb 
her,  but  sat  down  upon  the  lobby,  and 
began  as  usual  to  murmur  to  himself. 
The  parents  listened,  and  in  a  little  time 
heard  from  him  the  following  words — and 
what  heart,  much  less  that  of  a  parent, 
could  withstand  them : — 

"  Me  would  gtre  any  ting,  any  ting— 
me  would  give  the  wholb  world,  if  my 
mamma  was  well  T* 

The  mother  started  up  and  extended 
her  arms,  sobbing  out — "  Bring  him  to 
me,  bring  him  to  me;"  the  father  did  so, 
and  after  having  pressed  him  to  her  heart, 
and  bedewed  his  pale  face  with  tears,  she 
exclaimed — 

**  My  darling  child — our  helpless  one— - 
our  delight — our  treasure,  I  am  welL 
Your  mamma,  my  blessed  boy,  is  well. 

**  Then  wont  you  wash  and  coipb  me, 
mamma  ?" 

"Yes,  darling,  to-morrow  I  shall  be 
able,  I  trust."    . 

"  And  you  will  kiss  me,  mamma,  too  ?** 

"  Yes,  my  heart,  yes." 

"Then  me  will  go  and  tell  Willy  that 
mamma  will  wash  and  kiss  me  o^atit,"  he 
exclaimed,  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  passed 
gently  out  of  the  room  to  seek  his  brother 
and  communicate  to  him  the  removal  of 
the  care  which  had  for  the  last  few  days 
pressed -upon  his  innocent  spirit. 

Many  a  bitter  tear  did  these  words 
cause  that  mamma  to  shed,  long  afler  his 
beloved  face  and  fair  shining  head  had 
been  removed  from  among  the  circle, 
which  his  affection  had  drawn  round  him. 

It  was  also  on  an  occasion  similar  to  the 
last,  that  is,  a  transient  indisposition  of 
his  mamma,  that  the  circumstance  we  are 
about  to  relate  occurred.  His  father, 
until  her  convalescence,  slept  in  another 
apartment,  and,  as  a  gratification  to  the 
two  boys,  he  proposed  that  they  should 
sleep  with  him  alternately.  He  also  made 
this  concession  a  privilege,  and  told  them 
that  if  either  of  them  did  wrong,  or  were 
guilty  of  any  impropriety,  the  offender 
should  be  debarred  the  right  of  enjoying 
It*    Alicki  as  the  eldest,  had  bis  claini 
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first  granted,  and  a  singular  delight  it 
seemed  to  give  the  child.  He  kissed  his 
papa — laughed  often — murmured  little 
words  and  fragments  of  short  sentences, 
which  nobody  understood  but  himself  and 
his  brother ;  and  6nally  fell  asleep,  sing- 
ing a  little  nursery  song,  which  one  of 
his  sisters  had  a  few  days  before  taught 
him.  On  the  following  day  he  asked  his 
mamma,  for  during  her  indisposition  he 
was  always  either  in  her  room  or  near  it, 
if  she  would  give  him  a  penny. 

*<  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  it, 
darling  ?"  she  enquired. 

'<  lt*s  about  pnpa,'*  he  said,  nodding 
with  a  smile  which  seemed  to  indicate 
gome  little  plan  or  mystery. 

**Well,  1  will  not  enquire,"  added  his 
mother,  "  but  you  shall  have  it,  my  life." 
She  accordingly  rang  the  bell,  and  desired 
a  servant  to  get  him  the  penny,  which  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  unless 
in  two  halfpence. 

When  bed  time  arrived,  his  father  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  poor  child 
struggling  with  a  singular  degree  of  haste 
to  anticipate  his  brother  in  claiming  his 
right  of  sleeping  where  he  had  slept  the 
night  before.  The  father  was  struck  with 
this,  and  knowing  that  in  point  of  fact  the 
child  was  wrong,  he  began  to  reason  with 
him  as  well  as  he  could. — 

**  It  is  not  your  night,  my  dear  Alick — 
this  is  Willy's  night*' 

'<No,  papa,  me  bought  it — ^Willy  has 
the  two " 

"  Two  what,  my  darling  ?" 

But  ere  the  father,  or  his  little  brother, 
could  speak,  he  got  into  bed  and  said, 
<^  me.  bought  it,  papa,  and  Willy  has 
them,"  and  he  put  his  little  arms  about 
his  father's  neck.  The  father  was  anxious 
to  understand  the  principles  upon  which 
the  child  acted,  and  consequently  asked 
his  brother  if  he  understood  what  Alick 
said,  when  the  little  fellow  replied  at  once 
that  he  did  not. 

**  Me  bought  it,  papa,"  said  the  child, 
and  he  clasped  his  father  still  closer ;  **  me 
paid  it  in  Willy's  pocket." 

"  What  did  you  pay,  my  darling,"  said 
the  father,  without  actually  knowing  the 
poor  boy's  meaning. 

<*Me  paid  two  Ftttle  pennies,  papa — 
not  a  big  penny — ^into  Willy's  pocket — 
he  buy  powder  for  his  cannoD,  me  sleep 
with  papa." 

Upon  examining  the  pockets  of  his  lit- 
tle brother,  it  was  found  that  the  innocent 
creature  thougbi  he  bad  gained  bia  pointy 


by  slipping  unawares  into  them  what  he 
considered  to  be  an  equivalent  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  sleeping  with  his  father  ~that  is» 
the  two  halfpence  which  he  had  asked  for 
that  especial  purpose  from  his  mother. 
The  affecting  plea  succeeded  on  that  occa- 
sion, for  his  little  brother  had  been  taught 
to  make  every  concession  to  hiih,  and  his 
father  clasped  him  with  a  more  fervent 
pressure  to  his  heart,  in  consequence  of  the 
artless  trick  through  which  the  dear  child 
attempted  to  outdo  his  brother  by  a  bar- 
gain which  his  want  of  intellect  only  ren- 
dered incompatible  with  moral  truth.  It 
was  quite  evident  tliat  the  poor  boy,  by 
putting  without  his  brother's  knowledge 
the  two  halfpence  into  his  pocket,  had  ac- 
complished upon  his  own  harmless  and  in- 
nocent system,  the  bargain  which  expe* 
rience  and  common  sense  would  manage 
in  a  different  manner.  He  must  have 
thought  that  the  fact  of  his  brother,  guo» 
cunque  modo^  being  in  possession  of  what 
he  considered  the  price,  was  a  sufficient 
justification  in  him,  to  claim  the  right  of 
sleeping  with  his  father.  Such  was  the 
reasoning  of  a  disorganized  head;  bat 
who  could  avoid  being  touched  by  the 
motives  of  the  heart  ? 

Thus  was  it  that  a  calamity  so  distre«8- 
ing  as  that  to  which  the  serene  and  harm- 
less child  was  born,  by  degrees  changed 
its  character  so  much,  in  consequenee 
of  the  love  his  parents,  and  sisters,  and 
brother,  bore  him,  that  it  almost  ceased 
to  be  looked  upon  as  such.  The  quiet  in- 
offensive child  was  emphatically  the  pet  of 
the  whole  family;  and  not  a  day  passed 
that  had  not  its  loving  records  of  what  he 
either  did  or  said.  In  thb  manner  not 
only  did  time  pass  happily,  but  we  majr 
add  that  the  very  existence  of  the  boy  had 
now  become,  from  'the  habits  of  their 
strong  affection  for  him,  essential  to  the 
happiness  they  felt.  We  have  now  arrived, 
however,  at  the  period,  when  all  the  hearts 
that  loved  him  were  to  be  overshadowed 
by  his  loss — when  the  lengthened  child- 
hood of  their  gentle  and  innocent  boy  was 
to  close — and  his  murmuring  voice  and 
quiet  smile,  and  flaxen  head  were  all  to 
be  seen  and  heard  no  more.  No  more 
were  his  little  plans  of  love  to  be  effected 
— or  his  little  barterings  with  his  brother 
to  ^ake  place ;  and  never  again  was  his 
timid  step  to  be  heard  stealing  in  art- 
less sorrow  and  sympathy  to  the  sick  bed 
of  his  mother,  whom  in  his  innocence^  he 
thought  his  kiss  might  cure. 

At  the  beginnipg  of  apringi  about  his 
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eii^htk  year,  the  malady  which  took  him 
off  appeared  in  the  family.  This  was  the 
scarlatina,  or  red  devil,  as  it  ought  more 
appropriately  to  be  called.  At  first  it  came 
opoD  all  the  children  except  himself,  whom 
it  teemed  to  spare.  This  was,  however, 
a  treacherous  indulgence,  and  its  subse- 
qoeot  attack  on  their  favourite,  just  when 
all  the  others  had  got  over  it^  was  felt 
with  the  greater  severity,  in  consequence 
i  of  their  previous  hope  that  he  had  escaped 
it.  His  mother  at  the  time  was  confined 
to  Iier  bed ;  but  hearing  that  her  boy  had 
ctogbt  it,  and  that  he  declined  receiv- 
ing attendance  from  any  hand  but  hers, 
she  rose  up  as  if  she  possessed  the  power 
of  checking  or  shaking  off  the  complaint 
she  laboured  under,  and  from  that  moment 
until  her  beloved  one  breathed  his  last,  a 
tptee  of  eight  days  and  eight  nights,  she 
ky  Dot  on  a  bed,  closed  not  an  eye  even 
ftr  one  moment,  nor  ever  once  complained 
of  or  felt  any  symptoms  of  her  own  illness.* 
AH  her  sufferings— every  thought  and 
feeluig  of  her  heart  were  absorbed  in  the 
sofferiogs  of  her  gentle  child.  Such  was 
and  soch  is  the  love  of  a  mother.  There 
she  sat,  or  stood  bending  over  his  bed,  as- 
soaging  his  pain  as  well  as  she  could,  an- 
tidpatiog  hb  wants,  administering  his  me* 
dicine,  and  holding  the  drink  to  his  fever- 
ish fips, — ^watching,  cherishing,  soothing 
him— exhausting  in  short  all  the  ingenious 
devices  of  affection,  and  fighting  his  battle 
tgainst  this  most  formidable  malady.  For 
four  days  the  doctor,  a  talented  and  hu- 
oiane  man,  felt  himself  justified  in  afford- 
ing them  hope,  but  on  the  fifth  their  pale 
deup-skinned  boy  was  actually  the  colour 
of  scarlet.  The  doctor  shook  his  head — 
recovery,  it  is  true,  if  the  child's  physical 
strength  were  greater,  might  be  possible ; 
bat  in  this  case  he  feared  for  the  result 
Sdll  he  would  not  absolutely  give  him  up ; 
though  at  the  same  time  he  considered  it 
h»  duty  to  bid  them,  at  all  events,  to  hold 
themselves  prepared  for  the  worst. 

Language  could  not  describe  the  sorrow 
•ad  despair  which  settled  upon  the  whole 
bmilyy  when  they  heard  this  unfavourable 
opinion  of  his  medical  attendant.  The 
net  of  the  other  children  having  been  so 
slightly  affected,  prevented  his  parents, 
who  had  never  seen  the  complaint  before, 
from  entertaining  any  serious  apprehen- 
•ioDs  of  Alick.  On  the  contrary  thepr 
iaiagined  that,  as  in  the  other  cases,  it 
wodd  come  to  a  crisis,  then  abate,  and  in 

*  Let  no  one  doubt  this»  fbr  il  if  true. 
VOL.  II,  VO.  YIU. 


the  course  of  a  few  days  altogether  disap- 
pear— leaving  their  guarded  treasure  en- 
feebled, it  is  true,  and  helpless  for  a  time, 
but  still  with  a  constitution  not  seriously 
injured  by  his  illness.  Nay,  they  were 
nut  without  some  latent  hopes — and  how 
delightful  were  these  hopes  I  that  it  might 
be  possible  for  the  child's  intellect  to  be 
developed  by  that  organic  change  in  the 
brain,  which  sometimes  results  from  vio- 
lent and  temporary  disease,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  restore  reason,  after  its  exer- 
cise had  been  even  for  a  considerable  time 
suspended.  After  two  days  more,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  doctor  entertained  no 
hope  of  him,  and  dreadful  and  terrible 
did  this  heart-breaking  announcement  come 
upon  them  all.  Not  that  they  absolutely 
despaired  of  him,  for  truly  may  it  be  said 
— as  it  was  felt  in  this  instance,  that  love 
will  hope  when  the  very  quiver  of  death 
is  trembling  in  the  heart  of  those  it  loves* 

Nothing,  however,  which  we  could 
write,  can  give  the  reader  such  a  clear  and 
affecting  account  of  this  innocent  death- 
bed, as  the  short  journal,  written  by  his 
mother,  of  his  sufferings,  and  of  the  afflic- 
tion into  which  the  certainty  that  he  was 
to  be  taken  away  for  ever,  plunged  them 
all.  This  affecting  record  of  the  Inno- 
cent's last  moments,  commenced  on  the 
very  day  the  Doctor  told  them  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst,  just  forty-eight  hours 
before  his  death.  It  is  an  artless  one,  and 
the  minuteness  of  the  details  will  be  easily 
overlooked  by  those  who  have  lost,  or 
who  fear  to  lose  any  child  that  is  dear  to 
them,  **as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm 
their  hearts." 

"April  15,  Ten  o'clock,  a.  m The 

Doctor  has  this  day  forbidden  us  to  hope, 
but  we  know  that  God  of  his  infinite 
mercy  can  restore  our  innocent  child,  if  it 
seem  good  to  him.  I  have,  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  complaint  among  us, 
heard  of  children  recovering  after  a  more 
malignant  attack,  and  more  unfavourable 
symptoms  than  his.  But  lest  it  should  be 
the  will  of  the  Almighty  to  remove  him, 
I  am  resolved  to  mark  down  a  register  of 
our  darling^s  pains  and  sufferings,  and  of 
every  thing  connected  with  him,  in  order 
that  when  he  is  gone,  we  can  bring  him 
back  to  our  memory,  during  the  most  af- 
fecting period  of  his  brief  but  happy  life. 
May  God  support  me,  and  sustain  us  all; 
but  surely  when  we  feel  that  he  is  about  to 
be  withdrawn  from  us,  this  grief  is  natu- 
ral. The  doctor  says  the  worst  symptom 
about  the  dear  one,  is  the  heavy  feverish 
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look  that  is  in  his  eyes.  Heavy  indeed  is 
the  look  of  my  beloved,  and  loaded  with 
sickness,  yet  has  he  moments  when  he 
wishes  to  talk  with,  his  brother,  and  to 
have  him  about  him.  His  eldest  sister,  to 
whom  he  was  so  much  attached,  is,  now 
that  she  heard  the  doctor*s  opinion,  weep- 
ing bitterly  in  her  own  room,  kissing  his 
little  coat,  and  pressing  every  part  of  his 
dress  to  her  heart.  She  told  Willy  that 
his  brother  was  going  to  die,  and  asked 
him,  whilst  she  sobbed  aloud,  what  would 
he  do  after  his  little  play-fellow  ?  The 
Innocent  child  replied,  that  he  would  not 
let  him  die.  'Alas,  my  darling,*  she  re- 
turned, '  I  fear  that  in  spite  of  papa  and 
mamma  and  all,  death  will  take  him.' 

<'  *  But  I  will  kill  death,'  said  the  manly 
little  child.  His  sister  kissed  him,  but 
only  wept  the  more. 

"  Twelve  o'clock — Alick  is  awake,  and 
ieems  a  little  easier.  He  is  now  arranging 
his  little  playthings  about  his  pillow,  and 
has  two  small  tops,  one  his  own  and  the 
other  Willy's,  which  he  made  a  present  of 
to  him  yesterday.  There  is  also  his  whip, 
three  halfpence,  and  a  little  thin  bottle,  in 
which  hb  brother  put  some  sweetmeats, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  see  their  variega- 
ted colours  through  the  glass — a  sight  in 
which  he  takes  great  delight  There  the 
beloved  child  lies  arranging  them  as  well 
as  he  can;  whilst  ever  and  anon  his  heavy 
eye  turns  round  to  see  that  /  am  wiA 
him ;  he  then  calls  mamma,  and  when  I 
ask  him  what  he  wants,  he  looks  at  me 
and  smiles,  feebly  saying,  *  Do  not  leave 
me.'  ♦  ♦  #  # 

*'  Oh  how  will  my  heart  part  with  him  ? 
How  can  I  give  him  up  I  Am  not  I  his  mo- 
ther ?     Sustain — sustain  me,  O  God  ! 

"  Two  o'clock,  p.  m. — His  brother  has 
come  to  his  bed-side,  and  he  seems  pleased 
to  see  him.  He  has  given  him  his  little 
top,  saying,  *  Keep  my  top,  Willv.' 

<'  *  Sure  you  wouldn't  die  and  leave  me, 
Alick,'  said  the  innocent  child.  'No, 
Willy'  he  replied  ;  but  he  knows  not  what 
either  the  question  or  answer  means.  Oh 
this  is  almost  too  much  for  my  heart  I 

"  At  first,  none  except  his  eldest  sister 
was  told  that  he  must  die,  but  her  a£Pec- 
tionate  heart  was  too  full  to  keep  the 
secret — alas  I  I  fear  it  cannot  be  long 
one — from  the  rest.  They  have  all  come 
in  one  by  one  to  kiss  him,  and  are  now 
weeping  bitterly  together  in  the  parlour, 
with  the  exception  of  his  brother,  who  is 
incapable  of  understanding  what  is  meant  I 
by  dying.    But  hush  !  I  hear  his  &ther*i  | 


cautious  step  upon  the  stairs,  and  oh  how 
I  tremble  on  thinking  of  the  love  which 
that  father  bore  him  ;  but  our  sweet  one 
is  awake,  and  is  always  glad  and  happy 
when  he  sees  him.      *  #  ♦ 

"  The  visit  to  his  child  has  been  paid, 
and  the  father's  grief  appears  ungoverna- 
ble. Alas  I  we  never  lost  a  child  before^ 
and  grief  is  new  to  us.  His  father  appears 
to  be  utterly  without  comfort ;  he  cannot 
eat,  nor  attend  to  the  concerns  of  his 
farm,  nor  to  any  business  whati»oevel". 
But  I  knew  it  would  be  thus,  for  I  knew 
how  he  loved  him.  He  tried  to  restrain 
his  grief  as  much  as  he  could,  but  it  oc- 
casionally burst  forth  in  spite  of  him. 
The  dear  child  who  never  saw  him  weep 
before,  looked  at  him  with  an  expression 
of  wonder  that  showed  him  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  the  cause  of  his  father's  sorrow 
— a  circumstance  which  only  increased  it 
the  more.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  in  some  measure  the  beloved  child 
feels  as  if  his  present  situation  were  con- 
nected with  the  affliction  of  the  family, 
for  when  asked  how  he  is,  he  uniformly 
replies,  *  better.'  But  indeed  the  natural 
gentleness  and  kindness  of  his  disposition 
were  always  remarkable. 

<'  His  father,  who  thinks  of  a  thousand 
ways  to  please  him,  put  into  hb  little 
hands  a  silver  sixpence,  fresh  and  glitter- 
ing from  the  mint ;  he  gave  a  faint  smile 
as  he  looked  upon  his  father,  and  said  in 
a  low  and  feeble  voice,  *  Thank  you,  papa.* 
He  examined  it  a  good  while,  much 
pleased,  and  has  it  still  in  his  hand. 

<<  His  father,  when  about  to  leave  the 
room,  turned  to  me,  his  countenance 
beaming  for  a  moment  with  unexpected 
hope — *  What,*  he  exclaimed,  *  if  he 
should  still  live!  I  care  not  if  all  my 
worldly  substance  is  taken  away,  provided 
that  he  and  they  are  spared  to  me.  I 
would  rather  beg  with  him' — he  could  add 
no  more,  for  he  caught  the  heavy  and 
death-like  expression  of  the  child*8  eye, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  The  poor 
child  is  quiet,  as  he  always  was,  and  gives 
little  trouble. 

"  Nine  o'clock  at  night — His  father  has 
caused  a  consultation  to  be  held,  and  the 
opinion  is  that  he  will  not  pass  twelve 
o'clock  to-morrow  night.  I  can  scarcely 
keep  his  sisters  from  weeping  over  bim, 
and  oppressing  him  with  their  kisses.  My 
darling's  utterance  is  so  low  that  he  can 
scarcely  be  heard,  and  so  infantine  that 
he  speaks,  when  he  attempts  to  speak,  as 
a  child  of  two  years  old.    Life  Lt  ebbiDg 
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M»  and  be  can  do  little  tiiore  than  moan 
lowly,  and  make  signs  to  express  his  little 
ibnts.  When  I  give  hint  a  drink,  he  turns 
his  eyes  up  into  my  face  with  thankful- 
ness, and  then  lays  down  his  head  so 
£'  ietly  and  composedly  upon  the  pillow, 
It  inj  heart  is  sorely  tried  to  look  upon 
it 

**  Midnight — His  father  has  just  looked 
in,  fdf  he  cantlot  sleep,  and  stood  over  his 
bed.  Tbe  child  is  sleeping ! — oh,  who  can 
tell  what  this  short  sleep  may  do  for  him  ? 
Shbold  he,  after  all,  recover!  But  this  is 
ihdpe  in  which  I  fear  to  indulge,  because 
df  vhat  we  must  suffer,  should  it  prove 
ifl  founded;  still,  it  looks  well,  for  he  has 
bid  no  sleep  for  the  la^t  three  days  and 
it^htl.  God,  after  all,  can  prove  a  safe 
physician,  when  all  human  aid  fails.  No ! 
IinU  not  despair — while  there  is  life,  there 
iihope.  His  father  joins  me  in  this,  and 
ii  fai  much  better  spirits.  I  have  prevailed 
dpatf  hiin  to  go  to  bed,  on  promising  to 
call  him  should  any  change  for  the  worse 
takeblace. 

"Two  o'clock,  a.tn.— I  have  heard  an  ac- 
emintof  a  singiilar  circtimstance  about  our 
bdored  fi'om  the  children.  It  appears  that, 
i  fb#  hours  before  he  was  seized  with  the 
first  symptoms  of  his  illness,  he  w^  out  in 
tlie  garden  playing  with  his  sisters  and 
brother.  The  day  was  calm  and  bright, 
nd  the  sky  unusually  clear.  The  dear 
AM  looked  up  into  the  sky,  for  a  minute, 
Mng  which  he  mused  in  silence,  and  at 
oaee  appeared  to  forget  the  play  in  which 
1^  #as  engag^ ;  at  length  he  said,  address- 
iB|i  tlieiti,  and  pointing  upwards  with  his 
iager,  •  Isn't  ihere  heaven  ?'     To  which 

S  replied  in  the  affirmative.  'Then,' 
he,  *me  will  get  wings,  and  fly  up, 
and  go  to  heaven,  and  me  will  never  come 
fctn  any  more.**  In  less  than  two  hours 
after  this,  my  child  was  obliged  to  go  to 
kd.  Is  it  possible  that  God  permits,  in 
•MK  eases,  an  unconscious  but  prophetic 
iathnation  of  death  to  escape  from  the  lips 
rfomoeence,  in  order  to  prepare  the  hearts 
flf  Mhers  for  its  loss  I  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
I  feel  that  there  is  something  peculiarly 
Mkl  and  holy,  &s  well  as  heart-rending 
aMi  sorrOirfbl,  about  the  death- bed  of  a 
cttd.  Cfefildren  leave  behind  them  no 
aOM  tft  Conviction  of  guilt  or  crime  to 
tteck  ovr  ((Hef,  nor  any  other  rementbrance 
<f  thetf  in  our  soula,  than  ^uch  as  are  asso- 
ciated with  purity  and  innocence;  their 
loss,  therefore,  ia  never  properly  appreci- 

•Fact 


ated,  until  we  either  lose  or  are  about  lo lose 
them  for  ever^  One  of  the  tiiost  afibcting 
passtages  in  the  New  Testament  is  this : 
*  Suffer  lUtle  ic/dUIren  to  come  to  me,  for 
0^  such  is  the  kingdom  of  htaven.* 

'•Four  o'clock. — My  child  is  awake,  Irtidi 
eternal  glory  be  to  God !  he  is  much,  very 
much  better;  appears  refreshed,  and  dska 
for  some  food.  The  whole  farbiljr  arb 
asleep,  even  to  the  poor  nurse,  who  si^ 
up  to  prepare  the  drinks,  whii^h  he  will 
take  from  no  hand  but  fnine.  I  will  nbt 
disturb  them ;  yet  my  heart  is  bursting  to 
communicate  to  them  the  good  tidings  of 
this  change  for  the  better.  Oh,  if  he  sholild 
still  be  spared  to  us  !  Thou  seest,  oh,  Obd 
of  all  goodness,  that  the  tears  I  now  shed 
are  those  of  gratitude  for  the  change  which 
is  on  my  beloved.  Is  he  to  live  ?— oh,  the 
thought  is  too  much — I  cannot  write. 
*  «  «  • 

"  Six  o'clock,  morning. — They  are  all  iip. 
His  papa  has  been  in  and  kissed  him,  ilnd 
is  in  ecstacy:  The  darling  child  has  never 
let  the  little  bright  silver  sixpence  out  6t 
his  hand  iince  he  got  it.  They  have  dll 
kissed  him,  and  all  are  in  a  tumult  of  joy 
and  hope.  My  own  heart  trembles  between 
hope  and  fear  ;  but  indeed  hope  is  the 
stronger.  Why  should  he  get  better  noiv, 
unless  the  change  was  that  of  a  Crisis  which 
will  bring  him,  by  degrees,  out  of  the 
danger  in  which  he  has  been  ?  He  is  ac- 
tually amusing  himself  once  more  with  his 
little  playthings — has  Willy's  top  in  hi^ 
hand,  and  asks  to  see  his  father.  He  II 
now  turning  the  little  silver  sixpence,  and 
looking  upon  it  with  a  kind  of  novel  delight 
When  our  darling  speaks,  however,  we  atfe 
obliged  to  put  down  our  ears  to  his  lips, 
for  his  voice  and  enunciation  are  gone. 
He  wants  something,  but  still  looks  upott 
the  bright  sixpence.  *What  is  it,  my 
heart's  treasure?* 

"  *  Papa.' 

"  <  I  have  sent  for  him,  sii^eetest  life.*—: 
Oh,  may  God  pity  that  papa,  if  any  thing 
happens  you,  my  darling  love  f 

*'His  father  is  bending  over  hina. — i 
^  What  is  it,  my  own  sweet  and  darling 
child  ?  Did  you  not  wish  for  papa,  my  own 
heart's  delight?' 

«  The  child  held  up  the  little  sixpence 
to  him,  with  something  nearer  a  smile  than 
his  illness  for  the  last  four  days  would 
allow  him.  He  held  it  up,  and  spoke,  but 
his  father  was  still  obliged  to  put  down  his 
ear  to  his  mouth,  in  order  to  hear  what  he 
said.  It  was,  as  before,  glancing  from  the 
aixjiience  to  his  father.  <  Thank  you,  papa.' 
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BEOOBDS  OP  THE  HEART. 


*        *        *      Such  was  the  affectionate 
heart  of  our  beloved  I 

"  Twelve  o'clock,  noon. — All  glory  be  to 
God  I  The  doctor  has  been  with  him, — 
says  he  is  decidedly  better.  Wine,  a  little, 
is  ordered — as  our  darling's  physical  con- 
stitution, though  healthy,  has  been  always 
•weak.  He  can,  however,  taste  nothing, 
and  will  taste  nothing,  but  two-milk  whey. 
His  father,  on  his  recovery,  has  expressed 
his  intention  to  bestow  a  large  sum  for  the 
support  of  orphans,  who,  of  course,  have 
none  but  strangers  to  attend  them  in  their 
illness.  There  is  something  now  tells  me, 
however — ^for  say  what  they  will,  and  think 
what  they  may — I  see  that  my  beloved's 
strength  is  wearing  away  fast ;  but  why 
should  I  deprive  them  of  a  glimpse  of  hap- 
piness ; — but  something  tells  me  that  the 
fast  sands  of  our  beloved  are  nearly  run. 

"Evening,  Nine  o'clock. — Am  /also  to 
hope  ?  Joy  is  among  them  all ;  but  /  am 
with  him  every  moment ;  and  I  fear — yet 
am  not  altogether  without  hope — watching 
and  sorrow  may  have  naturally  depressed 
my  spirits  more  than  theirs — no,  Iwaa  not 
without  hope.  ♦  •  ♦ 

"  Eleven  o'clock — Oh,  God,  that  has 
happened  which  almost^  if  any  thing  could 
reconcile  me  to  his  death,  would.  The 
child  turned  round  his  head,  and  observing 
our  Bible — the  family  Bible — ^in  which  the 
births  of  all  our  children  are  registered — 
expressed,  by  signs,  a  wish  to  his  father 
that  he  would  bring  it  to  him.  Rapturously, 
and  with  intense  delight,  did  he  comply 
with  this  intimation  of  the  darling  boy. 
The  child,  on  getting  it  into  the  bed,  signed 
to  us  to  raise  him ;  and  his  father  put  his 
arm  around  him,  and  kept  him  easily  up. 
With  difficulty  he  got  his  feeble  hands  to 
the  book,  but  could  not,  from  weakness, 
open  it.  His  father  opened  it  for  him; 
and  he  put  his  slender  finger  to  the  print, 
and  made  as  if  he  were  reading — then 
tried  to  turn  over  a  leaf,  which  was  instantly 
done  for  him,  and  he  went  on  still  moving 
his  blessed  lips,  as  if  reading;  he  then 
turned  up  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  as  he 
had  seen  us  do,  and  fell  back."  ♦  ♦  * 
The  mother — the  patient,  but  heart- 
broken mother,  could  carry  her  little  re- 
gister of  love,  in  which  there  is  not  one 
allusion  to  her  own  suffering,  no  farther ; 
but  we,  who  know  what  happened,  must 
complete  it  for  her. 

Their  beloved  one  fell  back,  but  did  not 
immediately  pass  away.  He  attempted 
many  little  words,  among  which  were  ut- 
tered those  of  Mammay  Papa,  and  WUly, 


with  great  feebleness.  Every  moment, 
however,  brought  him  nearer  and  nearer 
to  his  close.  His  mother's  arms  were 
about  him,  and  all  the  family  surround* 
ing  his  bed,  when,  at  one  o'clock  of  "the 
Resurrection  mom,"  for  it  was  Easter 
night — the  gentle,  the  loved  one,  the  bright 
and  fair  haired,  the  cherished,  the  guarded, 
the  innocent,  the  helpless — in  a  word,  die 
dim  but  ever  unclouded  star  of  their  hearth, 
and,  what  is  still  more,  the  idol  of  his 
fathers  heart — and  yet  stronger,  of  bit 
mother's — ^laid  back  his  head,  with  a  gentle 
motion,  as  if  going  to  sleep— but  one  or  two 
gasps  that  heaved  up  his  little  chest  more 
than  usual,  passed  away,  and  there  was  a 
silence.  They  waited  a  time — ^they  raised 
his  head— it  fell  back ;  they  felt  his  pulae 
— there  was  none ;  they  laid  him  down— 
they  looked  upon  his  motionless  and  placid 

face #  #  •  ♦ 

"  You  are— you  are  his  mother ! 
Watching  him  and  tending  him,  and  want 
of  rest,  have  overcome  you  for  a  little— 
you  fainted ;  but  you  know  he  is  in  heaven. 
My  darling,  do  not  ask  it ;  you  know  he 
cannot  speak  to  you  now.  Alas  I  he 
knows  no  mother  now — no  father — ^no  sla- 
ter— no  brother :  all  the  ties  of  his  life  are 
dissolved  for  ever." 

At  length  her  grief  exhausted  itself,  and 
nature,  sorrow,  the  illness  she  had  irarded 
off,  together  with  want  of  sleep  for  eight 
days  and  eight  nights — all  overcame  her, 
and  she  slept  soundly  for  some  hours  on 
that  melancholy  night. 

His  father  had  caused  all  the  family  to 
retire  to  bed  except  the  servants,  and  waa 
pacing  in  utter  distraction  through  the 
room,  when  one  of  them  entered,  and, 
related  the  following,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes — ^for  dear  indeed  was  the  inoffen- 
sive boy  to  every  individual  who  knew 
him. 

She  said,  that  at  the  moment  he  breathed 
his  last,  she  and  another  female  servant^ 
together  with  his  eldest  daughter,  had 
been  in  the  parlour,  where  a  pair  of  can- 
dles were  burning ;  the  parlour  door  was 
open — ^when,  visible  to  the  three  persom, 
a  snow  white  dove  or  pigeon  flew  in,  and 
crossed  the  room  to  one  of  the  windows, 
through  which  it  passed  like  a  shadow, 
without  let  or  obstruction,  although  the 
window  was  closed.*  Subsequently  her 
fellow-servant,  on  being  questioned,  eor- 


*  An  tinqaettionable  fkct,  tnd  wu  witnessed  m 
above  bj  the  tbiee  peisoQS  mentiooed,  Wc  ^tvc  it 
witbom  conunent. 
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robortt^  the  (kct,  as  did  his  daughter, 
who  solemDly  assured  him,  not  only  that 
the  saw  it  most  distinctly,  but  went  im- 
mediately to  the  window  to  ascertain 
whether  any  part  of  it  were  open,  and 
ipoa  examination  found  that  it  was  shut. 
This  is  no  fiction,  conceived  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  an  imagin- 
aiy  narrative,  but  a  literal  fact,  which 
wai  proved  by  the  collateral  evidence  of 
three  persons,  who  witnessed  it  at  the  same 
tiae,  and  in  the  same  place. 

Wilson  was  then  plunged  in  affliction 
too  violent  to  pause  upon  a  circumstance 
ao  singular,  except  only  as  it  served  to 
eoerease  his  grief.  Having  ordered  the 
lervaats  to  seek  rest,  he  indulged  in  all 
the  vehemence  of  sorrow  over  his  child ; 
hut  alas,  there  was  no  eye  then  to  turn  up 
ii  afieotion  upon  him — ^no  faint  smile  to 
Mnre  those  innocent  lips — no  little  hand 
to  thrust  affectionately  into  his — and  no 
loft  sweet  yoice  of  joy  to  utter,  or  to  call 
his  name  ;  and  deep  and  terrible  was  the 
grief  which  stunned  his  head  and  shook 
hit  heart,  as  if  both  it  and  his  brain  would 
btrst  in  pieces. 

. '*My  son  I  my  son  I"  he  exclaimed, 
whilst  his  sobs  almost  choked  him,  <*  for 
this  one  night  we  will  sleep  together — no 
srtlets  bribe  to  your  brother  is  necessary 
«ov.  Next  your  papa*s  heart,  and  in  your 
papa's  bosom,  will  you  rest  thb  night — ^the 
Itit,  my  angel  boy,  we  can  ever  sleep  to- 
gether.- 

It  is  literally  true.  The  next  morning 
about  five  o'clock,  the  servants,  and  sub- 
•cqoently  his  wife  and  daughters,  found 
him  asleep  with  the  body  of  his  lifeless  boy 
in  bb  bosom,  their  two  cheeks  reclining 
sgainst  each  other  as  they  lay. 

But  perhaps  the  most  trying  scene  of 
this  melancholy  little  narrative,  was  that 
whieh  occurred  soon  afterwards,  when  his 
brother  Willy  came  into  the  room  and  saw 
him — dead.     He  paused,  and  started,  and 

Kpale;  then  went  over,  and  putting  his 
dupon  him  said,  **  Alick,  Alick,  speak 
to  me."  To  those  who  looked  on,  the  utter 
ukace,  the  solemn  stillness  of  death  which 
soceeedwl    this   heart-rending   question^ 


constituted  perhaps  the  bitterest  moment 
of  their  sorrow. 

"  Alick,"  he  said  again,  and  the  child's 
lip  began  to  quiver  with  emotion,  "  wont 
you  speak  to  me — to  your  own  Willy  ?" 

But  there,  in  the  calm  repose  of  the 
dead,  lay  the  serene  face  of  his  now  un- 
conscious brother  and  play-fellow. 

The  affectionate  child  could  bear  no 
more — and  the  wail  of  his  grief,  as  he 
kissed  him,  and  called  loudly  ,upon  his 
name,  had  in  it  a  desolateness  of  spirit, 
which  smote  the  hearts  of  his  parents  be« 
yond  the  power  of  language  to  express, 
and  of  many  hearts  to  conceive. 

Thus  passed  and  closed  the  life  of  a 
happy,  but  mindless  child ;  such  too  were 
the  last  moments  of — as  was  read  with  bit* 
temess  upon  his  little  coffin — Alexander 
Wilson,  aged  eight  years. 

And  what,  the  gentle  reader  may  en- 
quire, became  of  the  little  sixpence  which 
he  always  kept  in  his  hand  ?  Ever  since 
the  day  on  which  his  body  was  committed 
to  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  it  has  lain 
next  his  father's  sorrowing  heart;  nor 
could  the  wealth  of  the  universe  purchase 
thb  precious  relic  from  him. 

In  the  neat  parish  church  there  is  at 
present  to  be  seen  a  small  white  marble 
monument,  on  the  top  of  which,  as  an 
emblem  at  once  of  his  unhappy  privation, 
and  hb  innocence,  is  a  sightless  dove,  un- 
derneath which  there  is  nothing  but  hb 
name  and  that  of  hb  parents. 

About  a  week  after  his  death,  hb  father 
observed  to  a  friend,  during  a  conversa- 
tion, of  which  the  departed  child  was  the 
subject—^'  My  mind  was  in  a  sinful  and 
contumacious  state  for  some  time  before 
the  dear  boy's  birth.  Well — I  am  punbhed. 
Alas,  my  friend,  the  truth  I  am  about  to 
utter  I  now  feel  deeply.  Th^e  can  be  no 
greater  act  of  impiety  towards  God,  in  a 
rational  mind,  than  a  conditional  faith. 
Such  was  not  Abraham's,  whose  child 
was  spared  to  him  in  consequence  of  his 
obedience.  As  for  me," — ^but  here  his  grief 
overcame  him,  and  he  burst  into  tears,  ex- 
claiming— "Yes— I  am  punished— il&^'s 
goner 
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HOW    TO    R|SE    EARLY. 


'yf^k':^  a  pi^ce  of  work  is  man  I  a  riddle — 
a  loystery — inexplicable  even  to  hjn^self ; 
his  firmest  convictions  perpetually  contra- 
dicted t^  hi^  actions—balf  of  ^is  little 
])our  fretted  away  in  repenting,  and  the 
qther  half  in  sinning;  and  ever  heard  ex* 
claiming.  "  video  «»c^^,  proboque,  ij/ete- 
riora  $equar.** 

Perhaps  in  no  one  action  of  man*$  way- 
ward career  on  this  sorry  plapet,  does 
thi^  pelancholy  and  humiliating  truth  ap- 
pear so  atrongl}',  as  in  the  circumstance 
qf  (lif  not  rising  early  in  the  morning.  No 
one  can  be  more  persuaded  than  he  is,  of 
all  the  advantages  that  attend  the  practice: 
the  lovely  morning,  the  abundance  of  time 
afforded,  the  healthful  walk,  the  cheerf^) 
spirits,  the  fine  appetite*  the  cleanliness, 
the  freshness,  the  consciousness  of  doing 
right,  tlie  comfort  in  every  respect,  are 
all  fully  before  his  mind,  yet  is  the  present 
enjoyment  of  a  pair  of  miserable  sheets 
and  blankets,  the  wretched  animal  gratifi- 
cation  o(compara^ve  insensibiUty  !  enough 
to  mi^e  this  <'  noblest  work  of  God,"  sink 
all  those  rational  considerations!  "weigh 
his  eye-lids  down,  and  steep  his  senses  in 
foirgetfulness.*' 

The  Honourable  Effinghapn  Snoreaway, 
was  a  man  who,  though  fully  impressed 
with  1^  sense  of  all  the  pleasures  and  ad- 
▼(mta^e^  of  early  rising,  could  never  bring 
himself  to  get  up.  AYhen  he  did  rise  at 
tei](  or  eleyeo,  or  it  might  be  sometimes 
tif^lve  o  clock  in  the  mornbgt  nothing 
could  exceed  his  contrition ;  be  looked 
back  on  the  lovely  morning  that  had  rolled 
five  or  sii^  delightful  sunny  hours  over  him, 
while  he  was  buried  in  a  shameful  stupor ; 
thought  of  all  the  fine  things  which  he 
might  have  been  (as  they  say  in  Ireland) 
a^er  doing  during  tiiat  ''sweet  hour  of 
prime;"  but  as  all  was  now  unavailing, 
with' respect  to  the  past,  the  only  thing 
left  for  him,  by  way  of  silencing  the  re- 
proaches of  his  better  judgment,  was  a 
firm  resolution  to  "  bounce"  the  next  mor- 
ning— which  firm  resolution,  need  it  be 
said,  melted  away  when  the  morning  came, 
before  the  heating  influence  of  a  few  stone 
of  feathers  I  Again  and  again,  did  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Effingham  Snoreaway  re- 
solve and  resolve,  yet  still  stay  in  bed ; 
again  and  again,  did  he  fret,  and  blush, 
and  reproach  himself^  yet  still  slept  away ; 


again  and  again  did  he  promise,  aqd  worn 
and  swear  that  he  would  never  hQ  foapd 
in  bed  late  any  more,  yet  when  morniofl 
came,  there  he  was.  Alas  i  human  nature! 
still,  still,  waf  poQi*  Mr.  Snoreaway,  held 
from  executing  all  these  fine  resolves,  hj 
the  slender  walls  of  mer^  fvirpiture  caliop  I 
Notwithstanding  all  his  resolutions,  all 
his  frettings,  all  his  remorseSf  all  his  s«l^ 
reproach  and  sense  of  shame,  all  his  pro- 
mises; notwithstanding  all  his  sincei^  ^fi^ 
earnest  desires  and  wishes,  backe^  by 
bringing  before  his  mind,  as  he  was  gpkng 
to  ^ed  at  night,  all  the  v^^^^  powerful  i^r^ 
guments  that  he  pould  suggest,  (enough  tp. 
npake  him  stay  up  all  night  in  order  to  be 
i^p  early  in  the  mornipg ;)  alas  I  DOtwith-^ 
standing  all,  there  he  was  the  96xt  moni- 
ing,  long  after  the  matin  hour*  "  as  faft 
as  a  rock." 

What  lY^f  to  be  done  ?  Severe)  ea^pe? 
dients  were  resorted  to ;  but  they  ^ereallt. 
at  the  very  moment  of  theif^  effectual  ope- 
ration, stopped  by  his  own  hands.  \, 
machine  which  raised  up  the  bed  at  an  apr 
pointed  hour,  (be  set  it  to  five),  so  aa  t^ 
gentry  throw  the  sleeper  out  on  his  fe^t-^ 
a  thiug  like  the  spout  of  a  gardener  4  water- 
ing pot,  which  was  to  drop  cold  water  oci 
his  face,  at  a  given  hour,  in  like  manner— 
an  alarm  clock — a  bell,  just  over  his  hei^ ; 
all,  as  I  have  said  before — although  all  hi^ 
own  deliberate  designs — were  prevented 
from  discharging  their  respective  and 
sanatory  functions  by  hi^  q^n  suicidf^ 
hands;  one  quick  ju^ip  out  of  bed,  be* 
tween  asleep  and  awake,  the  instant  tl|at 
any  one  of  them  gave  the  smallest  awakeiir 
ing  note  of  preparation,  and  a  still  quicker 
snap  at  the  moving  principle  either  of  th^ 
machine,  the  spout  of  the  gardener's  water- 
ii)g  V^^  ^^6  alarm  clock,  or  the  bell» 
whichever  he  happened  the  night  beforo 
to  have  set  upon  duty,  soon  taught  ^he 
busy  and  impertinent  little  intruder  maor 
ners,  at  that  hour  of  the  morning,  and  \ql 
half  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  was  poor  and 
ever-to-be-pitied  Mr.  Snoreaway,  more 
closely,  if  possible,  than  before,  gathered 
up  in  his  bed-clothes,  to  repay  himself 
as  it  were,  by  augmented  enjoyment  for 
the  momentary  sensation  of  pain  he  had 
suffered  in  the  little  transit  which  has 
been  just  alluded  to. 
At  length}  all  ordinary,  and  indeed  ex- 
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tnmdiaavy  eiipedients  baviog  been  im- 
successfully  appealed  to,  one  desperate 
lesolulioQ  was  taken,  to  triumph  over  his 
kitherto  unconquerable  propensity.  He 
hired  an  Irish  servant,  named  Terry  Ou- 
Ithan.  to  whom  was  conunitted  the  impor- 
tant task,  and  that  only,  of  awakening 
him  at  half  past  five  Q*clock  every  morn- 

**  Now,"  said  he  to  Terry,  "  remem'ber 
}  hire  you  for  one  single  pMrpx>se,  and  for 
noftUng  #lse  whatever,  nan^ly,  to  call  me 
up  every  iMrning  at  half  past  five  o'clock, 
liM  to  be  sure  that  t  get  up.  This  is  al^ 
jou  will  have  to  do^  and  ^r  thi^  ]  wU( 
p^yi»u  £«()|ayear." 

Terry  pfompily  closed  with  an  engage- 
newt  whloh  appeared  to  him  a  perfect 
sioecui^  little  conjecturing  what  was  to 
a^t  him,  evep  on  his  very  first  or  second 
m^yi  and  makipg  every  protestation  of 
attention  and  regularity,  he  looked  impati- 
VtAj  for  the  hour  which  was,  in  the  ooi^rse, 
a4  he  thought,  of  a  few  minutes*  to  see 
him  through  his  di^'s  work. 

M  heU  past  five  to  the  momenta  Terry 
VM  f^  Me  master's  bed-voom  dootr.  He 
(sve  a  gentle  tap*<-no  answer;  tvo  or 
inorfH4i  little  louder — not  a  word.  Terry 
patped  in  through  the  key  hole,^  gave 
IVKHhe?  tap^  and  then  put  hi*  ear  to  the 
^BM^  and  hearing  no  rep^,  exclaimed* 
««iQi^ther»  naiMT^ter,  huti  hdiieve  he'aone 
9t  the  seven  sleepers.''  He  stopped 
avhile,  but  belbre  he  covld  give  another 
knock,  he  was  started  off  his  legs  hy  a 
ttemendoua  noise  which  came  from  the 
hed^room;  U  was  the  grand  winding  up,  or 
iaale  of  a  imist  discordant  snore — *'  Oh 
Wfdted  and  holy  Saint  Monica,"  cried  out 
Terry,  «<  the  iK>rd  be  between  us  and 
ktma,  bi4  the  divil  the  like  of  such  a 
inor«  aa  Uiat,  did  Terry  ever  heaf  afore. 
Wo  laatther  at  ^/^  rate,  I  must  thry  and 
fet  him  up." 

The  fear  of  beiqg  unsuccessful  in  his 
first  morning's  work,  and  that  without  any 
fiMik  of  his,  emboldened  poor  Terry  to 
throw  a  little  more  force  into  his  koocks. 
At  length  he  succeeded ;  a  response  was 
gjvfa  to  hia  appeal.  Terry  followed  up 
^  adventage  quickly,  and  gave  a  couple 
<ir  ^ri^  raps  more,  louder  and  louder; 
blether  revponse  from  within;  but  no 
Vlieulate  or  satisfactory  indication  to 
Terry  that  bis  man  i^as  fairly  on  his  legs — 
**k«mpgh" — "It's  me,  sir;  it's  Terry  that's 
earn  to  call  you,  sir" — *'humh — ^humh," 
-r^  I'm  here  fenie  half  afther  five,  sir" — 


^'hamh,"- — ''and  it's  now  just  six;  it's  sii^ 
o'clock,  sir;  it's  a  fine  morning,  sir."— 
**  humh — ^humh — hah." — With  expressions 
such  as  these,  intermingled  with  a  knock 
and  a  listen,  was  poor  Terry  engaged, 
turning  his  right  side  one  time  to  the  door,' 
and  then  his  lefl,  and  receiving  only  that 
sleepy  response  through  the  nasal  organ* 
which  those  are  familiar  with  that  have  to 
deal  with  heavy  sleepers,  when  to  his  ex- 
pressible mortification,   even  that  sound 
which  had  evidently  been  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  call,  died  altc^etber  away^^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  one  which  lef^  no 
doi4)t  at  all  on  his  mind,  that  his  drowsy 
master  bad  relapsed  into  a  dead  slumber. 
Terry  now  gave  a  tremendous  knock ;  i^ 
any  ODe  has  ever  heard  the  sudden  stop- 
piog  of  a  Scotch  bagpipes,  or  a  good  grunt 
lirom  a  pig,  or  a  violent  sneeze  at  an  un^ 
suspected  moment,  be  may  be  able  in  i^ 
small  way,  to  form  some  idea  of  the  noiset 
produced  by  the  sudden  interruption  whicl^ 
Terry's  loud  knock  had  given  to  the  run- 
ning tones  of  the  Honorable  Effingham 
Snoreaway's  snoring.   Terry  would  not  be 
taken  in  again,  but  rattled  like  a  maui^ 
until  to  his  great  joy,  about  a  quarter  after 
six,  he  heard  a  "  Who's  there  ?"  «  By  the 
powers  o*  MoU  Kelly,"  said  Terry  to  him- 
self, smiling  with  joy,  at  the  idea  of  suc- 
ceeding so  far,  ''  but,  it's  well  you  wak-. 
ened ;"  "it's  me,  sir,  it's  Terry,  I'm  calling^ 
you  these  two  hours,"  (and  although  he 
was  not  yet  an  hour  at  his  day's  work,  it 
was  little  wonder  he  should  think  it  two)^ 
"  It's  me,  sir,"  again  repeated  Terry  louder, 
"  and  it's  half  past  six  now  instead  of  fivcj^ 
sir."    "  Bad  luck  to  you,"  was  the  silent  re- 
ply ;  "  how  infernally  punct  ual  the  rascal  is." 
Terry  heard  something:  he  listened :  some 
sleepy  voice  from  withm  articulated,  "that 
will  do,  Terry,  you're  an  excellent  servant ; 
you  naay  go  away  this  morning ;  gp  down 
now,  you  re  a  very  regular  man.       No\|r. 
that's  what  I  like." 

What  could  the  poor  man  do  under 
these  circumstances,  but  go  away,  a  little 
reluctantly,  certainly,  as  he  did,  consoling 
himself  at  the  same  time,  with  the  &ct  of 
not  ojoly  of  his  having  punctually  dis-. 
charged  his  duty,  but  much  more,  with  the 
ready  testimony  which  his  master  had 
borne  to  it.  All  went  on  for  the  present, 
as  before,  with  Mr.  Snoreaway.  He  was 
left  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his 
bed,  until  a  quarter  afler  twelve  o'clock, 
at  noon,  when,  upon  looking  at  his  watch, 
a^d  faintly  recollecting  the  early  occur- 
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rences  of  the  morning,  a  series  of  feelings 
ran  across  his  mind,  of  such  a  nature  as  by 
no  means  to  be  envied. 

The  first  thing  that  he  did,  when  he 
came  down  stairs,  was  to  call  for  Terry. 
Terry  appeared  immediately.  "Well 
Terry,"  said  he,  "what  did  I  hire  you  for  ?" 
"  Sure  I  called  you,  sir,"  replied  Terry. 
"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Snoreaway,  "you 
called  me,  but  that  is  not  enough  ;  it  was 
not  merely  to  call  me  that  I  hired  you, 
it  was  to  call  me  until  you  found  me  out 
of  bed — until  you  found  me  completely 
up."  "  I  was  ever  so  long  rappin'  at  the 
door,  sir,  afore  I  could  get  you  to  spake," 
added  Terry.  "  Well,  let  this  pass  for  the 
present,  but  don't  let  it  happen  again,  *' 
aaid  Mr.  Snoreaway ;  "  if  I  don't  answer 
when  you  rap,  open  the  door  and  come  in, 
and  come  over  to  me  and  rouse  me,  and 
shake  me,  no  matter  what  I  say  to  you — 
if  I  threaten  you-- no  matter  what  excuses 
I  make,  don't  mind  me ;  don't  attempt  for 
your  life  to  go  away,  or  leave  me,  until 
you  have  me  out  on  my  legs.  If  I  find, 
to-morrow  morning,  that  you  go  away  with- 
out having  me  up  at  five  o'clock,  ill  have 
no  further  business  for  you.  I  will  instantly 
discharge  you."  Terry  heard  this  with 
very  curious  feelings,  and  replied,  "  Oh, 
very  well,  sir;  it's  myself  that  sees  now 
what  your  honour  wants,  I'll  be  bail,  if  I've 
life  in  my  body,  it's  to-morrow  morning 
your  honour's  up  wid  the  cock." 

So  saying,  and  receiving  another  and  a 
still  stronger  caution  from  Mr.  Snoreaway, 
under  all  circumstances  and  at  all  hazards 
not  to  fail  next  morning,  Terry  slowly 
turned  about  and  closed  the  door  after 
him. 

The  second  morning  found  him  again  at 
his  post  It  was  worse  than  the  morning 
before,  so,  as  he  had  not  only  been  autho- 
rised, but  commanded,  he  boldly  opened 
the  door  and  went  in  "  — It's  me,  sir,"  said 
Terry,  (again  a  humphp),  "Lord  deliver  my 
sow],  what  a  sleeper;  he  bangs  ban agher ; 
up  he  gets  any  how  wid'  all  his  snoring; 
I'm  his  boy,"  saying  which,  he  went  to  the 
bed  and  at  first  gave  him  two  or  three 
gentle  stirs;  "humph,  humph,"  was  the  only 
fruit  of  these,  and  upon  two  or  three  stirs 
more,  backed  by  "eel  up,  sir ;  get  up,  sir;" 
Terry  began  to  shake  him  in  sound  earnest, 
and  continued  so  until  he  had  him  clean 
awake.  "  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Snoreaway,  after 
rubbing  his  eyes  and  recognising  Terry, 
"  that's  very  right  now ;  you  have  done  all 
that  I  wished ;  that  will  do»  Terry ;  you 


may  go  down  now,  Tm  fully  awake,  and  I 
consider  myself  the  same  as  up.'' 

•*  Oh,  sir,"  answered  Terry,  "  you  know 
you  bid  me  not  leave  you,  no  matter  what 
you'd  say,  until  I  saw  you  completely  up, 
and  if  I  go  away  now,  and  you  fidl  off 
again,  you*ll  be  blaming  me,  sir,  for  not 
doin^  as  you  bid  me." 

"You're  very  right,  Terry,"  replied  Mr. 
Snoreaway ;  "  I  know  I  bid  you  not  go 
away  until  you  had  me  up,  but  I'm  now 
the  same  as  up;  at  all  events,  I  wont  blane 
you,  so  you  may  go  down — there  now*— 
go  Terry,  go ;"  and  saying  this  he  turned 
round  on  his  right  side. 

"  Faith,  sir,  axing  your  pardon,  there*s 
no  use  in  you  turning  that  way,"  Mid 
Terry,  « I'll  not  go  a  foot  till  you're 
out  o*  bed ;  see  there  now,  sir,  you're  drop^ 
ping  off  again,  (oh  murther,  what*U  I  do  I) 
Sir  I  sir !"  exclaimed  Terry,  giving  hion 
again  several  shakes,  "  arrah  tunder  an* 
ages,  sir,  there  you're  beginning  to  snore 
again,  and  you'll  be  as  bad  as  yesterday 
if  you  don't  get  up  now  at  once." 

The  snoring  conUnued  and  increased* 
Terry  was  now  beginning  to  lose  all  pa- 
tience, and  his  tone  of  voice  was  getting 
angry  and  reproving.  He  again  shook  hie 
master,  without  any  regard  to  etiquette, 
until  he  had  him  well  awake,  when  he 
wheeled  round,  and  addressing  Terry  in 
a  manner  that  startled  him  a  good  deal,  am 
quickly  as  he  could  utter  it,  "  didn't  I  telt 
you  to  go  away,  sir,  did'nt  I  tell  you  there 
would  be  no  blame  to  you,  I've  no  fiuilt 
to  find  with  you,"  and  getting  a  little  gen« 
tie,  "  you  have  done  all  that  has  pleased 
me.  Go  down  now,  I'm  broad  awake,  and 
Pll  get  up  and  dress  myself  the  moment 
you  shut  the  door  after  you." 

"  Sure  I  know,  sir,"  added  Terry,  "that 
it  will  be  just  the  same  way  with  you  as 
yesterday,  if  I  go  without  seeing  you  get 
out  of  bed  ;  so  I  may  as  well  tell  you  1*11 
not  leave  the  room  till  you  get  out  of 
bed." 

"  Oh,  my  heavens  1"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Snoreaway  to  himself;  "well,  I  believe 
this  rascal  will  have  me  out:  what  you 
rascal,"  said  he,  "  do  you  dare  to  refuse 
to  do  what  I  desire  you  ?  go  dut  of*the 
room  immediately."  Terry  was  firm,  and 
exclaimed,  "  the  devil  a  foot  he'd  go,  till 
he  had  him  out,"  and  accordingly  he  began 
to  pull  the  clothes  off  him,  and  gave  him 
a  thrust  here  and  there  to  keep  him  awake 
—but  all  in  vain. 

"  Doyoumean,  yon  andactous  vagabondt 
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l9  gm  me  tbe  Ke ;  don't  I  tell  you  I*m 
vp,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Snoreawaj  most  fii- 
rimljr,  **  I  tell  you  Tin  up ;  I  don't  wish 
to  gratify  you,  by  getting  up  before  you, 
when  I  tell  you  you*ve  nothing  to  do  but 
gi  away  and  let  me  dress  myself;  or  1*11 
t^  you  what  it  is,  for  I  see  now  you  are 
impudent,  fellow;  as  soon  as  I  go  down 
iliijrs,  if  you  do  not  go  away  in  one  in- 
itsnt,  ni  immediately  discharge  you." 

The  latter  obsenrations  wrought  power- 
fatty  on  Terry.  Every  thing  wore  the  air 
of  SQoh  delibmte  earnestness  on  the  part 
of  Saoreaway  ;  his  positive  promises  that 
be  would  not  blame  Terry  ;  Terry's  oon- 
fietioQ  that  he  made  him  sensible;  his 
partial  belief,  that  he,  by  being  then  awake, 
"  was  all  as  one  as  up,"  as  he  said  him- 
mU,  and  that  he  could  not,  after  all  he 
ttid,  have  the  conscience  to  go  asleep 
again,  added  to  his  positive  command  to 
iMve  him ;  all  prevailed  upon  poor  Terry 
to  go  away,  which  he  did  very  slowly,  and 
my  heavy  hearted,  and  with  too  melan- 
Mj  a  consciousness  that  his  occupation 
was  not  of  that  easy  or  pleasant  character, 
which  in  the  first  instance  he  had  ima- 
gincd. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  he  had  gone, 
Snoreaway  fell  off  immediately  into  a 
MBader  sleep  than  ever ;  and,  as  usual,  or 
lather  worse  than  usual,  did  not  get  up 
untS  twenty  minutes  past  one,  that  day. 
He  was  ready  to  tear  himself.  He  could 
hsrdiy  bring  himself  to  look  at  his  face  in 
the  glass— eight  dead  hours  lost — ^precious 
heun.  He  blamed  Terry — he  excused  him. 
He  certainly  must  have  terrified  the  poor 
Bin^but  why  had  not  the  villain  the  per- 
severances—and the  indifference  to  any 
thing  he  might  say,  as  he  had  warned  him. 
Oace  nK>re  he  would  give  a  stronger  cau- 
tion, and  try  him  again :  and  if  this  failed, 
he  would  abandon  himself  to  despair. 

**  Terry,  the  roaster  wants  you,"  an- 
Bouaeed  ene  of  the  servants  to  him. 

«  Me,"  said  Terry. 

*  Yes,"  answered  the  servant ;  <*he's  just 
now  after  commg  down  from  his  bed-roonu" 

"And  what  o'clock  is  it  now,"  said 
Terry. 

''Why,  it's  going  to  three,"  answered 
the  servant 

Terry  put  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his 
fcrshead  had  a  melancholy  foreboding  of 
what  he  was  summoned  for,  and  with  fear 
aad  tremUiBg,  went  as  he  was  ordered. 

**  Welt  Terry,  this  is  the  second  room- 
ie, and  you  have  not  done  what  I  agreed 
inth  you  for." 


'<Oh,  sir,"  said  Terry,  <<I  declare  to 
God,  it  'ant  my  fault." 

"  But,  I  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Snoreaway, 
"  it  is  your  fault." 

**  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  your  honour, 
but  I  worked  as  hard  at  you,  as  if  the  good 
people  had  you  in  a  trance,  and  you  fright^ 
ened  the  life  out  o'  me,  and  damned  and 
sunk  me,  and  said  that  you'd  discharge  me, 
and  that  I  was  an  impudent  rascal,  and  was 
giving  your  honour  the  lie,  and  towld  me 
you  were  as  good  as  up,  and  to  be  ofi^  with 
myself— >>1  wondher  what  was  I  to  do." 

"  Well,  now,  ril  look  over  this  too.  Ill 
give  you  one  trial  more ;  and  now  mark 
me,  and  mark  me  again — ^whatever  I  say 
to  you  or  do,  it  is  not  I  that  say  it, 
or  do  it ;  do  not  believe  me  to  be  fully 
awake,  though  I  may  tell  you  that  I  am, 
and  you  may  think  so.  If  I  damn  you,  or 
curse  you,  I  do  not  mean  it,  so  don*t  mind 
me — do  any  thing,  and  every  thing,  until 
you  have  me  up.  If  you  find  all  wont  do, 
pull  the  clothea  off  me,  and  throw  cold 
water  on  me ;  and  now  mind,  Terry,  besides 
your  wages,  I'll  give  you  a  guinea,  if  you 
do  now  as  I  tell  you,  to-morrow  morning." 

«  Say  no  more,  sir/'  said  Terry,  "  that'll 
do;"  and  away  he  went,  determined  to 
have  Snoreaway  up  the  next  morning,  if 
he  was  to  lose  his  life. 

The  third  and  last  morning  came.  The 
scenes  of  the^wo  preceding  mornings  were 
fully  gone  through — the  snorings,  and  the 
sighings,  and  the  shakings,  and  the  get  up, 
sirs,  and  gentle  and  angry  replies,  and 
threats,  and  promises  of  pardon,  &c ;  but 
Terry  was  not  to  be  trifled  with  ''this 
going  off."  Away  went  the  quilt  '*  Oh, 
you  infernal  rascal — ^you  scoundrel,  are 
you  going  to  rob  and  murder  me ;  I'll 
call  the  police,  and  have  you  sent  this 
instant  to  gaol."  Here  Snoreaway  gave  a 
sudden  pull  to  the  bell  handle ;  but,  as  the 
servants  knew  what  was  going  on,  not  one 
of  them  came  up.  He  was  now  in  a  truly 
deplorable  way.  Terry  made  a  grasp  now 
at  the  blankets ;  but  Snoreaway  had  them, 
— ^fearing  an  assault  on  this  part  of  the 
citadel,  after  the  quilt  had  been  captured, 
—so  tucked  under  him,  and  round  him, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  pull  the  blankets 
off,  without  dragging  him  out  along  with 
them.  Terry  puUed  hard — Newgate  was 
threatened ;  there  were  two  loaded  pistols 
in  the  room,  and  if  he  dared  to  persist  in 
assaulting  him  in  this  way,  he  would  blow 
his  brains  out  before  he  left  the  room.  It 
would  not  do ;  all  manner  of  abusive  names, 
curses,  oath^  dischargesi  Newgate,  tnms* 
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MitaticiQ,  UokipM  and  ahoothig^-all  fell 
harmleM  against  the  deoided  determiDation 
pi  Terry  to  succeed  or  fall  in  the  action. 
Terry  was  a  man  of  powerful  strength— 
sizing  a  deadly  grasp  of  the  blankets, 
^beets  and  all,  in  his  athletic  hands,  he 
dislodgf^d  his  ipan,  who,  to  sa?e  himself 
fr^iin  the  utter  evacuation  of  his  drow«iy 
territory,  put  out  oi^e  of  his  hands  and 
caught  the  bed  post  Terry  still  held  om 
umid  g  tempest  of  curses,  shrieking,  and 
roaring,  and  now  loud  cries  of  <<  viurder, 
murder/'  until,  at  length,  overpowered  hy 
euperio?  strengtht  the  victim  of  a  oonati- 
iMtional)  but  not  a  willing  laziness,  gave 
VP  the  ghost*  apd  found  hin^self,  in  aa 
il^te^t,  sprawling  about  the  floep.  Reviv* 
ing  and  seli^ applauding  reanon  was  now 
|i>egiiiniHgt  with  the  glorious  suQ*  to  shine 
fright  upoi^  the  mind  of  Saoreaway,  mi 
to  assert  her  prerogative.  He  now  began 
to  leAd  his  own  free  co-operation  to  this 


great  work,  brought  at  kit  to  so  s^cetesfU 
aa  iasue»  and,  pildiing  the  fVagpents  of  th« 
sheet  which  he  had  kept  laaily  adbering 
to  him,  from  about  him,  jumped  ujp^  and 
giving  a  most  hearty  laugh,  took  Terry  by 
9ie  two  hands*  and  shook  thesa*  aa.yiQ£i 
^'  now,  Terry,  you're  my  own  man— you 
have  now  done  as  1  wished,  aed  yon  me 
i^w  that  I  am  up  and  awake,-^-so  fiir  fnm 
being  angry,  {  ap^aud  you." 

I)e  had  net  proceeded  fiturth^  in  dressing 
himself  than  having  put  od  his  trouaeni, 
when  he  took  out  his  purse,  a»d  henooiN 
aMy  kept  his  woid  with  Terry  by  hasdii^ 
him  a  guinea  in  gold.  The  double  jey  of 
poor  Terry,  upeo  going  down  stairs,  miQF 
be  more  easily  imagined  thae  deseribe4* 
The  reader  will  be  glad  to  leare  that  hi« 
well  paid  pertioacity  was  of  esaewtiai  benefit 
to  his  master,  and  the  day  of  this  <'  glociow 
victpry"  aa  epoch  in  both  their  UveSn 


THE  ARROiyS  OF  LOVE. 

When  Love  was  a  child  ip  the  gardens  on  high, 

He  sported  all  day  with  his  arrows  and  bow, 
Till  one  morning  he  bade  a  fiirewell  to  the  sky, 

And  came,  for  a  change*  to  our  regions  below  ; 
But  Wisdom,  who  watched  his  descent  from  above, 

Made  blunt  all  his  arrows,  as  fast  as  they  flew, 
And  sadly  indeed  did  it  gideve  Kttle  Love, 

To  flna  what  slight  mischief  his  weapons  could  do. 

As  in  sorrow  he  wandered,  wit)i  tears  in  his  eye^ 

He  chanced  to  alight  on  the  quiver  of  Wit— 
With  ^aft^  like  the  disv^ond — ^the  fortunate  prize, 

That  pierc'd  to  the  core  every  object  they  hit ; 
As  he  seized  the  hnght  quiver,  a  tear  of  delight 

From  the  child's  snowy  lid  on  the  blazing  points  fell, 
Wisdom  gazed  ou  the  tre^sHre,  all  pale  wiUi  af&ight, 

For  she  knew  'gaiuat  such  arrows  she*d  ^eV  &id  ^  ^11« 

With  his  quiver  equipped,  the  gay  urchin  took  ^ht ; 

But  he  squanders  not  shafts  with  such  magic  endowed,-* 
No,  he  keeps  for  bright  spirits  those  arrows  of  light. 

And  weapons  less  briUiant  he  darts  'mid  the  crowd ; 
But  whoa  forma  such  as  LeiWs,  ali  sunni&y  flit 

Before  you,  and  lips  wit)k  sudi  witchery  move. 
Beware,  oh  \  beware  of  the  arrow*  of  Wit, 

Whose  points  have  been  steeped  ia  the  tear-drops  o£  Lore. 
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CRIME   IN   ENGLAND- 


7s9  BQnfttaral  denire  evipoecl  by  »  certam 
m  of  men  iimoQg«t  us,  to  i^bet  that  power? 
b\  party  in  England,  who,  on  ^very  ocea'; 
sioii,  are  anxious  to  trumpet  in  i^e  ear  of 
Europe,  what  they  call  proofs  of  Ireland** 
|i|flMirism9  ia  a  subject  of  Qoima() version 
foil  which  we  l^t^ve  hitherto  a)>stain9d* 
Wa  have  done  so,  perhaps,  in  somewhat  of 
a  iflish  spirit.  The  disgust  which  the 
ttmsideratioii  of  such  a  topic  instinctively 
ssUed  forth,  and  the  wearinesa  we  bad  Mh 
ipan  former  occasions,  at  hearing  it  diur- 
aally  commented  on,  withheld  us  whenever 
«•  took  up  the  pen  to  inscribe  our  notions 
«f  the  matter* 

We  bad  boped,  also,  that  the  necessity 
(or  doing  8o»  might  perchance  have  passed 
iway ;  we  are  too  ready,  in  every  case  of 
tlie  sort,  to  let  bygones  be  bygones ;  and, 
€vsn  when  those  expectations  were  inter- 
nptad  fay  tbe  renewed  outbreak  of  ca* 
hmoy,  we  still  persuaded  ourselves  that  it 
voukl  be  right  to  wait  until  th^  necessity 
ihmild  become  so  obvious,  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  all  fair  or  reasonable 
hesitation  in  the  minds  of  thosa»  who,  like 
ounelves,  are  loath  to  touch  the  unworthy 
weapons  of  the  strife. 

But  we  are  withheld  no  longer  by  the 
force  of  these  considerations.  The  unmanly 
•ad  unnatural  war-wl\pop  of  faction  has 
Igaia  sounded.  It  no  longer  echoes  merely 
from  the  lips  of  stupid  fanatics,  or  de^pe- 
cste  adventurers — the  tocsin  rings  a  louder 
^DA  higher  note  even  than  before.  The 
artat  and  once  worthy  chief  of  the  anti- 
Irish  party  has  lent  himself  to  the  work» 
that  formerly  he  left  with  ill-conoealed  com? 
tempt,  to  the  reckless  and  the  brainlesa 
nMtllers  of  his  host ;  and,  with  the  humility 
(^chikihood,  he  is  fain  to  ape  the  language 
sad  demeanour  of  those  he  opce  despised. 
We  ireely  own  we  mourn  over  such  things. 
^  long  as  wholesale  invectiyes  against 
ear  people,  eame  only  ftom  the  hw^iug 
•ad  idealeas  class  of  misokiefrmonger^,  it 
vas  easy  to  feel  disgust,  hv^  it  was  not 
<Hy  to  ha  angry«  i  h^y  might  do  harm 
ta  be  sure«  in  theiif  Uttie  way*  Calumnies 
ap  matter  h^w,  alumay»  are  alwaya  sure  ta 
fed  soaaa  belieYeva ;  and  when  theso  poor 
yntWioiftn  set  up  for  amateur  apostles  of 
poUce,  they  succeeded,  as  might  have  been 
vpacted*  in  pnwelytisiog  a  respectable 
mnnber  of  old  gentlewomen  tothe  h^Uelth^t 


the  Irish  nation  were  a  nation  of  perjurers> 
robbers,  incendiaries,  conspirators,  and  a«- 
sassin#*  Trembling  with  the  fear  of  sudden 
death,  the  poor  old  gentlewomen  read  the 
atories  that  were  told  to  the  Lords*  Com* 
mittee  of  last  year ;  trembling  they  want 
to  bed,  and  tboMght  within  themselves, 
that»  should  they  live  to  see  the  morrow*a 
«un,  they  wonld  certainly  do  one  of  two 
things — either  go  to  live  in  happy,  peace* 
able,  moral,  religious  England)  Or  send  a 
thirty'Shillin^  note  eaoh>  to  the  next  Con- 
servative association)  for  the  defence  of 
life  and  property.  Trembling  they  lay 
down ;  trembling  they  shut  their  eyes  to 
fleep,  the  poor  old  gentlewomen ;  won- 
dering they  awpke  in  the  morning*  to  find 
themselves  alive  apd  nnassassinated-— some 
to  go  to  Bath  for  safety,  and  others  to 
send  their  donation  to  the  political  cluh^ 
a9  if  thai  could  keep  their  poor  old  souls 
in  tl^ir  poor  old  bodies, — seven  millions 
of  barbarous  and  diabolical  assassin^  com- 
passing them  round  on  every  sidci  and 
thirstine  for  their  blood ! 

But  tne  farce  of  terror  is  a  miserable-r- 
^ay,  though  pertain  rich  and  respectable 
folk  dislike  the  phrase,  we  must  call  it—r 
an  iqhiiiman  thing.  Party  warfare  and  its 
senseless  heat$  blind  many  a  good  man  to 
jtho  plainest  realities  of  life,  and,  we  admit, 
excvise  in  some  degree  the  folly  and  th^ 
gnilt  of  m^oh,  that  were  otherwise  inex- 
cusable. And,  when  stupid,  or  ignorant^ 
or  narrow-niiDded  men  are,  by  mistake  c^ 
accident,  made  the  leaders  of  a  (action» 
we  must,  even  while  we  deplore  the  misery 
anc|  mischief  they  produce,  allow  them  the 
benefit  of  that  statute,  which  nature  haa 
made  and  provided  in  mercy  for  intellec- 
tnal  insolvents. 

$iut  no  such  plea  of  remission  or  for* 
^venesf  can  be  suffered  in  the  case  of 
me^  wbO)  having  eyes  see  not,  and  having 
aasa  heavnot,  and  having  ability  and  infor- 
mation refuse  to  uqderstand.  When  the 
Doke  of  Wellington  beoomes  the  public 
aalumniator  of  tha  land  that  bore  him,  we 
foel  no  loiter  justified  in  being  silent. — 
(lis  name  is  a  name  in  Europe ;  (lis  worde 
are  rep^ited  throughout  $urope;  and» 
when  in  the  exasperation  of  personal  feel- 
ings, or  the  abcmdonment  of  those  princi- 
ples ^  candour  ^nd  &ir  plAy^  that  used  t^ 
^iatiagmali  }m^  from  the  motlej^  h9st  h# 
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led,  he  dares  to  charge  a  whole  nation 
with  sbch  crimes  as  unfit  them  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  rights  of  citizenship, — it  be- 
comes a  painful  but  inevitable  duty  to 
appeal  promptly  and  at  once  Co  the  judg- 
ment— not  of  England,  or  her  people,  for 
we  scornfully  deny  their  competence  to 
tit  in  judgment  upon  our  country, — ^but  to 
the  judgment  of  m^ipkind,  whether  this 
new  attempt  at  moral  outlawry  be  just  or 
no. 

The  Duke  of  Wellin^n  is  reported  to 
have  stated,  in  his  place  m  parliament,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  unworthy  of 
municipal  franchises,  because  they  were 
unworthy  of  belief  upon  their  oaths.  Let 
these  words  be  branded  upon  the  memory 
of  every  man,  who  has  the  heart  of  man- 
hood in  the  land.  Let  every  mother  kiss 
her  perjured  son ;  let  every  wife  remem- 
ber that  the  father  of  her  children  is  a 
liar  and  blasphemer ;  and  let  it  be  well 
remembered  further,  that  this  honest,  just, 
and  high-minded  assertion  of  the  first  man 
in  England,  was  received,  we  are  told, 
with  loud  recognitions  of  approval,  and 
was  met,  in  the  highest  assembly  in  the 
realm,  with  not  one  single  word  of  chal- 
lenge or  denial. 

God  forbid  that  it  were  necessary  for  us, 
writing  in  the  midst  of  the  pure-minded 
and  generous  people  who  are  thus  tra- 
duced, to  enter  into  any  careful  defence  of 
ourselves,  or  even  to  apply  to  this  illus- 
trious calumny,  that  succinct  appellation, 
by  which  alone  such  assertions  can  be  de- 
signated as  they  deserve.  Let  those  believe 
this  shameless  slander  who  can  ;  the  num- 
ber whom  it  can  deceive,  out  of  Eng- 
land, are  few  ;  for,  save  in  England,  none 
have  any  motive  to  believe  it,  and  strong 
indeed,  must  the  appetite  of  hatred  be, 
that  can  gulp  such  fare  as  this.  But 
there  is  a  question,  well  worthy  of  argu- 
ment, which  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
noble  duke,  in  making  this  assertion,  has 
suggested.  It  is  not  upon  its  own  account 
that  our  immorality  is  alleged ;  it  is  not 
with  any  view,  or  introductory  of  any  pro- 
ject for  reforming  our  national  enormities, 
that  they  are  thus  paraded.  We  are  a 
nation  of  perjurers,  because  there  is  a  Cor- 
poration Bill  to  be  rejected.  In  I8d4»  a 
municipal  reform  bill  was  passed  for  Eng- 
land, because  it  dared  not  be  refused :  a 
municipal  reform  bill  was  passed  for  Scot* 
land,  because  it  dared  not  be  refused ;  a 
municipal  reform  bill  was  refused  for  Ire- 
land in  1835,  and  during  the  succeedinff 
yearsy  upon  five  different  reasons,  which 


were  successively  discovered,  most  pro- 
pitiously, in  those  five  successive  years- 
First  of  all  it  was  discovered,  that  exclu- 
sive municipal  corporations  were  essential 
to  the  honor  and  stability  of  the  church 
of  England  in  Ireland ;  and  that  discovery 
in  1835  threw  out  the  bill.  The  second 
time  of  presenting  the  bill  it  was  disco- 
vered, that  the  former  discovery  was  al- 
together wrong;  but  that  the  people  of 
Ireland,  being  "  aliens  in  blood,  language* 
and  religion,'  they  would  not  know  how 
to  use  corporate  privileges ;  and  this  ten- 
der solicitude,  in  1836,  rejected  tlie  bilL 
The  third  time  it  was  discovered  that 
nobody  had  ever  said  one  word  about  our 
being  aliens,  and  that  the  whole  afiair  was 
a  mistake;  but  then,  it  was  discovered, 
that  corporations  were  bad  things  in  tliem- 
selves  and  ought  to  be  utterly  abolished ; 
so  this,  in  1837,  threw  out  the  bill.  The 
fourth  time  it  was  deliberately  declared* 
that  the  necessity  of  annihilation  was  aa 
error,  but  that  a  poor  law  and  a  tithe  bill 
were  essential  to  the  passing  such  a  mea- 
sure ;  so  until  they  should  pass,  out  went 
the  bilL  By  the  fifth  time  of  asking,  ia 
1839,  a  tithe  act  and  poor  law  had  been 
attained,  and  then  it  was  discovered  that 
nothing  but  a  ten  pound  franchise  could 
sanction  the  adoption  of  the  measure ;  and 
as  the  Commons  refused  to  concede  this, 
in  1839,  out  went  the  bill.  Lastly  the  bill 
is  presented  this  year,  with  all  the  conces- 
sions whose  refusal  was  the  pretext  of  re- 
jection last  year,  and  now  it  is  discovered 
— not  that  the  church  is  in  danger — not 
that  we  are  aliens  in  blood — not  that  cor- 
porations are  bad — not  that  a  tithe  bill  and 
a  poor  law  have  not  passed — not  that  a 
ten  pound  franchise  will  be  rejected  by, 
the  Commons — but,  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land have  no  regard  for  the  obligation  of 
an- oath. 

Now  we  at  once,  and  to  save  trouble* 
admit,  that  if  this  be  true,  it  is  quite  on- 
necessary  for  Lord  Roden  to  make  any 
apology,  for  the  apparent  breach  of  fiuth 
he  has  been  guilty  of,  in  not  renewing  his 
Committee  of  national  accusation  this  ses- 
sion. Because  the  world  will  very  justly 
think,  that  if  a  people  are  incapable  of 
being  bound  by  their  oaths,  there  is  no 
other  moral  obligation  which  can  subsist 
among  them.  We  tender,  therefore*  a 
full  and  comprehenmve  plea  of  confession 
to  all  the  other  counts  in  the  indictment* 
beginning  with  Antipathy  to  Utiles*  and 
ending  with  Seditiously  whistling  PatridK*s 
day  in  the  morning. 
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Furthermore,  we  will  even  admit  specific 
bets,  which  may  simplify  the  discussion. 
We  will  admit,  that  instances  are  upon 
authentic  record  of  Irishmen  having  per- 
petrated many  and  various  offences ;  for 
Irishmen  are  like  other  men,  and  Lord 
Roden  himself  never  heard  of  a  nation, 
vhich  did  not  contain  many,  alas  too  many, 
wicked  men.  But  when  the  passions,  or 
the  crimes  of  these  men,  are  made  the 
pretence  for  national  disfranchisement, 
then  we  are  driven  to  the  use  of  the  only 
wetpon  left  us,  namely,  a  fair  comparison 
of  the  guilt  proven,  or  alleged  against  us, 
sad  that  of  other  nations. 
To  compare  the  statistics  of  crime  which 
j  a  variety  of  countries  present,  would  be 
endless  and  wearisome  ;  and  we  would  not 
do  10,  even  were  it  otherwise.  The  peers 
and  the  press  of  no  nation,  save  one,  have 
disgraced  themselves  by  the  filthy  office 
of  wholesale  calumniation.  If  in  retorting 
upon  the  journals  and  the  aristocracy  of 
that  one,  we  shall  seem  to  wound  unne- 
cesurily  the  honest  pnde  of  any  generous 
English  reader,  here  on  the  threshold  we 
I  do  beg  of  him  forgiveness.  But  let  him 
I  recollect  our  provocations.  Let  him  make 
our  case  his  own ;  would  he  forbear  so 
kmg  as  we  have  done  ?  Would  he  endure 
patiently  the  iteration  of  coarse,  wanton, 
and  indiscriminate  insult,  directed  against 
his  kindred  and  his  race,  on  the  paltry  and 
hypocritical  pretence  of  quotations  from 
the  Newgate  Calendar  ?  We  hurl  no  in- 
fult  in  retort;  we  recriminate  not  by  infer- 
ence or  imputation ;  far  be  it  from  us 
to  do  so.  But  we  take  Englishmen's 
itatements  of  English  crime  and  English 
inmioralityy  and  contrasting  them  with 
the  worst  and  most  vindictive  charges  pa- 
raded so  ostentatiously  by  our  persecutors, 
we  leave  every  fair  man,  whatsoever  be 
his  party,  or  his  country,  to  judge,  whether 
the  Irish  people  are  unworthy  of  those 
rights,  which  all  other  civilised  nations 
aow  enjoy. 

A  comparison  of  English  crime  with 
that  of  our  own  country  may  be  attempted, 
but  to  execute  it  fairly  is  in  fact  impossible. 
In  the  one  case,  the  public  mind  has  been 
&miliariaed,  ad  nauseam,  with  every  detail 
and  minutiae  of  guilt ;  in  the  other,  there 
has  never  been  any  systematic  plan  of 
ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  evil.  For 
the  impeachment  of  Ireland  and  her  peo- 
ple, the  best  abilities,  the  most  complete 
oiganisadon,  every  power  of  parliament, 
t»l  every  function  of  the  executive,  hare 
>t€tMmy  been  employed  for  mimy  y^forit 


To  make  out  a  case  against  us,  has  been 
the  avowed  interest  and  object  of  the  most 
powerful  party  in  England;  and  the  chief 
occupation  of  their  eloquent  and  unscru- 
pulous press  has  long  been,  to  seize  on 
every  incident  which,  by  any  misrepresen- 
tation or  colouring,  could  add  to  the  list 
of  real  offences,  and  thus  to  work  upon  the 
public  mind  of  Great  Britain,  till  the  pur^ 
pose  of  national  defamation  was  thoroughly 
accomplished. 

But  no  party  had  any  interest  in  holding 
up  to  odium,  the  moral  character  of  the 
English  people.  Their  crimes  were  never 
harped  on  by  the  journals  or  the  dema- 
gogues  of  any  political  sect;  they  were 
never  made  Uie  staple  of  political  traffic 
or  party  trade.  A  record  of  English  com- 
mittals and  convictions  for  crimes,  exists, 
it  is  true,  as  in  Ireland ;  and  these  analo- 
gous records  we  shall  presently  compare- 
But  our  adversaries  say,  and  for  once  say 
truly,  these  are  not  conclusive;  for  national 
demoralisation  is  more  accurately  mea- 
surable, by  the  number  of  offences  which 
escape  punishment,  than  of  those  for  which 
the  penalty  of  the  law  is  exacted.  In  Ire- 
land, many  crimes  are  punished,  but  many 
also  escape,  and  this  is  the  gravamen  of 
our  charge ;  whereas,  in  quiet,  moral,  law- 
loving,  pious  England,  guilt  hardly  ever 
escapes,  offended  justice  almost  always  is 
appeased,  and  society  is  safe. 

Upon  this  point,  then,  we  at  once  join 
issue.  We  shall  not  ask  our  word  to  be 
taken  for  any  thing  in  the  matter ;  we  shall 
call  none  but  English  testimony  to  English 
morality,  and  love  of  the  law,  and  security 
of  property  and  life.  In  the  **  Times** 
newspaper  of  the  8th  ultimo,  in  an  article 
detailing  the  melancholy  fate  of  Lord 
William  Russell,  we  are  told  that  "  this  is 
now  the  fifth  horrible  murder  committed 
within  the  precincts  of  London,  during  the 
last  two  years,  none  of  the  perpetrators  of 
which  have  been  detected."  Now,  we  beg 
to  ask  what  would  this  same  candid  journal 
say,  if  five  such  events  had  taken  place  in 
Dublin  ?  What  tirades  should  we  not  have 
had  in  its  columns,  aye,  and  in  parliament 
too,  upon  the  shocking  barbarity  of  the 
community,  in  the  midst  of  which  such 
deeds  could  be  done  with  impunity  ?  Can 
we  forget  the  ferocious  howl  that  rung  loud 
and  long,  not  many  months  ago,  when  an 
unfortunate  nobleman  in  Ireland  was  mur- 
dered ?  Ought  we  to  forget  the  manner  in 
which  the  honour  and  humanity  of  eight 
millions  of  people  were  insulted,  by  the 
V9Mm  Md  c)m9rpM«  nbuae  ahowered  or 
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them»  an  a  nation,  by  eirerjr  agent  of  Tilifl- 
catioti,  from  Lord  Brougham  to  the  editor 
of  the  Standard  ?  If  the  people  of  Ireland 
abhorred  the  guilty  act,  trhy,  it  ^as  asked, 
was  not  the  murderer  discbVfered?  We 
turn  round  upon  our  traducers  now,  and 
say — ^you  express  abhorrence  of  the  murder 
of  five  innocent  victimji,  who  have  fallen 
beneath  the  assassin's  knifi^,  in  the  midst 
of  your  metropolis, — ^yet  where  are  the 
assassins  ? 

But  these,  we  shall  be  told,  are  only 
signal  instances;  take  th^  two  countries 
gf^nerally,  and  compare  them. — We  will. 
Again  and  again,  however,  let  it  be  borne 
lb  mind,  that  we  enter  into  this  contro- 
yersy,  as  men  defending  themseWeti  by  a 
plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  those  who  jud^e 
them,  not  as  arraigning  wantonly  the 
weaknesses  of  our  ileighbonrs; 

Let  us  then  compare  the  average  num- 
ber of  crimes  ascertained  to  hare  been 
committed  within  a  given  period,  in  ih€ 
two  countries.  And  first  with  regard  fd 
offences  against  property.  These  are  di- 
visible into  two  heads, — ^those attended  With 
violence,  and  those  without  it.  Of  such  of- 
fences, committed  with  violehce,  during 
the  three  successive  years,  1885, 1886,  a(nd 
1887,  there  were,  on  an  average^  each  year, 

In  England  and  Wales,        •         1,355 
In  Ireland,  •        •        •  626 

and  of  offences  against  property  comtititled 
without  violence,  there  were,  on  anavehige 
ih  each  year  of  the  same  period, 

In  England  and  Wales,  16,843 

In  Ireland,  .        .  6,577 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  penalties  exabted 
by  the  law,  for  various  offences,  not  merely 
against  property^  but  also  against  the  per- 
son, on  an  average  during  the  same  period. 
In  England  and  Wales  there  Were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sentences  of  death,            .        •  486 

Transportation  for  life,      •        •  717 

Transportation  fbr  years             .  2d57 

Impiisonrnent  over  lit  months,  «  1874 

And  now  we  turn  to  the  average  of  sen- 
tences passed  in  Ireland,  during  the  tome 
three  years,  for  the  sam6  classes  of  offence : 

Sentences  of  death,    .        .        •  169 

Transportation  for  life,      .        .  256 

Transportation  tot  years,  .        •  865 

ImpriaoomeDtotersixmonto,  •  1162 

Mow  we  suppose  there  is  no  on^  id 
Wholly  shameless  as  to  pretend  that  the  id- 
ihinistration  of  the  law,  so  lix^  as  the  ^±tr^ 
dse  of  the  judicial  functions  1*  conceriMH 
m  Dot  lit  leiCst  iRi  Mver^  ttt  itwaMnll^  pBlMN 


ties  at  this  side  of  the  channel,  ks  at  the 
other.  We  are  not  of  those  who  seek  op- 
portunity to  arraign  the  bench,  or  to  En- 
deavour to  weaken  the  general  respect 
which  society,  fbr  its  own  sake,  should  feel 
inclined  to  pay  to  its  decisions.  We  think 
the  onus  of  strict  proof  lies  in  each  case  of 
piibllc  impeachment,  upon  the  accuser: 
and  we  deem  it  a  safe  rule  to  lay  ddwn, 
that  general  and  vague  imputations  of  par-  , 
tiality  or  severity,  against  those  Who  fill 
the  supreme  tribunals  in  the  land,  ought 
nearer  to  be  hiade.  But  we  do  not  be- 
lieTe  there  is  a  single  judge  upon  the  bench 
in  either  country,  who  Would  hesitate  to 
declare  his  conviction,  that  offenders  against 
the  law  in  England  seldom,  if  ever,  are 
treated  mori  rigorously  than  in  Ireland ; 
and  that,  in  many  cases,  they  are  visited 
with  less  punishment  there,  than  they 
are  here*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  tiiore- 
orer,  that  the  criminal  law  of  Irdaod,  iti 
siiveral  very  important  and  ordinary  caseiSy 
imposes  a  less  lenient  duty  upon  our  judges, 
whereas  ihett  ai«  very  few  exceptions  the 
other  way.*  Bearing  this  in  mind  we  leate 
the  plain  facts  already  given,  to  speak  fbf 
themselves. 

MTe  mayperhaps  be  told,  this  refers  to  a 
period  of  Whig  rule,  when  it  is  pretended 
the  lawl  are  not  administered  with  due 
rigour.  Let  us  look  back  then  td  the  tim6 
#hen  no  pretence  of  lenity  or  merfcy 
can  be  set  up.  Let  as  contrast  the  Sen- 
tences during  the  Seven  bst  years  of  toff 
government  in  Ireland,  with  those  of  the 
same  period  in  England.f  We  find  that 
there  were  then  annually,  on  an  average, 
in  Ireland — 

Sentences  of  death,    •        .  .  242 

Transportation  fbr  lif^,        .  .  64 

Traatportatioo  fbr  yetn,    .  •  7^ 

Impriaonment  over  six  monthsy  •  920 

In  England  and  Wales  there  were^-^ 

Sentences  of  death,   .        .  1193 

Thuisp«rtation  for  lifb,      .        .  200 

Transportation  for  years,  .        •  1(106 

Impriionmeat  over  til  months,  1526 

Bat  we  have  heard  it  said  by  those,  Who 
desire  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  thia 
eomftry  in  a  naonU  poini  of  view,  crimea 
against  property  are  not  a  Udt  eriterioa  j 

*  The  convention  act,  the  jparty  procesaiona  act» 
4ie  whiteboy  act,  the  tithe-resisunce  act,  the  unlaw* 
M  Oaths  act,  and  the  arms  act,  are  applicable  to' 
hehmd  lO^n^  and  each  of  Aem  brdains  severe  pb^ 
nAties  i^nst  its  inftaction 

f  It  is  hardly  necesairy  to  remind  our  readeti^ 
that  the  relative  proportion  of  the  population  in  the 
two  countriei  1^  ai  neaily  as  pdSsible,  as  eight  to 
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property  k  so  mtkch  larger  in  fingland, 
its  objects  are  so  much  more  numerous, 
and  its  liability  to  be  despoiled  is  so  infi- 
nitely greater  than  in  Ireland*  that  no  fair 
eomparison  can  b^  instituted.  And  is  this, 
tben,  the  poor  excilse  to  which  you  are 
driven,  in  your  defence  oF  the  boasted  pro« 
gress  of  England  ?  Ate  your  crimes  then 
to  keep  pace  with  your  accumulations  of 
wealth  ?  Is  this  the  result  of  that  social 
system  of  entailed  estates,  and  large  fkrms, 
and  swollen  capitals,  that  you  think  little 
•bort  of  perfection  ?  Or  is  it  the  result  of 
that  imperial  system  of  colonial  misgovern- 
ment,  and  foreign  acquisition,  that  you 
are  80  proud  of?  Or  is  it  the  result  of  your 
monetary  system  of  chartered  monopoly 
and  paper  money,  and  gambliiif  spaoula- 
latioii,  and  fugitive  credit,  that  enables  yoti 
to  undersell  the  world  ?  Or  is  it  the  result 
df  your  aristocratic  constitution,  called  in 
derision  an  equipoise  of  powers — the  de- 
terMioing  weight  being  always  in  the  one 
isale  ?  Ck*  is  it  the  consequence  of  all  these 
iMppy  influencea  combined,  that  crime 
aiMl  property  grow  together-^he  property 
being  ^e  portion  of  the  few,  the  crime 
being  that  of  the  many  ? 

Said  you  not  that  we  should  strive  like 
yott  to  grow  rich  ?  Have  not  your  pro- 
mises of  transferred  capital  to  set  our 
avarice  in  motion^  and  teach  it  to  gnaw» 
been  aoaually  repeated  now  for  forty 
years?  Was  not  property,  and  its  pos« 
•ession,  and  the  sense  of  it,  to  civilise, 
and  to  elevate,  and  to  reform  ?  Vei^  small 
eaeonragenent  lies,  to  our  seeming,  in 
tills  development  of  the  system ;  and  ear- 
vest  are  our  prayers^  day  and  night  to 
God,  tiiat  DO  such  system  social,  moral, 
political,  or  economical  as  that  of  England, 
as  she  at  preaeat  stands^  may  ever  be  in- 
troduced amongst  us. 

We  loo  believe  that  the  possession  and 
tilt  sense  of  property  has  its  use,  in  the 
great  work  of  human  amelioration.  But 
it  is  not  tbe  possession  of  immense  masses, 
Bor  the  existence  of  immense  masses  of 
property,  that  does  the  good.  It  is  the 
hk  and  equable  distribution  of  the  com- 
fiwts  property  bestows,  among  the  many, 
that  is  beneficial  The  accumulation  of 
property  into  masses  by  the  few,  we  are 
evinced  will  always  have  an  tmcivillsbg 
tnd  an  immoral  tendency.  It  keeps  the 
envy  of  the  multitude  for  ever  wakeful; 
it  destroys  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
equal  justice ;  it  begets  a  fierce  and  sleep- 
less spirit  of  Bociid  warfare.  It  is  easy 
eaoai^lOMOritoaghtnot    Wtaballnot 


argue  that  question  now ;  our  pr^ent  pur- 
pose seems  sufficiently  attained,when  point- 
ing to  the  resulu  we  have  already  giveup 
we  Bsk-^does  it  not,  in  England  ? 

But  another  and  a  more  popular  fallacy, 
respecting  the  ikirness  of  the  contrast  we 
have  been  making  between  English  and 
Irish  crime,  is  this  :  'tis  said,  <<  that  in  Ire- 
land the  people  are  opposed  to  the  effect lial 
administration  of  the  law;  they  conceal 
offenders;  they  wont  come  forward  to 
prosecute ;  and  witnesses  and  jurors  are 
deterred  in  certain  cases,  from  fkithfuliy 
performing  their  duty :  in  England  all  is 
different;  there,  every  man  fbels  himself 
morally  bound  to  aid  in  the  detection  of 
crime ;  every  man  does  his  duty;  there  is 
no  suppression  of  evidence,  no  terrorisih 
exercised,  no  perjury  in  the  jury  box ; 
and  therefore,  when  we  read  the  crimes 
and  punishments  in  England  during  a  given 
period,  we  know  the  fact — the  worst  •  but 
when  we  hear  the  crimes  and  punishments 
in  Ireland  we  dont  know  half  the  truth  t 
thus  is  the  comparison  unfair."  Is  it?-^ 
we  shall  see. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  do  not  admit  the 
truth  of  the  allegation  made  respecting 
Ireland,  in  the  sense  wherein  it  is  so  often 
and  so  recklessly  put  forward.  We  know 
there  are  men  of  education,  and  of  pro- 
perty, and  of  otherwise  not  ill  disposition, 
whose  minds  are  so  poisoned  by  party 
spirit,  that  when  they  see  an  unfortunate 
being  in  the  dock,  they  instinctively,  and 
too  often  indecently,  take  part  against  him. 
Their  feelings  become  enlisted,  where  they 
ought  to  be  neutral;  their  ingenuity  is 
piqued  into  activity,  where  it  ouffht  to  be 
still  as  the  grave ;  their  influence  is  exerted, 
where  it  is  truly  and  thoroughly  murderous 
that  it  should  stir.  A  criminal  trial  ought 
not  to  be  a  hunt.  Justice  is  as  much  jus- 
tice, and  is  as  imperatively  due  to  a  guilty 
man,  as  to  an  innocent  man.  But  there 
are,  we  grieve  to  say,  a  numerous  class  of 
men,  who  believe  any  means  fair  against  a 
guilty  man;  and  who  in  their  headlong 
zeal  for,  what  they  are  pleased  to  call, 
the  vindication  of  the  law,  are  willing  to 
risk  any  injustice  to  an  innocent  man,  for 
(bar  the  cdlprit  should  escape.  As  is  na- 
tural, those  who  have  fewer  sympathies 
with  Irresponsible  power,  are  more  disposed 
to  hold  the  balance  even ;  and  this,  hi  the 
estimation  of  the  aristocratic  members  of 
the  hunt,  is  penury.  We  have  heard  the 
threats  and  denunciations  of  vengeance, 
many  and  many  a  time,  uttered  against 
the  boiwt  and  truly  bigk^mioded  titmm 
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or  shopkeeper,  who  would  not,  **  when  the 
opportunity  offered,  rid  the  country  of 
of  such  an  unruly  and  mischievous  fellow." 
And  we  know  the  perfect  recklessness  with 
which  the  foulest  imputations  are  daily 
cast  upon  such  juroi*s,  because  they  will 
not  on  doubtful  evidence,  **  do  what  is 
desirable/' 

It  was  the  consciousness  of  tliis,  and  the 
despair  of  getting  a  fair  trial  for  their  re- 
latives and  friends,  that,  in  times  past, 
oflen  kindled  a  disposition  among  the 
people  of  some  districts,  to  countervail  by 
equally  illegal,  though  certainly  more  ex- 
cuseable  means,  the  fearful  odds,  that  were 
sure  in  the  county  court-house  against  the 
poor  man  when  accused.  Happily,  these 
miserable  struggles  are  passing  away.  A 
better  confidence  is  slowly,  but  progres* 
sively,  arising  in  the  administration  of 
justice  ;  and  were  the  jury  system,  and 
the  magistracy  reformed,  the  general  im- 
provement would  soon  obliterate  the  re- 
collection,  and  preclude  the  recurrence 
of  all,  that  in  fact  can  ever  tend  to  justify 
the  imputations  cast  upon  our  people. 

But,  be  the  charges  true  or  false,  as 
against  us,  the  inference  drawn  from  them, 
in  favour  of  English  prosecution  and  pu- 
nishment of  crime,  is  totally  untrue,  ft 
is  not  true,  that  an  anxiety  universally 
pervades  the  mass  of  the  English  people, 
to  join  in  the  detection  or  prosecution  of 
crime ;  it  is  not  true  -that  terrorism  over 
witnesses  does  not  exist  in  England ;  it  is 
not  true  that  juries  always  do  their  duty 
in  criminal  cases.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  in  1837,  to  enquire 
into  the  eflBciency  of  the  constabulary  force 
in  England  and  Wales,  is  the  first  docu- 
ment for  many  years  published  by  autho- 
rity, which  contains  any  thing  like  a  fair 
statement,  of  the  real  amount  of  protection 
actually  afforded  by  the  law  in  England, 
and  the  extent  of  its  criminal  sanction. 
We  shall,  with  little  comment,  give  the 
leading  results  at  which  those  entrusted 
with  that  investigation  have  arrived."*^ 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  these  commbsioners  profess 
to  ground  their  statements  "  upon  a  body 
of  evidence,  more  extensive  than  any  pre- 
viously elicited  on  any  branch  of  penal 
administration.  For  besides  the  answers 
of  the  great  body  of  the  magistracy  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  of  the  public 
authorities  of  all  the  cities  and  towns,  it 

•  The  commiitionen  were  Mr.  Leierre,  (the 
vreiem  speaker  of  the  House  of  ConunoDS).  Cotonel 
BowiRMdMrtCbsawkk. 


comprehends  the  examination  of  numeroiit 
witnesses  of  every  rank  and  class  in  socie- 
ty."* They  give  moreover  very  copious 
extracts  of  various  testimony,  upon  every 
point  of  any  importance.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  our  purpose  to  prove  any  peculiar 
infallibility  in  these  commissioners;  nor 
do  we  lay  any  particular  stress  upon  any 
particular  assertion  they  have  made,  u 
is  quite  enough  for  us  to  remind  oar 
readers,  that  ^ey  are  men  of  high  chm- 
racter  for  probity  and  intelligence,  and 
that  they  are  not  very  likely  to  put  their 
names  to  a  public  document,  flagrantly 
libellous  of  that  country,  of  which  they 
are  all  natives,  and,  in  different  departs 
ments,  public  functionaries.     Hear  them  : 

**  The  returns  of  the  number  of  persons  pro- 
secuted or  convicted,  which,  in  the  reasonings 
in  parliament  are  usually  assumed  as  correct 
indications  of  the  state  of  crime  ia  England^ 
cannot  be  relied  on  for  that  purpose.  In 
several  districts  where  it  was  concluded  from  the 
absence  of  any  returns  ofprosecution,  that  there 
was  an  absence  of  crime,' we  found  on  exami- 
nation that  this  fact  resulted  only  from  the 
impunity  of  depredators.  In  two  instaoeea 
where  crime  was  remarkably  frequent,  where 
the  only  security  of  the  subject  consisted  in  his 
own  power  of  self  defence,  and  where  from  the 
defective  state  of  the  constabulary  force  there 
'  was  no  pursuit  or  apprehension,  the  gaola 
being  empty,  the  judges  were,  according  to 
custom,  presented  at  the  assizes  with  white 
gloves,  as  emblems  of  the  purity  of  the  dis- 
tricts.^t 

Reader — we  do  beseech  you  put  yonr- 
self  this  question — what  would  be  the 
ecstacy  of  the  Times,  if  it  could  pnbluk 
— what  the  triumph  of  Lord  Stanley,  if  he 
could  quote — such  an  allegation  as  thisp 
made  even  <<  on  the  authority  of  an  anony- 
mous letter,"  against  any  single  county  in 
Ireland  ?  Remember  the  debates  on  the 
infamous  Coercion  Bill,  and  the  sort  of 
evidence  on  which  the  English  members 
of  the  imperial  parliament  by  acchunation 
passed  that  bill. 

But  perhaps  the  commissioners  misstate 
the  fact;  let  us  hear  the  evidence  on 
which  their  allegation  is  grounded: 

**  The  magistrates  of  Lewes  Rape  ia  Sussex, 
state,  that  a  very  email  proportion  of  the 
offences  committed,  come  in  any  shape  withhi 
their  knowledge.  The  msgistrates  or  Mutford 
and  Lothingland  in  Suffolk  state,  that  there  ia 
no  doubt  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  oflBeocea 
are  committed  which  are  not  brought  before 
them ;  and  tn  very  many  cases  there  is  reasoa 
to  believe  that/e/om>«  are  compounded*  The 
magistrates  of  Teasdale  in  Derbyshire  states 


*  Rcpocti  p»  2. 
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that  many  felonies  and  misd emeanoun  are  com- 
mitted in  their  district,  which  never  come  to 
their  knowledge,  except  by  accident.  General 
Marriott,  a  magistrate  and  chairman  of  the 
Pershore  Union  in  Worcestershire,  states,  •*  there 
appearinsr  only  one  conviction  for  felony,  and 
one  misdemeanour  in  the  district  in  the  course 
of  a  whole  year,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  ' 
any  police  was  required  s  I  fear,  however,  this 
is  very  deceptive,  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
crime  not  brought  to  light,  from  the  want  of 
police,  and  the  ttnwillingness  to  prosecute,^ 

Id  the  answer  from  the  borough  of 
Newcastle-under-LiDe,  it  is  stated  that — 

*  The  constables  in  the  rural  districts  are 
often  deterred  from  interfering  wit/i  old  off  en- 
derSf  by  an  apprehension  of  injury  to  them' 
selves  or  property,'' 

In  Portsmouth  we  are  told  that — 

**  After  the  police  have  been  fortunate 
enottgh  to  arrest  the  delinquent,  he  \s  frequently 
liberated  to  pursue  his  depredations  for  want 
of  a  prosecution^* 

**  From  the  borough  of  Lymington  it  is  stated, 
tlMt  individuals  generally  are  indisposed  to 
mcor  the  expense,  risk,  and  uncertainty  of  a 
cooviction  ;  and  in  some  cases  a  fear  of  per- 
sonal  violence  or  damage  to  property  from 
combination  amongst  the  thieves,  deters  par- 
ties  from  investigating  robberies,** 

The  answers  from  the  city  of  Lincoln, 
and  other  places,  concur  in  ascribing  to 
the  **fear  of  vengeance"  a  large  portion  of 
the  motives  to  withhold  information. 

In  connection  with  each  of  these  state- 
ments of  the  impunity  of  offenders,  and 
the  ory^anised  efficiency  of  terrorism,  we 
have  of  course  some  special  cause  assigned, 
upon  whose  head  the  blame  is  anxiously 
laid.  Some  attribute  all  to  the  want  of 
police ;  others  to  the  non-payment  of  pro- 
secutors ;  some  say  one  thing,  some  ano- 
ther. We  give  no  opinion.  All  we  say 
is— you  have  come  up  to  the  pinnacle  of 
your  own  temple,  wherein  decency,  order, 
property,  and  law  are  worshipped,  and 
before  whose  shrine  whosoever  will  not 
£ill  reverently  down,  is  to  be  cast  forth  as 
a  barbarian  ;  and  you  will  not  deny,  that 
the  view  of  crime  in  every  direction  you 
have  suffered  us  at  length  to  behold,  is 
sufficiently  extensive  and  diversified.  Why 
it  is  ranker  in  one  place  than  in  another, 
aod  what  peculiarities  are  propitious  to  its 
growth,  is  your  affair  not  ours.  You  take 
Ireland  in  the  mass,  so  we  take  England ; 
yon  make  laws  for  us,  refusing  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious ; 
and  when  we  draw  a  similar  picture  of 
your  people,  we  cannot  help  your  stare. 

Ah,  bat  then,  cries  some  conceited  par- 
voL.  II.  NO,  vm. 


tizan  of  English  superiority,  though  crime 
be  great  in  England,  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  mere  refuse  of  the  community ;  it 
does  not  pervade  society  at  large  to  any 
extent ;  its  pollution  may  be  deep,  but  it 
is  not  wide-spread.  Isn't  it  ?  We  shall 
see.  The  actual  committals  in  England 
and  Wales  are,  upon  an  average,  about 
100,000  annuall3% 

•*  The  lowest  estimate,"  say  the  Commis- 
sioners, ''obliges  us  to  assume  that  the  numbers 
at  large  in  the  enjoyment  of  impunity,  tLjedoubU 
the  number  brought  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  law ;  and  if  we  consider  that  they  are* 
(thus  numerically  equal  to,)  "nearly  all  the 
young  and  able-bodied  labourers  in  the  king- 
dom, the  wide  extent  of  moral  corruption 
throughout  the  country  becomes  fearfully  ma- 
nifest.'* 

What  thinkest  thou,  reader,  after  this, 
of  the  innocence  of  England  ?  Or,  be  thy 
prejudices,  or  thy  party  leanings,  or  thy 
habitual  faith  in  the  good  of  severity  and 
coercion,  what  they  may, — what  hath 
wretched,  calumniated,  decimated  Ireland 
ever  been  even  accused  of — worse  than 
this  ?  Yet  who  attempts  to  raise  a  cry 
of  disfranchisement  against  the  English 
people  on  such  a  pretext  ? 

We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
dwell  upon  the  revolting  details  of  minor 
turpitude,  and  that,  which  is  its  firm  ally 
— prevalent  debauchery ;  nor  do  we  like 
to  sully  our  pages  with  the  mention  of 
things,  that  are  with  much  statistic  non- 
chalance enumerated  by  the  commis- 
sioners in  their  reporLf 

We  must,  however,  glance  at  those  of- 
fences which,  if  Lords  Roden  and  Wel- 
lington, and  Stanley,  and  Westmeath,  are 
to  be  believed,  call  for  legislative  outlawry 
against  us  ;  we  allude  to  those  consisting 
o^  or  accompanied  by,  personal  violence. 

The  magistrates  of  Wallingford  in  Sur- 
rey, state,  that: — 

**  By  far  the  most  freqnent  of  such  crimes 
is  that  of  highway  robbery,  which  of  late 
years  has  been  carried  on  in  the  county  to  an 
alarming  extent.** 

**  In  many  districts  travelling  at  ni^ht  is  ex- 
tremely insecure, Trom  the  robberies  committed 
with  violence  upon  single  passengers.** 

Mr.  Elliot,  a  commercial  traveller,  hav- 

*  Report,  p.  1 1. 

f  For  instance,  the  Town  Council  of  Liverpool 
report,  that  upon  enquiry  they  believe  the  annual 
income  of  thieves,  in  that  town  alone,  may  be  com- 
puted at  £235,000,  and  that  of  prostitutes  at 
£436,000.  The  commi^isionHnt  think  this  too  high, 
but  say  it  may  be  taken  as  a  ^r  approach  to  the 
truth. 
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!'ng  constant  occasion  to  journey  through 
'  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  declares  that  it  would 
be  highly  imprudent  for  a  person  known 
to  travel  with  much  money  about  him,  to 
be  late  upon  the  roads.  He  states  that — 

•*  Commercial  travellers,  as  an  almost  unu 
versai  habit,  avoid  beinjr  out  after  dusk  ;**  that 
he  should  himself  **  feel  considerable  al^arm*' 
if  compelled  to  be  so  ;  that "  he  would  uot  do 
it  without  a  very  stronj^  motive  ;"  that  **  some 
Touog  men,  who  like  to  sit  late  at  dinaer,  may 
be  on  the  road  at  night,  but  they  frequently 
have  a  dog  and  pistols  with  them.  There  is  a 
general  habit  in  the  country  to  avoid  being  out 
after-  dark.  Farmers  who  go  to  market  will 
make  their  arrangements  to  get  home  early. 
They  are  frequently  robbed  with  violence  of 
large  sums  of  money.'* 

Another  mercantile  traveller,  Mr.  Burt, 
iiaving  read  Mr.  Elliot's  testimony,  says — 

^  I  perfectly  concur  in  it  as  a  statement  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  roads,  and  of  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  of  travellers  after  dark. 
I  have  myself  been  shot  at,  some  time  ago, 
Bear  Harpendon  ;  and  when  I  arrived  at  Luton 
and  related  the  drcumstance,  I  was  told  a 
robbery  had  been  committed  near  the  sartie 
•pot  a  short  time  before.  I  have  heard  of 
many  other  instances  ;  in  the  vicinity  of  Man- 
chester some  ferocious  highway  robberies  have 
been  committed." 

Mr.  Cole,  another  eonnnercial  man, 
corroborates  the  foregoing  testimony,  <<  on 
every  poin^J*  Will  any  one  have  the  har- 
dihood to  say  that  these  descriptions 
would  be  true,  if  applied  to  this  country? 
We  have  our  faults,  no  doubt ;  and  the 
green  soil  is  sometimes  forced  to  blush,  at 
the  sad  and  terrible  acts  it  involuntarily 
beholds.  But  an  indiscriminate  system  of 
depredation  and  violence,  such  as  this, 
exists  not  in  Ireland ;  the  traveller  is  as 
fiafe  in  the  dark  as  in  the  day ;  he  may  be 
known  or  suspected  to  have  money  about 
him,  but  seldom,  for  the  sake  of  money, 
will  the  famishing  and  roofless  peasant 
stoop,  in  this  country,  to  crime.  Yet  have 
we  Lord  Brougham  winning  cheers  for  his 
eloquent  recital,  of  how  '*  any  man  in  Ire- 
land can  get  another"^-not  robbed  merely, 
but — "  put  to  death,  for  the  cost  of  a  few 
shillings  I*'  If  this  were  not  an  odious  and 
disgusting  calumny,  why  is  it  that  of  all 
the  mercantile  travellers  from  England  and 
Scotland,  who  swarm  over  our  country  in 
every  direction,  not  one  that  we  recollect 
has  ever  been  seriously  injured. 

We  admit  that  there  are  some  offences 
of  a  serious  character,  which  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  Ireland  than  in 
England :  so  long  as  resentment  at  wanton 


cruelty  and  injuslice  Is  an  impulse  of  the 
human  breast,  so  long  will  those  who  are 
injured  be  more  liable  to  be  tempted  into 
violence,  than  those  whose  fortitude  and 
self-controul  are  not  so  tried.  Outrage 
begets  outrage,  and  wrong  breeds  wrong. 
If  you  will  suffer  an  anti-national  aristo- 
cracy to  commit  outrages  upon  the  people 
with  impunity,  you  must  expect  retaliating 
outrages  from  those  who  are  assailed.— 
You  deny  the  poor  man  protection.  When 
he  is  aggrieved,  you  tell  him  to  complain 
to  the  man,  or  the  friends  and  fellows  of 
the  man  who  aggrieved  him.  When  his 
representatives  call  for  legislative  interpo- 
sition, you  shout  them  down.  You  have 
driven  the  Irish  peasant  to  the  conviction 
that,  unless  he  can  defend  himself  by  a 
wild  system  of  terror,  he  can  have  no  safety, 
no  certainty  of  existence.  Terrible  is  that 
system ;  blind  and  ruthless  are  its  deeds  ; 
melancholy  are  its  effects  upon  both  rich 
and  poor.  But,  knowing  the  provocations 
to  it  as  we  know  them,  our  wonder  daily 
and  hourly  is,  that  the  people  endure  so 
much,  and  sin  so  little.  And,  as  on  all 
hands  'tis  confessed  that  no  such  provoca- 
tion to  violence  are  known  in  England,  the 
people  of  England  would  be  more  savage 
than  we  have  ever  heard  of  any  people 
being,  if  causelessly  they  perpetrated  such 
crimes. 

But,  contrast  every  thing  that  can  be 
fairly  contrasted — theft,  highway  robbery, 
burglary,  forgery,  injury  to  females,  and 
those  abominations  which  must  not,  for  the 
sake  of  any  argument,  be  even  so  much  as 
named  by  us, — and  we  fearlessly  attege 
that  when  the  same  motives,  or  the  same 
temptations  are  suggested,  there  are  fewer 
yield ings  to  their  force,  and  there  is  more 
moral  principle  on  our  side  of  the  channel 
than  on  yours. 

In  the  year  1836,  there  were  the  follow- 
ing convictions  in  England  and  Wales  : — 

Injury  to  Females        ...  90 

Robbery  with  violence        .        .  201     / 

Assaults  on  Peace-OfRcers          •  375 

Burglary            .         •         .         .  188 

House-breaking          .        ,        .  '327 

Horsestealing            .        .        •  1 10 

Sheep -stealiDg           .        •        .  219 

Arson                ....  10 

Killing  and  maiming  cattle         •  15 

Forgery             ....  87 

In  the  same  year,  look  at  the  corres- 
ponding convictions  for  the  same  crimes 
in  Ireland,  and  almost  in  every  instance  ft 
will  be  seen  that  they  are  fewer,  not 
only  positively,  but  taking  into  account 
the  relative  proportions  of  population  :-* 
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Injury  id  ftmales 

68 

Robbing  with  violence 

115 

Amulu  <m  Peace-Officen 

123 

Burglary 

82 

Uoute-breaking 

42 

Horse-stealing    . 

24 

Sheep-stealiog 

113 

Arson        .... 

4 

KilUng  and  maiming  cattle 

7 

24 

Noir  these  are  not  the  offences  to  pre- 
?ent  conYiction  for  which  it  has  ever  been 
allieged,  that  there  was  any  attempt  to 
over-awe  witnesses  or  jurors  in  this  coun- 
try; and  whatever  undue  leniency  in 
pwdsking  the  offender,  Lord  Normanby 
may  be  accused  of  having  shown,  here  we 
have  the  convictions  for  crime,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  how  the  force  of  the 
contrast  they  present,  can  be  averted. 

Nevertheless,  we  shall  be  told,  thai 
though  offences  against  property  be  more 
frequent  in  England,  the  insecurity  of  life 
18  much  greater  here.  This  we  explicitly 
and  directly  deny.  The  reluctance  to  take 
away  life,  we  fearlessly  assert,  is  stronger 
in  tne  people  of  Ireland,^-measuring  it 
even  by  the  standard  of  proven  guilt, -^ 
&aD  it  is  in  England.  Here,  there  has 
hardly  been  an  instance  of  murder  within 
the  last  seven  years,  not  directly  or  indi- 
fectly  attributable  to  the  terrible  excite- 
inents  created  by  agrarian  oppression. 
Such  causes  of  passion,  and  of  hatred,  exist 
hot  in  England.  The  inhabitants  of  an 
English  village  know  not  what  is  meant 
bythe  service  upon  every  family,  of  a  notice 
\o  quit  on  next  November  day.  They 
know  hot  the  inutility  of  remonstrance, 
the  rejection  of  every  offer,  the  cold- 
blooded taunt  of  one  all-powerful  man — 
"  how  did  you  vote  at  last  election  ?" — 
They  know  not  the  use  or  the  meaning  of 
that  diabolic  word, "  extermination  ;"  they 
know  not  what  ''clearing  of  estates"  means ; 
they  were  never  practically  taught  the 
maxims  of  political  economy.  They  have 
a  home — ^the  home  their  fathers  had— a 
home  whence  it  signifies  little  that  they 
l^ally  miffhi  be  driven,  when  in  fact  they 
seldom  or  never  are,  save  for  breach  of 
their  agreement.  They  may  pay  more  rent 
than  they  like  to  pay ;  they  may  experience 
little  care  or  friendship  from  their  land- 
lords ;  but  they  never  heard  of  any  set  of 
landlords  summoning  a  county  meeting  to 
vote  them  savages ;  they  never  found  those 
landlords  leagued  in  unnatural  confederacy 
agawst  their  political  rights ;  they  never 
were  ejected  by  scores  at  a  time;  they 
neret  aaw  the  roof , beneath  which  they 


were  bom  pulled  down,  and  the  walls  of 
every  neighbour's  dwelling  levelled  to  the 
ground,  by  bigotry,  or  on  theory,  or  for 
vengeance :  they  never  were  compelled  to 
say  their  prayers  in  a  stable,  because  the 
lord  of  the  manor  was  a  fanatic,  atid  would 
not  allow  them  to  build  a  place  of  decent 
worship  "  on  his  property. '  We  recount 
not  such  things  as  justificatory  of  murder, 
— God  forbid ;  but  we  do  say  that  the  pre- 
valence of  such  provocations  to  crime 
cannot,  in  any  view  of  justice,  be  left  out 
of  the  account. 

Life  is  life,  and  murdei*  is  murder,  be 
the  remote  incentives  what  they  may.  But 
murder  caused  by  such  exasperations,  we 
do  fearlessly  say,  is  not  so  indicative  of 
brutalised  feelings,  or  of  indifference  to 
the  sacredness  of  life,  as  murder  commit- 
ted for  half  a  dozen  silver  spoons.  Mur- 
der for  the  purposes  of  plunder  is  almost 
unknown  in  Ireland;  there  is  hardly  a 
week,  in  which  the  newspapers  of  some 
part  of  England  do  not  recount  some  such 
event.  In  Ireland  an  extortionate  agent 
or  a  cruel  magistrate  is  killed,  and)  being 
one  of  the  gentry,  every  newspaper  on 
the  aristocratic  side  forthwith  sets  up  a 
yell  of  exultant  execration.  In  England 
a  poor  woman  is  butchered  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  pounds,  the  assassin  cuts  her  body 
into  five  pieces,  and  takes  it  away  by  de- 
grees to  avoid  suspicion.  Maddened  by 
want  and  wrong  there  have  some  few  in- 
stances been  known  of  women, — misery  ii 
ours  that  we  should  have  to  write  it^— ^ 
being  concerned  in  deeds  of  violence ;  but 
we  Aever  heard  in  Ireland,  of  a  wife  in  a 
respectable  rank  of  life,  poisoning  her  hus- 
band, by  giving  him  small  doses  of  tarta- 
rised  antimony,  at  intervals  during  several 
successive  weeks,  and  on  the  day  of  his 
death  going  off  with  a  paramour. 

But  we  shall  probably  be  reminded  that 
these  are  the  extraordinary  exceptions,  in 
their  respective  places  of  occurrence,  not 
fair  examples  of  the  usual  state  of  things* 
Truly  they  are;  yet  if  we  take  the  com- 
monest cases  of  violence^-those  least 
marked  with  circumstances  of  aggravation, 
and  compare  them,  we  shall  find  that 
meaner  motives  and  weaker  motives,  tempt 
men  to  take  away  human  life  in  the  one 
country  than  the  other. 

Thus  we  have  *'  the  murder  of  a  female 
in  the  open  de^yfor  the  sake  of  her  money,** 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bumage,  near 
Manchester,  recorded  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Vice-chairman  of  the  Union  in  which 
it  took  place. 
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A  magistrate  of  Devonshire  gives  as  an 
instance,  of  how  difficult  local  connections 
and  associations  render  it  to  obtain  a  fair 
administration  of  the  laws,  tliat 

*•  About  three  years  ago  a  very  worthless 
fellow  went  into  a  beer  house,  and  told  a  man 
who  was  at  work  in  the  room  that  he  would 
shoot  him.  He  then  took  from  his  pocket  a 
poacher*ii  gun  in  two  parts,  put  it  together,  and 
took  a  deliberate  dm  at  the  man ; — the  gun 
missed  fire  ;  he  then  fired  again,  and  shot  the 
man  dead.  A  jury  were  summoned  from  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  defiance  of  these  facts, 
returned  a  verdict  of  accidental  death.** 

"  Three  cases  of  unpunished  murder  were 
presented  to  the  notice  of  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, during  one  fortnight's  investigation  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Two  of  the  murders 
occurred  in  the  town  of  Bolton.  Very  recently 
also,  two  barbarous  murders  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  the  open  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  same  town**' 

"  About  two  years  ago  a  farmer  who  had 
given  offence  to  some  poachers  in  Ampthiil, 
(  Bedfordshire,)  by  refusing  them  permission  to 
pass  over  his  land,  was  shot  at  and  seriously 
wounded  in  the  open  day  by  a  poacher,  who 
stood  at  the  door  of  a  beer  shop  on  the  public 
road.  There  were  several  persons  who  saw 
the  act,  but  the  man  was  suffered  to  go  away. 
He  was  at  or  about  his  house  in  the  parish  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  unmolested.  As  soon  as 
the  case  was  made  known  to  the  next  magis- 
trate, a  reward  was  offered  ;  but,  though  it  is 
now  known  that  he  was  about  Uie  neighbour- 
hood for  some  weeks,  he  was  not  taken." 

This  is  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  district.  We  utterly  defy 
any  parallel  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  to  this. 

"  A  savage  murder,**  says  Mr.  Elliot,  from 
whose  evidence  we  have  already  quoted,  **  was 


recently  committed  on  a  foot  traveller  in  the 
vale  of  Todmorden,  on  the  road  to  Rochdale* 
Another  murder  was  committed  for  money  on 
a  foot  passenger.** 

Finally,  we  have  confessedly  and  un- 
questionably an  inadequate  return  of  the 
number  of  robberies  with  violence  on  the 
highways,  for  which  the  parties  have  been 
committed  and  convicted  in  England  and 
Wales,  during  the  seven  years,  from  1831 
to  1837  inclusive ;  the  average  committals 
were  389,  and  the  average  convictions  216. 

We  forbear  to  heap  evidence  upon  evi- 
dence to  the  same  or  similar  purpose.  We 
abstain  likewise  from  adducing,  as,  with 
the  mere  trouble  of  quotation  from  the 
report  whence  the  fbregoing  extracts  are 
taken,  we  might  do, — irrefragable  proofs 
of  the  prevalence  of  less  heinous  ofiTences, 
against  the  law  of  property,— of  the  impu- 
nity of  the  offenders, — and  of  the  indif- 
ference or  neutrality  of  popular  feeling. 
Enough  we  think  has  been  said  to  force 
every  candid  man  in  England,  and  everjr 
honest  aristocrat  in  Ireland  to  pause,  to 
hesitate,  to  enquire, — and  this  is  all  we 
wish  for. 

For  once  we  are  almost  inclined  to  hope 
that  we  have  wearied  the  patience  of  our 
readers,  and  that  they  will  readily  consent 
with  us  to  take  leave  of  so  unwelcome  a 
topic.  But  loath  though  we  were  to  un- 
dertake the  task,  and  glad  though  we  are 
to  have  done  with  it,  we  felt  that  its  per- 
formance was  a  matter  of  national  dutj, 
and  we  are  satisfied  it  were  better  for  both 
sides  of  the  channel,  if  the  truth,  however 
bitter,  were  oftener  as  fearlessly  told* 
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Behold  yon  Iris'  radiant  bow, 
That  spans  the  vaulted  firmament ; 

A  sign  of  peace  to  man  below. 
By  pitying  Heaven  kindly  sent. 

When  clouds  obscure  the  misty  air. 
And  hide  the  golden  sun  from  view, 

His  rays,  though  robbed  of  noon-day  glare, 
Still  shine  with  softened  radiance  through* 

So  smiles  the  sun  of  happiness. 
Amid  the  weeping  mourner's  tears, 

And  Hope's  fair  Iris  comes  to  bless. 
With  promise  of  more  shining  years^ 

And  tells,  like  Heaven's  celestial  bow, 
When  clouds  above  our  pathway  roll. 

Though  sorrow's  tide  may  darkly  flow. 
Its  waters  ne'er  shall  whelm  the  soul. 
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STORIES   OF   THE  PYRENEES.--.No.   IIL 

THE   GAMBLERS. 
(CorUinued  from  Vol,  /.,  page  473.) 


At  early  past  five  o'clock^  with  military 
punctuality,  the  Chevalier  awakened  his 
yoQDg  friend,  who  strictly  conforming  to 
the  advice  he  had  received  the  preceding 
evening,   slept  soundly.     The  necessary 

g reparations  were  promptly  made,  and 
eing  soon  afterwards  joined  hy  the  guests 
of  yesterday,  they  set  forward  on  horse- 
back to  the  place  of  rendezvous — Mauve- 
sin,  a  small  village  or  hamlet,  lying  under 
the  walls  of  the  ruined  castle  of  that  name, 
situated  about  two  leagues  irom  Bagn^res. 
The  time,  as  I  have  hinted  in  the  open- 
ing of  my  narrative,  was  far  advanced  in 
aatumn.  A  drowsy  mist,  fallen  from  the 
heights  above  during  the  chillness  of  night, 
ttiil  liay  on  the  town  and  suburbs,  and  was 
as  if  lazily  drawing  itself  upwards  again, 
under  the  influence  of  the  newly  risen  sun. 
Farther  on  towards  the  upland  country, 
which  fornaed  irregular  slopes,  now  widen- 
ing into  a  vale,  now  contracted  into  a  pass, 
the  ground,  partly  lying  in  shadow  of  the 
mountain  masses,  was  slightly  tinged  with 
the  whiteness  of  a  hoar  frost  that  crisped 
ander  the  foot,  and  partly  lighted  up  by 
the  sun's  rays,  showed  a  darker  tint  of 
green,  trickling  with  a  thousand  brilliant 
water  drops.  At  a  short  distance  from 
town,  the  road,  winding  uniformly  up  an 
eminence,  presented  on  every  side  the  eye 
rested  upon,  successively  rising  one  over 
the  otheri  patches  of  pasture  land,  fresh- 
ened by  running  rivulets ;  divided  and 
interspersed  unequally  by  hedge-rows, 
clumps  of  shrubs  and  trees,  among  which 
the  evergreen  hues  of  the  box  were  fre- 
quently perceptible;  over- topped  higher 
up  by  deep  lines  of  the  stately  pine,  and 
finally  crowned  in  the  distance  by  the  al- 
ternately bare,  or  snow-tipped  summits  of 
the  higher  ranges  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
iun  was  bright ;  the  air  was  fresh  ;  there 
was  life  and  vigour  in  the  breeze.  A  more 
lovely  morning  of  the  season,  a  blither 
aspect  of  nature  in  all  her  diversity  of 
▼ale,  glen,  stream,  and  wooded  defile,  had 
seldom  broken  upon  the  view  of  the  party. 
To  live  merely,  to  draw  breath  seemed 
gladsome  enjoyment;  yet  such  was  the 
day — such  the  hour,  on  which  dire  human 
passions  were  to  be  let  loose — were  to 


sully  with  their  blast  a  sight  that  breathed 
but  of  happiness  and  peace !  These  re- 
flections could  not  fail  to  strike  heavily  on 
the  heart  of  every  one  of  our  party,  as 
we  rode  rapidly  onward. 

The  antique  stronghold  of  Mauvesin  is 
seated  proudly  on  the  summit  of  the  rising 
ground,  the  general  prospect  from  which 
we  have  been  just  endeavouring  to  give  an 
idea  of.  At  the  point  of  the  eminence 
which  it  occupies,  this  prospect  becomes 
much  more  extensive,  presenting  on  the 
north  the  wide  diversified  plain  extending 
towards  the  pretty  city  of  Tarbes,  to  which 
it  is  joined  by  a  gradual  but  steep  ascent 
of  a  quarter  of  a  league ;  on  the  south  a 
profound  valley  thickly  planted,  traversed 
by  several  lively  streams,  and  abruptly 
terminated  by  the  imposing  girdle  of  the 
mountains.  A  part  only  of  the  building 
has  resisted  the  efibrts  of  time,  and  still 
more  destructive  hands  of  men :  four  walls 
forming  a  central  square,  probably  the  in- 
nermost court-yard,  and  numerous  straight 
mounds  of  earth  and  stones  at  difierent 
distances  without,  apparently  the  remains 
of  its  exterior  defences.  Many  strange 
legends  are  rife  in  the  neighbourhood, 
respecting  the  old  fortress,  which  perhaps 
may  be  worth  while  noticing  at  another 
moment*  The  space  within  this  court- 
yard is  tolerably  level,  and  overgrown  with 
short  grass.  There  is  an  entrance  to  it,  by 
scrambling  over  some  heaps  of  rubbish 
through  the  former  principal  door  way, 
above  which  are  still  to  be  descried  armo- 
rial bearings,  half  covered  with  ivy.  Here 
it  was  that,  protected  on  every  side  from 
observation,  the  spot  had  been  chosen 
where  D'Ersigny  and  his  friend  were  to 
play  the  last  game — for  such,  according 
to  the  express  resolution  of  both,  were 
the  conditions,  such  the  agreement.  The* 
combat  was  to  cease  only  when  one  or 
the  other  could  no  longer  continue  it^— 
when  one  or  the  other  had  fallen  to  rise 
no  more.    This  was  the  close  of  their  past 

•  During  the  British  inyasioo,  seyeral  attempts 
were  made  to  demolish  part  of  the  walla,  and  place 
cannon  at  appropriate  points.  A  few  days  decided 
the  campaign,  and  orders  were  issued  to  respect 
these  interesting  ruins.  . 
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intimacy  :  to  this  consummation  their  en- 
durinir  friendship  had  come ;  but  so — the 
remark  is  nearly  superfluous — ordinarily 
terminates  every  community  of  feeling, 
that  has  not  virtue  and  truth  for  its  basis. 

They  were  to  begin  with  swords,  and 
afterwards — failing  to  kill — have  recourse 
to  pistols. 

There  was  little  leisure,  if  there  had 
been  desire,  to  dwell  on  the  beauties  of 
the  scene  that  lay  before  them,  and  which 
at  another  period,  and  in  different  circum* 
stances,  had  doubtless  rivetted  the  deep 
admiring  gaze  of  every  one.  Fermondi^res 
nocompanied  by  his  '<  Pylades,"  and  one 
or  two  other  *'  »hadow$i*  was  already  ar- 
rived)  though  before  the  appointed  hour — 
•  oircumstance  which  seemed  to  annoy  the 
worthy  commandant  not  a  little.  He  made 
the  observation  aloud,  drawing  out  his 
watch*  Fermondidres*  second  made  some 
unimportant  reply,  while  he  seemed  only 
to  manifest  impatience  that  they  did  not 
immediately  begin.  A  formal  salutation 
bad  passed  between  the  two  groups.  As 
the  principals,  with  mechanical  stiffness 
and  precision,  went  through  the  task — to 
one  who  could  be  unconcerned  at  such  a 
moment*  the  contrast  between  the  mutual 
scowls  of  hatred  and  defiance,  and  the 
courteous  bend  of  body  and  gracious  wave 
of  haty  would  have  been  singularly  odd 
and  amusing.  Not  a  word  was  pronounced 
on  either  side;  the  seconds  approached 
and  made  their  arrangements,  interrogat- 
ing and  understanding  each  other  by  looks 
and  gestures.  The  swords  were  produced 
and  measured,  the  principals  stript  to  the 
ivi^istt  each  weapon  was  passed  through 
the  centre  of  a  wide  and  strong  hand- 
kerchief provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  extremities  being  brought  together 
above  the  wrist  of  the  combatants  by  their 
respective  friends,  were  thus  firmly  yet 
freely  attached.  Some  slight  inequalities 
of  earth  and  rubbish  having  been  removed 
carefully  from  the  intervening  space,  they 
placed  their  **  men '  on  the  allotted  spot, 
and  bowing  stiffly  to  them  and  to  each 
other,  stepped  a  few  paces  away.  All  this,  as 
»  I  say,  was  done  in  perfect  silence,  on  which 
the  first  sound  that  broke  was  that  of  the 
twp  blades  crossing.  They  met  with  a 
sharp  jarring  clash,  and  full  ten  minutes 
elapsed  before  they  again  could  be  seen 
to  separate :  such  was  the  vivid  tenacity 
with  which  each  clung  to  die  other,  never 
even  for  the  portion  of  a  second  appearing 
to  be  apart  from  its  movements  in  the  succes- 
sive swiftness  of  their  passiiig  and  parryiog. 


It  were  useless  and  uninteresting  to  at* 
tempt  detailing  these,  or  describing  the 
different  "action  and  behaviour  in  arms'* 
of  the  combatants.  If  on  the  one  side 
there  was  more  strength,  on  the  other 
there  was  more  agility,  so  that  the  party 
might  be  very  fairly  said  to  be  equal.  But 
what  we  cannot  avoid  noticing,  was  the 
demeanour  ofthe  good  old  Chevalier  durin|^ 
this  interval  of  suspense ;  despite  his  efforts 
to  appear  calm  and  unconcerned,  he  fol- 
lowed each  turn  of  the  struggle  with  a 
keenness  of  interest  that  betrayed  itself  in 
every  motion,  look,  and  attitude.  When 
afler  another  ^wq  or  six  minutes'  ardent» 
but  more  covert,  urging  on  both  sides,  be 
perceived  that  D*£rsigny,  in  answer  to  %, 
defeated  sleight  of  his  antagonist,  was  evi- 
dently attempting  his  "  feint  and  riposte,** 
be  crossed  his  arms,  and  stood  with  fixed 
and  open-mouthed  gaze — it  succeeded — at 
least  he  and  every  one  for  a  moment  thought 
so,  on  seeing  Fermondi^res  waver  and 
**  break**  one  pace  backwards — his  adver- 
sary's point  appearing  far  beyond  his  left 
side,  and  the  hilt  striking  a^inst  hia 
breast  with  an  audible  sound. 

"  By  Jove,  he  has  him  I"  muttered  the 
veteran  in  a  whisper,  which  would  have 
been  a  shqut  but  that  he  witheld  it. — Un- 
fortunately, such  was  not  the  case ;  D'Er- 
signy's  foot  had  slightly  slipped  in  the  full 
lunge  he  made,  and  his  sword  instead 
of  entering  "  open,"  had  deviated  in  conse- 
quence, and  passed  over  the  chest,  merely 
furrowing  the  skin  as  it  vent — but  for 
this  his  enemy  had  been  )aid  low ;  for  such 
had  been  the  force  and  precision  of  the 
blow,  that  as  we  have  seen,  it  caused  him 
to  stagger  and  lose  ground.  (le  recovered 
himself,  however,  in  an  instant,  and  pro- 
fiting by  his  opponent's  exposed  positioo* 
as  he,  with  a  strong  effort,  endeavoured  to 
draw  back  to  his  first  posture,  pushed  at 
him  a  kind  of  random,  ill-directed  thrust, 
which  traversed  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm. 
D'Ersigny  strove  to  disengage  himself,  and 
finding  he  could  not,  even  disabled  as  he 
was,  still  strugglingly  continued  twice  or 
trice  to  aim  his  point,  vainly,  as  may  be 
well  imagined,  at  his  antagonist.  This 
kind  of  scuffling  was  put  an  end  to  by  tlie 
seconds,  who  rose  up  and  separated  them. 

The  seconds  looked  at  one  another,  and 
while  the  surgeons  on  either  side  were  en- 
gaged in  their  ministry,  whispers — ^then 
murmurs — finally  words  (with  whom  ori- 
ginating could  not  be  surely  asserted,) 
were  heard.  *^  Enough  had  been  done-* 
the  matter  ought  to  end  there— it  opght  to 
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be  aiTaDged"--and  in  point  of  fact,  a  shade 
of  yielding  on  either  side,  might  have  given 
me  to  an  essay  of  accommodation  ;  but 
such  concession  was  far  from  the  thought 
of  one,  if  not  of  both. 

"Who  talks  of  arrangement?"  asked 
De  Fermondicres,  in  a  loud  sarcastic  tone; 
"  the  gentlemen  forget  our  conditions,  and 
that  I  have  been  struck." — Sounds  of  re- 
monstrance answered  him,  '*  he  had  not 
been  struck,  it  was  but  in  show."  "  In 
show  you  term  it — agreeable  interpreta- 
tion !  I  consider  that  show  to  have  been 
as  true  a  reality  as  if  my  body  were 
marked  over — and  I  am,  I  suppose,  best 
judge  in  the  case.  I  say  tiiat  he  of  us  two 
that  quits  the  spot  Tiot  alone,  is  a  scoundrel 
and  a  coward."  '*  A  scoundrel  and  a 
coward,*'  fiercely  re-echoed  D'Ersigny; 
^  and  I  further  declare,  that  if  our  seconds 
refuse  to  act,  we  shall  proceed  without 
tijem — one  of  us  must  stay  here." 

**  Agreed  I  most  willingly  agreed  I  These 
are  the  first  words  pleasing  to  my  ears 
that  have  been  pronounced  since  this  slight 
misunderstanding  between  friends  occur- 
red." 

Expostulation  in  such  a  case,  was  useless, 
and  mi^ht  have  been  ill  construed.  Pis- 
tols were  immediately  loaded,  and  handed 
to  the  parties.  It  was  agreed  that  they 
should  be  placed  twenty-live  paces  asun- 
der, and  should  fire  at  will  after  the  word 
"  ready"  was  given>  using  both  the  left 
hand  in  order  to  equalise  chances  as  much 
as  possible.  "  Don't  apprehend,'*  said 
D'Ersigny  to  De  Merinhac,  as  the  latter 
presenting  the  arm,  glided  some  words 
into  his  ear,  "  do  not  be  apprehensive,  I 
have  practised  with  the  le/t  as  well  as  the 
right.'* 

**  Make  ready,"  cried  Hiintzingen  and 
the  Chevalier.  The  combatants  took  de- 
liberate aim,  and  fired  nearly  together.  A 
lock  of  D'Ersigny's  curling  hair  flew  off, 
but  he  remained  standing;  his  ball  tore 
up  the  earth  close  beside  Fermondi^res' 
heel.  "  Damnation  !"  half  muttered  aloud 
the  latter,  through  his  set  teeth — "missed  I 
— ^load  again  Huntzingen,  what  are  you 
about? — quick — curse  it — make  haste — 
or  yon  puling  chicken  will  faint!" 

In  effect  D*Ersigny  had  grown  pale,  and 
dropping  his  pistol,  seized  the  command- 
ant's cane,  with  which  he  propped  himself. 
**  Give  way,"  the  latter  broke  out,  "give 
way,  my  dear  boy,  or  if  the  thing  go  on, 
let  me  take  your  place  I" 

"  No,  no.  Chevalier,  thank  you — ^bless 
yoU|"  warady  squeezing  his  hand,  while 


an  unbidden  tear,  which  he  flung  away, 
stood  in  the  old  man*s  eye.  "  I  could  not 
think  of  it,  'tis  I  alone  who  have  to  do  in 
this  affair." 

"  And  'tis  with  ♦he  Vicomte  D'Ersigny 
alone  that  I  have  to  do,"  interrupted  Fer- 
mondibres,  who  had  overheard  the  debate, 
— "  are  we  ready  ?" 

The  surgeon  ran  up,  hastily  administer- 
ing a  cordial,  "  My  dear  sir,'*  he  cried, 
"  for  God's  sake  give  over — ^you  can  begin 
again  at  another  time — ^you  are  not  able.'' 

"  Able,  sir  ?  I  am  able,  I  will  be  able — 
'twas  but  a  twitch — ^give  over — aye,  give 
over — and  have  that  ruflian  sneer  on  me* 
No !  were  I  sure  I  were  drawing  my  last 
breath — that  breath  should  be  ispent  in  an 
effort  to  bring  him  down  I" 

Delriot,  shuddering,  made  him  swallow 
another  mouthful.  De  Merinhac  put  the 
second  pistol  into  his  hand,  "  raise  it 
slowly — higher  this  time,**  he  earnestly 
whispered. 

The  word  was  again  given  they  le* 
veiled.  One  shot, — Fermondi^res' — wag 
heard, — ^unfortunate  D'Ersigny  bounded 
from  the  ground,  and  fell  forward  on 
his  face,  uselessly  discharging  his  pis- ' 
tol  in  the  act.  They  turned  him  over 
— he  merely  opened  his  eyes,  and  was 
dead.  The  ball,  breaking  the  rib,  had 
traversed  heart  and  lungs,  and  could 
be  felt  under  the  skin  at  the  opposite  sid^* 
His  death  must  have  been  instantaneous,  ' 
and  without  suffering, — a  small  consola- 
tion for  the  premature  close  of  a  life,  the 
young  prombe  of  which  had  been  so  fair* 

They  bent  over  him  with  vain  interest 
and  mute  consternation.  De  Fermon- 
dieres,  casting  on  the  body  one  long  look, 
in  which  was  embodied  all  the  deep  tri- 
umph of  satisfied  revenge,  proceeded  coolly 
first  to  wipe  his  sword,  and  next  to  re- 
sume his  dress.  As  he  then  passed  on  to 
quit  the  building,  he  stopped  in  front  of 
his  lifeless  adversary,  and  again  indulged 
in  a  second  look  of  gloating  vengeance. 

De  Merinhac  could  hold  no  longer  ;— 
starting  to  his  feet,  "  for  shame.  Sir," 
he  cried  in  a  stern  voice,  **for  shame! 
begone.  I  say,  begone — if  you  have  in  you 
any  thing  of  the  feelings  of  a  man,  or  a  —  " 
He  was  interrupted  by  seeing  Fermon- 
dieres  suddenly  draw  back,  and,  with  his 
friends,  retreat  through  an  opening  in  one 
of  the  walls.  On  the  opposite  side,  at  the 
entrance,  appeared  the  Major  of  Bagn^res, 
accompanied  by  the  commissary  of  police, 
and  several  gensdarmes.  They  had  come 
to  prevent  the  meeting,  or  seize  on  the 
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parties!,  and  partly  from  the  well-known 
incapacity  and  hesitation  of  the  function- 
ary himself,  and  partly  from  the  tardiness 
of  the  information  that  had  reached  him, 
thus  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  catas- 
trophe. 

As  to  the  pursuit  of  the  survivor  and 
his  familiars,  it  soon  became  useless :  they 
descended  lightly  the  face  of  the  eminence, 
and  were  lost  in  the  wood  below,  leaving 
the  soldiers,  who  attempted  to  follow, 
(encumbered  as  they  were  with  their  arms 
and  heavy  boots),  half  way  behind. 

This  measure  bad  no  other  result,  than 
to  give  an  opportunity  of  going  through 
the  usual  forms  of  legalising  D*Ersigny*s 
decease,  and  placing  his  remains  under 
the  protection  of  the  authorities.  They 
were  for  the  present  deposited  in  an  ad- 
joining hut,  the  clergyman  having  de- 
clined admitting  them  into  his  church,  on 
the  grounds,  that  they  were  those  of  a 
person  who  bad  died  in  single  combat, 
and  was  consequently  excluded  from  the 
privilege  of  christian  rites. 

As  our  party  slowly  and  mournfully 
re-entered  the  city,  a  post  chaise  and  four 
drove  past.  In  it  was  recognised  the 
Sous-Prefet,  M.  de  Ravelle,  who  bad 
been  absent  for  some  time  at  Paris,  on 
business  connected  with  politics :  this  cir- 
cumstance I  should  not  notice,  but  that 
it  had,  it  will  be  found,  a  connection  of 
painful  import  with  the  sequel. 

•        *         •        ♦        ♦ 

The  projected  dinner,  I  need  scarcely 
say,  did  not  take  place.  At  the  club  where 
we  all  met  that  evening,  there  was  an  unu- 
sual attendance  of  members.  The  subject 
of  every  conversation  was,  of  course,  the 
events  of  the  morning.  De  Merinhac  and 
the  others,  the  moment  they  entered,  were 
surrounded  by  a  group  composed  of  almost 
every  one  present,  eagerly  questioning  him 
and  them  on  the  details,  which  he  had  often 
to  repeat  to  the  successive  enquirers,  and 
which  were  listened  to  with  mingled  in- 
terest and  pity  for  D'Ersigny.  Tlie  con- 
duct and  character  of  his  adversary  on  the 
other  hand,  were  objects  of  un mingled  in- 
dignation and  disgusL  A  resolution  pro- 
posed instantly,  viva^voce^  as  it  were,  by 
the  whole  company,  was  passed  unani- 
mously, that  he  should  be  from  thatmoment 
expelled  the  society,  (he  had  been  admit- 
ted on  the  proposition  of  D*Ersigny.) 

The  slight  stir  and  .clamour  attendant  on 
the  proceeding,  had  scarcely  subsided,  when 
the  object  of  it,  attired  in  his  gayest  style, 
entered  the  apartment  with  a  more  than  or- 


dinary air  of  assurance  and  listless  non- 
chalance.    He  guessed  the  probable  turn 
matters  would  take,  and  faithful  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  had  hitherto  guided  his  career 
of  effrontery,  characteristically  resolved  to 
brave  and  brazen  out  all  things  to  the  last 
and  worst.     Thoroughly  as  the  spectators 
were  aware  of  his  impudence,  they  had  ex- 
pected that  for  policy's  if  not  for  decorum's 
sake,  he  would  have  abstained  from  being 
publicly  seen,  at  least  for  a  few  days.     An 
unusual  silence  immediately  took  place  on 
his  appearance.     The  crowd  above  men- 
tioned, occupying  the  centre  of  the  room, 
as  he  approached,  opened  wide  right  and 
left  to  let  him  pass,  as  if  there  were  con- 
tamination in  his  contact.    Looks  of  cold- 
ness and  repulsion,  which,  even  to  a  less 
quick  observer,  had  been   amply  signifi- 
cant, met  him  on  every  side.     No  one  an- 
swered his  greeting  or  salutations,  which 
he  nodded  indifferently  in  turn  around, 
otherwise  than  by  a  stiff  bow  or  con- 
temptuous inclination  of  the  head.    If  be 
made  a  movement  to  advance  towards  any 
one  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  con* 
versation,   that  person   had    already   in- 
stinctively retired  at  the  first  manifestation 
of  his  intention.   A  murmur  was  beginning 
to  rise  in  the  assembly — "  Eh  ! — ^how  I"  he 
exclaimed,  stopping  suddenly  short,  (he 
had    intended  to  break  out  at  once;  a 
moment's  reflection  told  him  it  might  be 
more  prudent  to  feel  his  ground  first)— 
"  What  I"  he  continued,  feigning  astonish- 
ment and  some  confusion,  "  it  seems  to 
me  the  society  testifies  a  strange  coldness 
to  one  of  its  members.     Pray,  gentlemen, 
may  I  be  informed  what  this  means  ?  I  aui 
entitled  to — I  must  have  an  explanation  !" 
*Mt    means,*'    retorted    instantly    the 
Chevalier  de  Merinhac,  who  listening  only 
to  an  indignant  impulse  had,  despite  several 
friendly  hands  that  sought  to  restrain  him, 
stepped  forward  to  be  spokesman  on  the 
occasion  ;  <*  it  means.  Sir,  that  your  con- 
duct of  this  day  and  heretofore,  is  known 
to  and   condemned  by  the  society,  and 
looked  upon  as  unfitting  you  to  be  any 
longer  a  member  of  it.     It  means  that  your 
presence  here  is  disagreeable  to  all,  and 
that  your  absence    is    immediately   de- 
sired   ." 

"  Conduct  condemned  I — ^presence  disa- 
greeable ! — absence  desired  I — I  really 
cannot  comprehend.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  these  are  the  general  sentiments  of 
the  society  P" 

"  Certainly  I — by  all  means^our  unani- 
mous sentiments^^the  resolution  has  this 
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moment  passed/'  Socfa,  with  many  others 
of  a  still  less  equivocal  import,  were  the 
exclamations  heard  on  every  8ide>  in  an- 
swer to  the  interrogation. 

Finding  how  the  case  stood,  and  that 
decidedly  the  wind  hlew  against  him,  the 
intruder,  bridling  up,  appeared  however 
tgain  to  hesitate  for  a  second,  and  partly 
reverting  to  his  original  plan,  but  with 
a  marked  tone  of  impudence,  **  Then," 
he  observed,  <*  I  must  say  the  society 
and  its  respectable  mouth-piece,"  bowing 
with  mock  gravity,  <<  appear  very  little 
to  know  what  is  due  to  their  own  dignity 
and  honour;  since  it  has  come  to  the 
determination  of  excluding  from  their  body 
a  member  against  whom  their  only  cause 
of  complaint,  if  I  am  led  to  conjecture 
aright,  seems  to  be  that  he  has  honour- 
ably (cries  of  no,  no !)  sought  to  avenge 
—and  honorably  avenged  (no,  not) — 
those  who  question  my  assertion,  I  should 
like  to  have  a  word  with  presently! — a 
grevious  insult,  and" — ('Uhe  duel  was 
butchery*'—"  you  had  cheated  your 
▼ictim,"  &c,  was  echoed  from  different 
quarters.)  '^'Tis  well,  gentlemen,  this 
is  becoming — ^you  are  a  courageous  set — 
an  honourable  crew,  to  attempt  to  cry  me 
down  so — true,  I  am  alone  I" 

The  clamour  increased.  The  object  of 
their  interruptions  and  interpellations 
looked  steady  contempt  at  his  assailants — 
then  raising  his  voice — ^"I  played  false, 
you  dare  to  say  ? — ^if  1  did,  which  they  who 
assert  lie" — (^Uurn  him  out,"  <«down 
with  the  black-leg,"  &c)— <<  *twas  foolishly 
done — like  a  novice.  1  had  not  the  benefit 
of  ^our  gentlemanly  experience,  cheats 
and  swindlers  as  you  every  one  are ;  but, 
hah!  hah! — knowing  ones — too  knowing — 
hah  I  hah  ! — and  honourable  to  be  found 
out ! — to  be  caught  Y*  Angry  words  were 
retorted,  insulting  exclamations  were  heard, 
and  the  tumult  and  confusion  had  become 
extreme.  At  length  the  commanding  voice 
of  De  Merinhac  resounded  above  all — 
**  Silence,  gentlemen,*'  he  said,  *'  and  listen 
to  me — let  us  not  unworthily  compromise 
ourselves.  You,  Sir  I"  he  continued, 
turning  to  Fermondi^res,  "  have  heard  the 
wish  and  firm  determination  of  the  society. 
It  is  not  our  part  to  bandy  words  or  pro- 
vocations with  you.  We  again  invite  you, 
I  invite  you  in  its  name  to  retire.  Should 
you  refuse,  we  shall  be  placed  under  the 
necessity,  which  we  should  regret  as 
you  had  once  the  honour  to  belong  to 
us,  of  ordering  our  servants  to  exclude 

your 


"  Exclude^me ! — ^what,  your  servants  I" 
exclaimed  De  Fermondi^res,  pale,  and  his 
eyes  glowing  with  rage,  (he  had  been  ob- 
served, while  the  Chevalier  was  addressing 
him,  to  button  his  coat  hastily,  grasp  closely 
his  cane,  and  give  other  tokens  of  prepa- 
ration for  a  struggle,)  "  exclude  me  I^ex* 
elude  De  Fermondi^res  I — let  them  try  it 
if  they  dare.  As  for  your  society  and  its 
wishes,  I  hereby  spit  scorn  and  defiance 
on  it,  and  every  one  belonging  to  it,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively!*'  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  took  from  his  vest 
a  number  of  cards,  and  deliberately  raising 
them  to  his  lips,  flung  them  soiled  among 
his  opponents,  whom  this  act  of  insolent 
audacity,  positively  struck  dumb  for  a  few 
moments.  **  As  for  yourself.  Sir  Com- 
mandant Rolando,"  he  continued  in  the 
same  tone,  **  who  will  needs  run  your  an- 
cient flesh  into  jeopardy,  I  have,  1  recol- 
lect, a  something  to  arrange  with  you  re- 
specting a  word  you  chose  to  let  slip  this 
morning,  and  shall  beg  to  begin  by  asking 
you  a  civil  question  or  two." 

''And  should  you  have  so  much  pre- 
sumption,*' interrupted  coolly  the  veteran, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff*,  and  shaking  its 
remnant  dust  from  his  tucker,  ''I  should 
probably  reflect  whether  I  were  called 
upon  to  reply  to  the  demands  of  a  bully 
and  a  swindler  T' 

"  A  bully — and  a  swindler,"  echoed  the 
company;  '<a  swindler,  a  bully,  and  a 
forger  I"  repeated  a  new  and  unexpected 
voice  from  behind — 'twas  that  of  Monsieur 
de  Ravelle,  who  immediately  entered  the 
room  in  official  costume,  followed  by  a  file 
of  gendarmes  (whom  he  signed  to  remain 
at  the  door)  and  stood  between  the  insulter 
and  the  company.  The  former  stopped 
short  in  his  gesture  of  provocation,  and 
gazed  confusedly  at  the  magistrate.  He 
recovered,  however,  almost  instantly  his 
ordinary  presence  of  mind,  and  resumed 
the  sneering  tone  he  had  just  been  using. 

"  So  you  have  required  the  aid  of  the 
authorities — have  you  ?  Well  I  I  must 
really  confess  you  are  a  brave,  a  gallant 
mess,  here  you  are  fifty  or  sixty  to  one — 
and  yet — it  is  truly  too  good  ! — the  pre- 
sence of  our  honoured  civil  functionary, 
whom  1  beg  to  receive  my  humble  saluta- 
tions, and  his  respectable  acolytes,  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  you  courage  to  attempt — 
he — he — 1  begpardon — to  prevent  a  breach 
of  the  peace  1  mean  I" 

'<  Don't  stir,  gentlemen ! — give  over  this 
fooling.  Sir  I*'  interrupted  steadily  the 
magistrate.    **  Is  not  your  name  Valentin  ? 
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Valentin  de  la  Boche^  alias  Fermondiirei  ?*' 
be  added,  showing  a  document. 

At  the  words  Vsden tin  la  Rochet  and  sight 
of  the  scroll,  a  sudden  change,  an  indiscri- 
hable  expression  of  amaze  and  terror  shot 
athwart  the  bravo's  face.  A  whole  reve- 
lation was  there.  He  started,  stood  for  a 
second  staringly,  but  for  a  second — suffi- 
cient time  only  to  betray  the  existence  of 
the  feeling  to  bystanders — then  by  an 
effort,  which  gave  a  proof  of  the  mastery 
of  a  daring  mind  over  all  tliat  can  press  on 
to  overwhelm  it,  which  I  have  not  seen 
more  strongly  instanced,  was  himself,  cool, 
collected,  and  prompt  to  devise  the,  fittest 
course  of  action.  His  look  was  one  of  de- 
tiance,  almost  of  triumph.  A  nearly  im- 
perceptible impulse  had  at  first  indicated 
to  the  practised  eye  of  the  gendarmes 
symptoms  of  resistance,  and  a  slight  move- 
ment of  preparation  on  their  part  was  the 
consequence.  He  was  still  quicker  than 
they,  however ;  for,  catching  at  the  merest 
glance  their  intended  motion  to  repel 
violence  by  fo^ce,  he  remained  now  per- 
fectly quiet. 

"  My  name  is  Valentin,  Valentin  de  Fer- 
mondiferes,  de  la  Roche  Fermon,  Fermon- 
di^res — what  then  ?— why  your  prisoner  ? 
— by  what  authority  ?"  he  added,  smiling 
derisively,  "  do  you  come  to  interrupt  the 
agreeable  conversaliou  I  was  just  enjoying 
with  these  excellent  gallant  gentlemen,  my 
compeers  of  the  club?** 

"By  an  authority  which  you  will  not,  I 
fancy,  dare  to  dispute  !*'  handing  a  war- 
rant from  the  Pref^t  de  Police,  directing 
tq  seize  on  the  person  calling  himself 
Valentin  de  Fennondieres,  &c.  The  de- 
signated individual  received  the  document 
with  assumed  carelessness,  looked  it  over 
attentively,  then  restoring  it  with  the  same 
formality. 

"  I  take  you  all  to  witness,"  he  exclaimed, 
turning  to  his  lute  opponents,  "  that  I  have 
offered,  and  do  offer  no  resistance.  You 
will  scarcely,  I  suppose,  despite  our  slight 
difference  a  while  ago,  refuse  this  good 
office  to  a  brother — a  member  of  your  ex- 
clusive— he — he — society — in  distress  ?'* 
So  saying,  bowing  lowly  with  much  show 
of  solemnity,  he  tendered  hw  cane  to  the 
ISous-prefet. 

'*  1  have  to  apologize,  gentlemen,'*  said 
the  latter,  "  for  thus  entering  in  hostile 
guise,"  (M.  de  Ravelle  was  President  of 
the  Club  for  the  year ;)  "  1  am  glad,  ne- 
vertheless, to  have  done  so,  when  perhaps 
some  one  of  you  might  have  been  tempted 
\Q  compromise  himself  wiA  this  person, 


who  18  totally  not  only  unworthy  year 
notice,  but  marked  with  the  ban  of  repro- 
bation,*' (de  F here  smiled  contempt- 
uously, and  looked  as  though  he  inwardly 
chuckled  over  his  recent  antagonists  ;)  "  the 
fact.  Is  I  am  only  two  hours  since  arrived 
from  Paris.  I  have  heard  with  deep  regret 
what  has  already  taken  place ;  the  more 
so,  as  I  feel  my  earlier  arrival  might  have 
prevented  the  misfortune,  for  I  had  re- 
ceived from  the  authorities  instruction  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  ipdividual 
before  us,  and  this  warrant  to  seize  him 
whenever  I  judged  most  fitting.  He  has 
been  obliged  to  fly  on  account  of  a  heavy- 
swindling  transaction,  and  it  appears  he 
has  come  here  only  to  pursue  the  same 
career,  and  consummate  it  by  crimes  of  a 
yet  darker  dye,  for  I  can  scarcely  look 
upon  the  unfortunate  D'Ersigny  as  other- 
wise than  robbed  and  murdered.  Thisdan- 
gerous  person " 

*'  It  appears  these  gentlemen  did  think 
me  dangerous,**  interrupted  La  Roche,  all 
the  insolence  of  the  ruffian  glowing  in  his 
eye,  *<  since  not  one  of  them  has  ventured, 
he,  he,  I  can't  help  laughing — to  pick  up  the 
soiled— he,  he,  cards  I  threw  in  their  faces !" 

«<  Gendarmes,  take  that  man  away," 
called  De  Ravelle.  The  order  was  obeyed ; 
as  he  was  conducting  out,  <<  well  my  bre- 
thren,** (with  well-affected  gaiety,)  "as  we 
must  part  let  it  not  be  in  sorrow,  or  in  an- 
ger ;  pray  you  do  not  fret  The  moment 
I  get  out  of  this  frivolous  scrape — Mr.  le 
Pr6fet,  is  too  kind  a  being — Madame  le 
Pr^fette,  lovely  creature  I  has  too  great  a 
liking  for  your  unworthy  servant,"(this  was 
said  m  impudent  allusion  to  a  scandalous 
report,  that  the  fair  and  lovely  lady  of  the 
chief  civil  officer  did  not  manifest  insensi- 
bility to  the  merits  of  the  brilliant,  and 
when  he  chose,  peculiarly  agreeable  ad- 
venturer,) «*  to  allow  me  to  think  or  con- 
ceive it  should  turn  out  any  thing  else — I 
shall  be  at  each  and  every  one  of  your 
services.  Good  bye  I  Farewell,  my  trusty 
old  fire-lock,*' (to the  Chevalier,)  "  JEIarque- 
buss,  1  should  rather  say.  I  fancy  it  was 
harquebusses  or  cross-bows  they  used  in 
your  time.  Ffaith  thou  art  a  gallant  though 
rusty  one  I  If  your  wig  wants  pruning  of 
a  curl,  or  that  rueful  nose  of  yours  short- 
ening by  an  inch  or  two,  /am  your  man 
— twenty-five  paces,  and  give  you  first 
shot.  So  recollect,  sans  rancune  !  Mon- 
sieur le  Pr^fet — ^I  have  the  honour  and 
felicity." — So  saying,  with  undisturbed 
effrontery  he  bowed  himself  gracefully  out. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  EXHIBITION  AND   THE   ART-UNION. 


In  common  with  every  lover  of  the  arts, 
and  their  cultivation  in  Ireland,  vre  are 
truly  rejoiced  at  the  marked  improvement, 
which  is  so  visible,  in  the  exhi|)ition  of  the 
Hibernian  Academy  this  year.  Last  year 
we  had  none,  there  beinff  too  few  paintings 
to  furnish  forth  the  hall,  where  they  are 
usually  hung.  That  of  the  year  preceding 
was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  sadly  inferior 
to  its  predecessors,  feut,  as  the  profound 
adage  giving  comfort  and  despair,  still  as- 
sured us,  that  **when  things  are  at  the 
worst,  they're  sure  to  mend ;"  so  did  we, 
even  in  our  despondency,  and  dearth  of 
food  whereon  to  feed  our  almost  famished 
love  of  art,  hope  against  hope,  till  lo, — 
a  new  and  better  spring  of  power  and 
beauty  hath  arisen,  and  looks  as  though  it 
meant  to  fade  no  qiore. 

This  makes  us  truly  glad.  We  love  the 
arts  not  as  certdn  poking,  squabbling, 
scrubbing,  nosing  old  fogies  (think  they) 
love  them.  Wim  us  it  is  a  very  small 
matter  by  whom,  or  how  long  ago,  this 
bit  of  *«  still  life,**  or  that  "jug  of  Flem- 
ish ale,'*  was  painted.  Not  one  farthing 
do  we  care  whether  Lord  Gullible,  or  Mr. 
Grab'em,  bid  the  highest  for  the  last  of 
Paul  Potter's  calves  that  was  sold  in  Lon- 
don. Authenticity  and  rarity  may  be  laud- 
able matters  of  curiosity  and  debate  among 
the  dilettanti,  as  they  are  the  elements 
in  chief  of  the  huxtering  and  chica- 
nery, whereby  knowing  dealers  make  their 
bread ;  and  it  were  somewhat  hard  to  deny 
to  either  class  the  rights  of  squabble  and 
brokerage,  which  they  constitutionally  en- 
joy. For  "  people  roust  live  ;**  and  if  cer- 
tain stupid  persons  have  fortunes  to 
spend,  why  they  must  spend  them  upon 
someUiing  ;  and  if  God  Almighty  has  not 
given  such  persons  a  natural  taste  for  the 
arts,  they  cannot  be  prevented  from  try- 
ing to  get  into  their  numb  skulls,  a  book 
knowledge  of  them.  In  Ireland,  ^oney 
being  scarcer  than  in  England,  the  class  of 
picture-fanciers — ^like  the  other  kinds  of 
fanciers,  such  as  dog-fanciers,  china-fan- 
ciers, and  furniture-fanciers, — is  smaller 
here  than  elsewhere  ;  and  we  confess,  that 
should  th^y  never  become  more  numerous, 
ve  shall  never  grieve.  For  with  all  the  talk 
about  patronage,  and  generosity,  and  mu- 
nificence and  soforth,  w^  are  of  opinion, 
that  where  painting  of  sculpture  becou^e 


dependant  for  their  just  rewards  upon  the 
whim,  or  the  judgment  of  such  beings  as 
we  have  described,  they  are — to  say  the 
Ipast  of  it — in  a  false  and  perilpus  position. 

We  value  sculpture  and  painting,  as  we 
do  poetry  and  music,  for  their  own  sakes,— 
not  for  the  curious  accidents  that  now  and 
then  accompany  their  manifestation.  It  is 
the  mystic  influence  their  spirit  sheds  while 
communing  with  ours, — it  is  the  purifica- 
tion from  sense,  and  want,  and  pdtnness, 
and  self,  and  all  the  vulgar  uses  of  this 
world,  which  they  work  in  the  heart  and 
the  imagination, — it  is  the  witchery  that, 
while  we  listen  to  their  mute  music,  ena- 
bles them  to  /"eveal  unto  us  glimpses  of  that 
long-lost  l^armony  of  truth  and  beauty, 
which  still  lurks  abou^  the  entrance  to  our 
souls ; — it  is  the  power  which  magically 
compels  outward  nature  and  her  spirit  to 
bear  witness  with  our  spirit,  that,  in  the 
prolific  womb  of  the  ideal,  lies  another  and 
abetter  world ; — for  this — for  this  it  is  that 
we  adore  the  arts, — ^^twas  for  this  the 
Greeks  adored  them.  And  for  the  sake 
of  that  wide  sympathy  and  love,  which,  in 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  whether  waked  or 
unawaked  to  consciousness,  is  among  the 
many  proofs  pf  their  divine  origin,  do  we 
sigh  for  the  dawning  of  that  day,  when  the 
people  of  our  country  shall  have  daily 
access  to  the  shrines  of  art — daily  oppor- 
tunities of  paying  there  the  tribute  of 
their  willing  homage. 

Until  that  time  come, — ^until  the  voice 
of  art  is  made  articulate  to  the  ears  of  the 
many, — its  voice  is  but  as  a  feeble  whisper, 
— or  rather  as  the  strivings  of  the  dumb 
to  speak.  Moreover  its  expressions  when 
so  uttered  are  not  true.  In  its  captivity 
and  seclusion  among  an  insignificant  few, 
it  becomes  forgetful  of  its  great  purpose, 
that  of  expressing  the  hopes,  and  memories, 
and  fears,  and  sufierings,  and  joys  of-^ 
man ;  of  man,  not  of  gentlemen,  or  no- 
blemen, or  ancient  men,  or  foreign  men, 
but  of  man  as  man  is,  and  lives,  and  has  his 
being  around  it — in  its  own  land.  For  art  is 
a  patriot  too,  and  when  uncorrupted,  and 
unfettered,  and  let  to  walk  with  unbound 
eyes  wherever  it  listeth — ^by  the  hill  side 
or  the  valley,  it  is  an  everlasting  witness  ^o 
the  good  and  to  the  evil, — to  the  rights 
and  to  the  wrongs  of  its  native  land.  But 
art,  like  all  else  in  this  world^  is  corruptible  ; 
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and  it  is  most  cocrupted,  when  the  peddling 
tribe,  who  call  themselves  its  chosen  guar- 
dians and  promoters,  succeed,  by  dint  of 
their  money,  in  monopolising  every  fruit  of 
its  labours.  The  certain  consequence  of 
this  follows,  that  the  tone  and  character 
of  the  fruit  itself  intrinsically  degenerates, 
because  it  is  sure  to  become  the  slave 
to  affectation.  Foreign  pictures  are  pre- 
ferred, not  because  they  are  good^  or  in 
proportion  to  their  excellence, — but  be- 
cause they  are  scarce,  and  in  proportion 
to  their  rarity.  They  are  very  dear,  there- 
fore they  are  very  good.  '  The  result  is 
that  native  art,  when  dependant  upon  this 
money-school  of  patronage,  is  driven  from 
its  own  stronghold — ^natural  unaffected  feel- 
ing, and  perverted  into  a  miserable  mimick- 
ry  of  foreign  and  bygone  tastes  and  notions. 
One  of  your  genuine,  rich,  thoroughbred 
dustSy  would  rather  have,  would  give  more 
for  a  good  copy  of  Morillo's  "  Spanish 
Flower  Girl,"  than  for  M^Qise's  «  Banquet 
Scene."*  But  so  would  not  the  mass  of 
those,  who  really  worship  art  for  its  own 
Bake.  They  are  the  real  judges — infinitely 
wiser,  though  they  probably  never  thought 
why— than  "  the  dust'*  It  is  conception 
and  nature  and  originality  which  is  effective 
with  them,  not  "  the  working  in  of  the 
background,"  or  the  "  Gerard  Dow  tinge 
of  flesh  colouring ;"  and  they  are  right ; 
and  what  will  kindle  and  warm  their  tastes, 
is  that  which  can  alone  create  genuine  art 
and  genuine  artists.  For,  as  we  have  said 
and  must  repeat,  art  was  intended  to 
flourish  in  perfection,  when  most  free.  Its 
mission  is  a  truly  sacred  one — ^to  soothe — 
to  animate — to  rebuke — to  touch  with  ex- 
quisite pity — to  take  of  the  things  of  time 
and  sense,  and  show  them  unto  us,  as  the 
symbol-types  of  another  and  abetter  nature, 
that  is  within  us— that  is  awaiting  us.  But 
this  its  mission  is  to  man,  not  to  any  little 
section  of  our  kind ;  for  in  the  heart  of 
man,  because  it  is  endowed  with  a  hunger 
and  a  thirst  for  ideal  beauty,  lies  the  re- 
cognition of  its  power,  and  not  behind  the 
peering  retina  of  the  cavilling  and  cheap- 
ning  connoisseur.  Nay,  in  a  thousand  in- 
stances the  triumph  and  the  real  good  use 
of  art  is  capable  of  being  felt  and  is  felt — 
^though  inarticulately  and  without  fuss  or 
jargon  of  acknowledgment) — more  deeply 
and  more  lastingly  by  the  plain  man,  who 
only  feels,  and  knows  not  why  he  feels, 


*  We  i^ude  to  the  painting  of  onr  gifted  conn- 
tiymtn,  whidi  has  this  year  tone  away  the  palm  at 
the  London  Exhibitioa. 


than  by  the  covetous  collector  who  buys, 
and  frames,  and  buries  what  he  has 
bought  in  his  churFs  den.  The  one  cares 
not  what  it  is,  but  what  it  canbe  had  for ;  the 
other  parts  from  it  a  better-hearted  man. 
The  one  would  sell  his  soul  to  Mahomet 
for  a  bit  of  the  true  cross ;  the  other  hardly 
knows  perchance  where  Calvary  may  be» 
and  yet  it  may  be  that  he  hath  been  often 
there. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  Hiber- 
nian Academy  and  the  Art  Union?  In 
our  opinion  much.  The  reason  why  we 
are  proud  of  the  Exhibition,  and  why  we 
are  members  of  the  Art- Union,  is  that  we 
earnestly  long  to  see  a  National  School  of 
Art,  and  a  national  taste  for  art,  and  the 
public  and  popular  worship  of  art  in  our 
country.  We  ^  know,  that  sooner  or  later 
such  a  state  of  feeling  and  addiction  must 
come.  We  know  the  people,  and  we  know, 
and  bless  the  knowledge,  that  they  have  all 
the  quick  perception,  sense  of  keeping, 
love  of  the  beautiful,  and  inventive  dispo- 
sition, which  were  it — were  it — ^pah !  why 
is  this  ? — were  it  let  alone,  and  suffered  to 
develop  itself  unhindered,  would  create 
and  would  sustain,  like  the  spirit  of  Italy, 
Germany  and  Belgium,  a  glorious  ritual 
of  the  graces. 

But  whenever  it  comes,  it  must  come  of, 
and  by,  and  for  the  people.  Importation 
of  second-rate  old  pictures,  or  slavish  fol- 
lowing of  the  English  master-lings,  will 
only  retard  and  throw  impediments  in  the 
way.  We  are  a  peculiar  people,  with  pe- 
culiar customs,  recollections,  habits,  cos- 
tume,  scenery, — ^with  all  the  external  and 
internal  objects  of  our  poetry  different  from, 
and  unresembling  those  of  other  countries. 
If  art,  especially  painting  ctnd  music,  speak 
not  to  us  in  the  language  that  we  think  in, 
the  language  that  we  feel  in,  the  language 
we  remember  in,  it  must  speak  to  us  in  an 
unknown  tongue ;  and  its  eloquence,  how- 
ever intrinsically  true,  must  be,  save  to 
the  few,  matter  of  curiosity,  not  of  sympa- 
thy— of  ostentation,  not  of  pride — of  learn- 
ing, not  of  love.  Art  is  of  the  nature  of 
poetry  and  of  religion  ;  it  must  be  natural, 
indigenous,  free,  anti-artificial,  or  it 
cannot  abide,  or  govern  in  the  affections 
of  men.  We  must  then  not  only  have 
Irish  artists, — Irish  bom,  and  nursed,  and 
schooled,  (or  unschooled)  in  a  word,  men- 
tally formed ;  but  we  must  have  Irish  art — 
such  art  as  Rothweirs  and  as  Burton's — 
or  we  can  have  none  that  will  really  be  of 
any  use  in  civilizing,  in  elevating,  or  in 
regenerating  our  people. 
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We  know  that  all  tbis,  in  the  estimation 
of  some,  is  very  heterodox,  and  very  ig- 
norant, and  very  vulgar.  But  we  can*t  help 
that.  We  want  national  art,  not  exotic 
art ;  we  want  a  popular  feeling  of  art,  not 
picture  fancying ;  we  want  natural  beauty, 
not  borrowed  plumes ;  original  poetry,  not 
prize  translations  ;  life  and  the  living,  not 
cenotaphs  of  the  dead.  And,  to  apply  all 
this  to  the  matter  more  immediately  in 
hand,  we  say,  that  it  is  in  the  expectation 
that  the  Academy  and  the  Art- Union  will 
jHTOve  the  appointed  means  of  hastening 
this  most  desirable  end,  that  we  are  so 
dated  at  the  popularity  of  the  one,  and 
the  re-awakened  energy  displayed  by  the 
other. 

The  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Academy 
contain  a  greater  number  of  paintings  this 
year,  than  we  ever  recollect  to  have  seen 
there  before.  There  are  some  contribu- 
tions of  amateurs,  some  from  Englishmen, 
and  some  of  no  little  merit  from  the  hand 
of  a  foreigner  domiciled  amongst  us.  And 
then  there  are  the  works  of  our  old  friends, 
almost  without  exception  equal  to  their 
former  promise  ;  and  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance, marked  by  decisive  improvements. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  go  through 
the  catalo^e  with  any  thing  of  minute- 
ness ;  we  must  content  ourselves  with  ac- 
cording our  meed  of  approbation  gene- 
rally ;  and  with  dwelling  for  a  moment  or 
two  only  on  such,  as  we  deem  illustrative 
of  some  principle  in  connection  with  the 
views  we  have  been  expressing. 

The  worthy  president  of  the  Academy 
has,  as  usual,  many  proofs  of  his  great 
felicity  in  arresting  those  peculiarities  of 
expression,  which  constitute  the  excellence 
of  portrait  painting.  One  likeness  in  par- 
ticular, that  of  a  widow  lady,  is  far  above 
the  ordinary  tone  of  such  resemblances.  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  picture,  full  of  memory, 
and  unselfishness,  and  affection ;  a  picture 
we  woijdd  like  to  look  at  often  again. 

Rothwell  has  sent  us  three  productions 
on  thb  occasion.  The  most  ambitious  is 
called  a  Study  for  a  picture  of  Calisto.  It 
has  many  beauties ;  and  what,  in  the  hands 
of  its  gifted  author,  it  may  yet  become,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  say.  But,  as  it  is  now  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  we  own,  we  are  not 
satisfied  that  the  attitude  is  well  chosen ; 
and  we  think  the  drawing  much  inferior  to 
that  of  his  other  works.  But  Rothwell  can 
afford  occasionally  to  fail.  The  ^*  Remem- 
brance" and  the  *'Studv"  are  exquisite 
specimens  of  that,  which  is  his  especial 
/>ftr|«-the  delineation  of  the  female  iaco 


and  form.  The  former  is  one  of  the  just 
selections  made  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Art-Union.  Rothwell  is  a  man  of  whom 
the  country  may  well  be  proud.  Born  and 
educated  in  Ireland,  he  has  been  forced,  by 
the  dearth  of  encouragement  in  times  past 
here,  to  seek  the  fair  reward  of  his  genius 
in  another  land.  But  he  recollects  with 
kindliness  the  place  of  his  early  labours  ; 
and  we  may  cherish  the  fond,  though  dim 
illusion,  that  he  may  yet  return,  full  of 
honours  and  renown,  to  spend  the  evening 
of  his  day  in  the  land  that  loves  him. 

"  A  view  of  Ross  Castle,  Killarney,"  by 
our  excellent  friend,  Thomas  Mulvany, 
possesses  many  beauties,  and  is,  what  we 
so  much  like  to  find,  quiet,  and  in  charac- 
ter. There  is  no  affectation  of  Italian 
sky — no  apeing  of  Lorraine's  *'  floods  of 
gold,'* — ^which,  no  matter  how  eloquent  in 
themselves,  are  sheer  nonsense  and  picto- 
rial falsehoods  in  an  Irish  landscape.  We 
have  an  exceedingly  picturesque  sky  of  our 
own,  if  people  would  but  be  content  with 
it;  and  having,  when  we  were  young— 
<*long,  long  ago'* — had  some  opportunities 
of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  comparative 
beauties  of  sky  sceneries,,  we  venture  to 
avow  our  belief,  that  the  variety,  the  capri- 
ciousness,  and  the  fantastic  wayward  con* 
trastsof  an  Irish  sky,  are  the  most  eminently 
suited  to  varied  and  powerful  pictorial 
expression,  of  any  in  Europe,  none  ex- 
cepted. 

The  landscapes  of  Mr.  Wall  are  excel- 
lent. We  like  the  view  of  "  Blarney  Cas- 
tle" better  than  either  of  his  American 
scenes,  probably  because  we  perceive  its 
truth  more  perfectly.  A  scene  in  Sweden, 
by  Mr.  G.  Cash — an  amateur — is  exceed- 
ingly clever. 

George  Mulvany  has  improved  more 
obviously  than  any  of  our  familiar  contri- 
butors, within  the  last  year.  *^  The  Gon- 
dola" is  many  degrees  better  than  any 
work  of  his  we  have  heretofore  seen. 
Might  we  venture  to  express  a  doubt  re- 
garding it,  we  should  say,  the  colouring 
rather  too  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  crack 
pictures  in  a  Somerset  House  display.  It 
is  precisely  that,  which  would  there  be 
sure  to  find  ready  sale.  We  should  ^haye 
been  more  gratified  with  somewhat  more 
Bubduedness  of  colouring ;  but  we  may  be 
wrong* 

O'Connor,  who,  we  grieve  to  learn,  has 
been  for  some  time  suffering  from  ill  health, 
has  contributed  three  delicious  little  land- 
scapes, one  'of  which  has  been  secured  by 
the  Art-Union*    We  trust  th^t  energy  and 
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sfarength  may  soon  return  to  so  fervent  and 
80  true  a  minister  of  nature ;  and  that  we 
shall  long  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  led 
through  the  glade  and  by  the  river's  brink, 
by  such  a  guide. 

Molinari's  illustration  of  one  of  the  bfest 
scenes  in  Schiller*s  drama  of  Piesko,  evinces 
no  ordinary  power.  The  downcast  listen- 
ing attitude  of  the  painter  is  as  good  as  it 
could  be ;  and  there  is  a  spirit  and  a  tone 
throughout,  worthy  of  the  blood  that  flows 
in  the  veins  of  this  one  of  the  many  expa- 
triated sons  of  Poland. 

Somewhat  of  the  same  ambitious  stamp, 
but  equally  indicative  of  the  sound,  free, 
self-reliant  feeling  of  true  genius,  is  a  pic- 
ture by  a  very  young  hand,  of  the  "  Vow  of 
Brutus."  Let  Mr.  Tracy  keep  himself 
from  the  fatal  impatience  of  doing  too 
much  too  soon,  and  his  eventual  recom- 
pense will  be  secure. 

But  we  must  hasten  on,  and  overpass — 
not  overlook, — many  other  attractions  that 
would  arrest  our  step— and  welcome.  We 
come  to  the  collection  of  water-colour 
drawings.  By  the  way,  can  any  body  tell 
us  what  is  the  sense  of  calling  these  ex- 
quisite embodiments  of  the  spirit  of  beauty 
by  a  name,  that  implies  a  sort  of  doubt  of 
their  legitimacy  as  children  of  art  ?  To 
us  they  seem  to  want  for  nothing  in  the 
great  requisites  of  power,  and  scope,  and 
tenderness,  and  expression ;  why  theti  are 
they  nick-named  drawings  ?  But  no  matter, 
let  us  look  at  them. 

And  first,  of  the  twilight  scene,  in  which 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  monument  are 
just  so  visible,  as  to  make  us  wish  there 
were  light  enough  to  see  them  distinctly, 
and  vow  that  we  will  come  back  in  the 
morning  to  look  at  them.  Far — ever  so 
far  away — ^beyond  that  rising  bosom  of  the 
earth,  gleams  the  yellow  relic  of  the  dying 
day;  and  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon  browse 
the  sober  tenants  of  the  field ; — but  it  is 
so  neariy  dark  you  cannot  tell  whether  they 
be  white  or  brown,  and  their  shape,  inter- 
posed between  the  direction  of  the  sun's 
decline  and  you,  is  alone  perceptible.  And 
there — just  where  the  tired  cloud  has  trailed 
its  tardy  robe  away,  and  seems  about  to 
gather  it  round  it  e'er  it  sink  to  rest, — one 
lonely,  quiet,  melancholy  star  is  looking 
out  from  its  high  home,  and  is  thinking  not 
of  the  monument,  nor  of  the  withdrawn 
cloudy  nor  of  the  no  longer  over-shining 
tyrant  of  the  day,— but  of  the  spiritufd 
peace  and  calm  whereof  it  is  the  nightly 
harbinger,  and  of  its  maker.  <<  The  whole 
ihing,''.«4M  we  heard  t  broths  artist  flfty^— 


«  is  a  bit  of  poetry .*•  We  shall  not  say 
anything  so  invidious,  as  that  there  is  no 
other  man  in  Ireland  but  George  Petrie, 
that  could  combine  so  much  of  power  and 
feeling  in  so  small  a  space,  and  in  such  a 
grouping.  But  we  own  we  have  seldom 
felt  so  much,  in  gazing  upon  such  a  subject ; 
and  we  hesitate  not  to  aver  that  Turner 
himself  has  never  done  anything  more 
perfect 

Finally,  we  have  what  by  unanimous 
acclaim  is  the  gem  of  the  collection — ^the 
picture  of  "  A  Blind  Girl  Praying  at  a 
Holy  Well,**— by  Frederick  Burton.  To 
many  of  our  readers  comment  from  us 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  distasteful,  be- 
cause they  have  seen  it  for  themselves,  and 
we  feel  sensibly  that  it  is  precisely  one  of 
those  emanations  of  art,  which  those  who 
have  seen  know  not  well  how  to  speak  of. 
But  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  unfor- 
tunately debarred  ftom  beholding  it,  we 
must  say  two  things, — ^first  that  having 
been  anticipated  in  the  purchase  of  it,  the 
Art- Union  Conmiittee  have  resolved  with 
becoming  promptitude  to  have  it  engraved, 
as  the  highest  tribute  they  could  pay  to  its 
eminent  worth ;  and  secondly,  that  we  hope 
the  hearty  i^preciation  of  its  character  by 
the  public  at  large,  may  induce  Burton  to 
devote  himself  more  frequently  henceforth, 
to  creative  works,  leaving  the  subordinate 
branch  in  which  his  previous  triumphs  were 
principally  achieved,  to  others.  Such  imagi- 
nation and  such  fluency  of  giving  utterance 
to  its  creations  as  he  possesses,  is  national 
property.  We  have  an  equitable  right  to  its 
appropriation  to  the  national  use.  Had  we 
a  National  Gallery  as  we  ought  to  have, 
and  we  yet  shall  have,  we  should  like  to 
see  this  picture  there.  Oh  what  an  answer 
this  one  man  is, — altogether  self  taught, 
and  who  has  never  we  believe  so  much  as 
seen  the  galleries  of  Italy,  Belgium,  or 
Spain, — ^to  the  broker  and  fancier  school, 
and  their  exotic  notions.  Here  is  the  power 
of  nature  and  of  genius — and  here  is  art ; 
— art — ^not  as  elaborately  polished  or  ma- 
tured perhaps,  as  the  master-pieces  of  th^ 
old  masters — ^butin  every  essential,  in  every 
vital  element,  as  triumphantly  and  unques- 
tionably art — as  thie  very  best  and  dearest 
of  them. 

We  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  the 
Committee  of  the  Art-Union  about  trifles, 
but  cannot  allow  their  selections  to  pass 
without  comment  We  do  object  most 
strongly  to  their  squandering  such  a  sum 
as  fifty  guineas,  i:qK>n  such  an  affair  as  Mr. 
Stftrk^s  "^Goibg  to  the  l^dir/'  The  ptetar^ 
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we  admit,  is  a  very  excellent  likeness  of 
"  dnng,  dust,  and  a  dray^ — at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  and  we  also  admit  that 
Mr.  Stark  is  a  very  industrious  manufac- 
turer of  such  subjects,  and  we  believe  is 
io  excellent  business.  But  really  thi^  is  not 
▼hat  should  surprise  the  Art-Union  Com- 
mittee, not  only  into  giving  to  a  stranger 
80  considerable  a  portion  of  their  limited 
funds,  but,  apparently  for  no  better  reason 
than  because  he  is  not  an  Irishman,  selecting 
his  idealesg,  though  unexceptionable  piece 


of  industry,  as  the  first  prize  awarded,  and 
announcing  this  discriminating  preference, 
before  the  work  of  any  Irish  artist  was 
deemed  worthy  of  adoption.  We  forbear 
expressing  all  we  feel  upon  this  subject, 
for  many  reasons,  among  which  is  the  real 
respect  we  entertain  personally  for  the 
Committee  of  the  Art-Union,  and  the  con- 
fidence we  feiel,  that  though  they  have  suf- 
fered themselves  to  fall  into  this  one  error, 
the  interests  of  the  body  at  large  could  not 
in  the  main  be  in  better  hands. 


ALI  AND  HIS  GUEST;  A  TALE  OF  THE  CALIPHATE. 


PAKT   II. 


Such  the  gay  splendour,  the  luxurious  state. 

Of  Caliphs  old,  who  on  the  Tigris'  shore. 

In  mighty  Bagdat,  populous  and  great, 

Held  their  bright  court ;  where  was  of  ladies  store, 

And  verse^  love,  music  still  the  garland  wore. 

CasiU  of  Indolence,  Canto  /.  St,  XLIL 


The  sun  himself  seemed  to  participate 
hi  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion,  as  he  rose 
with  an  unclouded  smile  on  the  first  morn- 
mg  of  the  Bairam.  No  dull,  inactive 
•cene  lay  open  to  his  gaze.  The  gay  citi- 
tens,  with  but  few  exceptions,  had,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  risen  before  day,  and 
in  busy  throngs  crowded  the  street,  decked 
out  in  their  best  attire.  Some  might  be 
teen  tripping  lightly  onwards,  bending 
Uieir  steps  to  some  distant  part  of  the 
aty,  where,  it  might  be  inferred  from  their 
haste,  they  were  expected  by  some  merry 
circle  of  fellow-revellers ;  others  interchang- 
ing congratulations  with  their  friends; 
while  the  greater  number,  buried  in  the 
glorious  ease  of  having  nothing  to  do, 
were  scattered  in  loitering  groups,  impa- 
tient of  the  approaching  moment  when  the 
sheiks  should  proclaim  from  the  minarets 
the  hour  of  morning  prayer,  after  the  ce- 
lebration of  which  the  work  of  their  holi- 
day was  to  begin.  In  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  brisk  preparations  for  the  festivi- 
ties o(  the  day  were  in  progress,  and  many 
were  to  be  found  infringing  so  far  on  the 
sanctity  of  the  occasion,  as  to  inflict  on 
themselves  the  pleasing  toil  of  decorating 
their  dwellings  with  flowers  and  ever- 
greens. Such  preparations  were  more  di- 
ligently, 88  well  as  more  generaUy  in  pro- 
gresBi  m  tfie  nvexracs  Icftdiog  from  the 


palace  to  the  chief  mosqae.  Through 
these,  according  to  custom,  the  Caliph 
and  his  sumptuous  train  were  to  proceed 
at  an  early  hour,  for  the  solemnization  of 
the  usual  religious  ceremony ;  and  the 
honest  burghers  seemed  resolved  that, 
whether  as  regarded  their  persons  or  their 
habitations,  everything  should  assume  its 
most  garish  aspect  for  the  reception  of  their 
sovereign.  On  the  flat  roofs  of  the  more 
respectable  houses,  tasteful  awnings  of 
various  gaudy  coloured  cloths  were 
erected,  beneath  which  the  purse-proud 
.citizen  might  at  ease  regale  himself  with 
the  passing  show.  But  the  main  source  of 
attraction  was  the  grand  mosque,  whose 
newly  tricked  out  decorations  aflbrded  an 
ample  theme  of  admiration  to  all.  The 
other  religious  edifices  of  the  city  were, 
immediately  af^er  sun-rise,  thrown  open  to 
the  devout  for  the  celebration  of  morning 
prayer ;  but  the  pavement  of  the  grand 
mosque  was  to  be  preserved  unprofaned 
by  the  feet  of  any,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Caliph.  It  had  formerly  been  a  duty  im- 
perative on  the  Caliph,  as  the  successor 
of  the  Prophet,  and  the  visible  head  of 
the  faithful  upon  earth,  to  proceed  in  pub- 
lic to  the  mosque,  on  every  Sabbath  and 
other  festival.  Of  latter  years,  however, 
this  duty  was  performed  by  a  deputy,  ex- 
cept on  the  partieolar  occasion  of  the  Bui* 
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ram,  when  the  Caliph  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  that  he  inherited,  if  not 
all  the  sanctity,  at  least  all  the  pomp  and 
importance  of  his  revered  progenitor. 

The  hour  of  morning  prayer  was  now 
over,  and  the  devout  inhabitants  of  Bag- 
dat  again  made  their  appearance  in  the 
streets.  The  moidan,  or  open  square  be- 
fore the  grand  mosque,  was  filled  with  a 
dense  throng  of  idle  spectators,  who 
heartily  wished  that  the  interval  which  was 
to  elapse  before  their  curiosity  and  loyal 
feelings  could  be  gratified,  were  fairly  run 
away  with,  or  reduced  to  nought,  by  some 
of  those  mild,  wonder-working  genies  they 
believed  in.  Their  impatience,  however, 
was  not  sufficient  to  suspend  their  good 
humour;  and  many  a  jest,  and  succeeding 
peal  of  mirth,  rung  their  merry  changes 
through  the  throng.  But  there  was  one 
for  whom,  though  a  sharer  in  the  scene, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  share  in  the  enjoy- 
ment. He  was  seated  on  one  of  the  ranges 
of  steps,  which  led  to  a  spacious  flagged 
platform  in  front  of  the  mosque.  Appa- 
rently engaged  in  anxious  thought,  he 
would,  nowand  then,  raise  his  eyes  suddenly 
from  the  ground,  and  cast  a  hurried  glance 
upon  the  crowd  of  spectators  round  him, 
and  again  as  suddenly  bury  himself  in  his 
meditations.  One  arm,  which  had  received 
some  serious  hurt,  was  carefully  swathed 
up  in  linen;  the  other  reclined  upon  a 
small  basket  of  trinkets  which  lay  beside 
htm.  He  had  now  kept  his  place  for  a 
considerable  time,  heedless  of  what  might 
be  supposed  the  object  of  his  excursion 
abroad — the  disposal  of  his  wares,  when 
the  imam  of  the  mosque  and  his  attendant 
sheiks,  made  their  appearance  through  the 
great  door  in  front  The  sheiks,  at  the 
command  of  the  imam,  proceeded  to  clear 
the  platform  ;  and  among  the  rest  the  in- 
dividual before  described  was  obliged  to 
vacate  his  place.  In  a  few  moments,  how- 
ever, he  was  seen  to  advance  from  the 
crowd,  and  address  one  of  the  sheiks. 
The  sheik  held  out  his  hand,  in  which  a 
piece  of  money  was  deposited  by  the  other, 
who  was  then  allowed  to  resume  his  for- 
mer seat  The  sheiks,  including  him  who 
had  acted  so  friendly  a  part,  then  descended 
into  the  square,  and  compelled  the  crowd 
to  recede  to  a  further  distance.  The  soli- 
tary individual  just  described,  in  whom 
will  doubtless  be  recognised  the  fugitive 
of  the  preceding  night,  finding  himself 
thus  removed  from  the  throng,  appeared 
to  hold  a  closer  communication  with  his 
own  thoughts,  till  at  lepgth  be  unconsci- 


ously uttered  half  aloud — "  What  further 
trials  it  may  be  my  lot  to  encounter,  Iknow 
not.  Little  indeed  is  now  wanting  to  com- 
plete my  misery.  Let  me  console  myself, 
however,  with  the  thought,  that  1  am  at 
length  before  the  Mosque  of  Mahreddin. 
I  have  reached  it  in  time  ;  and  if  the  pro- 
mise made  to  me  be  fulfilled,  an  ample  re- 
compense will  be  paid  me  for  my  suffering. 
Blessed  be  Allah  and  his  prophet!  exposed 
as  I  have  been  to  perils,  I  have  escaped ; 
and,  though  my  hands  be  stained  with 
blood,  I  am  not  a  murderer.*' 

Upon  uttering  these  words,  he  paused 
and  looked  up :  the  imam  of  the  mosque 
stood  beside  him.  Whether  the  imam 
heard  his  last  words  or  not,  he  could  not 
be  certain ;  but  he  was  forthwith  submitted 
to  a  scrutinising  occular  examination,  which 
he  bore  with  no  small  share  of  confusion. 

"  Fellow,"  said  the  imam,  "  you  are 
over  bold.  This  is  no  bagnio  for  idlers  to 
lounge  in.  Go— market  your  wares  some 
place  else." 

"  In  heaven's  name  drive  me  not  hence," 
replied  the  stranger ;  '*  I  am  so  weak,  that 
I  should  faint,  if  compelled  to  titand." 

"  Then  why  venture  forth  among  the 
crowd  ?  Beds,  methinks,  are  softer  than 
stone  steps.  Get  you  hence  to  that  you 
have  quitted,  and  leave  merry-making  to 
those  who  can  enjoy  it."  As  the  imam 
spoke,  he  stood  over  the  stranger,  who 
still  kept  his  ssat,  and  seconded  what  he 
had  said,  by  a  few  gentle  admonitory  ap- 
plications of  his  foot.  The  stranger,  how- 
ever, did  not  move,  and  remained  silent. 

The  imam,  growing  provoked  at  his  per- 
tinacity, assumed  a  tone  and  gesture,  which 
showed  that  he  was  determined  not  to  be 
trifled  with — "  away,  fellow-^et  you 
hence — ^what  business  have  you  here  ?" 

"  To  see  the  Caliph,"  was  the  reply. 

*^  If  you  have  a  petition,  present  it  at 
the  divan — away,"  and  here  he  resumed 
his  admonitory  application.  The  stranger* 
scarcely  heeding  the  impatience  of  the 
imam,  appeared  to  hold  a  hurried  consul- 
tation with  himself.  Once  or  twice,  he 
placed  his  hand  in  his  breast,  and  then  sud- 
denly withdrew  it,  as  if  doubting  whether 
some  expedient  which  he  thought  of,  would 
be  effectual.  At  length,  as  the  impatience 
of  the  imam  was  waxing  into  choler,  he 
turned  slowly  round,  and  addressed  some 
words  to  him  in  a  whispering  tone.  The 
imam,  whose  curiosity  may  have  been  in 
some  degree  excited,  bent  down  to  listen. 
The  words  which  passed  between  them 
were  few.   The  stranger  appeared  to  hare 
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MDeved  his  entreaties^  and  to  meet  on  the 
part  of  the  other  the  same  peremptory  re- 
fusal as  before ;  till  at  length  drawing  his 
band  from  his  breast,  where  in  the  begin- 
BiDg  of  the  conference  he  had  replaced  it, 
he  deposited  a  small  purse  in  the  imam*s 
Jiand.  Had  the  imam  been  stung  by  a 
serpent,  he  could  not  have  started  back 
with  a  stronger  appearance  of  horror,  than 
he  did  at  the  sight  of  the  proffered  bribe. 
He  briskly  laid  hold  upon  the  stranger, 
exclaiming — "  What,  sacrilegious  wretch, 
would  you  corrupt  a  minister  of  the  pro- 

£•  Bt?— Help  there  I  ho  I*'  he  shouted  to 
attendants — "  Seize  this  reprobate,  who 
has  dared,  even  wi^iin  those  sacred  pre- 
cincts, to  pollute  the  sanctity  of  your 
priest  r 

With  all  haste,  the  sheiks  flew  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  superior;  but  before  they 
could  reach   him,   the  stranger  wrested 
huDself  from  his  feeble  grasp,  and,  in  the 
next  moment,   was  hidden  in  the  dense 
throng  which  filled  the  square.    He  left 
behind  him,  however,  his  basket  and  his 
parse.    One  of  the  sheiks  removed  the 
former,  the  latter  was  retained  by  the 
imam.    The  sheiks,  eager  for  his  appre- 
hensiout   distributed  themselves  through 
the  crowd,  but,  fortunately  for  him,  their 
attention  was  soon  diverted  from  the  search. 
Distant  acclamations  and  bursts  of  music, 
which  called  forth  answering  shouto  from 
the  assembled  multitude,  told  of  the  Caliph's 
^proach.     The  great  door  of  the  mosque 
was  then  thrown  open,  and  a  gorgeous  foot- 
doth  of  velvet,  with  gold  embroidery  was 
extended  from  the  threshold,  across  the 
marble  pavement,   to  the  flight  of  steps 
before  mentioned.    On  each  side  of  this, 
Uie  sheiks  arranged  themselves ;  while  the 
imam,  ataading  on  the  steps  in  front,  waited 
to  receive  the  Caliph.     The  acclamations 
and  bursts  of  music  now  became  more  au- 
dible, unUl,  at  length,  the  procession  cona- 
menced  entering  the  square.      First,    in 
their  picturesque  uniforms,  advanced  a  di- 
vision of  the  Caliph's  body-guards.  who, 
entering  the  avenue  which  was  immediately 
opened  through  the  crowd,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  line  on  each  side.    Next,  was 
seen  a  double  train  of  camels,  covered  with 
gaily  ornamented  trappings,   and  loaded 
with  rich  offerings.     The  clinking  of  their 
ornaments,  and  the  tinkling  of  their  silver 
hells,  produced   a  most  pleasing    effect 
Their  drivers,   as  they  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  steps,  received,  each  in  his 
toniy  the  imam*s  benediction ;  then  filing 
off  on  either  side,  they  led  their  costly 
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charges  to  the  rear  of  the  mosque.    Then 
succeeded,  a  crowd  of  emirs,  mounted  oa 
richly  caparisoned  steeds.     These  as  they 
passed  were  received  by  the  guards  and 
populace  with  distinguished  respect,  being 
esteemed    as    descendants    of    the    pro- 
phet.     Next,    were    seen   the    principal 
officers  of  the  land  forces,  also  mounted^ 
headed  by  the  Emir  al  Omera,  or  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  his  Miralem,  or  first 
standard-bearer.    Then  came,  the  officers 
of  the  palace  and  harem,  in  their  robes  of 
ceremony,    holding  gilt   wands  in  their 
hands:  and,  after  these,  the  caliph,  aur* 
rounded  by  his  principal  ministers  of  state* 
On  the  right  of  the  Caliph,  rode  his  &• 
vourite  vizier  and  companion,  Jaafar,  and 
on  his  left,  the  equally  favoured  Mesrour. 
The  Caliph  Haroun,  so  well  known  by 
the  surname  of  Al  Raschid,  or  the  just,  was 
now  in  the  prime  of  his  age.    Ten  years 
before,  he  ascended  the  throne  with  the 
reputation  of  being  a  valiant  and  generous 
prince;  and  the  period  of  his  reign  which 
had  since  elapsed,  fully  testified  the  just* 
ness  of  that  character,  and  secured  him 
the  love  and  approbation  of  his  subjects* 
as  a  virtuous  monarch,  an  able  general, 
and  a  devoted  patron  of  learning.     His* 
thick  curling  locks,  and  dark  beard  gave 
an  air  of  martial  manliness  to  his  fair  and 
handsome  features ;  while  the  graceful  ease 
with  which  he  restrained  the  noble  animal 
he  bestrode,  sufficiently  showed,  that  the 
stories  which  were  recounted  of  his  extra- 
ordinary bodily  prowess,  were  not  without 
foundation.     On  his  head,  he  wore  a  tur- 
ban of  the  saored  green,  as  a  descendant 
of  the  prophet,  in  which  was  fastened  the 
regal  triple  plume  of  the  homai,  or  bird  of 
paradise.    His  entire  dress,  as  well  as  the 
trappings  of  his  spirited  charger,  formed 
one  blaze  of  embroidered  gold  and  jewels. 
He  was  engaged  in  attentive,  and,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  his  frequent  smiles,  sport- 
ive conversation  with  his  two  favorites, 
Mesrour  and  Jaafar.     These  possessed  on 
this  occasion,  as  they  did  on  every  other, 
an  enviable  share  of  his  attention.     Now, 
he  would  appear  completely  engaged  in 
amusing  colloquy  with  the  one,  when  sud- 
denly he  would  break  off,  but  only  to  ad« 
dress  himself  to  the  other. 

As  the  different  important  personages  of 
the  procession  arrived  at  their  destination, 
they  took  their  places  on  the  spacious  plat- 
form in  front  of  tlie  mosque.  At  length, 
the  Caliph  made  his  approach;  and  as  he 
dismounted,  the  imam  prostrated  himself 
before  hinu  His  sovereign  instantly  raised 
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him  from  the  ground ;  and  taking  his  hand 
within  his  own,  ascended  the  steps.  As 
soon  as,  from  his  elevated  position*  the 
Caliph  was  recognised  by  the  crowd,  a 
shout  of  delight  burst  from  the  lips  of  all; 
apd  he,  in  order  that  he  might  dbplay  how 
highly  he  valued  the  compliment  they  paid 
him,  turned  round,  still  holding  the  imam's 
hand,  and  made  a  low  bow  and  graceful 
salaam  in  return.  This  was  but  the  signal 
for  new  peals  of  acclamation,  which  were 
protracted,  with  deafening  effect,  as  long 
as  he  continued  in  sight  As  soon  as  he 
had  entered  the  mosque,  a  movement  was 
perceptible  among  the  gorgeous  retinue; 
and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  sundry  impor- 
tant personages  who  composed  it,  were  to 
be  seen  entering  the  great  door- way,  in  the 
precise  order  they  had  maintained  in  the 
procession.  When,  at  length,  the  last 
members  of  the  retinue  had  disappeared 
beneath  the  richly  traced  archway,  the 
aheiks  closed  the  doors,  and  then  re-entered 
the  mosque  by  a  private  postern.  As  our 
religious  notions  with  respect  to  pagans 
are  rather  austere,  we  beg  to  decline  en- 
tering along  with  them.  We,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  waiting  among  the 
multitude  outside,  whom  we  find,  re- 
straining, with  difficulty,  their  Impatient 
feelings  till  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony. 

A  considerable  period  had  now  elapsed, 
when  the  great  door  of  the  mosque  was 
again  thrown  open.  The  spacious  platform 
was  again  filled  with  the  Caliph's  retinue ; 
and  he  himself  re-appeared,  accompanied, 
as  before,  by  the  imam,  and  attended  by 
Mesrour  and  the  vizier.  Again,  the  air 
was  filled  with  deafening  shouts ;  while  the 
Caliph,  in  conversation  with  the  imam, 
•lowly  proceeded  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form, where  a  page  was  holding  his  richly 
caparisoned  charger.  Here,  returning,  as 
before,  sundry  graceful  bows  to  his  ap- 
plauding subjects,  and  raising  the  imam, 
Who  a  second  time  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore him,  he  was  heard  to  address  the  lat* 
ter  in  a  louder  tone. 

"  Imam,"  said  he,  "  your  prince  should 
assuredly  be  wanting  in  candour  no  less 
than  gratitude,  did  he  refrain  from  express- 
ing, on  his  departure,  the  gratification  he 
has  experienced  from  the  dutiful  attention, 
which  has  been  here  paid  to  him." 

*'  That  attention,"  replied  the  imam,  "it 
•was  merely  your  poor  servant's  office  to 
bestow.  But,  commander  of  the  faithful, 
it  has  been  accompanied  by  feelings,  which 
*are  not  always  attendant  upon  the  ceremo- 


nies paid  to  the  great — feelings  which  can 
make  a  ceremony  something  more  than  an 
outward  show,  and  which,  owing  no  sub- 
servience to  our  summons  or  disposal,  the 
presence  of  worth  and  virtue  alone  can  in- 
spire. Nor  are  these  feelings  peculiar  to 
this  occasion,  or  to  the  breast  of  your  poor 
servant  who  addresses  you.  These  sacred 
walls,  had  they  utterance,  might  tell,  how 
often  Allah  receives  the  thanks  of  your 
people,  for  having  given  them  a  prjnce» 
who  proves  himself  a  true  descendant  of 
our  holy  prophet,  no  less  by  his  worldly- 
merits  than  by  his  piety :  they  might  tell 
how  often  their  prayer  has  been,  that  Allah 
would  make  their  sovereign  as  victorious, 
as  he  is  just;  and  his  reign  as  extended, 
as  it  is  happy.*' 

<<  I  will  not  call  you  flatterer,*'  said  the 
Caliph,  smiling  ;  '<  but,  I  fear,  if  my  ears  - 
were  constantly  exposed  to  that  praiae, 
which  your  over-proportioned  zeal  would 
attribute  to  actions,  in  which  some  eao 
find  many  things  to  censure,  I  should  be- 
come, which  just  heaven  grant  me  I  never 

may,  a  self-fiatterer,  and **     Here  he 

paused  suddenly :  a  slight  commotion  in 
the  neighbouring  skirts  of  the  crowd  at- 
tracted bis  attention.  He  turned  quickly 
from  the  imam,  and  ordered  some  of  his 
attendants  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

One  of  the  sheiks,  it  appeared,  having 
a  few  moments  before  p^ceived,  at  a  short 
distance,  the  individual  for  whose  appre- 
hension the  imam  had  been  so  eager,  and, 
forgetful  of  the  reserve  which  he  should 
have  maintained  in  the  calipli's  presence, 
made  bold  to  relinquish  his  place,  and 
create  this  disturbance,  by  seizing  upon 
the  stranger.  The  imam  was  quite  thunder- 
struck, when  he  saw  the  sheik  and  his 
prisoner  brought  before  the  Caliph.  For 
such  a  breach  of  decorum  on  the  part  of 
one  of  his  attendants,  what  excuse  could 
be  offered  ?  His  prompt  ingenuity,  how" 
ever,  suggested  the  only  course  which  it 
could  have  been  expedient  to  adopt.  He 
anticipated  the  Caliph*s  inquiries,  and  drew 
a  highly-coloured  picture  of  the  occarrence 
before  related,  fie  expatiated  on  the  au- 
dacity of  the  delinquent,  and,  above  all^ 
on  the  awful  crime  he  had  perpetrated,  in 
endeavouring  to  corrupt  with  bribes  a  mi« 
nister  of  the  Prophet  The  severity  which 
had  settled  on  the  Caliph's  features  began 
gradually  to  relax,  as  he  listened  to  Uie 
enthusiastic  harangue  of  the  imam ;  and 
the  smile  that  reigned  in  its  stead,  as  the 
latter  concluded,  told  that  he  was  for  from 
considering  the  conduct  of  the  stranger  in 
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•diat  light  of  eaormity,  in  which  his  accuser 
seemed  to  behold  it. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  this  charge  ?" 
he  asked,  addressing  the  former — *<Do 
you  deny  it  ?" 

The  stranger  remained  silent — his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  while  his  colour 
went  and  came  with  confusion. 

"  Methinks,"  said  the  caliph,  '<  such  a 
bashful  rogue  as  you,  can  be  but  a  silly 
pretender  to  the  crafty  art  of  corruption. 
Bribery  and  blushing  are  but  sorry  com- 
panions. If  you  would  be  a  proficient, 
commence  with  some  minor  branch  of  the 
profession,  and  get  quit  of  your  bashfulness 
in  one  mode  of  roguery,  before  you  venture 

to  get  quit  of  your  money  in  another 

Come,  confess,  that  you  had  no  intention 
of  fixing  a  stain  on  the  sanctity  of  this  holy 
dignitary — come,  confess,  that  it  was  all  an 
idle  freak  of  yours,  and  you  shall  have 
your  liberty." 

The  stranger,  but  little  encouraged  by 
the  kind  manner  in  which  he  was  accosted, 
still  continued  trembling  and  confused ;  nor 
<mce  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  from  the  ground. 
The  caliph  seemed  to  look  upon  his  em- 
barrassment with  some  sympathy ;  and,  as 
if  desiring  to  relieve  him  from  his  distress, 
poposed  several  interrogatories  in  his 
kbdest  tooe. 

''  Are  you  a  citizen  of  Bagdat  ?" 

''Conunander  of  the  faithful,  no,"  re- 
niied  the  stranger,  at  length  breakmg  si- 
Jeoce — *<I  am  a  native  of  Circassia." 

"  Is  it  long  since  you  left  your  country  ?" 

*'  But  a  few  weeks,  your  highness." 

"  Ha — ^you  have  had  a  long  travel,  and, 
if  I  may  guess  from  this  arm  of  yours,  one 
not  firee  from  mischances.  In  spite  of  my 
Hmost  vigilance,  the  roads  are  not,  as  yet, 
cleared  of  thieves.  You  were  attacked, 
and  plundered  ?'' 

"  Attacked,  your  highness,  but  not  plun- 
dered." 

"  You  were  wounded,  but  escaped  ?" 

"  Even  so,  your  highness,"  replied  the 
stranger,  much  confused. 

"  What  was  the  motive  of  your  journey 
to  Bagdat  r 

The  stranger  became  still  more  confused, 
tod  remained  silent. 

^*  I  am  unwilling,*'  resumed  the  caliph, 
*•  to  distress  vou  with  questions,  as  to  what 
von  have,  doubtless,  good  reasons  for 
ieepiDg  private."  Then  turning  to  the 
imam— 'Mmam,"  said  he,  <'I  find  but  little 
in  the  conduct  of  this  stranger,  which  we 
nay  not  readily  pardon.  On  this  day  of 
fctteml  delighty  I  would  not  wish  that  one 


unhappy  heart  should  heave  up  the  sighs 
of  sorrow,  while  thousands  of  its  fellows 
are  throbbing  with  joy  around  it"  The 
imam  made  an  humble  salaam  of  acquies- 
cence. '*Go,*'  continued  the  caliph,  turn- 
ing as  he  spoke — "  Go,  Circassian — ^you 
are  free." 

Overcome  with  gratitude,  the  stranger 
cast  himself  at  his  feet ;  and,  in  iUe  fervour 
of  his  thanks,  poured  forth  an  ardent  prayer 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  generous  monarch; 
then  retiring  from  the  royal  presence,  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way  through  the  dense 
throng  of  guards  and  attendants. 

At  this  moment,  an  officer  of  the  guard 
was  seen  to  approach  the  caliph.  With 
hurried  and  earnest  gesture  he  addressed 
him,  and  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  towards  the 
stranger,  who  was  now  retiring  through 
the  crowd.  The  words  of  the  officer  pro- 
duced a  sudden  effect  upon  the  caliph.-— 
"  Ho,  there  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  arrest  that 
Circassian  ;" — and,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
unhappy  stranger  was  again  brought  before 
him.  "  The  occurrence  you  mention," 
said  the  Caliph,  addressing  the  officer, 
"has  been  fully  reported  to  me  by  the 
intendant  of  police ;  but,  are  you  assured 
of  his  identity  ?" 

The  officer  bowed  assent 

"  Circassian,"  said  the  caliph,  in  a  tone 
unusually  stern,  "where  did  you  lodge 
last  night?  Speak! — ^your  life  depends 
upon  the  answer.'' 

The  stranger  raised  his  eyes  suddenly 
from  the  ground,  and  was  paralysed  with 
terror  on  beholding,  beside  the  caliph,  the 
captain  of  the  troop  from  whom  he  had  So 
narrowly  escaped  the  previous  night.  The 
caliph's  brow  grew  darker,  as  he  watched 
his  confusion.  "It  is  but  too  evident," 
he  exclaimed;  "  Circassian,  are  you  not  a 
murderer  ?" 

"  Commander  of  the  faithful,  no,"  ex- 
claimed the  stranger,  in  wild  and  agonized 
accents.  "  My  evil  stars  have  stained  my 
hands  with  blood ;  but»  oh  !  I  am  not  a 
murderer " 

"Slave  !"  interrupted  the  caliph,  while 
his  lip  quivered  with  rage,—"  to  violate 
the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality,  and  butcher, 
in  cold  blood,  the  poor,  confiding,  unof- 
fending wretch,  who  had  made  his  home 
your  own! — away." — Then,  turning  to 
the  officer:  "  Officer,  let  him  not  live  ano- 
ther hour  I  But,  hold,"  he  exclaimed, 
restraining  himself,  "the  Caliph  Haroun 
has  earned  the  appellation  of  the  just,  and 
will  not,  in  his  anger,  consign  even  a  mur- 
derer to  punishment.  My  order  is  revoked. 
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Let  him  be  brought  before  tne  on  to-mor- 
row.*' Then  mounting  his  horse,  as  the 
unhappy  criminal  was  led  away,  he  pro- 
ceeded, amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude,  on  his  return  to  the  palace. — 
The  imam  remained,  with  his  train  of 
attendants,  before  the  entrance  of  the 
mosque,  till  the  last  files  of  the  procession 
had  disappeared ;  and  then  retired,  to  vent 
his  scoldings  on  the  irreverent  sheik,  and 
his  admiration  on  the  rich  offerings,  which 
the  Caliph  had  presented. 

The  incident  just  detailed  could  not  fail 
to  create  a  lively  sensation  in  the  city ;  and 
before  sunset,  there  was  not  an  individual 
within  several  leagues  of  Bagdat,  to  whom 
the  whole  occurrence  was  not  known,  with 
sundry  exaggerations  and  additions,  such 
as  rumour  is  seldom  found  to  neglect  th^ 
use  of  in  her  relations.  The  indignation 
which  the  Caliph  had  shown,  with  regard  to 
the  stranger's  supposed  breach  of  the  laws 
of  hospitality,  could  not  fail  to  elicit  the 
warmest  approbation;  and  this,  with  the 
signal  exercise  of  his  clemency  in  respit- 
ing him,  and,  still  more,  the  generous 
reasons  which  had  swayed  him  in  doing  so, 
made  fresh  accessions  to  his  favour  among 
the  people.  Queries  and  conjectures  as  to 
the  probable  fate  of  the  stranger  were  the 
employment  of  every  tongue  ;  and  on  the 
subsequent  morning,  the  palace-gates  were 
crowded  with  an  impatient  throng,  who  had 
flocked  thither  with  the  common  desire  of 
gratifying  their  curiosity  with  some  yet 
unrifled  store  of  intelligence.  Here,  all 
was  rumour  and  uncertainty,  the  most 
absurd  and  conflicting  statements  being, 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  eagerly  re- 
ceived and  retailed  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader's  cu- 
riosity, we  shall  shift  the  scene  to  the 
Hall  of  Justice,  where  the  Caliph  was  at 
this  time  engaged  with  several  of  his 
principal  officers  of  state,  in  the  adjudica- 
tion of  divers  important  causes.  This  was 
a  noble  and  extensive  apartment,  lighted 
by  lofty  windows,  and  a  spacious  dome  in 
the  centre.  A  tessellated  pavement  of 
polished  marble  formed  the  floor,  while 
the  roof  and  walls  were  divided  into  com- 
partments magnificently  adorned  with 
figures  in  arabesque.  The  upper  part  of 
the  hall  was  raised  above  the  rest  by  the 
elevation  of  a  few  steps ;  this  was  occupied 
by  the  Caliph,  and  the  officers  before  al- 
luded to.  Here  the  floor  was  covered 
with  sumptuous  carpets,  and  the  walls 
festooned  with  embroidered  drapery.  The 


lower  part  of  the  hall  was  devoted  to  .the 
appeal  ants,  witnesses,  and  others,  con* 
cerned  in  the  various  causes  brought  up 
for  deliberation. 

The  Caliph  had  commenced  his  sitting 
at  an  early  hour ;  and  most  of  the  matters 
allotted  for  that  day  were  by  this  time 
disposed  of.  He  was  now  occupied  on  a 
case  of  some  difficulty,  which  had  engaged 
his  attention  for  some  time.  Cogent  rea- 
sons were  set  forth  on  both  sides ;  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  much  doubt,  to  which 
party  victory  would  finally  preponderate. 
While  the  Caliph  was  attentively  listening 
to  the  arguments  of  one  of  the  speakers, 
he  appeared  as  if  seized  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  some  matter  of  importance,  and 
rising,  he  cut  short  the  proceedings. 
"The  remainder  of  this  cause  we  shaH 
hear  to-morrow ;"  then  as  the  parties  with- 
drew, "Officer,"  said  he,  addressing  an 
officer  of  his  guards,  who  stood  in  waiting, 
**  bring  the  Circassian  before  me." 

The  stranger  was  now  led  into  the  hall, 
in  the  custody  of  a  file  of  guards,  and  when 
placed  before  the  Caliph  and  his  council, 
his  woe-begone  appearance  did  not  fail  to 
excite  in  them  a  strong  emotion  of  pity, 
considering  him  though  they  did,  as  aa 
object  of  guilt.  His  visage  was  deadly 
wan,  and  his  glazed  sunken  eye,  together 
with  the  care-wrinkled  brow  which  over- 
hung it,  told  too  plainly  of  the  anguish 
within.  His  limbs  were  loaded  with 
chains ;  and  as  he  stood  faint  and  droop* 
ing  before  the  keen  glances  of  his  judge, 
his  arms  hung  listless  at  his  sides,  weighed 
down  by  their  iron  burden.  The  officer 
who  had  been  so  instrumental  in  his  arrest, 
now  made  his  appearance,  and  at  the 
command  of  the  Caliph,  recounted  the  va- 
rious particulars  which  had  come  under 
his  knowledge.  Tlie  intendant  of  police 
corroborated  his  testimony,  having  had 
personal  examination  of  the  body,  l^e 
circumstances  of  the  arrest  were  detailed 
to  the  council  by  the  Caliph  himself.  A. 
brief  deliberation  succeeded,  iknd  it  was 
declared  to  be  the  unanimous  decision, 
that  the  accused  was  guilty. 

"  Circassian,"  said  the  Caliph,  in  a 
grave,  yet  not  stem  tone,  '^  what  plea  caa 
you  allege  against  the  judgment  that  has 
been  determined  upon  against  yoa  ? 
Speak,  if  you  have  any." 

Overcome  by  the  terrors  of  his  situa- 
tion, the  stranger  stood  fixed  in  speechless 
agony.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  looked 
wildly  round  on  the  soldiers  that  encom- 
passed him  i  then  struck  with  the  feding 
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of  his  utter  helpleMoess,  he  closed  them 
with  a  groan,  and  sunic  his  head  upon  his 
breasL 

'•  Unhappy  wretch,"  exclaimed  the  Ca- 
liph«  <*  what  could  you  allege  to  palliate, 
much  less  disprove  your  offence,  of  which 
this  silence  is  but  too  evident  a  token ! 
Offer  not  further  defiance  to  the  laws  of 
the  just  Allah,  in  whose  presence  you 
must  shortly  be :  repent,  ere  repentance 
be  too  late,  and  make  an  open  confession 
of  your  crime.'* 

"  Commander  of  the  faithful,  spare  I  oh 
MpMTe  me!*'  cried  the  stranger,  throwing 
himself  on  his  icnee»^'*  By  that  just  Al- 
lah, I  swear  I  am  innocent.  If  I  have 
taken  a  life»  it  was  in  defence  of  my  own ; 
but  of  murder  I  am  not  guilty." 

All  present  were  visibly  affected  by 
these  words;  and  the  Caliph,  in  a  mild 
and  pitying  tone,  again  addressed  the 
stranger. 

**  This  act,  you  assert,  was  done  in  your 
own  defence.  It  may  be  so;  but  what 
testimony  have  you  to  prove  it?  Your 
own  is  of  no  avail — and,"  he  continued, 
observing  the  blank-despairing  look,  which 
was  returned  as  the  answer,  *<  Were  I  the 
ehminal  pleading  an  assertion  thus  un- 
supported, and  were  you  the  Caliph,  you 
eould  not  in  justice  acquit  me.  It  is 
needless  to  waste  further  time.  Your 
judgoient  is  confirmed.  Guards,  remove 
the  prisoner.*' 

The  shrieks  that  burst  from  the  stran- 

Snr's  lips  thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  present. 
verpowered  by  his  despair,  he  sunk 
senseless  on  the  floor.  He  was  instantly 
raised ;  restoratives  were  applied ;  and 
the  folds  of  his  dress  loosened  from  his 
throat,  to  afford  a  freer  circulation.  While 
the  Caliph  and  his  council  could  not  avoid 
being  melted  with  pity  at  the  occurrence, 
they  were  suddenly  roused  by  a  loud  ex- 
damation  of  surprise  from  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  restore  him.  Impatient 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  most  of  the  princi- 
pal persons  present,  including  even  the 
Caliph,  rushed  simultaneously  to  the  spot 
The  stranger  lay  still  insensible ;  but  the 
folds  of  his  vest  which  had  just  been  torn 
loose  from  around  his  throat,  left  bare  to 
their  astonished  eyesi  the  heaving  bosom 
of  a  female. 

This  strange  discovery  operated  in  a 
remarkable  degree  on  the  sentiments  of 
all  present ;  and  firm  as,  but  a  few  moments 
before,  bad  been  the  conviction  of  the 
guilt  ik  the  accused,  now,  still  more  firm 
wss  the  conviction  of  the  contrary.    The 


countenance  of  the  uivlb&ppy  being  who 
lay  unconscious  before  them,  was  one  of 
singular  beauty.  Her  luxuriant  raven 
locks,  which  had  been,  with  much  pains, 
concealed  beneath  the  turban  which  she 
wore,  hung  in  disordered  ringlets  across 
her  neck  and  bosom,  heightening  by  the 
contrast  the  marble  whiteness  of  the  skin 
on  which  they  rested.  Of  the  astonished 
spectators,  though  most  of  them  connois- 
seurs in  beauty,  seldom  had  any  been  the 
witness  of  such  surpassing  charms.  The 
Caliph  appeared  particularly  interested, 
applied  tlie  restoratives  with  his  own 
hand,  and  ordered  a  palanquin  to  be 
brought,  that  she  might  be  borne  to  some 
place  more  befitting  her  exhausted  condi- 
tion. In  a*  few  moments  the  Caliph's 
order  was  executed  ;  and  the  fair  culprit 
now  beginning  to  revive,  but  as  yet  un- 
conscious of  her  good  fortune,  was  con- 
veyed, under  the  conduct  of  sundry  female 
slaves  and  other  attendants,  to  an  apart- 
ment in  the  royal  harem. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  the  fair 
subject  of  our  story  was  rapidly  recover- 
ing her  former  vigour.  The  Caliph,  daily, 
made  the  most  careful  enquiries  after  her 
health;  and  even  did  her  the  honour  of 
paying  several  visits  in  person.  Mean- 
while, whispers  were  widely  circulated  at 
court,  that  the  heart  of  the  sovereign  had 
not  been  found  wholly  proof  against  her 
channs  ;  and  the  delight  he  manifested  on 
her  complete  recovery,  fully  testified  the 
truth  of  the  report 

We  shall  now  introduce  the  reader  to 
the  concluding  scene  of  our  tale.  It  was 
one  of  those  evenings,  which  the  poets  of 
our  hyperborean  climate  are  so  fond  of 
describing.  The  sun  had  just  slowly 
merged  his  orb  beneath  the  horizon ;  the 
moon  was  rising  majestically  in  the  east ; 
while  the  evening  star,  as  yet  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, languidly  twinkled  through  the 
mellow  purple  of  the  heavens.  On  a  spa- 
cious terrace  attached  to  one  of  the  Caliph's 
suburban  palaces,  was  the  fair  Circassian. 
She  was  reclining  on  a  couch ;  while,  over- 
head, the  branching  palms  and  citrons 
cast  a  soothing  shade,  allowing  a  few  scat- 
tered  specks  of  the  yet  radiant  sky  to  be 
seen  through  the  interstices  of  their  twin- 
ing foliage.  Beyond  the  gilded  trellis-work 
which  bounded  the  terrace,  swept  the 
stately  Tigris,  its  rippling  waters  crowned 
with  wreaths  of  mist,  which  hung  thick- 
ened in  the  distance,  over  the  winding 
track  of  the  river.  Now  and  then  would 
pas«  some  gaily  painted  barge^  on  its  re- 
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turn  to  the  city»  its  plashing  oars  faintly 
glittering  in  the  departing  light;  while 
from  the  palace  gardens  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  arose  the  fragrant  incense  of 
myriads  of  flowers,  wafted  on  the  gentle 
breath  of  the  evening  wind.  Though  with 
such  a  scene  before  her,  the  fair  stranger 
did  not  seem  happy.  Her  cheek  rested 
pensively  on  her  hand,  and  a  faint  sigh,  at 
intervals,  escaped  her.  Anon,  she  would 
listen,  as  if,  catching  the  sound  of  some 
expected  footstep,  and  then,  in  disappoint- 
ment,  refix  her  gaze  upon  the  heavenly 
prospect  before  her. 

"  Why  does  he  tarry?"  she  at  length 
said,  *'  it  is  now  past  sun-set ;  yet  he  has 
not  come.  Can  he  have  forgotten  ?  ha  I" 
she  exclaimed,  after  a  pause,  '*  can  he 
have  palled  in  his  affection,  and  forsaken 
me?  Too  often,  have  I  heard  of  the 
faithless  vows  of  men,  and  the  caprice  of 
princes.  Oh  I  may  it  not  be  my  lot,  by 
one  sad  example,  to  learn  the  reality  of 
both  I" 

When,  at  these  words,  she  sunk  sobbing 
on  the  couch,  a  gentle  kiss  was  imprinted 
on  her  cheek,  and,  as  she  turned  round  in 
surprise,  a  pair  of  ardent  eyes  looked  into 
hers,  with  an  expression  of  devoted  love, 
which  dispelled,  on  the  instant,  every  ap- 
prehension. 

«  Ha  I*'  said  the  Caliph,  for  it  was  he, 
^  are  you  pining,  my  fair  damsel,  after 
the  tall  hills  and  verdant  valleys  of  Circas* 
sia?  You  are  doubtless  a  patriot;  but 
where  in  Circassia  could  yon  find  such  a 
eharming  landscape  as  this,  and  where 
the  Circassian  who  could  prize  you  as  I 
do?" 

«(  Conunander  of  the  fiiithiul,"  she  re- 
plied, '*  you  are  indeed  mistaken.  Your 
poor  servantfs  thoughts  were  not  upon  her 
country,  dear  as  it  is  to  her ;  her  thoughts 
were  upon  yourself;  and  when  she  is  think- 
ing of  you,  she  can  think  of  nought 
else." 

**  And  though  your  Haroun  has  proved 
a  truant,  he  did  not  forget  you  in  his  ab- 
sence," said  the  Caliph,  smiling,  and  seating 
himself  beside  her.  '*  He  promised  to  be 
with  you  ere  sun-set ;  but  the  toil  of  public 
business  compelled  him  though  all  unwill* 
ing  to  forego  his  word.  The  Caliph,  tliough 
a  promise  breaker,  has  not  been  one  de- 
signedly, but  if  he  were,  you  must  know 
he  would  not  be  the  only  one  here  present 
who  might  be  charged  with  being  such. 
Come,  the  Caliph  once  again  claims 
redemption  of  your  promise.  Recount  to 
him  your  history,  and  the  motif  e  of  your 


singular  journey  to  Bagdat.    Do  not  agala 
refuse  him." 

"  My  history,"  she  replied,  "  is  neither 
long  nor  interesting ;  and  as  to  the  motive 
of  my  journey,  it  was  indeed  so  wild  and 
silly,  that  I  have  often  blushed  at  the  very 
thought  of  it." 

*'  What  time  then,  dear  charmer,  more 
fit  for  the  recital,  when  you  can  borrow 
from  the  mellow  evening  shade,  a  veil  to 
couceal  your  blushes  ?  Come,  you  have* 
by  your  repeated  coyness,  added  fresh 
fuel  to  my  curiosity.  I  am  impatient  to 
hear:  begin — begin." 

"  Know  then,  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful," she  replied,  casting  her  eyes  up<m 
the  ground,  as  the  Caliph  gazed  with  ear* 
nestness  in  her  face,  **  I  am  the  daughter 
of  a  prince  of  Circassia.    My  mother  died 
while  I  was  an  in&nt,  and  \eft  me  in  charge 
of  my  father,  >vho  reared  me  with  all  the 
devoted  attention  of  a  parent.     No  sum 
was  thought  too  extravagant  to  be  ex- 
pended on  my  educatbn.     I  was  initiated 
mto  every  accomplishment  known  among 
the  Circassians,    and  made  mistress    of 
almost  all  the  languages  of  Asia.    When 
I  grew  to  maturity,  my  father,  who  had 
no  other  offspring  than  myselfi  signified 
his  wbh,  that  I  should  select,  from  among 
the  princes  of  the  country,  as  a  husband^ 
some  youth,  worthy  of  inheriting  the  pos- 
sessions of  my  ancestors.    Suitors  flocked 
from  every  quarter,  eager  to  obtain  my 
hand ;  but  among  the  entire  number,  there 
was  not  one,  who  could  Bx  the  slightest 
hold  upon  my  affections.   I  looked  nmnd, 
in  vain,  for  an  object  worthy  of  my  choice^ 
and  dismissed  them  in  despair  asfast  as  they 
arrived.   Not  but  that  many  of  them  were 
youths  of  much  merit  and  manly  beauty ; 
but  I  was,  as  they  averred,  difficult  to 
please,  and  was  scarcely  less  dissatisfied 
with  their  importunities,  than  they  with 
my  refusals.    At  length,  a  powerful  prince 
of  a  neighbouring  territory,  hearing  of  my 
beauty,  and  fid!  ing  in  love  with  my  pic- 
ture, which  he  had  seen,  signified  to  my 
fiaher,  by  an  embassador,  his  intention  of 
becoming  my  suitor.    He  did  not  condes- 
cend to  follow  the  example  of  thereat; 
but  openly  declared,  that,  in  case  of  a 
refusal,  hostilities  would  be  commenced. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  dismay  created 
by  this  intelligence.      This  prince   was 
master  of  a  powerful  army ;  and  my  fiUher 
could  not  presume  to  cope  with  him  in  the 
field ;  while  as  for  me,  I  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  becoming  his  qxKise ;  for» 
commanoer  of  the  fiBdihfiil»  this  pciiiee 
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W9B  a  perfect  impersonation  of  deformity : 
he  was  old,  hump-backed,  wanted  an  eye, 
and,  independently  of  wrinkles,  his  fea- 
tares  were  swelled  and  puckered  in  the 
roost  frigbtfal  confusion." 

*<  The  odious  monster  I**  said  the  Caliph, 
bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  in  which  his 
fair  companion  joined.  <<  But  by  what 
stratagem  did  you  get  rid  of  him  f* 

•*  You  shall  hear.  Impelled  by  the  pres- 
sing necessity  of  the  conjuncture,  my  father 
implored  of  me  to  hearken  to  his  proposals, 
and  sare  the  state.  He  represented  to  me, 
that  however  justly  averse  I  might  be  to 
the  marriage,  there  were  still  some  pre- 
ponderating advantages  which  I  had  over- 
looked ;  that  I  would  become  princess  of 
a  powerful  kingdom ;  that  I  would  have 
boundless  wealth  at  my  command,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  alleviating  comforts  it 
could  bestow ;  but  he  held  out  as  the  prin- 
cipal inducement,  that  in  consequence  of 
his  age,  it  wa^  out  of  the  course  of  things, 
that  this  prince  could  live  very  long,  and  that 
thus  I  had  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  termina- 
tion to  my  misery.  But  all  his  solicitations 
were  unavailing.  I  was  just  the  reverse  of 
being  ambitious;  of  wealth  I  had  more 
than  sufficient ;  and  as  to  the  last-used  ar- 
gument, I  felt  convinced,  that  in  case  I 
should  become  his  wife,  however  short  his 
life  might  be,  I  should  infallibly  die  be- 
fore him.  An  unsatisfactory  but  conciliat- 
ing answer  was  accordingly  returned;  the 
prospect  was  held  out  of  a  speedy  change 
in  my  feelings  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  by 
means  of  this,  with  the  addition  of  sundry 
nduable  presents,  the  execution  of  his 
alarming  threat  would  be  averted.  They 
were  however  mistaken.  This  prince,  with 
all  his  ugliness,  possessed  too  much  pene- 
tration, not  to  perceive  the  real  motive  of 
this  proceeding  ;  and  resolving  to  avenge 
the  insult  offered  to  his  person,  forthwith 
invaded  my  father*s  territory,  at  the  head 
of  a  poweriful  army.  With  the  most  nu- 
merous force  he  could  raise,  my  father  pre- 
pared to  oppose  the  formidable  enemy. 
But  resistance  was  vain.  His  troops  were 
defeated;  and  he  himself  with  his  princi- 
pal friends  taken  prisoner.  Fortunately,  1 
escaped  in  disguise  from  the  city,  a  few 
hoars  before  the  victorious  army  entered 
its  walls,  and  took  refuge  in  a  remote  pact 
of  the  country.  Words  cannot  express 
the  privations  I  here  endured.  A  lonely 
cave  was  my  only  habitation,  and  the  ber- 
riei  of  the  trees  my  only  ^stenance.  Se* 
veral  months  I  passed  in  this  woful  condi- 
tioD,  tortured  with  anxie^  for  the  fate  of 


my  father,  but  too  fearful  of  the  dangers  1 
most  shunned,  to  venture  to  any  distance 
from  my  retreat  in  order  to  ascertain  it 
At  length,  one  day,  I  overheard  the  con- 
versation of  some  travellers,  who  stopped 
to  water  their  camels  at  a  small  stream, 
which  ran  in  front  of  my  cave ;  and  thence 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  full  extent 
of  my  misfortunes.  It  appeared,  that  the 
conqueror  on  reaching  our  city,  where  h^ 
expected  to  gain  possession  of  the  unhappy 
objectofhis  wishes,  racked  with  disappomt« 
ment  at  finding  tliat  I  had  escaped,  in<« 
stantly  put  his  prisoners,  and  among  them 
my  wretched  parent,  to  the  sword,  and 
gave  up  Everything  to  plunder.  His  in- 
furiated soldiers  butchered  the  unresisting 
inhabitants,  and,  to  complete  their  work  of 
vengeance,  having  set  fire  to  the  town,  re- 
turned with  their  merciless  commander  to 
their  own  country.  The  kingdom  of  npy 
ancestors  was,  1  also  ascertained,  included 
among  the  number  of  this  prince's  con- 
quests, and  entrusted  to  the  guardianship 
of  a  governor  as  tyrannical  as  himself,  who 
harassed  the  people  with  the  roost  insolent 
oppression,  and  exacted  the  roost  exorbi- 
tant tributes.  On  the  evening  of  tlie  day 
in  question,  I  was  sitting  in  front  of  my 
cave,  indulging  in  an  extravagant  flood  of 
sorrow,  when  1  was  roused  by  the  approach 
of  an  old  man,  who  kindly  accosted  me, 
and  demanded  the  cause  of  my  grief. 
When  his  inquiry  was  satisfied,  the  old 
man  paused  for  some  time.  "  Daughter," 
he  at  length  said,  <<  I  am  a  magician,  and 
it  is  in  my  power  to  make  you  happy." 
On  my  demanding  how  that  was  possible, 
he  placed  his  hand  in  the  bosoro  of  his  vest, 
and  drawing  forth  a  silver-hilted  dagger, 
replied,  "Wear  this  charmed  weapon. 
Proceed  in  disguise  to  Bagdat,  before  the 
approachingfestivalof  the  Bairam.  There  is 
a  mosque  in  that  city,  called  the  mosque  of 
Mahreddin.  Sit  on  the  steps  of  that  mos- 
que during  the  first  day  of  the  festival,  and 
you  will  make  your  fortune."  Having  said 
these  words,  the  old  man  placed  the  dagger 
in  my  hands,  gave  me  his  benediction,  and 
departed.  For  several  days  I  ruminated 
on  this  singular  occurrence,  till,  at  length, 
overcome  by  the  superstitious  notion  with 
which  1  was  inspired,  I  determined  to  set 
out  on  the  journey.  Following  the  old 
man*8  direction,  I  disguised  myself  in  male 
attire,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  festival, 
reached  the  suburbs  of  Bagdat  What 
then  and  there  befel  me,  has  already  been 
related  to  your  highness.'* 
«  A  most  romantic  history  T'  exclaimed 
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tlie  Caliph ;  **  and  did  not  the  old  magician 
tell  you  truth?  Kind  old  man  I  were 
he  now  here  before  me,  what  boon  could 
he  claim  which  would  not  heartily  be  his ! 
What  favour  could  I  deem  too  great  to 
confer  upon  him,  who  has  directed  a  mor- 
tal Peri  to  my  palace,  and  added  to  my 
former  store  of  happiness  so  priceless  a 
jewel  I  Let  his  necromantic  skill  but  in* 
form  him  of  my  kind  intent ;  let  him  but  fol- 
low the  path  he  pointed  out  so  happily  for 
you;  and,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  I  will 
make  his  fortune  ako«" 


Herewedrawourstorytoanend.  Whe- 
ther the  old  magician  ever  became  aware  of 
the  Caliph's  kind  intentions  towards  him ; 
whether,  in  consequence,  he  ever  turned 
his  footsteps  to  Bagdat,  eastern  chroniclet 
do  not  say.  This  alone  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  knowing,  that  the  affections 
of  the  Caliph  and  our  heroine  were  not 
transient;  and  that  the  former  long  con- 
tinued to  feel  delight  in  the  thought,  that 
he  had  not  only  made  the  fortune  of  his 
fair  mistress,  but  that,  every  day,  he  i 
some  new  accession  to  her  happiness. 


CROSSING  OF   THE  HALYS. 

Cnestii  piised  the  Halyi  in  oomequenoe  of  die  Orade  aniwering  to  him,  «*  Xpot^oc  'axw  UoCh  m«y«Xiiv 
•pxnv  a<aXMrc<.*'— The  empixe  which  wu  loi t  was  his  own.«— HsaoDOT* 

High  on  the  gilded  chair,  his  noble  fathers  reared. 

Beneath  a  purple  canopy,  the  Eastern  king  appeared  : 

He  sat  with  seeming  carelessness,  but  his  head  was  lowly  bent 

To  catch  each  word  or  whisper  that  dropped  within  the  tent«— ' 

For  there  were  many  warriors  of  rank  and  deeds  of  blood, 

There  summoned  by  that  noble  monarch,  and  waiting  what  he  would. 

He  spake,  and  every  man  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 

To  shew  that  full  obedience  should  meet  his  sovereign  word* 

^'  This  war,  beloved  Seniors,  I  would  have  your  thoughts  upon ; 
Shall  we  cross  their  muddy  river,  or  let  the  dogs  live  on  ?*' 
The  gleaming  swords  flung  back  the  glance  of  the  younger  chieftains  there, 
As  their  eyes,  at  mention  of  the  fight,  lit  up  their  fiercer  glare ; 
[    But  the  aged  of  the  council  bowed  low  before  the  king. 

And  said : — '*  A  war  with  such  a  race  would  no  new  glories  bring— 

Monarch  of  the  Lydians !  honour  wreathes  thy  brows. 

Leave  sheathed  our  children's  swords,  till  drawn  in  nobler  cause  l" 

They  ceased,  and  Craesus  spake  not,  for  he  thought  they  would  have  cried, 

'<  Our  sons  have  never  seen  a  fight — ^well  train  them  by  our  side." 

A  moment  passed  in  silence,  and  the  monarch  rose  and  said — 

"  III  ask  the  Gods,  and  if  they  will,  our  swords  shall  soon  be  red  t** 

The  Oracle  gave  answer,  "  March  your  legions  o'er  the  river. 

And  a  great  and  mighty  empire  shaJl  be  destroyed  for  ever." 

The  ambitious  king  got  ready  the  flower  of  all  his  bands, 

And  led  them  forth  to  add  a  crown  to  the  fair  one  in  his  hands. 

Around  the  monarch  looked,  as  his  captains  crossed  the  tide, 
And  wondered  which  the  empire,  thus  offered  to  his  pride — 
Or  Araby,  or  Persia  I — ^his  own  he  thought  of  never. — 
But  see  the  scattered  troops  running  back  upon  that  river ; 
They  are  Lydians  soiled  with  flight,  and  the  foe  is  close  at  hand, 
And  goad  them  to  the  city  gates  with  sword  and  flaming  brand."— 
Too  late — ^palaces  in  flames,  and  many  a  bitter  shriek, 
Of  his  now  ruined  people,  to  fallen  Craesus  speak. 
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We  hftTe  /eceired  %  number  of  eomjminiaid<ms  tUt  mfiatb,  iHiieh  we  r«KUy  \iV9%  not  h#d  tin*  to 
attend  to.    Our  friends  must  ezciiie  us  until  next  montli. 
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«  lEtLAMD  U  LIKE  AN  HOSPITAL,  WHSEK  ALL  TRB  HOtTSBHOLD  OmCBEfl  All  BICOp 
WHILE  THS  POOR,  POE  WHOSE  SAKE  IT  WAS  BUILT,  ABB  ALMOST  STAETINO  VOB  WAItT  OV 
POOD  AND  BAIMBNT.''->SWIFT. 


PosiTiVBLY  we  do  believe  that  our  hon- 
ourable and  approved  good  masters  ima- 
gine, that  there  is  nothing  whereunto  our 
Qohappy  differences  of  opinion  and  of  faith 
will  not  oblige  us  quietly  to  submit.  There 
is  DO  caprice  of  insult  which  their  haughti- 
ness denies  itself  the  pleasure  of  commit- 
ting; there  is  no  depth  of  humiliation  which 
we  are  to  be  spared.  One  thing  afler 
another  has  been  taken  from  us,  under  the 
eheatingplea  of  assimilation ;  public  boards, 
public  officers — ^high  and  low,  small  and 
great — the  insatiable  maw  of  centralization 
has  swallowed  them  up,  and  still  unsatis- 
fied it  crieth  for  more.  While  a^ood  thing 
remains,  while  an  independent  power  exists, 
while  anything  worth  stealing  is  to  be  had, 
that  pickpocket  that  calls  himself  assimila- 
tion, threatens  to  be  busy  at  our  expense. 
We  have  borne  a  great  deal  of  this  sort 
of  thing  from  all  manner  of  administrations 
—a  great  deal  too  much,  we  are  ashamed  to 
tay.  Instead  of  resisting  the  scheme,  when 
it  began  to  develop  itself  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  we  grumbled,  and  stifled  our 
remonstrances,  and  talked  candidly  and 
philosophically  about  the  matter,  and  we 
have  got  our  reward.  The  more  we  were 
robb€»  of,  the  civiler  we  grew  ;  till  of  late 
a  man  who  publicly  ventures  to  arraign 
the  system,  has  been  certain  to  win  for  him- 
■elf  tlie  soubriquet  of  a  good«hearted  block- 
head. 

▼OL.  II.  VO.  VU 


But  in  truth  it  is  high  time  to  make  a 
stand  against  this  insulting,  degrading, 
and  in  every  respect  indefensible  practice* 
The  task  may  be  an  invidious  one,  but  the 
sooner  it  is  performed,  the  better.  We 
know  very  well,  how  exceedingly  puzzled 
wondrous  wise  and  politic  friends  of  ouirs 
will  look  at  all  this ;  and  we  are  afraid  they 
will  not  derive  mudi  consolation  from  any 
thing  we  have  further  to  say  in  this  mat- 
ter. Neither  can  we  stop  to  break  any 
crumbs  of  comfort  unto  that  faithful  class 
of  individuals,  who  either  have  got  or  are 
going  to  get  somewhat,  for  their  steady 
support  of  the  government.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  object  to  their  gettings — so  be  it  that 
they  are  true  Irelanders.  But  they  must 
really  not  be  angry,  if  we  treat  with  un- 
concealed indifference  their  opinions  and 
remonstrances  upon  the  subject.  We  are 
writing  for  the  people,  not  for  them  ;  we 
are  thinking  for  the  people,  not  for  them; 
let  them  do  as  best  they  can  for  their  party, 
to  keep  them  in  power  and  defend  them  in 
power,  and  make  luse  of  them  while  iu 
power  for  their  own  purposes,  if  they  can  ; 
but  really  we  have  something  else  to  do. 

Our  party  is  the  party  of  the  nation.  To 
none  other  own  we  any  duty  or  allegiance 
whatsoever.  Wherever  the  English  whig 
or  radical  party  can  serve  theqAselves  by 
serving  us,  we  think  it  very  probable  they 
will  do  so ;  and  whereverthey  doso,  eith^ 
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in  pariiament  or  the  administratioiiy  we 
shall  give  them  full  support  and  aid,  for  our 
own  sake.  But  whereinsoever  the  present 
ffovemment,  or  any  other  government, 
differs  from  the  Irish  people,  or  imagines 
their  interest  opposite  to  that  of  the 
Irish  people,  therein  they  are  our  adver- 
saries, and  as  such  alone  can  we  therein 
regard  them.  In  detail  we  are  ready  to 
concede  much  to  men,  whose  good  disposi- 
tion we  have  tried  and  proved.  Their  faults 
as  men,  or  even  as  aparty,  we  do  not  deem  it 
any  portion  of  our  duty  needlessly  to  parade. 
We  enter  cordially  into  the  contempt  so 
well  expressed  by  a  great  and  good  man 
among  the  Athenians,  for  that  affectation  of 

CUticat  candour,  which  would  pretend  to 
»k  at  aH  men's  acts  alike ;  we  laugh  at 
flie  man  as  a  mere  fool,  who  is  not  ready 
to'do  for  his  friends  many  things  that  he 
would  not  do  for  his  enemies.  The  exist- 
ing government  have,  in  many  aild  great 
matters,  proved  themselves  the  friends  of 
the  country,  and  we  wiH  never  forget  itto 
themk  But  our  first  and  paramount  doty 
is  to  country,  not  to  party ;  and  where  even 
ourfHendsdo,  what  we  conscientiously  be- 
Vm^e'  m  plain  and  seritHm  injury  t6  our 
oountfy»  no  tie  of  finendship  can,  no  mo- 
tire  of  mu-e  party  poKcy  ou^t  to  make  us 
^Abatf  6t  reiser  us  hdf  heitfted  in  om*  re-* 
noAstranees; 

Now  we  know  that  we  but  utter  the 
swriiuient  df  niiieteen  out  (ji  every  twenty 
tton  ill  Ireland,  when  we  sv)F,tliat  the  giving 
away  of  Insh  offices  of  trast  and  honour, 
from  Li^men,  is  a  gross  and  nnpardona- 
Me  ofibnee  to  the  dignity  and  the  interest 
of  Ireland.  We  will  not  consent  to  parley 
00:  the  matter  in  any  respect.  We  have 
no  dieese-mOngering  proposal  for  a  miti- 
gation of  the  injustice.  We  assail  the 
practice  on  the  ground  of  principle ;  and 
we  dedare  once  and  for  all,  that  no  con- 
sidoations  of  pasty  or  of  pdicy,  will  ever 
iidnce  us  to  take  lower  ground. 

Our  complaint  is  this— that,  as  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Crown  is  at  present  dispen- 
sed in  Irdand,  tiie  faet  of  being  an  Irish- 
num  is  no  recommendation  for  ofBce,  but 
on  the  contrary  is  often  and  avowedly  made 
« disqualification.  And  our  assertion  is 
this^that  practically,  in  several  high  and 
eminent  situations,  the  true  description  of 
Ae  hfct  is-^-^not  that  Englishmen  are  eligi- 
ble^ bottiiat  Irishmen  are  indigible,  be- 
oanse  they  are  Irishmen.  We  do  not  seek — 
we  do^  not  want  that  Englishmen  should  be 
Ihroscribed.  We  do  not  think  so  meanly 
of  oursdveil  aa  to  apprdbend  the  over- 


shadowing of  their  imperial  talents  or  effi- 
ciency, in  any  department  of  the  States 
and  if  the  Queen  think  fit,  upon  occasion, 
to  entrust  any  particular  ofiice  in  this 
her  ancient  kingdom,  to  one  whose  merits 
her  Majesty  has  happened  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  in  another  part  of  her  domi- 
nions, it  would  never  occur  to  us  to  feel 
offended  at  the  choice  she  had  made,  or  to 
say  one  word  about  the  matter. 

But  it  is  a  wholly  different  thing,  when  a 
spirit  of  unworthy  and  unjust  monopoly, 
a  spirit  of  anti-national  and  unfair  en- 
croachment displays  itself,  in  the  general 
and  varied  disposal  of  government  patron- 
age. It  is  perfectly  notorious  that  this 
spirit  exists ;  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  a 
scheme  of  disinheriting  and  disqualifying 
us,  as  a  people,  for  the  government  of  our 
own  land,  has  been  begun,  nay  has  been 
already  carried  to  no  trifling  extent.  Not 
merely  those  offices  which  are  termed  po- 
litical, have  gradually  been  alienated  fcom 
us  ;  but  the  scleral  departments  of  the 
Excise,  the  Customs,  the  Post  Ofiiee,  the 
Poor  Law,  the  Police,  the  Treasury,  and 
the  department  of  Public  Works,  have 
been  invaded  and  despoiled. 

The  injustice  of  this,  on  the  face  of  it,  is 
too  palpable  to  admit  of  argument.  But  it 
is  said  inextentiation  of  the  insulting  wronjg 
so  done  us,  "  it  is  only  to  a  small  amount, 
there  are  very  few  strangers  so  promoted— 
everything  is  in  degree,  and  are  there  not 
still  a  great  majority  of  Irishmen  in  every 
one  of  these  departments  ?''  We  answer  as 
to  the  fact,  that  there  are  still  a  majority  in 
most  of  them ;  but  we  laugh  at  the  knavery 
which  pretends,  that  the  question  is  one  of 
numerical  amount  or  degree.  'Tis  no  such 
thing.  The  crushing  and  demoraKring 
effect  is  great  or  small,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  Irish  offices  which 
Irishmen  are  declared  incompetent  to  fill, 
but  in  proportion  to  the  eminence  and 
dignity,  and  influence  and  power,  and: 
weight  of  those  appointments.  Will  any 
one  say,  that  the  importance  of  importing 
a  dozen  British  bailiffs  to  catch  as  manj 
Irish  rogues,  is  comparable,  in  any  view 
of  the  question,  with  the  consecutive  ap- 
pointment of  two  Englishmen  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  constabulary  force  of  the 
entire  kingdom  ? 

What  had  either  of  these  gentlemen 
done,  to  entitle  them  to  such  piecedence, 
to  such  power  over  us,  to  receive  m  ihudt 
ofourmoney?  Nothing  whatever  ;'Aey  were 
total  stmngers  amongst  us ;  if  they  were 
knownfor  virtue  or  talent,  it  was  elsewhere^' 
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fat  t!ie  ibidst  of  another  and  a  difibrent 
{Hftople.  Their  personal  worth  we  do  not 
question ;  their  fitness  to  fill  a  similar  ofiice 
in  their  own  land,  we  have  no  reason  to 
donl)t«  But  why  were  they  brought  here? 
Did  they  know,  could  they  know  the 
people,  whose  liberties  and  lives  were  to 
be  placed  at  their  disposal,  so  well  as  men 
boni  and  educated  among  the  people,  in- 
timate, without  tuition,  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  people,  and  capable,  without 
effort  or  affectation,  of  sympathizing  in 
their  tempers,  their  prejudices,  and  their 
^Kspositions  ?  Abstract  integrity,  general 
knowledge  of  the  world,  good  education, 
energy  of  character,  and  natural  quickness 
of  apprehension,  are  obviously  most  useful 
ftnd  valuable  qualities  in  men  who  are 
]^aced  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force ;  and 
we  are  willing  to  believe  that  Colonel  Ken- 
nedy and  Colonel  MacGregor,  were  both 
possessed  of  them.  But  we  fearlessly  con- 
tend for  it,  that  these  are  not  enough  ;  that 
knowl^ge  of  a  country,  in  the  unteachable 
intricacies  of  its  feelings,  thoughts,  habits, 
and  opinions,  is  quite  as  indispensable  an 
attribute ;  that  TTithout  it,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  man,  however  talented  or  well-dis- 
posed, to  be  so  efficient  a  public  officer  as  he 
Mght  otherwise  be,  and  that  none  but  a 
toative,  or  one  very  long  resident  in  a 
•ifeottntry,  can  possess  this  fundamental 
qualification. 

It  is  perfectly  childish  to  say  in  answer 
to  all  this — do  we  not  live  in  a  united  em- 
j^ire,  and  are  we  not  one  people  ?  The 
ttan  who  says  this  for  argument's  sake,  or 
far  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  dogma  of 
Ids  party,  cannot  cheat  himself  for  one  mo- 
flkent  into  believing  what  he  says.  He 
Inows  it  is  not  true,  in  any  sense  of  the 
phrase,  that  the  people  of  England  and  Ire- 
land are  one,  or  are  even  similar.  They 
difTer  in  blood,  they  differ  in  faith,  they 
atfter  in  temperament,  they  differ  in  opi- 
nions, they  differ  in  every  social  habit, 
iotion,  sentiment,  and  tradition  which  it  is 
6osdble  to  conceive  any  two  nations  difPer- 
n^  in.  The  popular  ideas  are  not  only 
iftnlike,  but  they  are  wholly  irreconcileable. 
The  popular  idea  of  property  in  Ireland  lis 
partition  among  children  ;  the  popular  idea 
<tf  property  in  England  is  primogeniture. 
The  popular  idea  of  existence  in  Ireland  is 
to  enjoy  what  one  has ;  the  popular  idea  of 
^tt|;li8h  life  is  to  accumulate  a  fortune. 
Tfce  structure  of  society  there  rests  upon 
llbee  popular  and  all-pervading  elements — 
^he  aristocracy,  the  church,  and  the  mer- 
MnQe  classes;  and  against  the  will  of 


these  when  combined,  no  power  in  Eng* 
land  has  ever  been  able  to  stand.  The 
aristocracy  with  us,  on  the  contrary,  are 
daily  becoming  more  alien  in  their  habits, 
and  less  influential  as  a  class  ;  the  church 
is  maintained  by  absolute  force ;  and  the 
commercial  classes  have  nearly  ceased  to 
exist,  save  in  two  or  three  of  the  largier 
towns.  But  it  were  interminable  to  trace 
the  broad,  and  we  believe  indelible,  dis- 
tinctions and  repugnances,  which  society 
in  the  two  kingdoms  presents,  to  the  most 
superficial  view  ;  and  we  own  that  we  re- 
gard the  man,  who  talks  of  the  two  nations 
as  one,  as  one  with  whom  it  were  useless 
to  urge  any  argument  of  any  sort. 

All  that  we  have  said  regarding  the  ne- 
cessity of  local  and  native  experience,  in 
persons  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
**  civil  army  in  green,"  applies  with  equal 
cogency  to  the  appointment  of  men  to  dis* 
charge  the  judicial  functions.  We  really 
can  imagine  nothing  more  monstrous  and 
shameful  than  the  notion  of  men,  who^ 
whether  they  be  whigs  or  tones,  on  all  oc- 
casions profess  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
tit  choice  of  men  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
the  magistracy,  flinging  into  the  hands  of 
a  practitioner  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  se^- 
lection  of  those  who  are  in  Ireland  to  fill 
the  office  of  justices  of  the  peace.  How  is 
it  possible  that  an  English  chancellor  caii 
know  who  are  fit,  or  who  are  not  fit,  to  fill 
that  most  important  situation  amongst  our 
people  ?  You  affect  to  say,  that  the  keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  is  constitutionally  re- 
sponsible for  the  wise  or  unwise  selection 
that  is  made.  Do  you  pretend  that  any 
man  can  be  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  his  stumbling,  if  you  insist  Upoxt 
his  playing  a  solemn  game  of  blindman*s 
buff"?  An  English  lawyer,  who  has  madlE» 
himself  notorious  for  drawing  equity  plead- 
ings, in  his  dim  chambers  in  Lincoln'^ 
Inn,  or  for  making  expert  arguments  in 
Westminster  Hall,  is  thrown  over  the 
channel,  upon  the  change  of  administra- 
tion ;  and  by  the  time  he  recovers  sufficient 
consciousness,  accurately  to  know  where 
he  is,  the  administration  go  out,  and  he 
goes  off  into  his  own  country  for  the  re- 
sidue of  his  days.  But  what  knowledge  of 
the  country  or  the  people  brought  he  with 
him  ?  or  be  he  ever  so  inquisitive  and  apt 
to  learn,  (what,  by  the  way,  is  not  very 
easy  to  be  learnea  at  any  time,)  what  real 
or  practical  acquaintance  with  the  state  of 
the  country  can  he  make,  in  the  intervals 
of  his  forensic  duties?  Be  it  ever  bomd 
in  mind  that  the  Chancellor  is  a  political 
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officer,  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  that  his  opinion  on  an  infinite 
variety  of  public  acts  of  the  executive  is 
always  taken,  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chief  Governor  he  is  invariably  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices.  In  the  name  of  common 
sense,  how  can  a  man  necessarily  ignorant 
as  night,  of  every  thing  which  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  governors  of  a  country  to  know, 
discharge  the  functions  of  a  governor 
otherwise  than  by  guess  work,  or  upon 
chance?  Sir  Anthony  Harte  was  made 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  it  is  said,  that  when  asked  why 
he  had  chosen  such  a  man,  the  illustrious 
Premier  thought  fit  to  reply, — ^because  he 
was  the  only  man  at  the  English  bar,  whom 
he  was  aware  of,  that  had  neither  religion 
or  politics,  and  therefore  he  was  fit  for 
Ireland.  We  vouch  not  for  the  flippancy, 
nor  do  we  wish  to  question  the  many  excel- 
lent qualities  which  distinguished  Sir  A. 
Harte  as  a  judge.  But  we  ask  what 
grosser  mockery  of  a  nation's  rights  and 
wants  and  interests,  can  perverse  ingenuity 
conceive,  than  the  selection  of  man  of 
whom  such  could  pointedly  be  told  ? 

There  is  another  office  of  the  same  kind, 
which  we  cannot  forget  to  advert  to, 
although  we  do  so  with  reluctance  ;  we  al- 
lude to  the  Under-Secretaryship.  The 
Lord  Lieutenantcy  and  the  Chief  Secre- 
taryship stand  in  a  difierent  category. 
They  are  both  in  fact,  if  not  in  name.  Ca- 
binet officers ;  and  the  formation  of  a 
Cabinet,  no  matter  what  its  principles  may 
be,  is  so  essentially  dependant  upon  family 
and  parliamentary  connections  among  the 
English  aristocracy,  that  it  were  vain  to 
hope,  as  matters  are  likely  long  to  stand  in 
England,  that  these  high  offices  should  be 
disposed  of  otherwise  than  they  are.  But 
the  Under-Secretaryship  is  a  situation  es- 
sentially dissimilar  from  these.  It  is  one 
of  too  much  labour  in  proportion  to  the 
profit  attached  to  it,  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  sinecure.  The  aristocracy  like  places, 
but  not  hard  working  places.  They  are 
open-mouthed  for  any  thing  that  may  be 
going ;  but  they  greatly  prefer  a  perma- 
nent resting  and  feeding  place,  to  an  un- 
certain and  precarious  one.  Thus  it  has 
usually  happened  that  the  Under-Secre- 
taryship of  Ireland,  has  been  given  to  some 
man  of  moderate  fortune,  who  was  content 
to  devote,  for  a  liberal  recompense  and  for 
an  undefined,  because  undefineable  period, 
his  time  and  abilities  to  the  duties  of  an 
office,  where  in  fact  the  real  business  of  the 
government    is    carried    on.      We    are 


thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  the  mofi 
important  situation  in  the  Irish  govern- 
ment. The  Lord  Lieutenant  may  do  much, 
but  he  need  do  little  or  nothing.  The  Chief 
Secretary  is  presumed  to  know  all  that  is 
going  on ;  but  in  reality  he  cannot  know 
one  half  of  it.  But  the  Under-Secretary 
is  the  man  on  whom  all  depends.  They 
are  the  hands  which  at  difierent  speed  re- 
volve round  the  dial  of  the  State,  and  point 
the  hour ;  but  upon  the  unseen  machinery 
all  their  power  of  usefulness  depends,  and 
the  main  spring  of  that  machinery  is  the 
Under- Secretarj''ship  of  State. 

This  was  felt  in  Sir  W.Gossett's  time, 
and  had  he  remained  under  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  instead  of  making  way  for  some 
such  a  man  as  the  lamented  Thomas  Drum« 
mond,  we  should  have  witnessed  a  very 
difierent  termination  to  that  nobleman's 
career.  The  good  would  have  been  poi- 
soned so  near  the  source,  that  men  would 
have  failed  to  discriminate  between  the 
bitterness  of  the  stream  and  the  purity  of 
the  fountain.  If  Sir  William  Gossett  had 
remained  here  after  1635,  we  might  have 
had  a  more  lenient  administration,  but  we 
never  should  have  known  Lord  Normanby. 
Mr.  Drummond,  tee  freely  own,  was  a  man 
to  make  us  waver,  if  any  illustrious  excep- 
tion could  make  us  waver,  in  the  adherence 
to  a  fixed  rule.  But  before  the  nomina* 
tion  of  his  successor,  we  expressed  our  con- 
viction, '<  that  his  successor  ought  to  be 
an  Irishman,"  and  so  we  say  again. 

Against  Mr.  MacDonald  we  are  not  going 
to  articulate  one  word.  We  believe  that 
his  intentions  are  upright  and  sound,  and 
being  appointed,  we  shall  not  leave  it  in 
the  power  of  any  enemy  of  our  country  or 
our  principles,  to  say,  you  helped  to  deprive 
this  man  of  the  power  and  influence,  by 
having  which  alone  he  could  do  good.  No, 
no  ;  we  will  not  play  the  game  of  the  fo€> 
because  we  cannot  have  the  camp  mar- 
shalled as  we  wish.  While  Mr.  Mac 
Donald  treads  in  the  footsteps  of  his  pre- 
decessor, we  shall  heartily  and  disinterest- 
edly acknowledge  his  merit,  and  applaud 
him.  But  no  fine  spun  delicacy  towards 
him  will  suffer  us  to  lower  our  own  stand- 
ard, whereon  is  written, "  Irishmen  for  Irish 
offices.*'  And  when  in  due  time  he  may  be 
promoted  to  a  still  higher  station,  we  shalV 
no  matter  how  well  we  may  have  to  speak 
of  him  and  his  fidelity  to  the  momentous 
trust  reposed  in  him,  again  and  always  say, 
the  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland  ought  ta 
be  an  Irishman. 

The  offices  to  which  we  have  hitherto 
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been  adverting,  are  distinguishable,  how- 
ever, from  those  we  must  now  consider,  by 
being  what  are  termed  political. 

The  value  of  such  a  distinction  we,  of 
cours<»,  altogether  deny.  The  pretence 
that  Irishmen  cannot  be  entrusted  safely 
with  political  affairs  in  their  own  country, 
is  one  which  we  shall  never  stoop  to  argue 
gainst.  No  man,  in  our  opinion,  ought 
to  argue  with  one,  who  s^ys — Prove  to 
me  that  you  ought  to  love  your  mother, 
that  you  ought  to  sit  by  her  sick  bed,  that 
you  ought  to  defend  her  if  insulted  or 
assailed,  that  you  ought  not  to  delegate  the 
duty  of  doing  so,  to  any  one  under  lieaven. 
The  man  who  asks  proof  of  this,  would 
let  his  mother  starve — away  with  such 
men  and  their  blasphemy :  it  is  not  good 
to  listen  to  them. 

But  many  who  would  shrink  from  going 
such  a  length,  reconcile  their  consciences 
by  repeating,  parrot  like,  what  they  hear 
their  English  rulers  say ;  and  one  of  the 
wise  saws  they  thus  take  up,  is  this — that 
Englishmen  in  Irish  political  affairs  are,  at 
all  events,  impartial.  We  cnuld  state  some 
curious  facts  in  disproof  of  this  cant,  were 
It  our  humour  just  now  to  do  so.  Greater 
partisans  we  have  never  known,  worse  and 
more  insolent  factionists  we  have  never 
encountered,  than  certain  of  these  patent 
impartiality  models,  that  are  sent  over  here 
firom  England.  We  have  had  an  eye  upon 
some  of  these  gentry  for  now  a  good 
while;  we  know  their  ill-concealed  con- 
tempt and  hatred  of  the  land,  upon  whose 
misappropriated  revenues  they  are  batten- 
ing ;  and  we  plainly  warn  them,  if  they 
desire  to  have  peace  and  quiet  in  the 
stations  where  they  have  been  placed,  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  unto  whom  they 
rightfully  belong,  they  had  better  modify 
their  language  and  demeanour  within,  at 
least,  the  bounds  of  a  decent  hypocrisy. 

As  for  impartiality  and  freedom  from 
impure  motives,  Ireland  can  furnish  quite 
as  many  public  functionaries  whose  cha- 
racters defy  the  breath  of  imputation  as 
England  can  ;  but  were  it  directly  the  re- 
verse, to  what  should  it  justly  be  attri- 
buted, if  not  to  that  system  of  exclusion 
which,  in  one  form  or  other,  has  been  so 
long  carried  on,  in  the  disposal  of  all  dis- 
tinguished trusts.  Under  the  ancient 
regime,  when  the  mass  of  the  population 
were  banned,  either  on  account  of  their 
political  or  religious  belief,  Irishmen  were 
seldom  appointed  to  exalted  stations  in 
Ireland,  because  there  was  but  a  limited 
•ectlon  to  choose  from.      Since  eman- 


cipation,  and  the  ascendancy  of  reform 
principles  in  England,  the  old  excuse  could 
not  be  made  available,  and  since  then  the 
exclusion  has  become,  if  possible,   more 
decisive  and  more  offensive,    under    the 
sham  plea  of  centralization.     The  literal 
meaning  of  centralization  is,  that  Loudon 
being  the  capital  of  the  dominant,  or  at 
least  the   domineering  country,  and  at- 
tracting to  itself,  as  to  a  focus,  all  the  un- 
placed and  importunate  ambition  of  Eng- 
land, thence  we  are  to  look  for  our  gover- 
nors of  every  degree.     But  the  result  of 
the  old  system  and  of  the  new  is,  in  this 
respect,  the  same.  We  are  made  ineligible 
in  our  own  land.    We  are  degraded  and 
striven  to  be  kept  down  by  the  system. 
An  Irishman  is  told  in  plain  terms,  that 
if  he  would  rise  to  eminence,    he  must 
sever   himself  from  the   country  of  his 
birth,  from  the  associations  of  his  youth, 
from  the  sympathy  in  the  wrongs  and  the 
aspiration  of  aiding  in  restoring  the  rights 
of  his  race ;   or,  if  he  **  will  remain  an- 
chored here,*'  that  he  must  be  content  to 
live  an  ineffectual,  and  die  a  subordinate. 
But  the  scheme  against  us,  is  not  limited 
to  the  technically  political  offices ;  every 
department  is  denationalized  in  like  man- 
ner.   The  revenue  of  Ireland  is  a  separate 
one :  its  proceeds  are  applied  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  civil  and  military  estab- 
lishment, and  the  interest  of  our  dispro^ 
portion  of  the  public  debt,  and  there  being 
a  large  surplus  over  all  these,  the  balance 
is  handed  over  to  save  poor  England  the 
expense  of  fine  buildings  in  poor  London. 
One  would  imagine  all  this  were  enough 
for  us  to  see  taken  from  us  year  afler 
year,  without  the  pretence  of  compen- 
sation.    But  the  spirit  of  monopoly  that 
trepanned  us  into  a  dishonest  bargain  at 
the  union,  and  then,  confessedly  upon  the 
ground  that  that  bargain  was  no  longer 
maintainable  without  public  bankruptcy, 
forced  us  by  the  mute  dint  of  numbers 
into  an  unjust  and  overreaching  contract, 
called  a  consolidation  of  the  exchequers, 
unsatisfied  and  insatiable,  refuses  even  to 
take  of  poverty  at  our  own  hands,  but 
insists  that  we  should  pay  its  employ^  for 
levying  it. 

The  heads  of  the  Treasury  and  o£ J^ 
Post-office,  are  both  Englishmen ;  and  »jl 
these  departments,  as  well  as  in  every 
branch  of  the  excise  and  customs,  con- 
tinual opportunities  are  sought,  for  putting 
over  the  heads  of  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vants, some  flippant  importation  from  the 
offices  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel. 
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Tben  there  is  the  Poor  Law  Office. 
Under  the  peculiar  circumstaoces  atten* 
<)ant  on  the  adoption  of  the  English  Poor 
(.aw  for  Ireland,  we  are  willing  to  admit 
that  there  was  some  excuse  for  sending 
Mr.  NichoUs  to  conduct  the  initiatory  ar- 
rangements ;  nay»  we  will  admit  for  argu- 
Odent's  sake,  that  for  the  same  temporary 
purpose,  and  until  Irishmen  could  be  made 
practically  conversant  with  a  system  to 
which  they  were  necessarily  strangers, 
there  was  some  reason  for  sending  over 
two  or  three  English  Assistant  Canimis- 
aioners*  But  the  symptoms  of  the  same 
spirit  that  we  have  shown  to  pervade  all 
other  departments,  is  already  more  than 
doubtfully  displayed  in  this.  Five  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  who  are  now 
mnderstood  to  be  permanent  appointments, 
are  Englishmen ;  while  many  of  the  subor- 
dinate situations  are  filled  by  young  gen- 
tlemen, who  probably  know  as  much  of 
Ireland  as  they  do  of  Crim  Tarury.  We 
^y  this  not  to  disparage  them;  we  presume 
that  they  are  all  men  of  industry,  cha- 
racter, and  intelligence;  being  here  for 
90  fault  of  theirs,  we  should  treat  them 
kotpitablv  and  well ;  but  whenever  their 
places  are  to  be  filled  up  again,  we  claim 
that  they  should  be  filled  by  Irishmen.  It 
if  our  right ;  it  is  no  favour  that  we  ask  ; 
it  is  mere  juHtice. 

The  head  of  the  Board  of  Works  is  an 
]f  nglishman,  appointed  during  Lord  Stan- 
ley's government.  The  architect  of  the 
hoard  is  lik«*|||P^  an  Englishman,  ap- 
pointed within  the  same  period.  01'  course. 
there  was  not  a  man  out  of  eight  millions 
and  a  half  of  Irish  people,  fit  to  discharge 
the  momentous  duties  of  a  commissioner 
•f  roads  and  bridges — for  we  regret  to 
•ay,  there  is  very  little  else  that  the  nig- 

Cdly  grant  for  public  works  in  Ireland, 
left  him  to  do.  As  for  the  architec- 
tural portion  of  the  concern,  we  se- 
riously confess  we  do  not  believe  that  there 
pQuld  be  found  any  man  of  Irish  birth 
and  blood,  capable  of  conceiving,  much 
less  of  actually  executing,  those  contri- 
vances in  granite  that  decorate  one  side 
of  Marlborough-street.  They  required 
genius  quite  of  a  different  description  from 
that  which  designed  the  Post-office,  or  the 
Exchange,  or  the  Church  of  the  Con- 
ception, which  latter  stands  by  way  of 
contrast  just  opposite  to  them ;  and  we 
own,  had  it  not  been  for  the  operation  of 
the  anti-Irish  system  of  appointments,  Ire- 
land might  have  remained  unto  this  day 
without  a  single  specimen  of  the  pound- 


of-soap  order  of  architecture.  But  no^ 
even  the  possession  of  these  beautiful  edi« 
fices  can  reconcile  our  minds  to  the  system. 

One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the 
distrustful  apprehension,  that  has  latterly 
begun  to  take  hold  of  the  public  mind 
upon  the  subject,  and  of  the  tear  that  still 
more  unwarrantable  acts  of  spoliation  are 
possible,  if  not  likely  to  be  attempted, 
was  displayed  in  the  indignation  and  boa-  . 
tility  so  loudly  expressed  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  when  a  rumour  was  prevalent,  that 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  contemplated 
Court  of  Registry  Appeals,  was  to  be  an 
English  barrister.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  no  such  nomination  will  be 
in  fact  attempted;  and  that  the  rumour 
arose  from  an  expression,  perhaps  ioaccu** 
rately  reported,  of  the  Solicitor  General 
in  introducing  the  bill,  and  which  may 
have  been  intended  to  siguify  nothing 
more,  than  a  willingness  to  allow  the  point 
to  be  argued  by  English  members  of  th^ 
House  of  Commons,  if  they  were  iniia* 
tuated  enough  to  persist  in  urging  a  couraei 
so  fatal  to  all  confidence  and  friendly  feel- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  But  out 
of  evil  Cometh  -j^ood.  The  report,  how- 
ever groundless,  has  had  its  use.  It 
startled  many  men,  who  have  hithertQ 
been  most  courteously  acquiescent  in  all 
measures  emanating  from  their  English 
Whig  allies,  into  a  consciousness  that 
their  dreams  of  identification  und  security 
might  be  prolonged  beyond  what  waa 
meet,  or  safe,  or  honourable;  and  if  f  U9I1 
a  provision  had  been  deliberately  }»ro- 
posed  by  ministers,  it  would  assuredly 
have  driven  not  a  few  of  their  most  inde- 
pendent, and  therefore  valuable,  sup* 
porters  into  openly  protesting  against  bo 
gross  a  breach  of  international  faith.  The 
legal  tribunals  of  tliis  kingdom  have  never 
as  yet  been  invaded,  save  in  the  one  res- 
pect, that  of  the  Chancellorship.  But  let 
the  precedent  be  once  established,  that 
Englishmen  are  eligible  to  be  pronutfed 
over  the  native  bar,  to  any  ordinary  judge- 
ship, no  matter  by  what  designation 
called,  and  the  next  step  will  be  to  overr 
throw  the  entire  independent  jurisdiction 
of  the  country. 

There  is  one  point  further  on  which  Wf 
have  a  word  to  say.  It  is  pretended  that 
Irishmen  are  promoted  in  England,  as  v^ 
compensation  for  those  Englishmen  tbi^ 
are  promoted  here.  If  this  were  trae,  it 
would  not  weigh  with  us  one  feather  in 
the  scale.  The  countries  are  in  no  on^ 
political  item  on  a  leveL    £nglan4  if  not 
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Mor»  England  is  not  trampled  on  by  an 
iMoleiiC  aud  alien  aristocracy  EM^nd 
b  the  seat  of  government,  England  has 
fire  to  one  representatives  in  one  house  of 
parliament,  and  seven  to  one  in  the  bther 
over  us;  EngUnd  cannot  be  injuned  by 
seeing  a  few  strangers  elevated  to  stations 
of  importance — Ireland  may  and.^  must 
be  susceptible  in  a  far  different  degisa.  - 

But  it  is  ludicrously  false  that  there  is 
anything  resembling  an  equivalent,*  ever 
thus  given.  The  hatred  of  Ireland  and  of 
ber  people^  is  too  strong  to  permit  any^g^s 
yemipent  to  attempt  such  a  scheme  .of 
reciprocity.  The  present  ministry  have 
gone  further — immeasurably  further  than 
any  previous  minbtry  ever  did  in  thb  res- 
pect, and  they  have  lost  avowedly  and 
notoriously  a  ponBiderable  portion  of  their 
Englbh  ii^uence  by  doing  so.  Yet  what 
b  the  extent  of  the  favours  so  conferred  ? 
7he  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  is  an 
'  Irishman,  it  b  true ;  but  the  ^ords  of  the 
▲dairalty  are  every  one  of  them  Englbh- 
men ;  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  one 
only  b  an  Irishman^  of  twelve  Cabinet 
Minbters,  one  only  is  an  Irishman,  and 
be  would  never  have  been  there,  but  for 
bb  dose  connection  with  certain  exalted 
Eaglbb  families. 


But  take  the  iastaneeior  two  i 
out  aristocratic  prcteosioiv  and 
ively  possessing  no  other  ^im  than'  lba( 
of  political  ability  and  cbaraeter.  Anong 
the  Englbh  whigs  of  the  idass  we  have 
described,  by  much  the  notost  success&it 
debater  b  Mr*  Macauley ;  among  tha  farjdi 
members,  the  most  succeisful  aum  in  sba 
House  of  Commons,  b  Mr.  Sbeil-*r-for  W0 
we  cannot  think  or  speak  of  O'ConneU  m 
tbe  same  bre^  with  men  oif  the  stamp  ia 
question.  WeU,  tbey  belong  to  the  aana 
party ;  they  are  severally  de^aad  anlklcd 
to  official  advancement;  and  wfaai  bafir 
pens  ?  The  one  having  been  alraadv  vett 
paid  by  an  Indiap  judgeship,  for  ml  tha 
services  ha  ever  did  (or  ever  will  da)  Ua 
party,  b  made  a  Cabinet  Minbt^;  tb# 
other,  heing  only  an  Irishman^  ^  nrada 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trada^ 
where  ba  can  be  of  no  mona  use  to  Us 
country,  and  whence  be  om)  >•  VMn 
reflect  lustre  upon  bb  aativa  land>  than  if 
be  had  been  seat  ta  the  West  Indies.  Saab 
is  the  difference,  and  it  b  in  spiril  aa4 
effect  truly  immeasurable,  batwaen  th| 
fair  reward  of  English  talent^  and  tba  im^ 
fair  defrauding  <^  Irish  talent  of  its  i 
responding  reeompetise. 


LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SIR  SAMUEL  ROMILLY.» 


fscoiro 

Thb  accession  of  tbe  Whigs  to  power  in 
1806,  affords  a  convenient  resting  place, 
and  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the  life 
of  Romilly.  y^. barriers  which  his  own 
delicacy  off^Hfel^  interposed  between 
bim  and  hisenmmce  into  parliament  were 
removed,  fl||k  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  the  Solicitor  General  of  that 
'  administration,  which  was  formed  by  the 
junction  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville. 
Some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  think 
that  we  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  early 
part  of  his  history — dilated  too  much  up- 
do those  portions  of  his  life,  which  are 
comparatively  unconnected  with  the  poli- 
tics of  the  present  day,  and  have  little 
apparent  bearing  upon  the  party  struggles 
of  our  own  time*  But  independently  of  their 
inoportance,  in  explaining  his  opinions 
and  illustrating  his  character,  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  the  events  themselves 
are  a  sc&cient  apology,  if,  indeed,  any  be 
needed.     There  is  a  pleasure  in  reading 


4UT<C|.E. 

the  unaffected  and  futhfutty  recorded  opt • 
nions  of  those,  who  have  lived  when  great 
events,  of  which  the  influence  will  be  felt^ 
even  to  "the  last  syllable  of  recorded 
time,"  were  in  progress.  There  b  a  na^ 
turai  anxiety  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
impressions,  which  those  events  made  on 
the  minds  of  men,  who  were  then  livin|^ 
spectators  of,  and  partakers  in  what  w^; 
alas,  can  but  read  of.  We  wish  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  interruption  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  events,  tbe  gap  in  the  great 
chain  of  causation  which  is  so  perceptible 
to  our  retrospective  glance,  was  equally 
distinct  to  them ;  whether  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  what  was  passing  befbr0 
their  eyes,  were  'distinctly  contemplate4 
by  them;  whether  their  judgment  coin- 
cides with  that  of  us,  their  succe^ors.  Ii| 
most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  it  is  true  we  ar^ 
disappointed.  The  long  train  of  couscy 
quences  which  the  event  draws  after  it, 
are  not,  and  cannot  be  visible  above  the 
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fteld  of  vieWy  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators are  necessarily  conBned.  The  nume- 
roos  oniinportant  circumstances  with  which 
the  principal  event  is  accompanied,  and  by 
which  it  is  connected  with  those  that  im- 
nediately  precede,  as  well  as  with  those  that 
immediately  follow — the    thousand  petty 
details  which  link  the  to-day  with  the  yes- 
terday as  well  as  the  morrow,  diminish  the 
abruptness,  or  disguise  the  importance,  of 
the  change  that  has  just  occurred.    The 
shadows  of  coming  evento  have  some- 
times warned  the  thoughtful  of  their  ap- 
proach»  and  impressed  them  with  an  anti- 
cipated sense  of  their  greatness ;  and  those, 
who  from  the  vantage  ground  of  futurity 
can  contemplate  their  sign  and  bearing, 
possess,   in  comparison,   a  test  which  is 
wanting  to  the  persons  who  were  in  actual 
contact  with  them.     There  are  objects  so 
mighty,   that  in  order  to  estimate  their 
magnitude,  you  must  recede  some  distance 
from  them.    It  is  only  in  the  morning  and 
evening  that  you  have  the  advantage  of 
the  shadow.    You  look  for  it  in  vain  in  the 
glare  and  heat  of  the  actual  noon*day  sun. 
The  want  of  a  competent  person  to  fill 
the  office  andpnerform  the  duties  of  Chan- 
cellor,  seems,  in  1806,  as  well  as  in  1830, 
to  have  occasioned  serious  embarrassment 
to  the  Whigs ;  and  stranger  to  say,  they 
•eem  never  to  have  thought  of  offering  it 
to  Romilly^  the  man,  who,  by  professional 
aa  well  as  general  ability,  was  pre-emi- 
nently qualified  for  it.    AOer  having  been 
•ttccessively  offered  to,  and  refused  by  the 
two  Chief  Justices,  EUenborough  and  Sir 
James  Mansfield,  the  great  seal  was  trans- 
ferred^ to  Lord  Erskine,  whose  inexperi- 
ence in  the  business  of  the  court   over 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  preside,  was  a 
source  of  wretchedness  to  himself,  and  of 
weakness  to  his  party,  during  their  short 
stay  in  office.     In  addition  to   ignorance 
of  the  extensive  and  complicated  system 
of  jurisprudence,  which  it  was  his  duty  as 
Lord  Chancellor  to  regulate  and  adminis- 
ter, Erskine  seems  to  have  exhibited  great 
want  of  discretion  in  displaying  his  igno- 
rance, and  lamentable  weakness  in  the  dis- 
tobution  of  the  patronage  of  his  office. 
His  unaffected  explanation  to  Romilly,  of 
the  difficulty  in  which  he  felt   himself 
placed,  by  his  unacquaintance  with  equity 
janspnidence,  however  badly  it  augured 
wjr  the  suitors  in  his  court,  is  creditable  to 
his  candour,  and  so  characteristic,  that 
we  insert  the  account  of  it  from  Romilly 's 
ftrhapentary  Diary,  with  Romilly's  opi- 
ttion  Of  bun : 


^  Although  the  new  administration  has  been 
formed,  in  general,  of  the  public  menf  of  the 
highest  character  and  the  greatest  talents  of  auy 
in  the  country,  there  are  some  few  appoint- 
ments which  have  been  received  by  the  pub- 
lic with  much  dissatisfaction,  and  none  with 
more  than  Erskine,  to  be  Lord  Chancellor. — 
The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  he  is  totally 
unfit  for  the  situation.  His  practise  has  never 
led  him  into  Courts  of  Eouity,  and  the  doc* 
trines  which  prevail  in  tnem,  are,  to  him, 
almost  like  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country.  It  is 
true  that  he  has  a  great  deal  of  quickness,  and 
is  capable  of  muci)  application  ;  but  at  his  lime 
of  life,  with  the  continual  occupations  which 
the  duties  of  his  office  will  give  him,  and  the  im- 
mense arrear  of  business  left  him  by  his  Tory 
and  doubting  predecessor,  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  he  should  find  the  means  of  making  him- 
self master  of  that  extensive  and  complicated 
system  of  law,  which  he  will  have  to  administer. 
He  acts  indeed,  very  ingenuously  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  feels  his  unfitness,  and  seems  almost 
overcome  with  the  idea  of  the  difficulties  which 
he  foresees  that  he  will  have  to  encounter.  He 
called  on  me  a  few  days  ago,  and  told  me  that 
he  should  stand  in  great  need  of  my  assistance, 
that  I  must  tell  him  what  to  read,  loid  how 
best  to  fit  himself  for  his  situation.  '  You  must,' 
these  were  thd  very  words  he  used  to  me,  *  you 
must  make  me  a  Chancellor  now,  that  I  may 
afterwards  make  you  one*  * 

The  appointment  of  Erskine,  howcTcr 
unfortunate,  in  consequence  of  his  inca- 
pacity for  the  judicial  dudes  of  his  office, 
involved  no  breach  of  constitutional  prin* 
ciple,  such  as  was  occasioned  by  the  no* 
mination  of  Lord  EUenborough  asa  cabinet 
minister— a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
tendency  of  the  Whigs  to  build  up  walls 
to  knock  their  heads  against — which  is  de- 
fended by  Romilly  upon  grounds  and 
written  argumento,  more  suited  to  his  em- 
ployment as  an  equity  pleader,  than  to  hie 
reputation  as  an  enlightened  statesman 
or  a  constitutional  lawyer.  The  Tories 
did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
blunder  on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  led  the  grand  attack  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which,  coming 
from  any  other  quarter  not  so  open  to  the 
*'  tu  quoque"  argument,  in  cases  of  in- 
fringements upon  the  constitution,  would 
have  been  difficult  to  be  repelled. 

All  such  trifling  errors,  however,  were 
amply  atoned  for  by  the  passing  of  the  act 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which, 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  from  the  first 
agitation  of  the  subject,  was  finally  car- 
ried on  the  16th  of  May,  1806,  in  defiance 
of  the  persevering  resistance  oftheToriea» 
aided  on  this  occasion  by  the  secret  hos- 
tility of  the  king,  whose  sons,  in  the  Hotae 
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•f  Lords,  withoat  a  single  exception,  voted 
against  it.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  pro- 
press  of  improvement,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  support  of  a  powerful  party,  and 
the  zealous  exertions  of  disinterested 
and  eloquent  men  upon  the  subject,  it 
should  have  taken  so  long  a  period  of  time 
before  the  obstacles,  which  the  guilty  inte- 
rests of  some,  and  the  disgusting  prejudices 
of  others,  threw  in  the  way  of  a  measure, 
the  justice  and  humanity  of  which  could 
not  seriously  be  questioned,  were  finally 
overcome;  and  the  fact  that  a  longer 
period  should  intervene,  before  the  crown- 
ing conclusion  was  put  to  the  work,  then 
b^UD  by  the  abolition  of  slavery — ^before 
the  same  party,  whose  glory  it  is  that  they 
proteeled  the  African  from  the  piracy  of 
bis  white  kidnappers,  could  rescue  the 
West  Indian  negro  from  the  lash  of  his 
tyrannical  master.  In  those  dreary  inter- 
vals, how  much  of  crime  on  one  side,  and 
suffering  on  the  other,  has  been  occa- 
sioned and  inflicted  by  the  obstinate  resist- 
ance to  inevitable  reforms.  How  many  a 
captured  African  has  perished  miserably 
in  all  the  horrors  of  a  slave  ship.  How 
nany  a  negro  bondsman,  whose  soul 
jeanied  for  a  glimpse  of  the  far  distant, 
jet  long  sought,  promised  land  of  freedom, 
has  died  of  hope  deferred — of  sickness  of 
the  soul— of  weariness  and  of  wandering 
with  worn  feet  and  parched  lips,  through 
the  dreary  waste  of  slavery. 

The  scandal  respecting  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  whose  misfortunes  have  effaced  the 
memory  of  her  errors,  was  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  attention 
and  occupy  the  time  of  the  cabinet,  then 
composed  of  the  friends  of  her  husband. 
The  Uidy,  of  course,  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  opposition,  who  gladly  adopted 
her  as  a  useful  ally ;  and  the  domestic 
dissensions  and  grievances  of  a  married 
couple  were  magnified  into  matters  of  na- 
tional concern.  A  more  permanent  effect 
upon  the  fortunes  of  political  parties  and 
their  destinies,  was,  however,  produced 
by  a  cause,  at  the  time,  of  incomparably 
lem  moment*  A  dbpute  had  arisen,  re- 
specting the  right  to  the  guardianship  and 
custody  of  the  infant  daughter  of  Lord 
Hugh  Seymour,  who  had  been  left  by  her 
parents,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  the  wife  or  mistress  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  infant  had  ex- 
cited the  fancy  or  gained  the  affection  of 
the  princcy  then  domesticated  with  Mrs. 
Fitsherb^;  and.  the  attempt  made  by  the 


brothers  of  the  deceased  Lord  Hugh,  to 
remove  the  child  from  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's 
care,  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the 
prince.  Romilly  was  retainecji  as  his 
counsel,  to  sustain  the  claim  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert before  the  Chancellor,  who,  how- 
ever, decided  against  the  wishes  of  the 
heir  apparent.  The  matter  was  brought 
by  appeal  before  the  lords,  amongst  whom 
the  prince's  anxiety  respecting  the  result, 
induced  him,  in  defiance  of  the  remon- 
strances of  Romilly,  to  institute  a  canvass 
for  votes,  upon  a  matter  to  come  before 
them  judicially.  Whether  influenced  by 
the  arguments  of  Romilly,  or  by  the  en- 
treaties of  the  heir  apparent,  the  decision 
of  the  lords  was  conformable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  prince;  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert's  possession,  of  the  child  was 
secured,  by  the  appointment  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Hertford  as  guardians  of  the  infant. 
But  this  success  soon  after  produced  bitter 
fruits,  not  only  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  her* 
self,  but  for  the  party  with  whom  she  was 
in  alliance.  The  intimacy  which  was 
superinduced  between  the  prince  and  Lady 
Hertford,  the  nominal  guardian  of  his 
protegee,  ended  in  that  lady's  supplanting 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  in  his  favour; 
and  her  influence  was  successfully  em- 
ployed in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  the  Tories,  whose  more  courtly  doc- 
trines would  naturally  have  recommended 
them  to  his  favour,  were  it  not  that  they  had 
been  the  chosen  ministers  of  his  father. 
The  effects  of  this  influence  of  Lady  Hert- 
ford became  visible,  when  the  kingly 
power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
prince,  as  unrestricted  Regent,  in  1812 ; 
and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  boasts  of  a 
free  constitution,  and  the  force  of  public 
opinion  in  England,  the  destinies  of  the 
empire  were  altered,  or,  at  least,  mate- 
rially influenced,  by  an  unexpected  change 
in  the  oflfice  of  the  prince*s  mistress. 

Before,  however,  this  (for  them)  salu- 
tary change  had  been  effected  in  the 
Prince's  inclinations,  the  Tories,  with  the 
double  design  of  annoying  him  and  conci- 
liating the  favour  of  the  old  King,  zeal- 
ously espoused  the  cause  of  his  wife,  whom 
they  represented  as  a  much  injured,  and 
what  is  more  doubtful,  an  innocent  wo- 
man. The  parliamentary  majority,  how- 
ever, and  the  weight  of  influence  and 
talent,  were  on  the  side  of  their  opponents, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  Fox; 
on  the  Idth  of  September,  1806,  seemed 
firmly  seated  in  ofiice,  when  an  unex- 
pected difllculty  arose>  which  drove  them 
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from  power,  and  doomed  them  to  a  quar- 
ter of  a  ceptury  of  unavailing,  and  almost 
hopeless  opposition.  Among  the  measures 
which  they  proposed  introducing,  was  one 
to  enable  the  crown  to  employ  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  military  and  naval  service, 
without  imposing  upon  them  o^ensive 
oaths,  or  8ubj;ecting  them  to  tests  incon- 
sistent with  their  religious  belief.  Obvi* 
ous  as  was  the  policy  of  such  a  measure, 
at  such  a  time,  when  the  nation  was  at 
*'  hard  grips*'  with  Bonaparte,  the  stupid 
bigotry  of  George  the  Third  took  fright 
at  even  so  trifling  a  relaxation  of  the  penal 
code ;  his  objections  were  heightened  by 
insidious  communications  from  the  leaders 
of  the  Tories,  who  encouraged  his  resist- 
ance and  promised  him  support  The 
ministers  were  requi.red  to  sign  a  minute 
in  council,  pledging  themselves  never  again 
to  advise  the  King  upon  this  disagreeable 
sul^ect ;  and  when  they  refused  to  comply 
with  this  disgraceful  as  well  as  unconstitu- 
tional condition,  their  dismissal  was  agreed 
upon.  The  Chancellor  (Erskine)  made 
^  desperate  effort  to  avert  their  dismissal, 
by  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  King,  which 
was  listened  to,  but  not  heeded  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding that  they  commanded  an  un- 
doubted parliamentary  majority,  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  country,and  had  failed 
in  no  important  measure,  they  were  dis- 
missed from  office  for  the  crime  of  attempt- 
ing to  give  the  country,  in  the  time  of  its 
greatest  need,  the  benefit  of  the  services 
of  all  classes  of  the  community,  in  resist- 
ing the  common  enemy.  Then  followed, 
on  the  part  of  the  ministry  which  succeeded 
them,  one  of  those  attempts  to  rouse  the 
fanatical  hatred  of  the  English  people 
against  the  unfortunate  Catholics,  whom 
£  the  bill  of  1806  sought  to  relieve  from  a 
small  portion  of  their  still  remaining  dis- 
abilities. To  the  lasting  injury  of  the  British 
empire,  and  the  deep  disgrace  of  the  British 
name,  such  attempts  have  been  too  suc- 
cessful, even  down  to  our  own  times. 
But  what  stamps  a  peculiar  degree  of  in- 
famy upon  the  no-Popery  cry  of  1807,  is, 
that  the  men  who  were  loudest  and  most 
vehement  in  their  efforts  to  raise  it,  pro- 
posed themselves  to  be  the  strenuous  ad- 
vocates of  a  much  larger  measure  of  con- 
cession, than  that  which  they  so  calumni- 
ously  denounced.  That  Eldon  and  Per«> 
ceval>  and  the  other  veterans  in  the  cause 
of  bigotry,  should  have  stimulated  the  fierce 
passions  of  the  people  upon  the  subject,  was, 
however  lamentable,  still,  at  least,  consis- 
toit;  but^  that  such  men  «s  Canning  and 


Castlereagb,  with  professions  of  libarglit|r 
still  warm  upon  their  lips,  with  their  de* 
nuuciations  of  the  impolicy  of  withholding 
concession,  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of  tht 
public, should  have  concurred  in  rousing  thf 
rancour  of  the  English  public,  and  joined 
in  a  senseless  cry,  whicl^  they  must  have 
known  to  be  unfounded,  and  believed  tq 
be  miscliievous,  is  a  degree  of  politi/cal 
profligacy  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  beeii 
equalled  or  surpassed.  To  persecute  for  dif* 
ferences  of  religious  belief,  b  detestabiii 
enough;  but  when  the  palliation  of  entbur 
siastic  belief  is  wanting,  when  the  guilt  of 
hypocrisy  is  added  to  the  crime  of  pers^- 
cution^  and  the  persecutor  is  himself  indif* 
ferent  to  what  be  punishes  so  sfivereljTt 
we  want  words  in  which  adequately  tp 
convey  our  mingled  disgust  and  d^test^r 
tiou.  Upon  the  occasion  in  question,  bowr 
ever,  the  disgraceful  attempt  was  but  too 
successful.  The  friends  of  the  ejeoted 
ministers  endeavoured  to  restore  them  to 
office*  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Comt 
mons;  but  the  result  proved,  that  villi 
their  power,  their  influence  over  that  asr 
sembly  had  passed  away.  The  obstinacjr 
of  the  King,  and  the  threat  of  a  dissolu- 
tion, with  Uie  fierce  no-Popery  cry  ringr 
ing  in  their  ears,  were  too  strong  for  tb9 
political  fidelity  of  the  adherents  of  tha 
late  administration,  and  the  motion  wm 
lost  by  a  m^ority  of  82— 

'*  The  debate  was  a  very  extraordinary  one. 
Perceval  declared  that  the  king  had  no  advisers 
in  the  measure ;  that  this  proceeding  was  in 
truth  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  king  per- 
sonally ;  and  to  call  upon  him,  as  he  said,  to 
answer  personally  at  the  Bar  of  the  House. 
Cunnini^,  after  the  roost  fulsome  adulation  of 
the  king,  said  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind, 
when  the  Catholic  Bill  wjls  first  mentioned,  to 
vote  for  it  if  the  king  was  for  it,  and  against 
it  if  the  king  was  airainst.  Every  art  was  used 
to  interest  persons  for  the  king.  His.  age  was 
perpetually  mentioned,  his  pious  scruples,  bis 
regard  for  his  Coronation  oath,  which  somf 
members  did  not  scruple  to  say  would  have 
been  violated,  if  the  Bill  had  passed.  Canning 
endeavoured  to  allure  men  to  his  party,  by  verv 
gross  expedients.  He  talked  about  the  king^ 
remarkablv  good  health  and  promise  of  long 
life,  and  the  uncommon  force  and  soundness  S 
his  understanding.  He  said  very  distinctly, 
that  if  the  question  were  lost,  the  MinistcBS 
would  not  go  out,  but  that  they  should  iippeal 
to  the  people  ;  he  meant  undoubtedly  that  tbaj 
should  dissolve  the  Parliament." 

If  any  members  were  induced  to  vota 
for  the  Ministry,  by  the  hopes  of  thereby 
prolonging  their  own  parliamentary  exiat^ 
ence,  they  were  grossly   disappointed ; 
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ftv  lait  the  nation  should  have  time  to 
reeoTer  from  the  fever  fi(  of  religious 
frenzy^  mto  which  it  was  thrown  by  the 
disgusting  artifices  of  the  ministers,  Par- 
Ikment  was  dissolved  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1807,  and  even  the  speech  from  the  throne 
was  made  use  of,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
excitement — 

*The  Lords  Conimissioners' speech,  does  not 
aflect  to  disguise  how  necessary  it  was,  not  to 
lose  a  moment,  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  unfounded  clamour  which  the  ministers  have 

I  iiidastriously  raised.    *  His  Majesty/  they  say, 

I  'k  anxious  to  recur  to  the  sense  of  bis  people, 
while  the  events  which  have  recently  occurred 
are  jet  fresh  in  their  recollection  ;'  and  after- 
wards they  say,  *  His  Majesty  trusts  that  the 
cBvisions  naturally  and  unavoidably  excited,  by 
the  late  unfortunate  and  uncalled  for  agitation 
ci  a  question  so  interesting  to  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  his  people,  will  speedily  pass  away.* 
Alluding  to  the  supposed  restrsuut  imposed  on 

I  the  king  by  his  Coronation  Oath,  they  say, 

'  His  Maicsty  feels  that  in  resorting  to  this 
■leasure,  he  affords  his  people  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  their  determination  to  sup- 
port him  in  every  exercise  of  the  Prerogatives 
of  his  Crown,  which  is  conformable  to  the  sa- 

I  ered  obligations  under  which  they  are  held,  and 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom  and  to 
the  security  of  the  Constitution.*  A  part  of 
this  speech,  which  cannot  but  excite  disgust  in 

^  the  mind  of  every  man,  is  that  in  which  it  is 
said,  '  His  Majesty  has  directed  us  most  ear- 
aestly  to  recommend  to  you,  that  yoii  should 
cultivate  by  every  means  in  your  power,  a  spirit 
of  union,  harmony,  and  good  will  amongst  all 
dasses  and  descriptions  of  his  people  :*  what 
detestable  hypocrisy !" 

The  ministers,  however,  did  not  trust 
entirely  for  their  parliamentary  majority 
to  the  effects,  however  certain,  of  the  no- 
Popery  cry ;  means  were  taken  to  render 
I         that  majority  independent  of   any  such 
^        transitory   emotion  of  the  public  mind. 
I        Money,  how  obtained  does  nOt  appear, 
I        was  lavishly  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
seats,  to  be  filled  by  devoted  adherents  of 
the  administration ;  and  as  the  passage  from 
Romilly's  Diary,  in  which  this  is  described, 
it  valuable  as  an  authentic  record  of  a 
state  of  things  now  passed  away,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  extracting  it-* 

**  I  shall  procure  myself  a  seat  in  the  new 
FarUament.  unless  I  find  that  it  will  cost  so 
hige  a  sum  of  money,  as  in  the  state  of  my 
fuaily  it  would  be  very  imprudent  for  me  to 
devote  to  such  an  object,  which  I  find  is  very 
fikdv  to  be  the  case.  TIerney,  who  manages 
thb  business  for  the  friends  of  the  late  adminis- 
tniion,  assures  me  that  he  can  hear  of  no  seats 
lo  be  disposed  oL  After  a  Parliament  which 
I       km  livsd  little  loore  th^n  four  monthst  one 


would  naturally  suppose  that thoseseats,  which 
are  regularly  sold  by  the  proprietors  of  them, 
would  be  very  cheap ;  they  are,  however,  in 
fact  sold  now  at  a  higher  price  than  was  ever 
ffiven  for  them  before.  Tiemey  tells  me  that 
he  has  offered  jS  10,000  for  the  two  seats  of 
Westbury,  the  property  of  the  late  lord  Abing. 
don,  and  which  are  to  be  made  the  most  of  by 
trustees  for  his  creditors,  and  has  met  wirh  a 
refusal.  ^£6,000  and  ^€5,500  have  been  given 
for  seats,  with  no  stipulation  as  to  time,  or 
against  the  event  of  a  speedy  dissolution  by  the 
king's  death,  or  by  any  change  of  administra- 
tion. The  truth  is,  that  the  new  ministers  have 
bought  up  all  the  seats  that  were  to  be  disposed 
of,  at  any  prices.  Amongst  others  Sir  C —  H — , 
the  great  dealer  in  Boroughs,  has  sold  all  he 
had  to  ministers.  With  what  money  all  this  is 
done  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  the 
king,  who  had  gr^tly  at  heart  to  preserve  this 
new  administration,  the  favourite  objects  of  bis 
choice,  has  advanced  a  very  large  sum  out  of 
his  privy  purse. 

**  This  buying  of  seats  is  detestable,  and  yet 
it  is  almost  the  only  way  in  which  one  in  my 
situation^  who  is  resolved  to  bean  independent 
man,  can  get  iftto  Parliament  To  come  in  by 
a  popular  election  in  the  present  state  of  the 
representation,  is  (|uite  impossible  ;  to  be  placed 
there  by  some  great  Lord,  and  to  vote  as  he 
shall  direct,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  complete  de- 
pendence ;  anc|  nothing  hardly  remains  but  to 
owe  a  seat  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  one's 
fortune.  It  is  true  that  many  men  who  buy 
seats,  do  it  as  a  matter  of  pecuniary  speculation, 
as  a  profitable  mode  of  employing  their  money  ; 
they  carry  on  a  political  trade  ;  they  buy  their 
seats  and  sell  their  votes.  For  myself,  I  can 
truly  say,  that  by  givinflr  money  for  a  seat,  I 
shall  make  a  sacrifice  of  my  private  property, 
merely  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic. 1  know  what  danger  there  is  of  men's 
disguising  from  themselves  the  real  motives  of 
their  actions  ;  but  it  really  does  appear  to  me 
that  it  is  from  this  motive  alone  that  1  act." 

Romilly,  however,  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing a  seat  for  Horsham,  of  rather  uncer- 
tain tenure,  upon  comparatively  moderate 
terms;  the  purchase  money,  in  case  the 
question  upon  which  the  right  of  election 
depended,  should  be  decided  in  his  favour 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House,  was  to 
be  £2000 ;  and  if  the  decision  was  adverse, 
he  was  not  to  be  at  any  expense. 

The  coiyoined  effect  of  the  no-Popery 
cry,  and  of  the  purchase  of  seats,  was 
soon  perceived  when  Parliament  met. 
Lord  Howick's  amendment  to  the  Ad- 
dress, censuring  the  late  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  was  defeated  in  the  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  350  to  155,  and  the  Tories 
were  seeured  during  the  continuance  of  the 
king's  reign.  The  consequences  to  Ire- 
land were  auch  as  might  be  expected 
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from  the  accession  of  such  a  ministry,  sup-  | 
ported  by  the  obstinate  prejudices  of  the 
kin^,  and  the  rabid  yell  of  the  bigoted 
multitude  in  England.  The  course  of  le- 
gislation, so  frequently  adopted  with  regard 
to  this  country,  as  amply  to  justify  the 
expression  of  one  of  our  orators,  that  you 
may  trace  Ireland  through  the  Imperial 
Statutes,  like  a  wounded  snalce  by  her 
blood,  was  followed  undeviatingly.  Upon 
this  occasion  an  Irish  Insurrection  Bill, 
and  an  Irish  Arms'  Bill,  were  introduced 
by  the  then  Irish  Secretary,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  upon  this  occasion  as  upon 
some  subsequent  ones,  the  mode  of  pass- 
ing those  Bills  was  as  disgusting,  as  the 
measures  themselves  were  tyrannical  and 
unjust.  It  happened,  unfortunately,  upon 
this  occasion,  that  a  similar  measure  to  that 
introduced  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  had 
been  contemplated  by  the  late  ministers, 
yielding  to  the  dread  of  unpopularity  in 
£nglaiid:  they  were  consequently  debar- 
red from  objecting,  when  out  of  office,  to 
what  they  had  themselves  affected  to  con- 
sider necessary  when  in— 

^  The  Irish  Insurrection  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed.  A  long:  debate  on  the  Bill 
for  EnlistiDg  the  Army  from  the  Militia  had 
preceded  it :  and  it  was  not  till  past  three 
0*ciock  in  the  momingtihat  this  important  mea- 
sure of  the  Irish  bill,  was  entered  on.  Several 
aroendmentB  were  moved,  on  receiving  the  re- 
port, and  amonffst  others,  one  to  limit  the  du- 
ration of  the  bill  to  one  year ;  but  they  were  all 
rejected  ;  consequently,  the  bill  stands  as  it 
went  through  the  committee  *  and  is  to  continue 
in  force  for  two  years,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
then  next  session  of  Parliament.  It  was  five 
o*eiock  in  the  morning,  before  the  question 
upon  the  third  reading  was  put,  on  which  ques- 
tion alone,  could  the  justice  and  policy  ot  the 
Measure  be  discussed ;  for,  on  the  second  read- 
ing, an  understanding  had  prevailed  on  all  sides, 
that  the  bill  should  go  into  a  committee,  that  it 
might  be  seen  how  far  it  could  be  altered  or 
mitigated,  before  its  merits  were  debated.  The 
debate  which  now  took  place  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  ut  such  an  hour,  when  every 
body  was  tired  and  exhausted,  and  it  lasted  but 
a  short  time.  Mr.  Grattan  spoke  for  the  bill. 
He  had  voted  for  the  shorter  period  of  its  du- 
ration* and  for  all  the  mitigations  which  had 
been  proposed;  but  yet,  he  said,  that  such 
as  the  bill  was,  he  thought  it  a  necessary  mea- 
sure, and  he  said,  that  to  his  knowledge,  there 
was  a  French  party  in  Ireland.  His  arguments, 
or  rather  assertions,  or  to  speak  still  more  ac- 
curately, his  authority  had  great  weight,  and 
determined  many  who  came  to  the  House  in- 
tending to  vote  against  the  bill,  to  go  away  with- 
out dividing.  Amongst  these  were  Lord  Milton, 
Ward  (Lord'  Dudley's  son),  Ponsonby  ^the 
nephew  of  the  late  Irish  Chancellor)  and  Dillon. 


For  myself,  the  measure  appeared  to  me  so 
impolitic  so  unjust,  and  likely  to  produce  so 
much  mischief,  that  I  determined  if  any  person 
divided  the  House,  to  vote  against  it.  Sheridan 
did  divide  it,  on  the  question  that  the  bill  do 
pass,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  minority  of  10, 
mcluding  the  tellers,  aeainst  108.  The  ten 
were,  Sheridan,  Lord  William  Russell,  Daly» 
Colonel  Talbot,  Pigott,  Henry  Martin,  Aber- 
cromby,  Sharp,  P.  Moore,  and  myself.  I  did 
not  speak  upon  the  bill ;  that  it  would  pass, 
whatever  mit^bt  be  said  against  it,  I  could  not 
doubt,  and  I  therefore  thought  that  to  state  my 
objections  to  it  could  have  no  other  effect,  than 
to  increase  the  mischief  which  I  wished  to  pre- 
vent. What  triumphant  arguments  will  not 
this  bill,  and  that  which  is  depending  in  the 
House  for  preventing  the  people  having  arras^ 
furnish  the  disaffected  with  in  Ireland  !  What 
laws  more  tyrannical  could  they  have  to  dread» 
if  the  French  yoke  were  imposed  upon  them  ? 
What  worse  could  they  endure  than  to  be  ex- 
posed to  domiciliary  visits,  to  have  their  housea 
broken  open  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  to 
see  insolent  superintendents  forcing  their  way 
into  every  bed  chamber,  to  see  that  none  of  the 
family  are  from  home  ;  and  to  have  those,  who 
at  such  a  season  shall  be  absent,  without  bein^ 
able  to  produce  witnesses  to  prove  that  it  waa 
on  some  lawful  occasion,  subjected  to  transpor- 
tation, as  felons,  to  New  South  Wales  ?  Can 
it  be  expected  that  men  will  be  so  blindly  at* 
tached  to  a  bondage  thus  cruel  and  dej^rad- 
ing,  as  willingly  to  shed  their  blood  in  defence 
of  it. 

**  To  adopt  such  a  measure  at  a  moment  like 
the  present  appears  to  me  to  be  little  short  of 
madness.  Unfortunately  the  measure  had  been 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  late  ministry.  They 
had  left  a  draft  of  the  bill  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office  ;  and  they  weie  now  ashamed  of 
what  some  of  them  had  themselves  thouirht  of 
proposing.  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Gene* 
ral  of  Ireliind  had  approved  of  the  bill ;  but 
Pigott  and  myself  had  never  heard  that  such 
a  measure  was  in  agitation,  till  it  was  brought 
into  the  House  by  the  present  ministers.** 

And  thus,  with  the  approbation  of  one 
party  and  the  assent  of  the  other,  with- 
out argument  or  discussion,  at  the  hour 
when  the  sweepings  of  the  government 
offices  are  hustled  through  the  House, 
a  bill  suspending  the  constitution  in  Iro* 
land,  abolishing  the  trial  by  jury,  and  cre- 
ating new  officers,  as  well  as  new  modes  of 
trial,  was  passed  through  the  House  with 
less  consideration,  than  would  be  bestowed 
upon  a  measure  for  inclosing  the  commons 
in  the  pettiest  parish  in  England. 

We  do  not  seek  to  disguise  the  errors^ 
or  magnify  the  virtues  of  tlie  Whig  party 
in  their  policy  towards  this  country — but 
it  is  only  justice  when  outrages  upon  Irish 
liberty,  such  as  that  contemplated  by  thea 
in  1806,  rise  to  our  recoUectioD)  to  bear  in 
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nund  at  the  same  time,  that  upon  the  few 
occasions  on  which,  in  modern  times,  they 
have  succeeded  in  ascending  the  heights 
of  office,  they  have  inherited  the  cbuse- 
qnences  of  their  predecessors*  policy,  and 
reaped  the  abundant  harvest  of  discon- 
tent which  the  others  had  sown.  If, 
startled  at  the  hoarse  sounds  in  which  the 
popular  grievances  find  a  vent,  and  pressed 
OD  by  the  English  people,  studiously  exci- 
ted by  their  opponents,  they  have  some- 
times adopted  the  worst  expedients  of 
their  Ibes,  they  are  not  on  that  account  to 
be  placed  io  the  same  category,  as  the  unmi- 
tigated oppressors  whom  they  have  displa- 
ced. Xhe  ben  refutation  of  the  insidious  and 
hypocritical  pretences  of  moderation,  put 
forward  by  the  Tories  at  the  present  day, 
is  to  b«  found  in  the  history  of  their  past 
government  of  this  country,  a  government 
conducted  by  the  same  party,  almost  by 
the  very  same  men,  who  now,  under  the 
name  of  Conservatives,  and  with  profes- 
sions of  impartiality,  seek  to  soothe  the 
prejudices  of  the  Irish  people  against  them, 
and  thereby  remove  the  great  obstacle 
which  separates  them  from  ofiice.  That 
history  furnishes,  at  the  same  time,  an  ex- 
planation and  a  justification  of  the  strong 
hatred  to  their  domination,  entertained  by 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  affords 
what  would  otherwise  be  wanting,  a  justi- 
fication of  their  opponents.  Placed  along 
side  the  lengthened  bead-roll  of  Tory  sins, 
the  calendar  of  Whig  offences,  either  of 
commission  or  of  omission,  seems  trifling 
in  comparison.  From  the  Union  down  to 
November,  1830,  with  the  short  interval 
of  the  Fox  and  Grenville  administration  in 
1806,  and  the  equivocal  interruption  of  the 
Canning  and  Goderich  ministries  in  1827, 
the  Tories  were  continually  and  uninterrupt- 
edly in  power;  and  during  that  period  the  In- 
surrection Act  was  in  force  from  1800  to 
1802;  Martial  Law  from  1803  to  1805; 
the  Insurrection  Act  again  Irom  1807  to 
1810,  from  1814  to  1818,  and  from  1822 
to  1824.  In  addition  to  these  tolerably 
stringent  measures  of  coercion,  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act  was  suspended  until  1802, 
again  from  1803  to  180('>,  and  once  again 
in  1822.  There  was  besides  the  Arms'  Act, 
allowing  domiciliary  %'isits,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  arms,  in  force  from 
1607 ;  and  all  this  it  should  be  remembered, 
was  in  addition  to,  and  in  aid  of  a  criminal 
code  of  unparallelled  seventy,  containing 
m  whole  series  of  sanguinary  statutes  pe- 
cidiar  to  Ireland,  and  which  are  known  by 
Ike  same  of  the  Wbiteboy  Acts.    And 


during  this  long  reign  of  terror,  under  the 
undisputed  sway  of  a  government,  thus 
self-convicted  of  oppression,  by  the  alleged 
necessity  of  coercion,  what  beneficial  mea- 
sures have  we  as  a  set-off  against  these 
Arms'  Acts,  and  Insurrection  Acts  ?  What 
permanent  improvements  to  compensate 
for  these  temporary  breaches  of  the  con- 
stitution ?  What  attempu  to  remove  the 
grounds  of  discontent,  thus  conclusively 
admitted  to  exist?  Ample  opportunities 
thefe  were  for  investigating,  ample  time  for 
preparing,  ample  power  for  enacting  reme- 
dial measures,  had  such  been  in  their  con- 
templation ;  and  yet  we  seek  in  vain  through 
the  statute-book  for  traces  of  their  exist* 
ence.  In  vain  do  we  look  for  any  efforts 
to  remedy  the  admitted  abuses  of  the  Grand 
Jury  Laws, — any  attempt  to  abate  the  ac- 
knowledged nuisance  of  Church  Rates,— 
any  desire  to  alleviate  the  glaring  injustice 
of  the  Tithe  Laws;  and  yet  all  these 
were  subsequently  admitted  by  themselves 
to  be  evils  of  great  magnitude,  deserving 
and  requiring  a  remedy,  which  even  they 
could  not  object  to.  It  could  not  have  been 
that  power  was  wanting,  for  from  1807  to 
1827  theirofficial  career  was  undisturbed  by 
any  serious  obstacles,  they  encountered  no 
rude  gales  of  Parliamentary  opposition, 
no  bidden  rocks  of  court  intrigue.  Their 
reconciliation  with  the  Regent  in  1812,  se- 
cured them  the  Palace  and  obedient  ma^ 
jorities  in  Parliament.  Disregarding  alike 
reason  and  justice,  eloquence  and  argument, 
they  triumphantly  sustain ed  the  favourites 
of  the  Prince.  Measures  of  coercion,  of 
repression  were  rife,  but  of  conciliation» 
of  concession,  there  is  literally  not  one.  The 
Insurrection  Act  was  carried  by  unlisten- 
ing  majorities ;  but  the  Catholic  Bill  was 
rejected.  Stringent  provisions  were  enacted 
to  prevent  the  people  of  Ireland  from  pos- 
sessing arms ;  but  not  the  slightest  provi- 
sion was  made  for  supplying  them  with  in- 
struction. And  notwithstanding  all  this, 
and  much  more  that  might  be  adduced 
respecting  the  practical  working  of  their 
government  in  Ireland,  these  men  have 
the  hardihood  to  put  forward  claims  to 
impartiality,  and  to  challenge  public  favour 
upon  the  faith  of  their  zeal  for  Adminis- 
trative Reform.  Such  flimsy,  such  hypo- 
critical pretences  may  suit  the  squire-rid- 
den people  of  England ;  but  our  wrongs 
have  been  too  mighty,  and  our  memoriea 
are  too  tenacious  to  allow  of  onr  forget- 
ting for  a  moment  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  if  even  the  more  recent 
coMduct  of  this  Mune  party  while  in  oppoti* 
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tioD,  did  not  ftimtsh  ts  with  additional  rea- 
sons for  utterly  distrusting  them. 

It  18  a  gratification  to  find  Romilly  upon 
eVery  occasion  resisting  and  denouncing 
this  fatal  course  of  policy,  and  through 
his  whole  political  career  the  strenuous 
opponent  of  every  measure  of  coercion. 
But  the  character  in  which  we  chiefly  de- 
sire to  contemplate  him,  that  by  which  he 
h  honourably  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
cedent as  well  as  subsequent  politicians  of 
his  profession,  is  that  of  a  law  reformer. 
Since  the  days  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  no 
man  had  emerged  from  the  ranks  of  the 
law,  so  well  qualified  by  nature  and  edu- 
cation, by  intellectual  cripacity  and  by 
professional  acquirement?*,  for  the  task 
which  he  had  undertaken.  Profound  learn- 
ing in  the  lore  of  his  profession,  extensive 
and  sound  knowledge  of  jurisprudence, 
great  experience  of  the  practical  working 
of  the  law,  and  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  sweeping  and  systematic 
change,  as  well  as  sincere  inclination  to 
effect  it,  were  all  united  in  him.  But  he 
had  fallen  upon  evil  days.  His  political 
o|)inions,  and  his  infleicible  adherence  to 
them,  debarred  him  from  attaining  that 
station  and  authority,  which  could  alone 
have  enabled  him  to  cany  bis  views  into 
efTect;  and  we  can  only  juc^geflrom  the  plans 
which  he  had  sketched  aut  for  his  adop- 
tfon,  what  a  loss  the  country  sustained  in 
consequence  of  his  exclasion  from  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  through  the 
bigoted  obstinacy  of  one  sovereign  and 
the  equally  mischievous  fickleness  of  ano- 
ther. It  is  only  by  referring  t  o  those  plans, 
wliich  are  given  in  the  third  V  olume,  under 
the  title  of  "Letters  to  C,"  thiatthe  reader 
can  form  any  estimate  of  t  he  gigantic 
schemes  of  law  reform,  which  were  in  the 
brain  of  Rorailly,  ready  to  be  put  in 
execution  when  the  expectc^d  day  of 
triumph  for  his  party  should  c  ome.  That 
day,  ajas,  came  not  in  his  life  time ;  and 
small  was  the  portion  of  those  plans  which 
he,  a  single,  unaided  member  of  oppo- 
sition, with  apathetic  allies  and  a  powerful 
enemy,  could  carry  into  effect  by  the  most 
persevering  exertions.  Great,  however, 
as  were  the  difficulties  placed  in  h'is  way, 
by  the  indifference  of  some,  and  the  hos- 
tility of  others,  those  which  the  s  ubject 
itself  created  were  still  greater.  In  law 
reform,  if  not  elsewhere,  the  "  bit  by  hit" 
system  is  quite  inapplicable ;  the  eifect 
produced  by  partial  alterations  in  a  com- 
plicated and  technical  system  la  often  only 
to  increase  the  complejdty.  A  provi^lpn 


which,  by  itself,  or  tabsn  in  coftiieetioii 
with  corresponding  improvements  in  odiCT 
parts  of  the  same  system,  would  be  nfkost 
useful,  becomes  quite  the  reverse,  when  it 
comes  to  operate  on  the  unreformed  parts 
of  the  old  law,  which  it  was  not  m  the 
design,  or,  as  in  Romilly*8  case,  in  the 
power  of  the  reformers  to  effect.  There 
is,  besides,  to  be  encountered  the  inve- 
terate hostility  of  the  officials  M^  prae* 
titioners,  to  any  change  which  v^^cra 
their  former  knowledge  uiieless,  and  fovoea 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  aclplmitg 
new.  Their  habits  of  aeting,  and  thait 
modes  of  thinking  are  disturhfed  ;  their 
past  labours  are  shorn  of  soiM  of  tifeir 
dignity,  and,  perhaps,  of  some  of  their 
profit  by  these  irksome  alterations :  they 
accordingly  decry  in  theory,  ao(r  ^^^^^' 
vour  to  paralyse  in  practice,  the  effect  of 
changes  which  they  have  found  incon- 
venient to  themselves.  The  difBcnltyr  too, 
of  an  individual  member  passing  through 
both  or  either  house  of  parliament,  even 
without  any  serious  opposition,  any  mea- 
sure in  which  no  immediate  interests  of 
political  parties  are  involved,  is  greater 
than  some  of  our  reader),  unacquainted 
with  the  details  of  legislation,  may  at  first 
imagine. 

None  of  these  difficmlties,  however, 
was  sufficient  to  slacken  the  ardour, 
or  daunt  the  zeal  of  Romilly.  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  parlinment,  besides  in- 
troducing a  measure  for  improving  die 
bankrupt  law,  of  too  imiraportant  a  Cha- 
racter as  well  as  of  too  technical  a  nature 
to  admit  of  our  det:uling  it  here,  tie 
brought  in,  when  Solicitor-General,  a  bill 
to  render  freehold  estates  of  persons  who 
died  indebted,  by  simiple  contract,  liable 
to  the  payment  of  those  debts.  It  will, 
doubtless,  seem  stran  ge  to  some  that  snch 
a  measure  was  nece  isary  ;  but  such  was 
the  dignity,  which  the  feudal  tenures 
deeply  imprinted  on  every  part  of 
our  law  relating  to  real  property,  that 
it  came  to  the  hands  of  the  heir, 
or  devisee,  dischptrged  of  all  FiabtKty, 
to  what  is  called,  i.n  the  language  of  our 
law,  simple  contract  debts,  as  contra-dia- 
tinguished  from  debts  by  specialty,  t.e. 
under  seal.  Grievous  was  the  injustice 
which  the  retention  of  this  obsolete  and 
absurd  principle^  derived  from  a  state  of  so- 
ciety long  since  passed  away,  inflicted,  not 
only  by  depriving  the  just  creditors  of  % 
landed  proprietor,  whose  personal  eirtate 
proved  deficient,  (as  was  not  unfreqnendr 
the  case),  of  ^y  relief  against  that  v/bim 
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eomUtatei  ide  bulk  6f  bid  property,  and 
opon  which  they  ignorantly  relied  for  pay- 
ment—but  also  in  depriving  legatees  of  the 
bounty  which  the  testator  intended   for 
them,  by  throwing  the  burden  of  their 
debts  exclusively  upon  the  personal  pro- 
perty. Yet  such  was  the  jealousy  enter- 
tained by  the  territorial  aristocracy,    of 
which  almost  exclusively  is  composed  the 
legislature  of  England,   of  any  infringe- 
\      nent  upon  the  privileges  of  the  heir,  that 
notwithstanding   its  obvious  justice,   and 
the  limited  nature  of  its  effects,  no  argu- 
ments or  eloquence   could  prevail  upon 
them  to  pass  it     The  bill  was  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  69  to  47 ;  all 
ittbsequent  efforts  of  Romilly's  to  procure 
its  enactment    were  equally  unavailing ; 
pot  was  it  until  the  year  1833  that  this 
improvement  could  be  effected.     He  ex- 
perienced, however,  better  success'  in  the 
next  parliament,  with  a  bill  to  render  the 
freehold  estates   of  traders,  liable  to  the 
payment  of  their  simple  contract  debts. 
It  was  not  thought  to  trench  upon  the  pe- 
culiar domain  of  the  aristocracy,  that  Lon- 
don aldermen  should  be  made  pay  their 
I      debts :  as  Romilly  himself  says,  "  Country 
gentlemen  have  no  objection  to  tradesmen 
berog  made  pay  their  debts ;  and  to  the 
honour  of  men  in  trade,  of  ^hom  there 
Were  a  good  many  in  the  house,  they  too 
had  00  objection  to  it." 
i         The  criminal  law,  however,  it  was,  to 
!      thich    the   exertions    of  Romilly  were 
diiefly  devoted.  The  defects  of  that  branch 
of  our  law  were  so  glaring,  the  evils  oc- 
casioned by  them  so  monstrous,  and  the 
remedies  so  easy  of  adoption,  that  notwith- 
standing  his  greater  experience  in   and 
icquaintance   with    the  law   relating  to 
the  distribution  of  property,   he    deter- 
I.     mined  to  apply  himself  to  remedying,  at 
least,  some  of  the  grossest  abuses.     Our 
criminal  code  combines,  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, the  two  faults  of  severity  and  uncer- 
tabty  of  punishment.    It  derives,  like  the 
htw  of  real  property,  its  origin  from  a  rude 
and  remote  age,  when  the  distinctions  in 
guilt  and  the  gradations  hi  punishment 
were  so  little  known,  that  offences  of  the 
most  trifling  nature  were  included  with  the 

Eivest  crimes,  in  the  same  class,  of  fe- 
y,  and  subjected  to  the  same  penalty 
of  deatk;  when  the  misfortnney  or  at 
vwrtt»  hnmorality  of  bankmptey,  and  the 
gMit  ef  murder,  were  looked  upon  as 
ofcieea  of  eq[oal  beinouaness,  and  desenr* 
Idg  of  ^qiial  punishment 
!&•*  eatalogue  of  oflSencer  compriMd 


within  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  an 
age,  when  personal  property  was  confined 
to  the  few  rude  implements  of  husbandry, 
or  weapons  of  the  chace  and  war ;  which 
existed  either  in  the  miserable  hut  of  the 
soil-bound  serf,  or  in  the  more  massive, 
though  not  much  better  furnished,  castle 
of  the  feudal  lord,  was  necessarily  insuffi- 
cient for  the  growing  improvements  and 
growing  crimes  of  succeeding  and  more 
commercial  ages.  As  the  offences  mul- 
tiplied, with  the  temptations  which  increas- 
ing wealth  gave  rise  to,  and  new  crimes 
arose,  unknown  to  the  simplicity  of  former 
ages,  new  enactments  were  passed  for 
their  suppression ;  but  the  same  dispro- 
portion of  the  punishment  to  the  offence, 
and  the  «ame  disregard  of  human  life 
which  had  characterised  the  common  law, 
were  found  in  the  statutable  provisions 
which  supplied  its  deficiencies.  Death 
was  threatened  and  inflicted  with  the  same 
undistrnguishing  ferocity,  whenever  of- 
fences of  any  particular  kind  became  ao 
numerous  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
legislature.  Thus,  for  example,  the  8th 
of  Elizabeth,  c.  4,  makes  it  a  capital 
offence  to  steal  privately  from  the  person 
of  another ;  while  by  an  act  of  William  III., 
to  steal  privately  in  a  shop,  to  the  value  of 
five  shillings,  is  subjected  to  the  same  dis- 
proportionate punishment.  The  alteration 
effected  in  the  relative  value  of  money, 
had  greatly  increased  the  severity  of  this 
latter,  and  of  all  similar  statutes  by  which 
the  offence  and  its  punishment  were  de- 
fined by  a  pecuniary  standard,  adopted 
when  money  was  comparatively  dear,  and 
retained  when  it  had  become  comparatively 
cheap,  so  that,  as  Romilly  observes— 
"  As  all  the  articles  of  life  have  been  gra- 
dually, for  many  years,  becoming  dearer, 
the  life  of  man  has,  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  legislature,  been  growing  cheaper 
and  of  less  account" 

At  first  these  enactments  were  rigour- 
ously  enforced,  "  rogues  were  trussed  up 
apace  ;'*  it  is  stated  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  70,000  persons  were  executed 
for  thefts  and  robberies,  being  nearly  two 
thousand  a  year,  which  diminished  in  the 
latter  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  still 
formidable  number  of  400  annually.  When 
the  feeKng  of  humanity  in  the  public  mind 
revolted  against  this  monstrous  severity, 
and  the  facilities  of  disposing  of  criminals 
by  transportation  had  increased,  execu- 
tions gradually  diminished,  but  still  no  ra** 
tional  scale  of  punishment  had  been 
adopted  :-^e  aentence  of  death,  whicK 
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the  law  made  it  the  duty  of  the  jadge  to 
record,  was  inflicted  or  commuted  as  ca- 
price or  accident  might  dictate.  The 
amount  of  punishment  was  decided  on, 
after  the  trial,  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  unacquainted  with  the 
minute  circumstances  of  the  case,  which 
mightdetermine  its  relative  criminality  ;and 
according  to  the  varying  humour  of  that 
minister,  as  alternate  hot  and  cold  fits  of 
moderation,  or  of  severity,  affected  the 
limner  of  the  government,  and  of  the 
public  mind,  executions  were  fewer  or  more 
frequent.  A  curious  instance  of  the  un- 
certainty of  punishment,  and  of  the  inju- 
rious effects,  which  even  a  well  meant  at- 
tempt to  remedy  that  uncertainty,  pro- 
duced, is  mentioned  by  Romilly  in  the 
first  volume : — 

**  Madan  had  recently  published  his '  Thoughti 
en  Executive  Justice^  a  small  tract,  in  which 
by  a  mistaken  application  of  the  maxim,  **  that 
the  certainty  of  punishment  is  more  efficacious 
than  its  severity,  in  the  prevention  of  crime,*  he 
absurdly  insisted  on  the  expediency  of  rigidly 
enforcing  in  every  instance  our  penal  code, 
sanguinary  and  barbarous  as  it  is  ;  the  certainty 
of  punishment  he  strongly  recommended,  but 
intimated  no  wish  to  see  any  part  of  its  severity 
relaxed.  The  work  was,  in  truth,  a  strong  and' 
vehement  censure  upon  the  judf^es  and  the  mi- 
nisters, for  their  mode  of  udroinisterinnr  the  law, 
and  for  the  frequency  of  the  pardons  which  they 
granted.  It  was  very  much  read,  and  certainly 
was  followed  by  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives, — by 
the  tiseless  sacrifice  of  them  ;  for  though  some 
of  thejudgesy  and  the  government  for  a  time 
adopted  his  reHSoning,  it  was  but  for  a  short 
time  that  they  adopted  it ;  and  indeed  a  long 
perseverance  in  such  a  system  was  impossible. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  who  seems  to  conceive 
himself  as  bound  to  defend  the  conduct  of  all 
judges,  whether  living  or  dead,  has  lately  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  his  usual  way  of  unqua- 
lified and  vehement  assertion,  declared  that  this 
book  had  not  any  effect  whatever,  upon  judges 
or  ministers.  To  this  assertion  I  have  only  to 
oppose  these  plain  facts  :  in  the  year  1783,  the 
year  before  the  work  was  published,  there  were 
executed  in  London  only  5 1  malefactors  ;  in 
1785,  the  year  after  it  was  published,  there 
were  executed  97  ;  and  it  was  recently  after 
the  publication  of  this  book  that  was  exhibited 
a  spectacle  unseen  in  London  for  a  long  course 
of  years  before,  the  execution  of  nearly  20 
criminals  at  a  time." 

If  to  the  defect  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  amount  of  punishment  after  conviction, 
we  add  the  uncertainty  of  conviction  even 
after  the  clearest  proof  of  guilt,  in  conse- 

auence  either  of  some  technical  subtlety  in 
ie  artificial  system  of  written  pleading, 
or  of  the  interposition  of  tome  of  (he  many 


rules  of  guidance  adopted,  seemingly  fi>r 
the  express  purpose  of  excluding  the  truth, 
— the  encouragement  held  out  to  the  com* 
mission  of  crime  must  be  admitted  to  be 
extensive.  The  criminal  who  is  fated 
to  undergo  the  last  sentence  of  the  law, 
may  attribute  his  destiny  to  unskilfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  counsel,  ill  luck  on  his 
own,  cruelty  or  caprice  on  the  part  of  tlie 
minister  for  the  time  being, — to  any  thing 
rather  than  to  the  certainty  of  convictioa 
and  punishment,  which  in  a  well  arranged 
system  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  should 
attend  crime  as  its  shadow. 

These  defects  in  the  criminal  law  had 
early  attracted  the  observation,  and  occu* 
pied  the  attention  of  Homiily,  and  during 
the  short  interval  of  his  absence  from 
Parliament,  between  the  loss  of  his  seat 
for  Horsham,  by  the  adverse  decision  of 
a  committee,  and  his  return  for  Wareham, 
he  occupied  his  leisure  in  considering  how 
he  might  mitigate  its  severity.  An  attempt 
at  once  to  repeal  all  the  statutes  which 
punished  with  death,  mere  thefU,  unao* 
companied  with  violence  or  other  aggra* 
vation,  seemed  too  extensive  an  improve- 
ment for  the  temper  of  Parliament  Ro* 
milly,  bearing  in  mind  the  fable  of  the 
bundle  of  sticks,  determined  to  adopt  the 
more  practicable  course  of  getting  rid  of 
them  one  by  one,  beginning  with  the  most 
odious;  and  accordingly,  shortly  after  taking 
his  seat  for  Wareham,  he  introduced  a 
bill  for  repealing  the  8  Eliz.,  c.  4.,  which 
makes  the  offence  of  privately  stealing 
from  the  person,  punishable  with  death. 

Independently  of  the  opposition  to  be 
expected  from  judges  and  lawyers,  to  any 
alteration  of  the  law,  there  was  at  that 
time  prevalent  in  the  public  mind,  a  spirit 
of  dogged,  unreasoning  resistance  to  any 
change,  however  trifling  or  however  advan« 
tageous.  A  striking,  and  at  the  same  time, 
disgusting  exhibition  of  this  spirit  is  men- 
tioned by  Romilly : — 

"If  any  person  be  desirous  of  having  an  ade* 
quate  idea  of  the  mischievous  effects,  whii^ 
have  been  produced  in  this  country  by  the 
French  revolution  and  iu  attendant  horrors,  he 
should  attempt  some  legislative  reform  on  hu- 
mane and  liberal  principles.  He  will  then  find 
not  only  what  a  stupid  dread  of  innovation,  but 
what  a  savage  spirit  it  has  infused  into  th^  miuda 
of  many  of  his  countrymen.  I  have  had  seve- 
ral opportunities  of  observing  this.  It  is  bnt  a 
few  nights  asro,  that  while  I  was  standing  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  young  nltf^ 
the  brother  of  a  peer,  whose  name  \n  not  woitk 
setting  down,  came  up  to  me,  and  breathing  ia 
my  face  the  nauseous  fumes  of  his  undigeitcd 
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Maoch,  tUmmered  out,  '  I  am  against  your 
bill ;  I  am  for  hanging  all.*  I  was  confounded  ; 
and  endeavouring  to  find  out  some  excuse  for 
him,  I  observed,  that  he  meant  that  the  cer- 
taiuty  of  punishment  affording  tlie  only  prospect 
of  suppressing  crimes,  the  laws,  whatever  they 
were,  ought  to  be  executed.  •  No,  no,*  he  said, 
*it  is  not  that — there  is  no  good  done  by  mercy 
— ihey  only  get  worse— I  would  hang  them  all 
at  once.'  * 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  opposi- 
tion of  this  specimen  of  the  *'  first  assembly 
of  genUemen  in  the  world,"  and  the  more 
formidable  reluctance  of  some  of  the  j  udges, 
to  resign  any  portion  of  their  judicial  sove- 
reignty, the  bill  passed  into  a  law ;  with 
the  material  substitution,  however,  of  trans* 
portation  for  life,  for  seven  years,  a  con- 
eession  that  Romiliy  was  obliged  to  assent 
to,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  expected  op- 
position of  Lord  Ellenborough.  A  bill 
which  he  introduced  at  the  same  time,  for 
giving  compensation  to  persons  unjustly 
accused,  and  thereby  providing  for  the  ac- 
cused, who  establishes  his  innocence,  the 
same  protection  from  loss  by  an  unjust 
accusation,  which  the  law  at  present  af- 
fords to  the  prosecutor,  was  not  equally  suc- 
cesftfuK  It  was  certainly  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection of  increasing  to  a  formidable  extent, 
that  judicial  discretion,  already  too  large. 

The  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  1809,  which,-through  the 
presumptuous  and  ill-grounded  confidence 
of  ministers,  was  conducted  with  all  the 
notoriety  that  attaches  to  an  inquiry  at 
the  bar  of  the  House,  and  which  revealed 
to  the  world  the  startling  disclosure,  that 
io  the  British  army — then  the  only  army 
ID  Europe  which  bad  not  yielded  to  the 
genius  of  Bonaparte — promotions  were  the 
result,  not  of  merit,  or  even  of  official  or 
parliamentary  interest,  but  of  the  gold- 
boagbt  influence  of  the  courtezan;  and 
that,  under  the  rule  of  a  Prince  of  the 
Blood,  within  a  few  steps  of  the  throne, 
was  a  trying  test  for  politicians  of  greater 
ambition,  or  weaker  sense  of  duty  than 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  On  the  one  side, 
the  King,  anxious  to  shield  his  favourite 
sou  from  parliamentary  censure,  viewed 
as  a  personal  enemy,  any  one  who  would 
concur  in  drawing  down  that  censure 
upon  his  head :  on  the  other,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  yet  unconverted  to  the  Tory 
ereed,  and  still  faithful  to  his  early  poli- 
tical connexions,  on  this  one  occasion, 
deviating  from  the  general  rule  of  hosti- 
lity between  a  monarch  in  possession 
and  his  expectant  heir,  espoused  the  cause 
of  his  brother  with^  scarcely  less  zeal  than 
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the  faUier  of  the  delinquent  Prince.  It  is 
true,  that,  as  the  enquiry  proceeded,  and 
the  depths  of  the  degradation  into  which 
the  Duke  was  plunged,  were  gradually 
developed,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and 
his  own  instinctive  selfishness,  made  him 
aficct  a  neutrality  which  he  did  not  feel ; 
but  that  did  not  render  any  opposition  to 
his  secret  wishes,  less  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  any  one  with  whom  official  pro- 
motion was  an  object.  The  knowledge  of 
this,  however,  did  not  deter  Romilly  from 
pursuing  the  course  which  duty  pointed 
out  to  him,  and  in  defiance  of  the  known 
wishes  of  the  Prince  communicated  to  him, 
in  the  Prince's  own  letter  to  Adam,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  considered  an  at- 
tack on  the  Duke,  as  an  attack  on  himself, 
he  not  only  voted  but  spoke  earnestly  and 
effectively  against  the  equivocal,  though 
ill  sustained  acquittal,  which  the  House 
voted  by  a  considerable  majority.  His 
opinion  of  the  result  of  the  enquiry,  and 
his  account  of  his  motives,  must  be  given 
in  his  own  words : — 

"  It  was  established  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  the  Duke  had  permitted  Mrs. 
Clarke,  his  mistress,   to  interfere  in  military 

Kromotions ;  that  he  had  given  commissions  at 
er  recommendation  ;  and  that  she  had  taken 
money  for  the  recommendations.  That  the 
Duke  knew  that  she  took  money,  or  that  he 
knew  that  the  establishment  which  he  had  set 
on  foot  for  her,  was  partly  supported  with  the 
money  thus  illegally  procured  by  her,  did  not 
appear  otherwise  than  by  her  evidence.  She, 
however,  asserted  the  fact  directly  and  posi- 
tively ;  and  her  evidence  was  supported  in 
many  other  particulars,  that  seemed  the  most 
incredible,  by  such  strong  corroborations,  that 
her  immoral  character,  her  resentment,  and  her 
contradictions,  were  not  sufficient  to  render 
her  evidence  altogether  incredible.  There  was 
not  evidence  to  convict  the  Duke  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  him  ;  but  undoubtedly  there  was 
evidence  sufficient  to  charge  him  with  them  ; 
aqd  it  is  to  me  matter  of  astonishment  that  any 
considerable  number  of  members  should  be 
brought  to  concur  in  the  resolution,  which 
Perceval  has  stated  that  he  intends  to  move, 
namely,  that  there  is  no  ground  to  charpre  the 
Duke,  either  with  corruption,  or  with  connivance 
at  the  corruption  of  Mrs.  Clarke.  Entertaining 
a  very  strong  opinion  a^^ainst  Perceval's  pro* 
posed  resolution,  and  iu  favour  of  Wardle's 
address,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  express  that 
opinion,  and  I  did  it  to-day  to  the  best  of  my 
abihty,  and  in  a  way  which  seemed  to  make 
some  impression  on  the  House.  1  am  told  by 
several  persons,  that  atler  making  such  a 
speech,  I  must  give  up  ail  hopes  of  ever  being 
Lord  Chancellor.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that, 
but  of  this  I  think  I  may  be  sure,  that  if  ever, 
afler  the  part  I  have  now  taken,  I  should  be 
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tidied  to  tbit  lituAtioD,  It  will  not  be  in  the 
tzpeotatlon  that  I  shall  act  in  it  otherwise  than 
as  an  honest  man.  It  certainly  is  not  probable 
that  I  should  receive  such  a  promotion ;  nothing 
perhaps  can  be  more  improbable ;  but  if  contrary 
to  all  expectation  it  should  happen,  the  promo- 
tion will  be  more  honourable  to  myself,  and 
to  the  person  to  whom  I  shall  be  indebted  for 
St,  than  it  coold  possibly  have  been,  if  upon 
this  occasion  I  had  adopted  a  different  line  of 
oonduct" 

If  anyone  should  think  that  this  line  of 
conduct,  apparently  disinterested  at  it  was, 
was  suggested  either  by  private  piquet  or 
by  a  desire  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  fleet- 
ing and  tenporary  popularity,  which  is  so 
cheaply  earned  and  so  quickly  lost,  Ro- 
Biilly's  subsequent  conduct  roust  undeceiye 
him.  The  invitations  to  dinner,  and  other 
occasions  of  public  gratulation  were  coldly 
teceived)  or  civilly  declined;  no  disposi- 
tion was  manifested  on  his  part  to  court  the 
favour  of  the  populace,  while  the  unaba* 
ted  confidenccrand  increased  respect  of 
lliose  with  whom  he  usually  acted,  repel 
the  calumnious  insinuation  which  would 
attribute  to  him  to  unworthy  a  motive  as 
the  former. 

An  Act  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Bankrupt  Laws,  restricting  still  further 
the  power  of  the  creditor  over  bis  impru- 
dent or  unfortunate  debtor,  and  a  success- 
ful opposition  to  an  insidious  attempt  of 
the  then  Attorney-General  (Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs,)  to  extend  and  aggravate  the  seve- 
rity of  the  Law  of  Sedition,  closed  Romil- 
ly*8  Parliamentary  exertions  for  the  session 
of  1809.  In  the  recess  of  that  year  the 
incompetency  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
the  intrigues  of  Canning  for  his  removal, 
broke  up  the  Cabinet  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  strong  only  in  corruption  and 
court  favour,  and  unable  to  support  the 
•hock  which  the  resignation  of  two  of  its 
leading  members  occasioned.  The  two 
grand  Secretaries,  one  accusing  the  other 
of  treachery,  and  the  other  retorting  upon 
bis  opponent  the  counter-charge  of  unfit- 
liess  for  office,  with  more  success  than 
attended  the  vindication  of  his  own  con- 
duct from  the  accusation  of  his  colleague, 
Tented  their  wrath  in  a  causeless  and  cri- 
minal duel.  The  Duke  of  Portland  hastily 
retired  from  an  office  that  he  ought  never 
to  have  filled  ;  Perceval,  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  forming  a  new  Administration,  made 
insidious  and  insulting  offers  of  a  coalition 
to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  which  were 
indignantly  rejected  by  those  noblemen; 
and  after  the  failure  of  that  intrigue,  with 
the  oo-operation  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  of 


Lord  Welleftley,  recalled  fVora  his  Embtaiy 
in  Spain  to  assume  the  direction  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  constructed  a  Cabinet  still  weaker 
than  the  one  which  preceded  it,  and  placed 
himself  at  its  head.  The  public  discoateof 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  war  had  beeo. 
conducted,  aggravated  by  the  fiUal  issua  of 
the  wretched  Walcberen  expedition,  pro* 
duced  some  effect  even  within  the  walls  o^ 
Pariiament.  At  the  opening  of  the  session 
the  new  ministers  were  left  in  a  minority 
of  nine,  upon  Lord  Porchester's  motion  for 
an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  and  policy  of 
the  disastrous  expedition  to  the  Scheldt^ 
Some  minor  divisions  indicated  the  opt* 
nions  which  many  members  of  the  House 
had  formed  of  the  merits  or  stability  of  th» 
ministry,  when  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  the  public,  was  diverted  from  more  im- 
portant subjects,  to  the  absurd  and  dWK 
gerous  contest,  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons  soon  became  involved  with  on» 
of  its  own  members.  A  placard  announc- 
ing the  opinion  which  some  debatingi 
society  had  formed^  and  containing  strong^' 
but  by  no  means  undeserved,  censure  of  tbk 
conduct  of  a  member  of  the  GoverooAett^ 
and  the  House,  (Charles  Yorke,)— who  du- 
ring the  enquiry  into  the  Walcberen  expa- 
dition,  had  the  courage  or  the  audacity  tir 
enforce  the  standing  order  of  the  House 
for  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  and  thereby 
withhold  from  the  public  all  knowledge  of 
what  their  professed  representativea  w«r» 
doing, — ^was  gravely  complained  of  to  the 
House  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  and  criminality 
to  justify  the  punishment  of  its  author* 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  then  as  now* 
covetous  of  notoriety,  and  then  as  nowj 
reckless  of  the  means  whereby  it  was  ob- 
tained, availed  himself  of  the  opportunity, 
and  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  House,  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  discontented 
out  of  doors.  The  House,  with  all  the. 
petulance  and  sensitiveness  to  censure, 
which  is  the  unvariable  attendant  upon 
error,  and  glad  of  getting  some  more  dis- 
tinguished object  upon  whom  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  and  assert  their  privileges* 
voted  Burdett*s  publication  to  be  a  libel» 
and  committed  himself  to  the  Tower* 
Burdett's  idle  and  culpable  threats  of  op-* 
position  to  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker^ 
stimulated  his  admirers  to  a  more  real  re- 
sistance, which  cost  some  of  them  their 
lives  ;  but  the  order  of  the  House  was  en- 
forced without  difficulty.  A  confinement  > 
of  some  months  in  the  Tower,  sobered  the 
imagination  and  moderated  the  amhitiiMa 
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if  Sir  Flvnoii^  who,  weary  of  the  efiarac- 
ler  which  he  had  atsmned,  when  the  period 
id  hit  impriaonment  expired,  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  his  partizans  by  return- 
iag  from  the  Tower  by  water,  and  avoid- 
ik§  the  triumphal  procession  which  their 
sol  had  prepared  for  him — not  without 
some  diminntion  of  his  reputation  as  weU 
ia  hb  popularity. 

In  all  the  discussions  on  this  subject, 
RoroiUy  was   the  unceasing  but  unsuc- 
eesafol  advocate  of  moderation.    He  en- 
deaToured  to    dissuade  the  House  from 
Uio  assertion  of  such  a  privilege,  as  that  of 
being  at  once  accusers  and  judges  in  their 
own  «ase ;  at  a  time  too  when  tlieir  general 
wtimation  with  the  public  was  at  its  low- 
cH  ebb :  but  his  arguments  met  with  the 
saccesa  that  usually  attends  every  attempt 
with  every  body  of  men,  to  diminish  their 
pivifegea  and  moderate  their  power.  Mot* 
wkhsUuidiDg  his   opposition  to  the  claim 
sat  «p  OB  behalf  of  the  House,  to  a  species 
af  crimmal  jurisdiction  in  a  case  of  alleged 
1^  upon  itself  or  any  of  its  members, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  what  course  Romilly 
iNNild  have  taken,  had  he  witnessed  the 
iveeni  atrorale  respecting  the  privileges  of 
the  Hovse.  The  distinction  between  the  pri- 
vilegv  of  pnnishing  libels  upon  itself,  and 
At  protection  of  its  own  officers,  against 
dit  coDseqaence  of  acts  done  in  obedience 
t»  ila  authority,  would  not  have  escaped 
bin«  and  he  would  have  vindicated  the 
ditpated  privilege  upon  the  broad  ground 
of  public  advantage.    Far  different  was 
the  claim  then  set  up  by  the  House,  and  it 
waa  accordingly  strenuously  resisted  by 
Booiilly,  whose  arguments  were  directed 
Id  the  rebutting  of  the  asserted  right  of 
aalhnited  and  unquestioned  imprisonment 
tor  cMmteinnt,  which  was  claimed  for  the 
Houae  of  dommons  in  common  with  other 
Courts.    The  action  brought  by  Burdett 
«§aioat  the  Speaker  and  Serjeant-at-arms, 
for  aa  illegal  imprisonment,  involved  the 
jiiortcm  of  privilege  in  a  new  dilemma.  To 
4alend  the  action  was  to  admit  the  juris- 
dietion  of  the  courts  of  Law,  to  decide  on 
aad  define  the  extent  of  the  privileges  of 
Atfliament ;  while  it  seemed  a  hazardous 
aaq>eriment,  in  the  then  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, to  restrain  the  action.  Precedents  were 
mmrcbed  for,  and  of  course  found,  sufii- 
dratly  numerous  and  strong  to  justify  their 
adopting  the  latter  course ;  but  unfortu- 
■aidy  &ey  were  precedents  that  occurred 
in  liiiiea»  when  the  power  of  the  House 
1— ted  upon,  and  was  sustained  by,  public 
'  '    i  Ottt  of  doora^iWhan  the  miyority 


of  the  House  represenlSed  a  eorrespondiilf 
majority  of  the  people— and  were  totally 
unapplicable  to  a  state  of  things,  when  the 
House  and  its  authority  were  at  the  very 
nadir  of  unpopularity,  and  no  power  existed 
to  enforce  its  resolutions,  save  its  own  offi« 
cials,  and  the  dangerous  aid  of  the  military 
power.  Resolutions  were^  as  in  our  own 
time,  passed,  denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  Law ;  but  that  Jurisdiction  was 
practically  affirmed  by  the  House,  through 
its  servants,  appearing  and  pleading  to  the 
action :  and  Sir  Francis  having  obstinately 
or  maliciously  sued  out  a  writ  of  error,  the 
privileges  of  one  House  of  Parliament, 
were  finally  made  the  sulgect  of  adjodlca^ 
tion  in  the  other. 

Anotherpluck  at  the  horse's  tail,  another 
attempt  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
criminal  law,  was  made  by  Romilly  in  this 
session.  The  10  and  11  Wm.  HI.,  c  33^ 
which  punished  with  death  the  offence  of 
stealing  privately  in  a  shop,  goods  to  the 
value  of  5s. ;  the  12  An.,  at  1,  c*  7,  and 
the  94  Geo.  IL|  which  inflicted  the  same 
disproportionate  punishment  upon  the 
offence  of  stealing  to  the  value  of  408. 
in  dwelling-houses,  or  on  board  ves* 
sels  in  navigable  rivers,  were  attempted  to 
be  repealed,  in  three  separate  bills.  The 
two  latter  of  these  bills  were  opposed  by 
the  ministers,  who,  from  the  indifference 
of  the  House  and  the  public,  had  very 
little  difficulty  in  defeating  them.  Their 
tacit  acquiescence  in  the  third,  did  not  ob- 
tain for  it  any  larger  measure  of  success ;  it 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  true^ 
but  the  House  of  Lords,  then  as  now,  the 
great  impediment  to  all  useful  legislation, 
repealed  it  by  a  majority  of  31  to  11. 
Amongst  those  who  voted  for  the  continu* 
ance  of  this  barbarous  law,  were  no  leaa 
than  seven  prelates,  who  thus  expressed 
their  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  capital 
punishment,  as  an  auxiliary  to  their  own 
episcopal  exhortations.  We  regret  that 
we  cannot  extract  the  account,  ^ven  by 
Romilly,  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  preceded  the  rejection  oi 
this  humane  measure.  It  contains  genuine 
specimens  of  all  the  leading  fallacies,  used 
when  any  reform  is  attempted ;  from  the 
doubts  of  the  Chi^ncellor,  to  the  rash  as* 
sertion  and  stringent  severity  of  Lord 
EUenborough,  the  strenuous  op[k>nent  of 
every  attempt  to  diminish  the  power  and 
reduce  the  discretion  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  bench.  We  cannot,  however,  resist 
the  temptation  of  presenting  to  our  readers,* 
the  following  specimen  of  the  manner  in. 
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which  that  discretion  is  sometimes  exer- 
cised, as  the  best  answer  to  the  oft-repeated 
fallacy,  that  the  system  works  well : — 

^  In  the  last  month,  and  while  my  bills  were 
depending  in  the  House  of  CommoDS,  I  re- 
ceiyed  bjr  the  post  a  letter  signed  Step.  R* 
Amwelly  informing  me,  that  in  passing  through 
Maidstone,  tlie  writer  had  learned  that  three 
men,  all  convicted  for  slight  offences,  had  been 
left  for  execution  by  the  presiding  Judge,  and 
that  one  of  them,  of  the  name  of  Lawes,  whose 
crime  was  that  of  stealing  property  of  the  value 
of  408.  in  a  dwelling-house,  might  be  thought 
to  have  some  claim  for  mercy,  as  a  bill  was  de- 
pending in  parliament  to  repeal  in  such  cases 
the  punishment  of  death,  and  requesting  me  to 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  without  dday, 
as  the  man  was  to  be  haneed  the  morning  fol' 
lowing  the  day  on  which  I  should  receive  the 
letter.  Immediately  on  receiving  the  letter  I 
hastened  to  Ryder,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
put  the  letter  into  his  hands,  and  he  without 
delay  transmitted  it  to  Mr.  Justice  Heath,  the 
judge  by  whom  the  prisoner  had  been  tried,  and 
requested  him  to  inform  him  of  the  case. 
Heath's  answer  to  the  application,  (for  Ryder 
sent  it  to '  me  and  I  preserved  a  copy  of  it,)  is 
in  these  words : 

***  Sib — I  have  received  and  read  the  letter 
with  the  signature  of  Amwell,  and  by  some  pas- 
sages, I  am  confident  that  he  wrote  me  a  letter, 
signed  Amicus  Curise,  respecdng  Lawes.  As  to 
Lawes,  he  was  guilty  of  house-breaking,  and, 
most  probably,  ol  burglary,  in  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Mary  Wilkins,  a  widow  woman,  who 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  baker  at  Minster, 
and  stole  plate  to  the  value  of  201.  and  up- 
wards, to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  As 
house-breaking  had  been  frequent  in  Kent,  and 
no  person  to  give  him  a  character,  I  left  him 
for  execution.  Stephen  Nichols  was  convicted 
of  stealing  two  heifers,  which  the  prisoner  and 
his  brother,  who  has  absconded,  pretended  to 
have  bought  for  84l.  They  were  driven  from 
the  close  of  a  poor  widow  woman,  whose  pro- 
perty they  were,  and  slaughtered  by  the  pri- 
soner. The  third  is  Peter  Presnal,  who  was 
convicted  of  breaking  the  cottage  of  John 
Orpin,  no  person  being  therein,  and  stealing 
property  of  the  value  of  5s.,  in  fact  the 
things  were  of  the  value  of  40s.  It  was  proved 
that  the  cottage  was  broken  while  the  prosecu- 
tor was  absent  at  his  labour,  and  all  the  valua- 
ble things  were  taken  by  the  prisoner.  I  con- 
sider this  offence  the  worst  of  all ;  because  if  not 
checked,  it  would  destroy  all  parsimony  and 
frugality  among  cottagers.  In  truth,  I  tried  at 
Maidstone  ninety-nine  prisoners  $  and  excepting 
one  execution  for  murder,  I  only  left  the  above 
three  for  execution,  and  not  one  of  them  could 
adduce  a  single  witness  to  his  character. 
**  •!  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"*J.Heath.» 

"  No  respite  was  sent,  and  consequently  the 
three  men  were  hanged.  It  surely  ought  to  be 
generally  known,  that  the  not  producing  wit* 


nesses  to  the  character  of  a  prisoner,  leads,  ac-* 
cording  to  the  practise  of  some  judges,  to  such 
important  consequences ;  to  me  this  was  peiw 
fectly  new." 

These  were  the  reasons  assigned  by  a 
judge,  who  has  always  had  a  respectable 
character,  for  depriving  three  fellow-crea- 
tures (one  of  them,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  only  19  years  of 
age,)  of  life,  and  these  reasons  were  consi- 
dered by  government  to  be  sufficient  to 
justify  their  declining  to  interfere  trith  the 
sentence  of  that  judge.    And  it  was  for 
the  perpetration  of  a  system  which  sanc- 
tioned such  things,  that  Lords  Eldon  and 
Ellenborough    agreed,    and    that    seven 
courtly  prelates  voted.     We  do  not  seek 
to  disparage  the  judicial  bench,  or  to  sub- 
ject its  occupants  to  every  varying  gust  of 
popular  prejudice ;  but  we  do  wish  to  abo- 
lish the  superstitious  reverence,  for  every 
opinion  of  a  judge,  whether  within  the 
sphere  of  his  judicial  duties  or  not,  which 
prevails  with  large  classes — we  wish  to  get 
rid  of  the  infallibility  which  is  attributed 
to  the  judges,  and  to  deprive  them  of  that 
unlimited  discretion  which    makes  them 
legislators  instead    of  judges.    We  hold 
that  the  two  powers,  the  legislative  and 
the  judicial,  are  in  theory,  and  ot^ht  to 
be  in  practice    essentially  distinct;  that 
the  proper  office  of  the  latter  is  to  expound 
what  the  former  has  enacted — to  apply  to 
the  ever-varying  circumstances    of  indi- 
vidual cases  the  general  rules  which  the 
legislature  has  laid  down,  not  to  question 
their  propriety. or  limit  their  .operation. 
We  hold  that  if  there  be  defects  in  the 
measures  which  the  legislature  has  adopted, 
the    legislature    alone  is   competent    to 
remedy  those   defects ;  that  if  particular 
laws  be  inexpedient  or  impolitic,  tlie  legist 
lature   alone  is  competent  to  repeal  or 
amend  them ;  and  that  when  judges  ex- 
press their  unwillingness  to  adopt  a  parti- 
cular construction,  or  to  extend  a  parti- 
cular remedy,  they  constitute  themselves 
judges  of  the  policy  and  not  of  the  exist- 
ence or  application  of  the  law — they  make 
themselves  partial  legislators  instead  of  un- 
prejudiced expounders. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  1810,  brought 
on,  for  the  second  time  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  a  difficulty  in  constitutional 
law,  which  had  never  before  arisen,  since 
the  doctrine  of  the  legislative  supremaey 
of  the  three  estates  had  been  definitively 
arranged.  One  of  those  three  estates  w^ 
incapacitated  from  the  exercise  of  its 
legislative  and  executive  duties,  byaneVenty 
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the  recurrence  of  which  had  not  been  pro- 
vided for.  A  prince  of  mature  years,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  royal  authority,  was, 
by  sudden  calamity,  suspended  from  its 
further  exercise ;  and  yet  that  royal  autho- 
rity did  not,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  devolve 
upon  his  successor.  The  two  houses  of  par- 
liament alone  possessed  the  right,  or  rather 
the  power,  of  providing  for  this  unex- 
pected contingency,  and  but  little  sub- 
stantial difficulty  was  experienced  in  sup- 
plying the  defect ;  but  many  and  grave 
were  the  objections,  in  theory,  to  any 
course  that  could  have  been  pursued,  and 
strenuous  the  exertions  to  stretch  the  con- 
stitutional theory,  in  such  a  manner  and 
and  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  comprehend 
k  case,  which  most  evidentfy  it  was  not 
capable  of  embracing.  After  much  weary 
and  unprofitable  discussion,  which  those 
who  are  curious  to  witness  the  ingenuity 
of  men  in  stretching  of  formulas*  may  not 
nnprofitably  consult,  the  idle  farce  was 
gone  through,  of  putting  the  great  seal, 
the  index  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  royal  assent,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  two  houses,  into  a  commission, 
under  which  those  two  houses,  thus  self- 
authorised,  met  and  acted  as  a  parliament 
The  first  technical  objection  being  thus 
surmounted,  the  rest  were  speedily  over- 
come ;  the  assumption  of  legislative  autho- 
rity followed,  of  course,  upon  this  exercise  of 
executive  power,  and  the  regency,  subject 
to  some  unimportant  and  temporary  re- 
itrictions,  was  conferred  by  a  bill  upon  the 
Prince  of  Wales :  the  hour  of  triumph 
long  delayed,  thus  seemed  approaching  for 
excluded  whigs.  The  expectation  of  this 
event  had  produced  a  sensible  change  in 
the  inclinations  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
several  members  were  determined  to  have 
nerits  to  plead  with  the  expected  whig 
administration,  and  in  several  divisions  on 
the  regency,  the  ministers  of  the  insane 
monarch  were  left  in  minorities,  ominous 
of  their  hie  under  the  approaching  go- 
vernment of  his  successor.  But  not  so  were 
they  to  fall — the  influence  which  we  have 
mentioned  before,  then  unsuspected,  had 
secretly  undermined  the  whigs  in  the 
affections  of  the  prince,  and  reconciled 
him  to  those  tory  counsellors,  whose 
political  creed  was  more  congenial  to 
royalty,  and  whom  he  never  afterwards 
abandoned.  Still  the  open,  undisguised 
abandonment  of  the  cherished  compa- 
nions of  his  youth,  and  the  chosen 
advisers  of  his  maturer  years,  was  a  mea- 
iore  requiring   caution  in  its  execution. 


Not  a  word  was  breathed  by  the  apparently 
retiring  ministers,  even  to  their  own  ad- 
herents, of  their  prospects  of  continuing 
in  office;  not  a  hint  was  given  to  their  ex- 
pectant successors,  of  the  long  exclusion 
to  which  they  were  doomed ;  the  farce  was 
carried  so  far  as  the  nomination  of  a  whig 
administration,  when  suddenly,  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  the  public,  unexpectedly,  the 
tory  ministers  were  confirmed  by  the  Re- 
gent in  the  office  they  then  held.  Not 
even  then  was  the  mask  dropped;  the 
Prince  affected  to  have  been  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  spare  his  father,  (who,  it  was 
pretended,  continued  sensible  to  such  mat- 
ters,) the  pain  of  a  change,  alleged  that  he 
had  been  overreached  by  Perceval' and 
Eldon,  and  promised  when  the  restrictions 
upon  his  Regency  should  expire,  to  sur- 
round himself  with  advisers,  from  the  party 
with  whom  he  had  always  acted.  With 
this  hope  the  disappointed  whigs  consoled 
themselves,  and  it  was  not  until  1812, 
when  the  Prince  a  second  time  took  the 
tories  to  his  confidence,  that  the  fatal  truth 
dawned  upon  them,  that  the  court  favour 
upon  which  they  had  calculated,  had  passed 
over  to  their  opponents.  The  previous 
connexions,  however,  of  the  Prince,  the 
opinions  he  had  expressed,  and  the  ex- 
hortations he  had  held  out,  were  not  a 
little  embarras(^ing ;  in  this  country  the 
Catholics  looked  forward  to  his  reign  with 
anxious  hope,  as  to  the  era  of  promised 
deliverance  from  their  bondage.  The  ob- 
stinate bigotry  of  the  king  rendered  it 
madness  to  expect  any  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws,  while  he  held  the  rein  of 
power ;  but  on  the  lips  of  the  heir  appa- 
rent there  hung  golden  words  of  promise 
for  Ireland,  who  looked  to  their  fulfilment 
with  undoubting  confidence,  and  now  the 
day  of  that  fulfilment  seemed  at  hand. 
The  Prince's  explanation  of  his  reasons 
for  retaining  the  tory  ministers  of  his  fa- 
ther,had  been  gladly  and  trustfully  received, 
and  bitter  was  the  disappointment  when  it 
was  publicly  known  that  Perceval  and 
Eldon,  the  unyielding  opponents  of  all 
concession,  were  the  chosen  ministers  of 
a  Prince,  who,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
our  orators,  "  was  beloved  by  Ireland  in 
his  youth,  who  beguiled  her  in  his  man- 
hood, and  betrayed  her  in  his  age."  One 
important  lesson,  however,  was  taught  the 
people  of  this  country,  well  worth  the 
temporary  disappointment  caused  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Prince ;  and  that  was  the 
necessity  of  relying  upon  their  own  exer- 
tions exclusively,  for  that  fireedom  which 
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they  had  previouslyexpeoted  from  thehands 
of  rriDces  and  ministers.  Until  that  was 
tavght,  nothing  could  be  done.  When  it 
once  was  firmly  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  our  people^  the  difficulties  which  pre- 
vented the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes, 
vanished  like  snow  wreaths  before  the 
morning  sun ;  the  Catholic  question  ceased 
to  be  bandied  about  like  a  football  between 
contending  parties  in  England,  the  sub- 
ject or  excuse  for  unprofitable  intrigue, 
and  for  much  wearisome  discussion :  and 
finally,  what  had  been  expected  as  a  boon, 
upon  the  accession  of  the  youthful  Prince, 
was  extorted  almost  by  force  from  the  un- 
willing grasp  of  the  aged  monarch,  who 
could  with  difficulty  be  prevailed  on  to 
•ave  his  empire  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  in- 
veterate antipathy,  to  those  whom  he 
hated,  because  he  was  conscious  of  having 
deceived  them. 

The  loss  of  office  when  almost  within  his 
gTasp,the  exclusion  for  ever  from  what  he  had 
doubtless  looked  forward  to  as  the  probable 
termination  of  his  professional  exertions, 
that  legitimate  object  of  honourable  ambi- 
lion,  the  possession  of  the  Great  Seal,  with 
all  its  attendant  authority  and  honour — au* 
thority  which  would  have  given  weight  to  his 
extensive  projects  of  reform;  power  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  carry  those 
projects  into  execution—seems  to  have 
Siade  no  alteration  in  the  temper,  the  hap- 
piness, or  the  Dublio  conduct  of  Romiliy. 
In  the  interval  between  the  Prince's  accea- 
iion  to  the  Regency,  and  his  find  adoption 
tf  the  tory  creed,  while  the  change  in  his 
opinions  was  yet  a  secret  to  all  but  the  mi- 
nisters, and  the  minions  of  the  palace,  he 
alone  of  the  party  with  whom  he  acted 
had  the  courage  to  provoke  the  imaginary 
resentment  of  the  Prince,  and  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  leaders  of  that  party, 
by  voting  in  a  minority  of  47,  upon  a  mo- 
tion of  the  present  Lord  Fitzwilliam  (then 
Lord  Milton),  for  a  censure  upon  the  re- 
appointment of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the 
office  of  Commander  in  Chief.  His  exer- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  law  were 
continued  with  unabated  vigour.  The  same 
three  bills  which  had  been  rejected  in  the 
l^evious  session,  were  introduced  by  him 
again  in  the  session  of  1811,  only  to  meet 
a  similar  fate  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
various  bills,  which  proposed  to  establish 
pettv  local  despotisms  of  the  most  galling 
kincl,  over  those  who  were  compelled  by 
imprudence  or  misfortune,  to  partake  of 
the  wretched  pittance  doled  out  by  the 
parish  oiBcers»  under  the  Poor  Lawy  werei 


owmg  to  his  vigUanoe,  defeated.  One 
measure  which  was  introduced  by  Whit* 
bread,  for  remedying  one  of  the  naay 
abuses  which  the  system  of  Poor  Laws  in 
England  had  engendered,  is  so  ehavaeter* 
istic  of  that  system,  and  of  the  state  of 
society  which  gave  rise  to  it,  that  we  must 
give  to  our  readers  Rooully's  own  aeeount 
of  it : — 

**  Whitbread  having  put  into  my  hinds,  a 
bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  parish  appren* 
tices,  which  it  is  proposed  bv  Mr,  Boom  to 
bring  into  the  House,  1  this  day  returned  it  to 
Whitbread,  with  a  letter  containiue:  mv  obser- 
vations upon  it.  The  principal  evil  which  the 
bill  proposes  to  remedy  is,  the  binding  children 
apprentices  by  parish  officers,to  mastefs  residing 
at  a  very  great  distanee  from  the  parishes  to 
which  the  children  belenf^  and  where  their 
parents  are  resident  This  b  an  evil  which  haa 
grown  of  late  years  to  a  very  serious  magnitude. 
It  18  a  very  common  practise  with  the  ^greait 

nulous  parishes  in  London  to  bind  children 
urge  numbers  to  the  proprietors  of  cotton 
mills  m  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  at  a  distance 
of  200  miles.  The  children,  who  are  sent  off 
by  waggon  loads  at  a  time,  are  as  much  lost  for 
ever  to  their  parents,  as  if  they  were  shipped 
off  for  the  West  Indies.  The  parishes  that  binA 
them,  by  procuring  a  settlement  for  the  chUdren* 
at  the  end  of  forty  days,  get  rid  of  them  lor 
ever ;  and  the  poor  children  have  not  a  human 
being  in  the  world  to  whom  they  can  look  up 
for  redress,  agidnst  the  wronn  they  may  be  ex- 
posed to,  from  these  wholesale  dealers  in  them» 
whose  object  it  is  to  get  every  thine  they  can 
possibly  wring  from  their  excessive  labonr  and 
&tigne.  Instances  have  come  to  my  own  know« 
led^e,  of  the  anguish  sustained  by  poor  per»o«a 
on  navinpr  their  children  thus  for  ever  torn  froai 
them,  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  strong 
interest  in  their  favour,  if  they  were  more  gene- 
rally known.  Instances  have  recently  occurred, 
of  masters,  who  with  200  such  apprentices* 
have  become  bankrupts,  and  been  obliged  to 
send  all  their  apprentices  to  the  poor  honse  of 
the  parish  in  which  their  maaufiietory  happened 
to  be  established,  to  be  supported  by  strangers* 
who  considered  them  as  traudulently  thrown 
upon  them  for  relief." 

Here,  in  this  simple  statement  of  faet% 
told  in  the  unexaggerating  language  of  one, 
whose  lightest  word  it  is  impossible  for  the 
mo;^t  incredulous  to  doubt,  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  blessed  results  produced* 
on  the  one  side,  by  accumulated  capital, 
whose  amounthas  never  beenaurpassed^aad 
by  manufacturing  industry,  whose  extent 
has  never  been  equalled ;  and  on  the  other, 
by  consolidated  estates,  by  extensive  fiu-msi 
by  a  law  of  primogeniture,  and  an  aria* 
tocratic  system  of  government ;  we  havn 
here,  the  practical  results  of  the  system, 
which  looka  ao  flouriihiRg  in  atatialica)  vn* 
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turns  and  financial  statements*  We  can 
bjr  tbist  test  the  value  of  the  exports  and 
imports ;  the  many  million  pounds  of  cot* 
Ion  and  tons  of  sliipping,  and  all  the  other 
mania  of  manufscturing  and  commercial 
|Mrosperitys  we  liave  here  the  dark  back 
groundofthe  picture,  the  prominent  figures 
in  which  are  decked  out  in  such  brilliant 
colours— the  reverse  of  the  medal,  whose 
obverse  presented  so  agreeable  a  repre- 
sentation— the  foul  inside  of  the  painted 
sepulchre,  whose  exterior  looked  so  fair 
to  the  inexperienced.  Verily,  the  African 
slave  traders  might  with  justice  complain 
that  they  have  been  calumniated,  since 
as  i^efiarious  dealers  in  human  flesh,  as 
even  they,  have  existed  and  continue  to 
exist  In  the  heart  of  Eagland.  They 
were  open  pirates,  undisguised  kidnap- 
pers; bot  they  affected  not  humanity — 
thev  babbled  not  of  philanthrophy — they 
violated  no  duty  to  their  victims— they 
betrayed  no  trust.  The  fate  to  which  the 
remorseless  dealers  in  white  flesh  consigned 
their  innocent  victims,  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  present  state  of  any  of  the  great 
vanu&cturing  towns;  and  cruel  as  it  may 
seem,  it  would,  in  truth,  have  been  more 
merciful  to  have  put  to  death,  the  waggon 
loads  of  children  thus  continually  trans- 
ported from  the  modern  Babylon  to  the 
north  of  £ngland,  instead  of  reserving 
them  for  the  life  of  physical  suffering  and 
moral  evil  to  which  they  w^e  doomed. 
From  thiS}  Vathek  must  have  derived  the 
idea  of  the  fiend,  who  ravens  with  insati- 
able appetite  for  the  destruction  of  chil- 
dreuy  and  cries  continually  for  more ;  but 
the  original  far  surpasses  the  derivative 
horror;  the  real  far  exceeds  in  magnitude 
the  ideal,  in  as  much  as  moral  evil  is  more 
dreadful  than  physical — as  eternal  ruin 
fiur  exceeds  temporal  destruction. 

The  humane  measure  of  Whitbread  was 
of  course  rejected,  and  the  following  is 
the  account  given  by  Romilly,  of  the  man- 
ner of  that  rejection ; — 

"  Mr.  Booth  having  given  up  for  the  present 
session  the  bill  which  be  had  brought  in  for  the 
i^lief  of  parish  apprentices,  and  having  to»day 
moved  for  some  returns  of  the  number  of  ap« 
prentices  bound  out  by  the  parishes  in  Lon- 
4tmt  I  took  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
CQoeern  that  the  bill  M'aa  given  up,  and  of 
Stating  my  view  of  the  subject  pretty  much  at 
laige.  Some  conversation  ensuea,  in  the  Course 
of  which  Sir  Robert  Pee),  a  cottou  manufac- 
tarer,  expressed  his  disapprobatinn  of  the  bill. 
Re  sud  that  it  would  be  highly  unjust  to  pre- 
vent a  man  from  taking  as  many  apprentiees  as 
1m  llwaghi  pcoperi  tut  the  cmldren  so  bound 


from  London  were  boys  educated  to  picking 
pockets  ;  and  that  it  was  the  happiest  thing 
possible  for  them  to  be  removed  from  their  for- 
mer connexions.  Mr.  Wortley,  who  spoke  on 
the  same  side,  insisted  that  although  In  the 
higher  ranks  oP  society  it  was  true,  that  to 
cultivate  the  affections  of  children  for  their 
family  was  the  source  of  every  virtue,  yet  that 
it  was  not  so  among  the  lower  orders,  and  that 
it  was  a  benefit  to  the  children  to  take  them 
away  frona  their  miserable  and  degraded  parents. 
He  {iatd,  too,  that  it  would  be  highly  injurious 
to  the  public  to  put  a  stop  to  uie  binding  io 
many  apprentices  to  the  cotton  manufaotnren, 
as  it  must  necessarily  raise  the  price  of  labour 
and  enhance  the  price  of  cotton  raannfaotorsd 
goods." 

The  year  1812  was  the  crisis  of  the  fate 
of  political  parties,  during  the  sovereignty 
of  George  the  Fourth.  In  the  beginning 
of  that  year,  terminated,  as  well  the  par- 
liamentary restrictions  upon  his  Regency, 
as  the  voluntary  restriction  which  he  pre- 
teuded  to  have  imposed  upon  himself^  as 
to  the  choice  of  his  ministers.  As  the 
period  drew  near,  the  hearts  of  the  whiss 
beat  high  with  hope,  destined  to  experi* 
ence  a  speedy  and  decisive  disappointment* 
An  illusive  and  insulting  proposal  of  a  co- 
alition with  Perceval  and  Eldon,  was  made 
by  the  Prince's  direction,  to  Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville,  for  the  purpose  of  disguis- 
ing his  own  desertion,  and  with  the  hope 
of  seducing  those  noblemen  and  their  ad- 
herents, from  the  prtnciples  which  they 
uniformly  acted  upon,  and  thus  reducing 
them  in  the  public  estimation  to  the  level 
of  his  own  debasement  They^  however, 
had  too  much  honour,  as  well  as  too  much 
discretion,  to  be  led  into  such  a  snare,  and 
the  proposition  was  unhesitatingly  rejected. 
The  substitution  of  Lord  Castlereagh  for 
Lord  Wellesley,  still  further  lowered  the 
administration  in  public  opinion,  when 
Perceval,  its  head,  was  murdered  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Sub- 
stantial pensions  and  empty  praise  were  of 
course  lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  occa* 
sion ;  but  the  apparent  weakness  of  the 
cabinet,  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  its  head, 
and  the  prospects  of  approaching  change, 
made  most  of  its  quondam  adherents  waver 
io  their  allegiance,  and  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  (the  present  Lord 
Wharncliffe),  himself  a  supporter  of  Per- 
cevaFs  administration,  an  address  to  the 
Regent,  praying  him  to  form  a  strong  and 
efficient  government,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  174  against  170.  This  decision 
apparently  disturbed  thearrangements  then 
in  progress  for  reconstructing  the  cabi- 
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net,  and  on  the  following  day  the  ministers 
tendered  their  resignations,  which  were 
accepted  by  the  Regent.  Nothing,  how- 
ever,  could  be  farther  from  the  intentions 
either  of  the  resigned  ministers  or  of  the 
Regent,  who  had  accepted  their  resigna- 
tions, than  that  any  change  should  really 
take  place. 

Pending  the  negociations  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  successors,  they  filled 
up  vacant  offices,  and  acted  in  every  re- 
spect, as  if  they  were  the  permanent  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown ;  and  in  their  expecta- 
tions they  were  not  disappointed.  The 
negotiations  with  Lords  GrenvilleandGrey, 
were  rendered  fruitless  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Regent,  to  concede  to  them  the  right 
of  appointing  to  the  household  offices, 
usually  filled  by  members  of  parliament, 
without  which,  those  noblemen  thought, 
and  thought  properly,  that  they  could  not 
undertake  the  government.  The  exertions 
of  Lord  Moira  and  Lord  Wellesley  to 
construct  a  cabinet,  were  equally  unsuc- 
cessful, and  after  a  ministerial  interregnum 
of  thre^  weeks,  the  resigned  ministers  were 
re-appointed  to  their  offices,  and  the  place 
of  Prime  Minister,  at  that  dangerous  and 
difficult  period,  was  filled  with  the  clerk- 
like punctuality,  mercantile  habits,  unas- 
suming deportment,  and  mediocre  capa- 
city of  Lord  Liverpool. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  personal 
difficulties  of  the  new  Premier,  and  of  the 
restored  administration,  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  the  predilections  of  the  Regent 
effected  a  striking  change  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  pro« 
cured  for  them  a  support  in  that  assembly, 
which  their  own  merits  could  not  have 
obtained.  The  house,  which  had  by  its 
vote  of  the  21st  May,  tacitly  condemned 
an  administration,  that  seemed  not  des- 
tined to  enjoy  a  lengthened  existence, 
when  that  same  administration  was  con- 
firmed in  office  by  the  favour  of  the  regent, 
rejected,  on  the  11th  of  June,  a  motion  of 
similar  import,  by  a  majority  of  289  to  165. 

In  the  general  election,  which  took 
place  shortly  afler,  Romilly,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  an  influential  portion  of  the  elec- 
tors of  Bristol,  who  coincided  in  his  poli- 
tical opinions,  and  admired  his  zeal  and 
ability  in  overthrowing  ancient  abuses, 
became  a  candidate  for  that  city:  but, 
notwithstanding  an  enthusiasm  displayed 
in  his  behalf,  creditable  alike  to  him  and 
to  the  people  of  Bristol,  the  old  leaven 
prevailed,  and  he  was  defeated  by  a  coali- 
tion ))etween  a  professing  whig  and  an 


avowed  tor^.  The  borough  of  ArovcM, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Noriblk^ 
received  the  rejected  of  Bristol,  and  the 
country  was  deprived  bat  for  a  short  tiflie 
of  the  parliamentary  exertions  of  Romilly; 
His  exclusion  from  office,  and  Mjeetioii  1^ 
a  large  constituency,  altered  not  his  views 
and  abated  not  his  zeal.  Immediately 
afler  taking  his  seat  in  the  new  parliament, 
he  introduced  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  ptt» 
nishment  of  death,  for  the  offence  ef 
stealing  privately,  in  a  shop,  warehotne,' 
or  stable,  goods  to  the  value  of  fiveshil^ 
lings;  another  to  alter  the  disgusting 
punishment  of  high  treason,  and  another 
to  take  away  the  corruption  of  blood,  as 
a  consequence  of  attainder  of  treason  or 
felony.  The  bills  previously  introduced 
by  him,  for  abolishing  capital  punishment 
in  the  cases  of  stealing,  in  dwelling  houses 
and  on  board  vessels,  were  omitted  for 
the  present,  only  because  their  introduce 
tion  might  have  prejudiced  the  success  of 
the  other  measures,  which  by  themselves 
excited  less  opposition.  This  precaution , 
however,  was  not  very  effective  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  he  had  in  view :  thts 
first  bill  having  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  thrown  out  again  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  at  the  instance  of  Lords  Sidmoutfav 
Eldon  and  Ellenborough,  while  the  other 
two  were  prevented  from  ever  reaching 
that  stage  in  the  process  of  legislation. 
No  part  of  our  law  perhaps  is  more  defec- 
tive, and  productive  of  more  injustice  and 
oppression,  than  the  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  by  its  deficiency  in  not  reaching 
the  property  of  the  debtor,  and  by^  its 
tyranny  in  placing  his  liberty  in  the  power 
of  his  creditor,  it  works  iajury  to  bodi^ 
and  exhibits  an  illustration  of  the  two 
principal,  and  sometimes  opposing,  ten- 
dencies of  English  legislation,  the  aristOi- 
cratic  and  the  conomerciai.  Romilly's 
bill,  to  render  freehold  estates  Habte  to 
simple  contract  debts,  would  have  remedSed 
part  of  the  former  deficiency,  and  he  woold, 
had  he  been  permitted,  have  still  fsrtli^ 
extended  the  remedies  of  the  creditor  over 
the  property,  while  he  restricted  his  rigbt 
against  the  person  of  his  debtor;  lie  wi>tikl» 
in  fact,  have  extended  the  former  even 
farther  than  they  have  been  subsequently 
carried,  and  restricted  the  latter  withfa 
narrower  limits  than  they  are  at  present 
confined  to  in  this  country.  He  would 
have  distinguished  between  misfortune  and 
crime,  between  imprudence  and  fraud; 
and  while  he  would  have  punished- tke 
latter  with  the  severity  that  it  deseiMs, 
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ht  wo«M  kftve  reliered  the  former  upon 
cqaitable  terms  of  surrender  of  property. 
Had  his  views  been  carried  into  effect,  a 
vindietive  creditor  would  not  have  retained 
ikt  power  of  depriving  of  his  liberty,  the 
•nCMrtoaale  man,  whose  necessities,  or 
wantofforesigbt,  have  compelled  him  to 
taeor  liabilities,  which  he  has  not  the 
Means  of  immediately  discharging.  Mis- 
ibriiine  would  not  have  been  punished  as 
m  crifli€b  or  an  imprisonment  in  one  of 
these  dens  of  vice  and  misery,  which  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  country,  required  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  obtaining  the 
benefit  of  a  salutary  statute.  To  attempt 
SQch  improvements  at  that  time,  would  of 
ooorse  have  been  idle,  and  RomilIy*s  exer- 
tions were  confined  to  protecting  from  the 
hostility  of  the  great  traders  of  London — and 
the  not  less  dangerous  support  of  some 
lawyers  io  parliament — a  clumsy  and  in- 
complete measure  for  the  relief  of  insol- 
vent debtors,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Lord  Redesdale. 

In  the  session  of  1814,  his  bills  for  tlie 
dteration  of  the  punishment  of  high  trea- 
son, and  for  taking  away  the  corruption 
of  blood,  were  passed  into  laws ;  but  the 
bill  which  he  once  more  introduced  for 
icodering  fineehold  estates  liable  to  simple 
eontract  debts,  was  too  ho&ttle  to  the 
svpposed  interests  of  the  aristocracy,  to 
admit  of  its  having  any  chance  of  success, 
and  it  was  accordingly  rejected  by  the 
lords.  An  Irish  Insurrection  Act,  which 
bad  now  become,  under  the  regime  of  the 
lories^  almost  a  sessional  order,  expe- 
rienced the  energetic,  but  ineffectual,  op- 
position of  Romilly,  and»  with  that  ex- 
eeptloo,  excited  no  interest,  and  attracted 
no  attention  from  either  side  of  the  house. 

The  sudden  successes  which  attended 
tbe  allied  armies,  from  the  time  when  the 
sun  of  Austerlitz  had  been  obscured  by 
a  Uosstan  winter,  and  the  star  of  Na- 
poleon's destiny  grown  pale  in  the  light  of 
tbe  oonflagration  of  Moscow,  sustained 
ikt  weakness  and  concealed  the  defects 
of  the  Liverpool  administration.  Peace, 
which  at  their  restoration  to  office  in 
18]  2y  seemed  as  distant  as  at  the  com- 
Boencement  of  the  war,  and  if  effected  at 
nll»  likely  to  be  so  only  under  circum- 
ntaneesy  which  would  leave  the  greater  part 
«f  Enrope  under  the  supremacy  of  France 
and  ber  ambitious  Emperor,  was,  upon  an 
unexpected  change  of  fortune,  restored  to 
the  world  by  the  entry  of  the  allied  armies 
teto  Paris.  He,  who  but  a  few  months 
I  bad  scornfully  rejected,  at  the  con* 


ferences  of  Chatillon,  a  treaty  which 
would  have  left  him  the  undisputed  ruler 
of  the  broad  realm  of  France,  as  far  as  the 
Rhine,  was,  by  the  treaty  of  Fontain- 
bleau,  forced  to  content  himself  with  the 
petty  principality  of  Elba,  and  the  barren 
title  of  Emperon  All  parliamentary  op- 
position  to  the  ministers,  under  whose  for- 
tunate government  these  unforeseen  events 
had  occurred,  was  hushed  in  the  tumult 
of  rejoicings  which  attended  the  resto- 
ration of  peace ;  but  the  strength  of  the 
great  whig  party  continued  unbroken, 
until  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  his 
short  exile  at  Elba,  when  marching,  un- 
attended and  unopposed,  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other,  he  conquered  an  em- 
pire by  the  mere  sound  of  his  name,  and 
**  the  eagle,  flying  from  belfry  to  belfry, 
perched  upon  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame." 

The  difi'erence  of  opinion  between 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  as  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  by  England  upon  that  oc- 
casion, of  course  extended  to  their  res- 
pective followers,  and  originated  a  division 
among  the  whigs,  which  rendered  their 
opposition  powerless,  and  paralyzed  their 
exertions  for  years  to  come.  In  that  un- 
fortunate division,  Romilly  joined  the 
section  who  adhered  to  Lord  Grey,  and 
condemned  unequivocally  the  policy  of 
engaging  in  a  war,  for  the  unavowed  object 
of  restoring  an  unpopular  dynasty  to  the 
throne  of  France.  Any  such  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  government  was,  of 
course,  strenuously  denied  by  their  organs 
in  both  houses,  in  words  which  were  soon 
to  be  belied  by  the  event;  and  Lords 
Grenville  and  Erskine  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Grattan  and  Plunkett  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  supported  by  voice 
and  vote  the  address  in  answer  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  which  was,  of 
course,  carried  by  a  large  majority.  The 
result  was,  however,  fatal  to  the  whig 
party,  who  never  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  this  division  in  their  ranks, 
which  weakened  them  so  much  that  they 
did  not  again  become  formidable  to  their 
opponents,  until  the  events  of  1830 
brought  power  once  more  within  their 
reach. 

In  this  division  of  the  party  with  whom 
he  had  generally  acted,  Romilly  concurred 
in  the  course  pursued  by  the  section  that 
coincided  in  opinion  with  Lord  Grey,  and 
condemned  a  war  entered  into,  not  as  was 
pretended,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  securing 
the  peace  of  Europe,  by  depriving  of 
power  its  veteran  disturber,  but  in  order 
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to  replace  upon  the  throne  of  France  n 
dynasty  whom  the  French  nation  rejected. 
The  existence  of  such  a  design  was,  as  we 
have  stated,  at  first  indignantly  denied, 
and  the  allegations  to  the  contrary  trium- 
phantly refuted  as  calumnies.  Sentiments 
of  moderation,  and  declarations  of  friendly 
intentions  towards  France,  were  lavishly 
and  unscrupulously  employed.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  French  nation  and  its 
usurping  and  turbulent  ruler  was  care- 
fully kept  up — nothing  more,  it  was  pre- 
tended, was  wished,  than  that  France, 
relinquishing  Napoleon,  should  re-enter 
into  the  great  European  confederacy, 
und^r  such  government  as  she  should 
select ;  and  that  the  allied  armies  should 
return  to  their  own  countries,  after  having 
rescued  France  from  the  grasp  of  a  mili- 
tary usurper,  and  delivered  Europe  from 
the  dread  of  an  aspirant  aAer  universal 
empire.  The  English  ministers  carried 
their  hypocrisy  so  far,  as  to  have  an  ex- 
press declaration  published  before  their 
accession  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  that 
that  compact  was  not  to  be  understood  as 
binding  England  to  prosecute  the  war,  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  any  particular 
form  of  government  upon  France,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  declare  through  their 
ambassador  (Lord  Clancarty)  that  they 
had  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  legi- 
mate  right  of  the  French  people  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  governmentt  This  mo- 
deration, and  these  professions  of  friend- 
ship, were  only  intended  for  the  period  of 
doubt  and  danger.  So  long  as  there  was 
any  prospect  that  the  French  people  would 
partake  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers 
in  favour  of  their  chief,  or  that  the  con- 
text might  become  national — or  that  the 
people,  perceiving  their  independence  me- 
naced, might  act  over  again  the  scenes 
of  1792,  and  rising  en  masses  hurl  back 
their  invaders  over  the  frontier — ^the  mask 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  lulling  their 
apprehensions,  and  preventing  their  assist- 
ance, was  sedulously  worn.  But  when 
the  issue  was  no  longer  doubtful ;  when 
the  French  people,  relying  upon  the  pro- 
fessions and  promises  of  the  ministers  and 
generals  of  the  allies,  abandoned  the  now 
unsuccessful  usurper,  and  laid  aside  the 
intention  and  attitude  of  resistance — 
when  their  armies  had  been  disbanded, 
and  the  allies  become  masters  of  their  ca- 
pital, while  the  nation  lay  bound  and 
bleeding  at  the  feet  of  their  conquerors — 
then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  importance 
of  inflicting  a  severe  moral  lesion  upon 


Franoe  become  manifest ;  then,  and  md 
till  then,  were  securities  talked  of  and 
contributions  demanded,  and  the  ao- 
knowledged  right  of  the  people  to  chooae 
their  own  government,  contemptuously  sot 
at  nought,  by  replacing  a  twice  exiled 
dynasty,  upon  a  throne  supported  bj 
foreign  bayonets. 

Homilly  exposed  this  treachery  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  in  a  speech  of  wbieh 
the  following  extract  is  given  in  his 
diary : — 

**  That  the  French  nation  might  be  induced 
the  more  implicitly  to  rely  on  these  assarances. 
Lord  Clancarty  appealed  to  the  comfvet  of  tlie 
allies  last  year  ia  the  following  words^*'  It 
should  seem  that  the  glorious  forbearance  ob- 
served by  the  allies,  when  masters  of  the 
French  capital  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  year, 
ought  to  prove  to  the  French  that  this  is  not 
a  war  against  their  freedom  and  independence.* 
I  stated  that  this  system  of  delusion  of  the 
French,  had  been  carried  on  qaite  to  the 
moment  of  the  convention  of  Sl  Clond,  by 
which  Paris  had  been  surrendered  to  the  alKe^ 
I  mentioned  that  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  plenipotentiaries  had  been  sent  by 
the  provisional  Freuch  government  to  treat 
with  Marshal  Blucher  and  the  Duke  of  WeU 
lington  for  an  armistice,  though  both  those 
generals  had  evaded  treating  with  them,  the 
duke  had  had  frequent  conversations  with  them, 
from  their  first  obtaining  an  audlenee  of  hint 
till  his  near  approach  to  Paris,  they  atteadiaf 
him  during  his  march  ;  and  that  in  the  conrse 
of  these  conversations  he  had  distinctly  tol4 
them  that  the  allies  were  makiug  war,  not  for 
"LoiiU  XVI II., but  solely  against  Bonaparte-^ 
the  French  were  at  liberty  to  choose  what  king 
they  pleased,  but  that  if  they  chose  any  other 
than  Louis  XVI II.,  securities  must  be  required 
for  the  allied  powers,  which  with  him  were 
unnecessary — his  personal  virtues  and  hit 
known  character  being  considered  by  then  as 
the  best  cuaranten  for  peace  that  France  at  that 
time  could  offer— and  he  proceeded  to  name  to 
the  plenipotentiaries  individuals,  and  parti- 
culariy  one  of  the  family  of  Bourbon,  (the  Vuke 
of  Orleans,)  whom,  if  they  thought  proper,  they 
might  raise  to  the  throne,  but  whom  the  allies 
must  consider  as  an  usurper,  though  of  illos- 
trious  birth,  and  with  whom,  therefore,  tkej 
roust  insist  on  securities.  I  had  shortly  men- 
tioned these  facts  on  the  first  day  of  the  rfsmnj, 
but  neither  then  nor  now  did  Lord  Castlertagh 
take  any  notice  of  them." 

The  peace  which  had  been  purcbatid 
by  this  violation  of  national  ftuto,  aiidftr 
which  blood  and  treasure  had  been  ao 
lavishly  expended,  brought  with  it  none 
of  those  halcyon  days,  wnich  had  beeu  so 
largely  anticipated.  The  revulsion  occa- 
sioned by  the  sudden  change  from  exorhitant 
war  prices  to  the  more  bealthyi  but  lata  asr 
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Mngi  eottditioii  of  peace,  prodooed  an  inn 
menae  aUeradon  in  the  fortunes  of  many. 
Tlie  oeaaation  of  a  profuse  war  ezpendi- 
taie,  and  of  the  demand  for  maoufactures, 
which  the  war  kept  up»  produced  physical 
distress,  and  its  unvariabie  accompaui- 
vent,  political  discontent,  among  the 
nanu^turers,  who  were  still  farther  irri- 
tated l^  the  resolution  of  the  aristocracy, 
to  keep  up  the  amount  of  their  own  in- 
fomea,  by  excluding  foreigners  from  any 
competition  with  them,  in  the  supply  of 
food  to  the  hungry  artisans.  The  return 
to  a  naetallic  currency,  of  course  aggravated 
the  confusion*  which  under  uie  most 
fiivorable  circumstances  could  not  have 
been  altogether  averted.  The  nation  had 
become  accustomed  to  a  state  of  war,  with 
its  high  prices,  its  lavish  expenditure,  its 
exciting  triumphs ;  and  the  return  to  peace 
was  like  the  awakening  of  a  penitent 
libertine  from  his  long  dream  of  guilty 
pleaaure.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the 
govotunent,  anxious  to  take  advantage  of 
the  terrors  of  one  portion  of  the  commu- 
Wyt  and  of  the  excesses  of  another,  en- 
conraged  the  latter,  hy  criminal  conni- 
vance, if  not  by  treacherous  encourage- 
aaentt  and  stimulated  the  former  by  mag- 
Bifying  into  wide-spreading  treasonable 
eonapiracies,  the  clamorous  discontent 
of  hoiigry  mechanics.  Messages  from  the 
Kegent,  to  both  Houses,  on  the  alarming 
•late  of  the  country,  the  presentation  of 
a^ftled  papers,  the  appointment  of  secret 
committees,  and  all  the  other  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  ministerial  manoeuvring, 
lieralded  the  way,  and  prepared  the  public 
mind  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  which,  with  an  act  for  the  pre- 
▼cnti<m  of  seditious  meetings,  was  pro- 
Msod  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  February, 
181 7»  and  continued  in  the  month  of  June 
of  that  year.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
both  measures  experienced  from  Romilly 
a  severe  resistance,  which  the  diminished 
Vid  disheartened  ranks  of  the  opposition 
rendered  fruitless  for  any  purpose,  but 
tbat  of  expressing  his  opinions  and  per- 
firming  his  duty. 

The  exposure  of  the  conduct  of  the 
government,  in  employing  spies  and  infor- 
■Mn»  which  took  place  in  June,  1817» 
compelled  the  abandonment,  or,  at  least, 
die  more  sparing  employment  of  those  de- 
leasable  instruments  of  tyranny.  From 
ibat  time  the  public  tranquillity  was  so 
little  interrupted,  that  the  ministers  them- 
advet  were  obliged  to  come  down  to  par- 
^  in  IBIQ,  with  a  bill  to  rqpeal  the 


suspension  act,  and  to  indemnify  them 
and  their  hirelings,  against  the  conse* 
quences  of  their  illegal  acts.  The  parlia- 
ment was,  of  course,  complying  enough  to 
give  any  indemnity  which  the  ministers 
might  require,  and  the  bill  accordingly 
passed.  The  legal  existence,  however,  of  the 
parliament  itself,  was  drawing  to  its  close, 
having  amply  earned  for  itself  the  charac- 
ter given  of  it  by  Romilly,  in  his  speech 
on  the  last  day  of  its  session)  in  which,  after 
summing  up  its  most  important  acts,  he 
concludes  by  expressing,  "  his  fefvent 
hope,  that  England  might  never  see  an- 
other parliament,  so  regardless  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  eternal  justice,  as  that  which  was 
then  about  to  expire.''  But  neither  the  num- 
ber of  his  opponents,  nor  the  fewness  of  the 
whigs,  now  reduced  to  a  small  section, 
whom  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
and  the  consequent  change  in  the  succes- 
sion, rendered  hopeless  of  ever  emerging 
from  the  dreary  shades  of  opposition,  into 
the  upper  air  of  place  and  power,  produced 
any  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  Romilly. 
He  still  continued  to  press  on  the  altera- 
tions in  tlie  law,  which  he  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  after  every  successive  defeat, 
returned  every  succeeding  session.  An* 
tsus-like,  to  his  well  nigh  desperate  task. 
Nor  did  legal  improvements  alone  occupy 
his  attention.  The  removal  of  civil  disa- 
bilities on  account  of  religious  opinions, 
the  reform  of  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  found  in 
him,  an  eloquent  and  effective  supporter ; 
and  gladly,  did  our  space  permit,  would 
we  extract  the  records  of  his  opinions  and 
of  his  exertions  upon  those  important  sub- 
jects ;  but  we  must  only  console  ourselves 
with  the  hope  tliat  our  readers  will  tliem- 
selves  supply  our  deficiencies. 

Romilly  did  not,  however,  long  survive 
the  parliament,which  he  had  addressed  with 
well-merited  censure  in  the  last  moments 
of  its  existence.  At  the  general  election 
which  followed,  he  was  invited  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  city  of  Westminster, 
and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  adher- 
ents of  government  on  one  side,  and  of 
the  admirers  of  Burdett  on  the  other,  he 
was,  after  a  protracted  contest,  triumph- 
antly returned,  without  having  himself 
taken  any  part  in  the  election.  But  un- 
fortunately, he  was  not  destined  long  to 
enjoy  the  well-earned  honour  thus  con- 
ferred npon,  him.  Lady  Romilly's  health, 
which  bad  been  f9r  loine  time  precarious, 
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gave  way  towards  the  end  of  1818.  She 
died  on  the  29th  of  October^  in  that  year, 
and  in  three  days  after  her  decea«e,  the 
mind  of  her  husband,  long  harassed  with 
anxiety  respecting  her  fate,  and  unable  to 
sustain  the  shock  which  her  loss  inflicted, 
gave  way.  The  constitutional  gloom  which 
uninterrupted  happiness,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  society,  had  enabled  him 
hitherto  to  vanquish,  resumed  its  ascend- 
ancy»  and  in  a  sudden  fit  of  insanity,  he 
terminated  his  existence  with  his  own 
hand. 

His  sons  have  wisely  abstained  from 
presenting  to  the  public,  the  painful  de- 
tails of  this  melancholy  catastrophe ;  they 
have  given  no  other  record  of  his  feelings, 
than  the  short  and  hurried  entries  in  his 
journal  for  the  few  days  preceding  Lady 
Roniilly's  decease.  We  have  no  wish 
to  lifl  the  veil  which  they  have  left  undrawn, 
or  to  pry  with  heartless  curiosity  into  the 
wrestlings  of  his  mind  with  the  demon 
that  finally  subdued  it — the  convulsive 
struggles  of  his  imagination,  with  the  hor- 
rible fascination  that  ultimately  prevailed 
over  his  reason.  Our  business  was  with 
the  manner  in  which  his  life  was  passed, 
and  not  with  the  mode  of  its  termination  ; 
we  have  accordingly  endeavoured  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers,  a  faithful  summary  of 
the  princimd  events  of  his  well  spent  ex- 
istence. But  we  trust  that  they  will  not 
rest  content  with  the  abridgment  which 
we  have  given  them,  but  will  consult  the 
original  work.  By  that  means  alone,  can 
they  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount 
of  Romilly's  labours  in  the  public  cause,  or 
of  the  extent  of  the  reforms  which  he  pro- 
jected. The  result  of  those  labours  he 
did  not  live  to  witness ;  those  plans,  during 
his  fife,  were  only  known  to  the  few  inti- 
mate friends,  who  could  understand  the  in- 
tentions and  appreciate  tlie  merits  of  their 
author.  By  a  mysterious  dispensation  of 
that  providence,  which  so  often  smites  the 
green  bough  and  spares  the  withered 
branch — which,  in  the  working  out  of  its 
own  wise  ends,  mows  down  valuable  lives 
like  grass,  while  it  permiu  the  worthless 
or  the  mischievous  to  cumber  the  earth 
with  their  existence — he  was  cut  off"  while 
yet  in  the  vigour  of  his  age.  During  the 
thick  darkness  of  one  of  these  periods  of 
obscurity,  which  seem  to  occur  at  varying 
Intervals  in  the  history  of  nations,  contrast- 
ing painfully  with  the  brightness  through 
wmih  they  have  recently  passed,  "  alter- 
nating elysian  brightness  with  deep  and 
dna<Ual  night|"-Ji§  was  removed  from  the 


scene  of  his  labours,  before  the  thick 
obscurity  of  the  political  horizon  was  il- 
lumined by  the  faintest  streak  of  the  coming 
dawn,  before  the  faintest  hope  was  enter- 
tertained  of  that  reflux  of  the  tide  of 
events,  which  afterwards  wailed  his  party 
to  power. 

Not  even  so,  however,  were  his  labours 
fruitle8s,or  his  eloquence  altogether  thrown 
away;  tlie  seed  which  he  scattered  with 
an  unsparing  hand  may  have  fallen  on  n 
barren  soil ;  but  it  did  not,  nevertheless, 
perish  utterly.  His  strenuous  and  unceas- 
ing exertions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
law,  could  not,  and  did  not  fail  of  making 
impression,  even  upon  the  most  prejudiced. 
No  wounded  vanity,  irritated  by  the  ne- 
glect of  his  real  or  supposed  talents ;  no 
disappointed  ambition  urged  him  to  des- 
troy a  system,  which  he  was  uncapable  of 
comprehending  or  profiting  by ;  no  sickly 
affectation'  of  notoHety — no  e^er  thirst 
for  popularity — no  greedy  appeike  for 
power — no  rash  enthusiasm  of  change, 
stimulated  him  to  undertake  the  laborious 
and  thankless  office  of  a  law  Reformer. 
As  a  lawyer,  he  had,  by  his  own  abilities 
and  profound  knowledge,  attained  the 
highest  rank,  and  acquired  the  largest 
emoluments  that  a  private  practitioner  had 
ever  enjoyed.  He  needed  but  to  have  bowed 
down  and  worshipped  the  idol  of  Toryism, 
in  order  to  have  secured  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  should  have  exagger- 
ated the  merits,  and  overlooked  the  de- 
fects of  a  system,  in  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  which,  he  had  spent  his  youth, 
and  in  the  administration  of  which  his 
matnrer  years  had  been  employed,  and 
which  had  so  amply  remunerated  his  toil, 
were  natural  and  pardonable,  and  he  would 
have  escaped  censure  and  obtained  place, 
had  he,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  professional 
brethren,  used  his  seat  in  parliament  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  seat  upon  the  bench. 

But  so  paltry  an  ambition  as  this  was 
not  in  Romilly's  nature;  his  clear,  un- 
clouded intellect,  unbiassed  by  any 
sinister  interest,  saw  plainly  the  defects  in 
the  system  of  law  with  which  he  was  con- 
versant; and  no  daily  custom,  however 
long  continued — no  practice,  however  lu- 
crative— could  reconcile  him  to  their  ex- 
istence. Long  and  earnestly  did  he  strug- 
gle for  their  abolition,  though  not  by  any 
sweeping  reform,  which  would  have 
brought  him  at  least  the  fame  of  a  mighty 
legislator.  Slowly  and  patiently,  and  witk 
admirable  perseverance,  did  he  press  for. 
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one  liy  one,  the  measures  which  he  thought 
would  remove  part  of  the  defects  com- 
pbined  of;  and  if  popularity  came  at 
Ilit,  it  came  unsolicited,  unsought,  unde- 
tfred,  though  not  undeserved.  His  exer- 
tions, though  failing  of  immediate  success, 
were  not  without  their  effect,  in  attract- 
ing attention  to  the  criminal  law.  Almost 
ererj  measure  which  he  proposed,  only  to 
be  rejected,  has  subsequently  been  adopted 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties.  But  the 
more  extensive  improvements  which  he 
contemplated,  the  reducing  the  vast  and 


daily  increasing  mass  of  English  law  into 
one  uniform  system-^consolidating  the 
appalling  array  of  statutes  and  reports — 
reconciling  conflicting  decisions — repeal- 
ing inconsistent  acts — levelling  absurd 
distinctions,  and  abolishing  subtle  refine- 
ments— remains  as  yet  to  be  done. 
Until  another  shall  arise,  who  to  the  pro- 
found knowledge,  the  enlarged  views,  the 
honest  intentions,  the  untiring  zeal  of 
Romilly,  shall  add  the  power  which  was 
denied  to  him,  the  laws  of  England  will 
still  need  their  Tribonian. 


WOMAN    AND    HER    MASTER.* 

BY   LADY  MORGAN. 


Wf  own  that  Lady  Morgan  has  completely 
racceeded  in  mystifying  us  with  the  title 
of  her  long  promised  book.  "Woman 
and  her  Master  I"  Who  is  woman's  master  ? 
Surely  (in  our  simplicity  we  thought)  no 
mortal  of  the  unfair  sex  can  deserve  the 
dignity  of  such  an  appellation ;  and  Lady 
Morgan  can  only  mean  to  pourtray,  under 
these  words,  the  mastery  exercised  over 
female  hearts  by  the  abstract  divinity, 
"Love."  In  fact,  we  opened  the  book  ex- 
pecting a  love  story,  diversified  by  some 
of  those  lively  sketches  of  society,  with 
which  the  public  has  been  heretofore  gra- 
tified ;  and  we  conceived  that  its  title  had 
been  borrowed  from  Voltaire's  well  known 
inscription  to  the  statue  of  Cupid — 

^*  Qui  que  ta  sola,  Toici  ton  maitre." 
*M1  est ;  le  fut ;  oa  le  doit  ^tre !" 

^  We  had  half  hoped  for  some  worthy  na* 
tional  successor  of  "  Florence  Macarthy," 
or  •*  The  O'Briens  and  OTlaherties  ;**  and 
had  fondly  imagined  that  the  object  of  her 
hifysbip's  book  was  to  show,  by  a  history 
of  the  metaphysics  of  some  Irish  female 
heart,  how  powerfully  the  little  god  reigns, 
and  must  reign,  there  as  master. 

We  have  however  been  disappointed,  and 
(if  we  can  say  so  without  a  bull)  agreeably 
disappointed,  by  a  perusal  of  our  country- 
woman's book.  It  is  a  work  of  a  higher  order, 
and  of  a  far  different  caste  from  the  novels 
and  travels  (excellent  as  they  are  in  their 
^  several  •<  genres")  by  which  our  fair 
'  aathoress  has  already  acquired  literary 


fame  and  distinction.  It  is  not  a  mere 
ephemeral  production  addressed  **  alia 
giornata,"  and  thrown  off  in  the  gay  exu- 
berance of  an  Irishwoman's  lively  fancy, 
(like  the  "  Dramatic  Sketches, **)  but  a 
serious  treatise,  composed  with  a  philoso- 
phical object,  and  evincing  marks  of  con- 
siderable research  and  meditation.  We 
are  much  mistaken  if  this  work  has 
not  occupied  Lady  Morgan's  mind  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  any  of  her  pre- 
ceding productions  ;  and  if  the  avowed  aim 
of  its  pages,  i.  e.  the  moral  and  social  ele- 
vation of  her  sex,  has  not  been  her  literary 
"  thought  by  day  and  dream  by  night" 
for  many  years.  It  is  in  fact  a  bold,  and 
as  we  think,  in  a  great  degree  successful 
attempt  to  shew,  by  an  elaborate  history 
of  <*  woman"  in  different  ages  and  countries 
of  the  world,  that  the  position  held  by  her 
in  the  present  social  system  is  essentially  a 
false  one.  It  is  in  truth  a  studied  thesis, 
composed  with  the  view  of  proving,  that  in 
the  advance  of  that  civilisation,  to  which 
the  sex  has  so  potently  contributed,  she  is 
entitled  to  a  loftier  station,  and  has  far 
higher  duties  to  fulfil,  than  those  contemp- 
tuously allotted  to  her  by  the  lagos  of  the 
stronger  sex — 

^<  Of  BuckUog  fools,  and  chronicling  small  beer.*' 
The  subject  indeed  is  not  strictly  a  new 
one,  that  is  to  say  a  new  one  to  the  read- 
ing public  of  the  present  day ;  although  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  the  classic  reign  of  Anne,  fstd^  regno 
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CinarcB^)  *'  Woman  and  berMaster*'  would 
most  probably  have  been  contidered  as  a 
monstroos  satire  upon  the  lords  of  the 
creation,  if  not  stigmatised  as  impious  and 
atheistical!  Woman  suffered  then,  not 
like  Dante's  slaves,  <<  $ervi  iiam^  ma  servi 
ognor  frementi ;'*  but  as  slaves  of  a  lower 
order  still,  in  silence  and  in  tears.  The 
reader  will  seek  in  vain,  in  the  pages  of  the 
Spectators  and  Tattlers,  in  the  social  es- 
says of  the  Addisons  and  the  Swifts,  for  a 
voice  raised  in  favour  of  those,  termed  as 
in  mockery,  the  better  halves  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  any  attempt  by  a  woman  to 
raise  her  fellow- women  in  the  social  scale, 
would  then  have  appeared  presumptuous 
to  the  last  degree.  A  change,  howerer, 
has  come  over  the  spirit  of  men*s  dreams 
in  this  re8(>ect ;  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished women  of  the  last  fifty  years,  have 
naturally  directed  their  attention  to  the 
position  of  their  sisters ;  and  we  need  only 
recall  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  the 
names  of  Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  Ro« 
land,  and  Mary  Wolstonecroft.  Their 
opinions,  if  not  received  without  cariland 
suspicion,  have  at  least  been  listened  to ; 
and  women,  by  making  themselves  heard 
in  the  intellectual  world,  have  made  them- 
selves respected.  Many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  in  Continental  as  well  as  En- 
glish literature,  have  responded  to  the  call ; 
Schiller  in  Germany,  Condorcet  and  Se« 
gur  in  France ;  in  England  Bentham,  and 
more  lately  Bulwer.  ^ 

Although  the  subject  is  therefore  far  from 
a  new  one,  Lady  Morgan,  by  her  mode  of 
treatment,  has  invested  it  with  the  charms 
of  novelty,  and  by  the  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate manner  in  which  she  has  asserted 
the  rights  of  her  sex,  (as  well  as  by  the 
talent  evinced  in  her  advocacy,)  has,  we 
think,  taken  a  more  successful  course  than 
even  her  many  and  able  predecessors.  She 
believes  that  appeals  to  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties of  society  are  likely  to  be  ultimately 
attended  with  more  permanent  results,  than 
appeals  to  their  passions ;  and  that  a  writer 
who  can  convince  the  reflecting  portion  of 
the  community,  that  a  change  of  the  sys- 
tem of  female  education  will  give  men 
more  companionable  wives,  and  better 
mothers  for  their  children — has  a  much 
more  favorable  chance  of  ultimately  effect- 
ing her  object,  than  Madame  de  Stael  in 
the  highest  flights  of  her  eloquence,  or 
even  Schiller  or  Byron,  when  the  one 
apostrophizes  woman  in  his  well-known 
^  Ehret  den  Frauen,*'  or  the  other  mourns 
over  her  teJte  as  the— 


"  Poor  thing  of  uiagti,  cotroed,  eompeUed, 
Yictim  when  wrong ;  and  martyr  oft  nm  ^fjkL'* 

The  reader,  however,  must  not  imagine 
that  Lady  Morgan's  boolL  is  div«sted  of 
those  ornamental  graces,  which  female  fge* 
nitts  can  so  easily  throw  over  her  flivorite 
creations.  The  book,  even  independently  of 
its  philosophic  object,  to  which  all  its  well 
selected  illustrations  are  subordinate,  is  a 
very  pleasant  one,  from  the  numerous  liter- 
ary associations  it  recalls,  and  the  bright 
and  striking  colours  in  which  many  of 
the  historical  scenes,  where  woman  hat 
acted  so  prominent  a  part,  are  brought  be- 
fore the  reader's  mind.  The  different  chap* 
ters  of  the  book  nvty  be  fairlpr  regarded  as 
constituting  a  grand  and  strikmg panorama, 
in  which  the  several  remarkable  women 
who  have  appeared  upon  the  great  stage 
of  human  life,  are  successively  evoked 
from  their  historical  sepulchres,  and  again 
play  over  their  busy  and  various  parts. 
Like  the  shadows  in  Banquets  magic  glass, 
the  heroines  of  the  diflerent  countries  anil 
ages  of  the  world,  pass  before  us;  the 
Greek  women  follow  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Romans  succeed  the  Greeks.  The  gracee 
of  Aspasia  efface  the  recollection  of  Mi- 
riam's tears,  and  the  noble  virtues  of  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi  make  us  blush  for 
the  flowery  thraldom  in  which  Pericles  wat 
held  by  the  Athenian  Hetaira.  In  all  the 
various  and  shifting  scenes,  however,  in 
which  the  several  heroines  appear,  we  re- 
cognise the  irresistible  potency  of  woman*a 
influence,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil  (bet 
principally  for  the  former,)  and  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  the  truth  of  Ledjr 
Morgan's  eloquent  assertion — 

"That  wherever  woman  has  been,  there  she 
has  lefl  the  track  of  her  humanity  to  mark  her 

Eassage  ;  incidentally  impressiiigihe  seal  of 
er  sensibility  and  her  wrongs  upon  every  pba- 
lis  of  Societv,  and  in  every  region  from  Indus 
to  the  Pole.*^ 

It  is  difl^cult  to  make  such  selections 
from  a  work  like  *<  Woman  and  her  Master/^ 
(every  passage  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  written  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  author's  foregone  conclusions,)  as 
will  fairly  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  me- 
rits as  a  whole.  The  proverb,  "  ex  pede 
Herculem,"  however  true  when  applied  to 
a  statue,  is  by  no  means  equally  applicable 
to  a  book,  whose  power  consists  in  the 
skill,  with  which  its  several  chapters  are 
made  to  bear  upon  its  great  and  principal 
object.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  f^m 
quoting  some  passages,  peculiarly  oharao- 
teristic  of  Lady  Morgan's  style,  and  elod- 
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ditiiif^  her  Tiewf  of  the  present  state  of 
tte  fenale  oommutiitj,  and  the  conse- 
(famki  necessity  of  a  radical  change : — 

"  U  (says  her  ladyship)  in  the  first  era  of  so* 
cietjr,  woman  was  the  victim  of  man's  physical 
ivperiority»  she  is  still  in  the  last  the  subject  of 
kit,  in  the  enactment  of  which  she  has  had 
ao  Toioe — amenable  to  the  penalties  of  a  code 
from  which  she  derives  but  little  protection. 
While  man,  in  his  first  crude  attempts  at  juris- 
prodence,  has  surrounded  the  sex  with  restraints 
sad  disabilities,  he  has  lef^  its  natural  rights  un- 
regarded, and  itsliberty unacknowledged;  merg- 
iag  the  very  existence  of  women  in  his  Own* 
he  has  allowed  her  no  separate  interest,  assigned 
her  BO  independent  possessions,  for,  says  the 
law,  the  law  of  m^tt,  the  husband  is  the  head  of 
the  wife,  and  all  that  she  has  belongs  to  him.* 
Even  the  fruit  of  her  own  labour  is  torn  from  her, 
tnless  she  is  protected  by  the  solitary  blessed- 
neit  of  a  dended  but  innocent  celibacy*  or  by 
ift  ia&mous  frailty :  thus  to  adopt  the  barbar- 
ous jaigon  of  barbarous  laws,  as  **  femme  sole,** 
or'*fiHime  coiiTerte,'*8heis  equally  the  victim  of 
noleaceaad  injustice,  those  universal  and  inva- 
riable attributes  of  the  law  of  the  strongest 
Edocating  woman  for  the  Harem,  but  calling 
apon  her  for  the  practices  of  the  Portico,  man 
expects  from  his  Odalisque  the  firmness  of  the 
Stoic,  and  demands  from  his  servants  the  exer- 
eiie  of  those  virtues,  which  placing  the  elite  of 
his  own  sex  «t  the  bead  of  its  muster  roll,  give 
iwiioftality  to  the  mastpr.  He  tells  her  that 
oJMGurity  is  her  true  glory,  insignificance  her 
dntioction,  igrnorance  her  lot,  and  passive  obe- 
dience the  perfection  of  her  nature ;  yet  he  ex« 
pects  from  ner,  as  the  daily  and  hourly  habit 
of  her  existence,  that  conquest  over  the  pas- 
lions  by  the  strength  of  reason,  that  triumph  of 
■oral  energy  over  the  senses  and  their  appe- 
tites, and  that  endurance  of  personal  privations 
tad  self  denial,  which  with  him  (under  all  the 
txcitements  of  ambition,  and  incentives  to  re- 
nown,) are  qualities  of  rare  exception,  the  prac- 
tices of  most  painful  acquirement.  Such  has 
been  the  de%(iny  of  woman  amongst  the  most 
highly  organized  and  intellectual  of  the  human 
race,  and  in  the  regions  most  favourable  to  their 
■loral  development.'* 

We  had  marked  several  other  passages 
for  extraction,  but  our  limits  compel  us  to 
rest  satisfied  with  presenting  to  the  reader 
two  of  the  many  striking  female  portraits 
which  Lady  Morgan  has  sketched,  and 
which,  from  the  contrast  between  the  sub- 
jects, will  afibrd  fair  specimens  of  the  va- 
riety of  her  ladyship's  style: — 

*  Aspasia  of  Miletus,  called  the  sophist,  was 
one  of  those  notable  personages,  whose  cba- 
iieter  and  influence  best  record  the  manners  of 
the  age  in  which  they  flourish.  The  women  of 
Metiis,  in  Asia  Minor,  had  long  been  cele- 
brated for  their  intellectual  endowments  as  for 
"I  ■'  I  '  ■  II    I  ■■  ■< 

•  Blaekstone. 


their  personal  graees.  It  seemed  that  this  ex- 
quisite region  (colonized  from  Crete,  where 
women  were  a  proverb,)  was  the  *  nido  patemo' 
of  Grecian  wit  and  beauty,  and  Aspnsia  may 
have  been  more  the  disciple  than  the  foundress 
of  that  school  of  intellectual  fascination,  which 
gives  the  permanency  of  a  moral  impression,  to 
the  fleeting  witchery  of  personal  charms.  This 
splendid  and  mischievous  Hetaira  flourished  at 
a  moment,  when,  as  a  modern  French  writer  has 
observed,  *  Le  sort  de  la  Grece  etait  entre  les 
mains  des  courtisanes.'  Of  all  the  female  ce- 
lebrities of  antiquity,  none  has  obtained  a 
greater  reputation  for  talent,  grace,  and  elo* 
quence,  and,  above  all,  for  a  resistless  power 
over  the  minds  and  passions  of  man,  than 
Aspasia.  Still  her  reputation  is  but  a  tradition, 
and  little  emanating  from  herself  remains  to 
testify  her  great  (intellectual  superiority :  no 
'  divine  verse,'  the  poetry  of  passion  like  that  of 
Sappho — no  philosophical  views  preserved  by 
a  style,  like  that  of  Leontium,  which  pro- 
voked the  admiration  and  envy  of  Cicero — no 
brilliant  mots,  which  have  passed  over  the 
sweep  of  two  thousand  years,  like  the  sidlies 
and  epigrams  of  Glyceraand  Lais,  nor  any  one 
act  of  high  intellectual  energy  in  favour  of 
public  good,  such  as  marks  the  undeniable  en- 
dowments of  others  of  her  order,  stand  on 
record  to  brighten,  if  they  could  not  excuse, 
the  private  vices  of  the  woman.  Her  influence 
over  Pericles  was  that  of  one  well  versed  in  the 
passions  and  weakness  of  man,  and  capable  of 
governing  them  only  for  her  own  interest  and 
advantage.  Or  for  the  gratification  of  her  own 
vanity  and  ambition.'* 

This  portrait  is  beautifully  painted,  but 
we  own  our  preference  for  tne  following 
less  elaborate,  but  more  natural  sketch  of 
a  Roman  matron : — 

**  The  life  of  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  the  wife  of  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
and   the  mother  of  his  two  immortal  sons  of 
that  name,  would  alone  suflKce  to  establish  the 
intellectual  and  moral  endowments  of  the  wo« 
men  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  their  worthi- 
ness to  claim  and  possess  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, as  nobly  performing  its  duties.    Tiberius 
and  Caius  Gracchus  owed  the  virtues  and  the 
powers,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  illustrate 
their  unknown  though  patrician  name,  to  the 
temperament  of  their  mother.    Cornelia  has 
been  accused   of   having  applied  too  much 
stimulus  to  the  fierce  and  kindling  genius  of 
her   sons*      Her  freauent  reproach  to  them, 
'  shall  I  then  only  be  honoured  as  the  mother- 
in-law  f  daughter  f  J  of  Scipio,  when  I  desire  the 
greater  title  of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,'  was 
thought  to  imply  a  higher  and  a  less  justifiable 
ambition  than  that  of  maternal  gratification. — 
But  her  sons  and  pupils,  through  their  short 
and  glorious  lives,  amply  justified  the  purity 
and  patriotism  of  their  parent's  aspirations. 
•••  •••  •••  ••• 

After  the  death  of  both  her  sons,  Cornelia,  the 
devoted  mother,  remained  alone  In  her  sublime 
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d0K>ktiofi,  a  nore  magnificent  monnmait  of 
moral  grandeur,  than  that  splendid  trophy 
raited  in  her  own  lifetime  to  her  glory,*  and  in- 
scribed  by  rererential  cotemporaries  with  the 
simple  name^ 

CoRNCLiA  Mater  Gracchorum. 
"  XIms  great  woman  long  survived  her  afflict- 
ing  losses.  Immediately  on  the  murder  of  Caius, 
she  withdrew  from  the  shores  of  the  Tiber,  to 
whose  water  the  bleeding  bodies  of  both  her 
children  had  been  contemptuously  committed, 
and  fixed  her  melancholy  retreat  near  to  Mis- 
enum,  where  the  jp^eatest  and  most  eminent 
personages,  both  of  Greece  and  Italy,  resorted 
to  make  their  ofierings  of  esteem,  to  invoke  the 
the  lessons  of  her  experience,  and  to  revere  in 
her  person  the  lost  virtues  of  ancient  Rome. 
To  their  interrogations  concerning  the  past,  she 
is  sud  to  have  replied  with  perspicuity  and 
eloquence,  and  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  events,  and  travellers  from  distant  climes 
retraced  their  homeward  steps  iu  pride,  to 
relate  at  their  own  hearths,  that  they  had  seen 
and  conversed  with  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 
The  star  of  Cornelia's  genius  long  left  its  lu- 
minous track  behind  it :  the  mothers  of  Kome 
were  wont  to  cite  her  sayings  as  moral  precepts, 
and  Quinctilian  quotes  her  epistles,  as  among 
the  purest  specimens  of  style,  extant  in  his 
time." 

We  are  sure  that  these  two  portraits 
will  give  the  reader  the  desire  of  seeing 
'  the  rest  of  tin  gallery ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  wHt  perceive  that  Lady  Morgan's 
book  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  appeared  in  an  unfinished  state. 
Two  volumes  only  have  been  published, 
and  their  last  chapter  comes  down  to  no 
more  recent  period  than  the  time  of  the 
Empress  Helena.  We  feel  annoyed  at 
this,  for  many  reasons ;  partly,  because 
(as  La^  Morgan  herself  says)  *<  a  strict 
adherence  to  chronological  order  obliged 
the  authoress  to  bring  before  the  public 


that  portion  of  the  history  of  womeot 
which,  from  its  remoter  associations,  may 
be  deemed  the  least  interesUng ;''  but 
principally,  because  we  are  left  in  ignor« 
ance  of  the  many  changes,  which  Lady 
Morgan  must  mean  to  propose  as  ameli- 
orations of  the  present  system,  and  which 
she  could  not  of  course  present  to  the 
reader,  until  the  complete  history  of  the 
sex,  which  suggests  tliese  changes,  shall 
have  been  brought  before  him.  This,  we 
think,  will  form  the  most  valuable  part  of 
her  Ladyship's  treatise,  and  also  the  part 
which  will  require  the  greatest  delicacy  of 
touch  and  variety  of  execution.  Mankind 
is  always  so  wedded  to  existing  institutions, 
that  the  proposer  bf  change  is  generally 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  distrust* 
Lord  Bacon,  who  knew  the  world  so  well, 
never  uttered  a  wiser  apophthegm  than, 
"  that  if  a  man*s  hand  were  full  of  trutb«» 
he  should  only  open  his  little  finger;*' 
and  we  shall  be  curious  to  discover  Iqr 
what  ingenuity  our  authoress  will  avoid 
unnecessarily  irritating  all  those  prejudices, 
which  are  so  easily  called  into  action  by 
the  magic  word  *'  innovation." 

We  think  we  can  discern,  as  through  a 
glass  darkly,  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
relations  of  •*  Woman  and  her  Master," 
but  it  would  be  unfair  to  speculate  upon , 
their  merits,  until  we  shall  have  them  fally* 
and  fairly  before  us,  under  the  hand  of  the 
authoress  herself.  For  the  present  we  bid 
her  farewell,  with  a  strong  convictioDt 
that  **  Woman  and  her  Master,"  when 
completed,  will  deserve  the  praise  (here- 
tofore bestowed  upon  Lady  Morgan's 
Italy  by  Lord  Byron)  of  being  both  <*fear» 
less  and  excellent." 

R. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 


Would*st  tliou  in  the  bowers  of  pleasure, 

See  its  brightest  roses  blow ; 
Where  Hope  hoards  its  choicest  treasure, 

Would'st  thott  unforbidden  go? 
From  the  bonds  of  care  and  sorrow, 

Would'st  thou  keep  thy  bosom  free? 
At  joy's  altar  would*st  thou  borrow 

AU  its  blessings— love  like  me. 
Love  like  me,  oh  I  lore  like  me. 


Love  like  roe— the  sound  that  saddens 

Cannot  cost  thine  eye  a  tear ; 
Love  like  me — the  dream  that  gladdens 

Heart  and  hope  must  still  be  near. 
Every  ray  that  beams  to  brighten 

Earth  and  air,  and  land  and  sea— 
£very  thought  that  grief  can  lighten, 

WaiU  thee-4f  thoultlove  like  me. 
If  thou*lt  onljf  love  like  me. 
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A    TRAGEDY.      IN     FIVE    ACTS. 

BY  JOHN  BANIM. 

At  PBarOEMBO   fLT  THE  THEATBE  ROYAL,  HAWKiN8*-STRBET,  DUBLIN,  IN  JUIfB,  1837* 


PREFACE. 


Thb  pr88ent  is,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  first  attempt  in  the  Englifth  language  to 
iBastrate,  by  dramatic  action,  the  character  of  Sylla,  and  to  account  plausibly  for  the 
motivea  for  his  last  astounding  act  of  power — namely,  his  laying  down  the  dictatorship* 
Hufct  the  man,  and  the  events  of  his  public  life,  particularly  the  one  specified,  are 
strikingly  dramatic,  will  not  be  denied ;  and  the  previous  want  of  an  English  tragedy 
built  with  such  materials,  is  almost  as  striking.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  caused  by 
the  i4>pareBt  difficulty  of  the  task.  It  is  quite  true  that  history  supplies  very  little  to 
make  such  a  task  easy.  Sylla's  heart  and  mind  have  been  less  unveiled  to  us  by  old 
writers,  than  have  those  of  any  other  celebrated  personage  of  antiquity.  His  own  reasons 
fsr  some  of  his  actions — actions,  sometimes  noble,  sometimes  atrocious,  always  startling^ 
remain  at  best  but  as  matters  of  guess  work  to  us.  The  outline  of  his  character  is 
Uorred  to  our  eyes.  We  do  not  understand  him.  Csesar,  Antony,  Brutus,  Catiline, 
and  a  score  other  citizens  of  old  Rome,  occur  to  our  thoughts  like  intimate,  well-known 
aoqoaintances,  while  of  Sylla  our  notions  are  vague  and  unformed.  As  to  what  must 
kitve  been  truly  his  state  of  mind,  when  he  laid  do\yn  the  palm  and  purple,  and  dismissed 
kiflUetors  in  the  Forum,  amid  a  crowd  of  people,  from  scarce  one  of  whom  he  had  not  good 
wmsmk  to  dread  a  stem  and  dangerous  remonstrance  regarding  his  reign  as  dictatori<M 
vpoa  his  reasons  for  this  prodigious  and  sublime  act  of  hardihood,  history  is  silent.  And 
bence,  indeed,  would  seem  to  arise  such  a  difficulty  as  had  just  been  conjectured.  If  you 
make  a  man  the  hero  of  a  play,  you  must  necessarily  make  him  speak  in  his  own  person ; 
and  just  as  necessarily,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  progress  of  your  five  acts,  you  must  make 
him  account,  out  of  his  own  lips,  for  what  he  does.  But  how  is  this  to  be  easily  effected 
with  a  historical  character,  of  whose  incentives  to  what  he  doeSy  ancient  historians  seem 
to  decline  all  explanation  ? 

In  another  country,  however,  a  tragedy  of  Sylla  has  been  produced,  and  its  author,  M. 
Jouy,  of  the  French  Academy,  has,  in  his  own  apprehension,  found  no  obstacle  in  the 
way.  Upon  the  authority  of  Montesquieu,  that  gentleman  refers  to  what  can  be  nothing, 
or  little  less  than  patriotism,  not  only  Sylla's  ab^cation,  but  even  his  usurpation  of  the 
dictatorship,  thus — (I  quote  from  M.  Jouy*s  preface  to  his  tragedy) : — 

^  Sons  la  plume  de  Tauteur  de  la  grandeur  et  decadence  des  BomaiTUf  Sylla  devieat 
le  reformateur  de  Rome ;  et  veut  les  ramener  a  Tamour  de  la  liberty,  par  les  horreurs  de 
la  tyrannic,  et  quand  il  a  sufficement  abuse  du  pouvoir  dans  Tinteret  de  la  republique, 
qu'il  ne  separe  pas  de  ses  vengeances  person nelles,  satisfait  de  la  le9on  sanglante  qu'il  a 
donnd  d  ses  compatriots,  il  brise  lui  meme  la  palme  du  dictateur  qu'il  a  usurp^.** 

And  therefore— 

**  Ce  n'est  point  Sylla  si  imparfaitement  esquis^  par  Plutarque,  c'est  ce  Sylla  si  admi- 
rablement  indiqu^  par  Montesquieu,  que  je  veuille  reproduire  sur  la  scene." 

But  there  is  no  reason,  notwithstanding  M.  Jouy*s  preference,  why  Montesquieu,  who 
lived  about  seventeen  hundred  years  after  Sylla,  should  be  authority  for  his  patriotism, 
when  Plutarch,  who  lived  only  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  him,  says 
nothing  on  the  subject,  nor  Appian,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Plutarch  ;  nor  Vsierius 
Maximos,  who  lived  very  nearly  a  century  still  closer  to  Sylla.  And  since  Montesquieu 
eould  not  have  derived  his  reading  of  Sylla's  motives  from  these  authorities^  where  did 
beget  it? 

YOU  lU  N0«  IX.  1 
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Thet%  if  a  point  still  more  perilous  to  M.  Jouy,  and  a  curious  and  rather  ast^Hushin^ 
one  it  is.  A^^iat  M.  Jouy  says  for  Montesquieu,  that  writer  does  not  say  for  Kiinip^lf 
Nay,  he  sajrs  the  very  contrary,  as  follows — <<  La  fantasie  qui  lui  fait  quitter  la  dicta- 
ture  semUe  rendre  la  vie  a  la  republique,  mais  dans  la  fureur  de  ses  succes  U  avait  hit 
des  choses  qui  mirent  la  Rome  dans  Timpossibilit^  de  conserver  sa  liberty.** — And 
Montesquieu  supplies  a  frightful  list  of  the  things  which  Sylla  did,  tending  to  destroy 
the  liberties  of  Rome.  It  will  further  be  noticed,  from  this  last  quotation,  that  instcfad 
of  ascribing  to  patriotism  Sylla's  abdication  of  the  dictatorship,  Montesquieu,  very . 
conveniently  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  penetration,  absolutely  calls  his  motive  or 
impulse  upon  that  occasion,  <<  whim,"  and  nothing  else.  But  the  fact  is,  M.  Jouy,  in 
presenting  toe  Paris  audience  a  tragedy  of  Sylla,  tried,  in  order  to  ensure  suecess  for 
his  drama,  to  paint  in  its  hero,  the  character  of  Napoleon ;  and  as  history  stood  in 
the  way  of  such  a  project,  he  had  very  little  hesitation  in  getting  rid  of  it.  He  hit  his 
mark,  however,  with  indeed  considerable  assistance  from  Talma,  who  gave  an  hnitatieoi 
of  the  companion  of  his  youth,  even  to  the  adjustment  of  his  own  sta^e  wig ;  and  the 
worthy  Parisians  flocked  night  after  night  to  enjoy,  under  the  name  of  the  old  Roman 
dietator,  the  political  sentiments,  allusions,  and  even  personal  peculiarities,  of  the  great 
diief>  then  uppermost  in  their  thoughts — I  wa^  going  to  say  affections.  M.  Jouy  could 
hare  written  his  tragedy  in  a  fitter  view  than  this. 

Having  said  so  much  in  admission  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  attempt,  I  hope 
I  shall  not  incur  the  charge  of  temerity  for  having  engaged  in  it  all.  With  very  Uttle 
assistance  eertainly,  I  have  had  to  sit  down,  and,  after  careful  study,  venture  a'  ifeNT^ 
solution  of  the  enigma  of  Sylla's  dark  character,  and  above  all,  of  the  last  grand  act  of 
his  public  existence.  If  I  have  failed,  let  me  be  judged  only  as  severely  as  the  reader's 
recollections  of  history  will  warrant.  Nor  shall  I  attempt  to  conciliate,  in  a  jHrefaee^ 
hit  good-natured  dispositions  towards  my  dramatic  scenes,  by  a  detailed  aceount  (^ 
why  and  wherefore  I  constructed  them  as  they  are,  for  if  they  do  not  tell  their  own 
•toiy,  so  &r  at  least,  they  tell  nothing.  It  is  useless  trying  to  argue  a  man  into  a  eon* 
Tietion  of  the  plausible. 

I  beg  leave  to  be  understood,  however,  as  by  no  means  depreciating  the  French 
famgedy,  as  a  litemry  composition.  Indeed  I  give  proofs  more  substantial  than  werds» 
of  a  deferential  sense  of  M.  Jouy's  talents,  by  appropriating,  in  my  play,  as  mudi  of 
Us  as  might  consistentiy  be  made  use  of.  This  could  not  indeed  be  mudi,  when  the 
identity  of  the  principal  personage  was  to  be  changed ;  when  consistentiy  with  the 
national  dramatic  taste,  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  write  a  drama  of  action  rather 
than  of  narration ;  when,  in  this  view,  three  years,  instead  of  M.^Jouy^i  three  hours» 
of  Sylla's  life  were  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  when,  as  necessarily'perhaps,  a  new  bye- 
{dot  altc^ther  was  to  be  invented,  and  M.  Jouy's  non-historical  personages  conse- 
quently quite  given  up. 

The  two  first  acts  then  of  this  tragedy,  have  no  parallels  in  the  French  one.  Bui 
Sylla's  audience  scene  in  the  third  act  is  taken  from  M.  Jouy ;  and  the  first  sixteen 
fines  of  it  are  but  translations  or  adaptations  from  him,  as  also  are  the  silthat  conchtde 
it }  while  the  intermediate  passages  are  original  in  matter  and  language.  NoLt,  Julias 
alone  with  SyUa  in  the  fourth  act,  is  equivalent  to  Claudius  alone  with  him  in  the  same 
act  of  the  French  play.  The  grand  historical  situation  in  the  fifth  act,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  common  property ;  one  incident,  however,  that  grows  out  of  it,  namely  the 
attempt  of  Julius  to  stab  Sylla,  was  most  probably  suggested  by  the  same  attem|it  in 
the  person  of  M.  Jou/s  imaginary  heroine,  Valeria.  Of  all  M.  Jou/s  secendarjr 
characters,  that  of  CatUine  alone  has  been  preserved ;  but  this  similitude  was  also 
historically  imperative.  And  Catiline's  agency  in  the  plot  is  also  generally  similar  i 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  he  receives  action  from  his  French  counterpart.  And  from 
the  many  speeches  of  M.  Jouy's  Sylla  to  the  people  in  the  Forum,  the  spirit  of  some 
lines  has  been  copied ;  while  the  following  three  good  ones  are  idmost  literally  tnns* 
fatted— 

"  Me  voila  desarm^ !— je  vous  livre  ma  vie — 
Au  complots,  aa  poignards,  j*  oppose  inon  genie — 

Cberon^e,  Orchomene,  et  I'efiVoi  de  mon  nom !" 

I  have  now  confessed  the  extent  of  the  thefts  of  which  I  am  consdotts  $  yet  ti&et 
•eeming  imitations  may  perhi^s  occur  to  the  very  critical  reader.  J.  B» 
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SYLLA.    A   TRAGEDY. 


Bnmuititf  9enUnitie  :— 

SnxA  Cbtheous  Cbntueioh 

CuBTiirt  Metbllus  80LDtS& 

LBFIDUS  AWTDlVt  CHIBFAvdUB. 

CATIUini  LiBVAS  PlBSt  CiTIZXH 

MiTifi  G&4S8UI  First  Tbibunb  Bbcond  ClnzBN 

LoGBBTiw  QfuxA  Sbcond  Tbibunb 

and  Abiobabzanbb,  Kiugi  of  Cappadocia;  Aechilaus;  Parthian  Ambassaderti  Lktarfi 
Soldiarfy  Knighti^  Angun,  Citizens,  AtteadantSi  &c.  Ice 

Phbtnb, 
Female  Attendant 


ACT  I. 

8wi  L^Tke  Sea  CoaH  at  Brundusium.    Lucretius  OftUa  aoA  CetUmrimf  meeiing, 

with  Forces. 

CxNT^— Well  met,  Ofella. 

Op.— ^Well  met— 4ieel  for  our  hopes 

How  fresh  and  fair  the  rassal  breese  hokU  oil) 
No  speek  is  in  the  skji  no  threat  of  storm^ 
The  dimpled  sea  inyites  a  deaying  passage^ 
And»  far  and  near,  her  strands  spread  out  in  sUehoe^ 
Seem,  like  ourselves,  hushed  with  an  expeetdtioii. 

{Ihmijfuiksmd.) 
Another  IHend? 

Enter  Marcus  Crassus^  wiA  forces. 
Cras^— Behold! 
Op.^— Old  Marcus  Crassus ! 

In  exile  you  have  heard  out  joyful  summons  ? 
Cras.— Aye,  and  from  exile  here  do  answer  it. 

Oftlla,  hath  our  Sylla  promised  us  ? 
Op^— He  Hath. 

Cbas.— >Was  to  embark,  this  morning,  {pointing)  at  byrrachium? 
Op^— And  here,  to-day,  upon  Brundusium^s  coast, 

Will  land.    But  my  good  Crassus,  e're  we  parted, 

From  fickle  Rome,  methought  her  Sylla's  hand 

As;unst  relapses  such  as  ours  had  charmed  her  ? 

l^e  old,  gaunt  lion,  Marius,  quailed  befbre  him. 

Seeking  his  distant  lair !     But  who  comes  now  ? 
Cbas.— Some  that  may  better  spin  the  story  out. 
Op^— Cethegus — at  my  summons  leading  on 

Another  force. 
Cbas. — And  with  him  Catiline ; 

Who,  if  he  brings  no  soldiers  at  his  back. 

Doth  breed,  in  brain  and  bosom,  work  enough 

For  myriad  legions. 

Enter  Catiline  and  Cethegus^  teithforces* 
Op^— Welcome,  countrymen. 

It  is  the  place  and  time. 
Ceth— We  greet  Ofella. 
Cat«— What— Marcus  Crassus,  too  ?    Oh  I  this  looks  hopefoL 

The  place  and— time«-OfeUa  ? 
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Op.— Aye. 
Cat«— How  now  ? 

You  send  your  eyes  a  voyage  upon  the  water^ 

As  if 

Of«— Here  Catiline !    Near  yonder  neck 

Of  land 

Cat. — I  see  them ! 

Cras. — And  I,  too. 

Cbth. — ^And  I. 

Cat. — As  yet,  no  bigger  than  a  busy  flock 

Of  white  sea-mews,  their  wings  touched  with  the  sunlight. 
Of. — As  they  come  on,  the  nearer  point  will  hide  them. 
Cbas. — And  in  the  pause,  for  lack  of  better  pastime. 

You,  Catiline,  advise  Ofella,  here, 

What  did  ye  all  at  Rome,  after  his  parting. 
Cat. — The  soldiers  marched  to  Capua,  where  their  camp 

Shouted  up  Onna. 
Op. — What  then  said  your  Senate  ? 
Cat. — Little,  until,  to  give  them  time  for  babbling. 

Old  Marius,  after  roaming  thro*  the  world 

In  search  of  novelties,  struck  home  again. 

A  flock  of  citizens  cackled  out  to  meet  him. 
Cat#— Oh,  yes ;  his  own  primevab. 

So,  he  took  Ostia ;  and  with  Cinna  leagued, 

Scowled  at  us  from  the  brow  of  the  Janiculum. 
Cbth. — And  then  the  Senate  sent  Metellus  to  them. 
Cat. — Metellus's  men  would  fight — with  Marius,  tho'. 

If  not  against  him.     That's  the  last  of  it : 

For  then  we  oped  our  gates,  and  let  them  in, 

And  both  were  Consuls. 
Cbth. — Lucius  Catiline, 

The  last  you  have  not  told ;  the  last  and  worst 
Cat.— -Oh,  if  it  must  be  something  eloquent, 

I  can  go  on.    Poor  Cinna  walked  in,  smiling. 

At  our  first  humble  prayer  to  the  purpose. 

Not  so  old  Marius.     There,  outside  the  walls, 

Aflectedly  displa3dng  his  long  beard, 

(My  sword*s  length)  and  his  beggar*s  rags — there  stood  h^ 

Frowning,  and  muttering  something  of  the  ban 

Of  outlawry  upon  him — ^what,  Cethegus  ? 
Cbth. — Which  must,  he  said,  be  publicly  revoked 

Ere  he  would  enter. 
Cat. — The  obedient  people 

Proceeded,  in  due  course,  to  take  it  off. 
Cbth. — Then,  he — 
Cat. — No  longer  able  to  dam  up. 

With  such  stale  aflectation,  his  old  nature, 

Strode  onward  with  his  guards  into  the  city. 

Stabbed  the  liege  Consul  in  his  chair  of  state, 

And  in  the  Open  streets,  all  Senators 

He  met— and  he  was  Consul  then,  at  least 
Op. — Marcus  ? 

Look,  look !     Our  words  have  wiled  the  time : 

The  ships  now  ride  at  anchor. 
Cat. — See!  the  decks 

Alive  with  soldiers ! — ^wave  your  eagles  !-»they 

See'  us !  and  now  wave  theirs  I 
Op. — Shout!  shout! 
Cat. — Aye,  shout! 

The  boats  put  off— trumpets !    Oh,  I  should  know 
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The  man  that  now  leaps  io,  and  standing  up 

Amid  his  rowers,  looks  so  longingly 

To  land! 
Of— 'Tis  he !— our  Sylla ! 
All— SyUa!  Sylla! 
Cat. — Trumpets,  your  welcome ! 

I^Ua  appears  in  a  boat  with  sailors  and  soldiers  ;  he  lands* 

Syu — My  mother-land,  all  hail! 

Grods  of  old  Italy,  of  her  vales  and  mountains, 

H<ul,  hail !    My  fopt  is  on  my  natal  ground 

Again! 
Cat. — And  hail,  thou,  Sylla!  hail  and  welcome! 
All — Hail,  hail,  and  welcome,  Sylla! 
Syl. — Countrymen, 

Your  hands  around ;  first  gentle  Marcus,  yours-— 
Cbth— (To  Cataine)—Wiy  ? 
Cat. — Aibrcus  is  the  richest  of  us  all ;  \ 

,    And  he  that  will  have  wars,  must  not  lack —     f  ^  '^ 
Cbth— Monies  ?  >^Astae. 

Cat— 'Tis  like  the  word.  } 

Syl. — (Aside  to  Crassus) — ^It  shall  be  doubled,  Marcus. 

(Aloud) — Ofella — Lucius  Catiline — Cethegus. 
Of. — Your  friends  bring  pledges  of  sincerity 

To  greet  you,  Sylla.    Look  around. 
Syl. — I  see ; 

And  I  do  answer  them.     Our  eastern  foes 

Have  not  so  hacked  my  legions,  but  I  lead 

Some  hardy  veterans  home  again.     Behold ! 

Ofella,  this  way — I  did  freight  your  ship 

l^th  spoil  enough  to  lull  the  honest  zeal 

Of  twenty  modern  Consuls  ? 
Of*— Thro*  their  camp. 

Armed  but  with  it,  I  sent  my  emissaries. 

And  Scipio*s  legion  to  a  man  is  yours. 
Syl«— And  of  the  other  ? — ^tush — ^his  name — Urbanus  ? 
Of. — He  would  be  honest — so — 
Syl«— You  fought,  and  beat  him  ? 

Old  Marius,  friends  ? 
Cat. — Marius  is — 
Syl. — Coming  on ! 
Cat. — Marius  is  dead. 
Syl— Dead? 
Cat. — ^Dead. 

Syl. — ^He  hath  escaped  me^trun^et.) 
OF,.--(Poiniing  ojj^)— Metellus. 
Syl— I  do  greet  him.    Who  can  speak 

Of  Cneius  Pompey,  yet  ? 
Cat. — Young  Cneius  Pompey, 

Soul,  heart  and  hand  is  yours.    Already  he 

Hath  served  you. 
Syl. — I  req[>ect  that  youthful  Pompey. 

But  see— Metellus ! 

Enter  Metellus  with  forces. 
M£T^— Sylla ! 
Syl. — Aye — once  more 

The  Roman  Sylla.    Brave  Metellus,  thanks, 

For  this  most  timely  aid.    And  now,  friends  allf 

Methinks  we  swell  to  something  formidable 

And  may  be  thinking  of  a  deed  to  do. 
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Metonuiy  yon  have  latest  eome  from  Rome ; 
Declare  our  enemies. 
Met. — Carbo  and  young  Marius 

Have  been  appointed  Consuls,  in  the  places 
Of  Scipio  and  Urbanus. 
Syl. — ^And  have  taken 

The  field? 
BiET.^— They  have.    Carbo  lies  east  of  Romei 

With  twenty  thousand. 
Syl^— Beat  them  west,  Metellus ; 

You  can  do  that    And  nex^  where  may  we  meet 
Their  lion-cub  of  a  true  lio|i-sire  ? 
Young  Marius? 
Met. — As  I  hastened  on,  'twas  said 

That  he  had  marched 

Syl— To  meet  us  ? 

Countrymen,  Soldiers,  Romans,  Conqueroni 
Of  the  tamed  world  1     Abroad  has  Home  no  foe 
I  could  not  quell,  and  breeds  she  parricide 
At  home  ?     JTuU  world  against  her,  nothing^^-. 
Herself  her  only  scourge  ?    I  snatched  ye»  ffi^l^ 
EVe  last  I  left  ye,  from  rebellion's  gripe 
Your  olive  bough,  and  is  it  reft  again  ? 
Cat.— It  is — to  be  redeemed  by  you  again. 
SyIm— -It  is !  to  be  redeemed  by  me,  again ! 

Your  bands  1  and,  as  like  sand  I  scatterecl  wi^e 
The  swarming  hosts  of  Asia  and  ol4  Oreepe, 
So  will  I  purge  from  your  eternal  m^e 
This  in-bred  blotch !  Your  hands  and  Yoices  |  pwear ! 
Your  oaths  for  Rome  and  SylU^  (  swear  \ 
Ali#— We  swear. 

Syl-— Out  with  our  swords !  and  never  to  ou?  thighft 
Be  they  remitted,  till,  in  branch  and  rofit» 
We  lop  this  noxious  treason !    Romans,  prompt  me. 
A  wocrd — one  word  to  speak  our  patriot  wTatli--r 
Extermination  ? — aye — extermination ! 
Your  0€Uhs  again  I 
All— We  swear ! 
Syl. — Hear  us,  young  Marius ! 

And  let  the  savage  spirit  of  your  sire 

Catch  that  profound  response  \    My  couQtrym(% 

The  foe  at  once !     Metellus — ^ha  ? — ^noi  with  me  f 

(faking  to  himself y  as  he  searches  something  under  hit  robe^J 

Tablet  nor  scroll  ?  Metellus — Carbo'9  jhhM'*^ 

Lost  ? — that  were  bad  and  blamefol — no^-4  bold  Ikem— 

Myself,  amid  his  quaking,  traitor  eohon«, 

Will  find  young  Marius—^  I  to  Rom«i  l^  RotMi        (ExeunLj 


Scene  IL-^In  Rome,    A  Chamber.    Cuvtim  and  Phtft^ 

Phby*— Often,  too  often,  have  we  met  and  parted, 
In  mystery,  unsanctioned  and  unlawftil. 
And  oh,  how  perilous !     My  own  dear  Cm^ttiis^ 
Have  I  not  loved  as  woman  seldom  loves  ? 
To  trust  you,  take  you,  vow  a  secret  vow, 
With  one  I  know  not 

CuBT«-^And  you  wish  it  back, 
Phryne? 
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Phry.^ — There  is  a  something  tyrannous 

In  what  you  say,  now,  Curtius,     To  evade 

A  just  demand  upon  your  manliness, 

You  fright  me  with  the  prospect  of  a  loss 

You  know  must  overshade  all  other  grief; 

But  thus  you  should  not,  shall  not,  must  not — foT^ 

In  turn  I  can  out  threat — you  ttnll  not,  CurtiuSy 

Thus  mock  the  growing  agony  of  heart, 

The  silent  boding,  the  unbidden  tears, ' 

That 

Curt. — Phryne,  hear  me.     When  I  met  you  first — 

Phry. — That  very  first  sad  eve  we  ever  met  I 

Curt. — When,  with  your  aged  bondswomaiiy  you  walked 

Outside  the  dty  walls — 
Phry. — I  do  remember ! 

'Tis  now  some  forty  months.    I  was  a  child. 
Curt. — A  creature  wearing  fresh  the  first  blown  blossom 

Of  womanhood  I  I  saw  you ;  for  eternity 

Adored.     You've  told  me,  from  that  moment,  too, 

/  Was  your  chosen  ? 
Phry. — Above  all  mankind. 
Curt. — TTien^  nothing  did  we  know  of  one  anetheri 

But  that  we  were  beloved  of  one  another. 

For  mei  that  was  enough.    We  met  again ; 

And  oft ;  and  I  did  learn,  at  last,  yen  wer«     « 

The  ehild  of 

Phry.— .Sylla !     (Proudly.)  ' 

Curt. — Yes — even  that  man's  child. 

Phry. — The  child  of  Asia's  conqueror !  The  child 

Of  Marius'  scourge ! 

Curt. — Hold,  Phryne {Agitated  and  checking  hhMelf) 

Phry. — I  feared  npt 

To  tell  my  name. 
Curt. — I  heard — and — ^perhaps — 

In  it,  enough  to  bid  us  part  for,  ever ! 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  said  so  mi^ch. 
Phry. — It  is — and — ^first  or  last,  so  much  appals  me. 

What  can  you  mean  ?  for  ever  ?  part  for  ever  ? 
Curt. — At  least  I  heard  enough  to  make  me  hide 

My  name,  my  father's  name — ^from  you — ^tho'  not 

A  breath  to  shake  you  on  your  central  throne. 

This  heart. 
Phry. — Now  let  me  understand  it — ha  I 

And  will  my  black  conjectures,  sprung  too  late. 

And  'till  this  moment  spumed  at,  as  impossible-— 

Tho'  felt  most  awfully — will  they  take  shape 

And  true  existence !     Why  should  yon  have  heard* 

In  Sylla's  name,  a  sound  to  fright  you  ? — ^why  ? 
Curt. — To  fright  me  ?     Not  the  echo  of  a  sound  I 
Phry. — Then  to  compel  that  mystery  you  speak  of, 

And  to  suggest — ^if  not  compel — ^your  wish. 

Or  thought — of  parting  ?    My  beloved,  speak ! 

A  deadly  meaning  gathers  on  your  brow — 

And  your  lip  parehes,  and  your  bosom  heaves 

With  hot  concealment- 

Entery  hastily^  Lepidus. 
Lbp. — Curtius!  I  have  sought  you— 

Your  pardon,  lady  Phryne — I  have  sought  you 

In  earnest  speed 
Curt«— Here,  Lepidus— the  cause  ? 
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Lbp.<— Sylla  has  landed  at  Brundusium — 

And — ^leagued  with  Crassus,  Pompey,  and  Cethegus— 

EVe  this  your  brother  and  himself  have  met. 
Curt. — ^'Tis  sudden — ^tho'  expected. 
Phry. — That  man's  face  I 

My  Curtius ! 
Curt. — Hath  the  news  yet  reached  the  city  ? 
Lep«-— It  hath  indeed. 
Curt. — And  what  effects  appear  ? 
Lbp. — Terror  and  silence. 
Curt. — Nothing  more?    Oh,  Phryne, 

The  hour  has  come  when  you  at  last  should  know  me ! 

And  deem  not  my  concealment  cowardly, 

Or  else  put  on  in  selfish  caution,  merely 

For — so  let  me  be  judged — and,  now,  befriended-— 

If  I  did  ever  fear — nay,  yet^  I  do  not — 

That  I  should  seem — or  shall — ^too  questionable 

For  your  regard — Lepidus ! — nothing  more  ? 

The  senate  ?  do  they  quake  ? 
Phry. — Curtius  I  say  on! 
Lep. — They  do — and  have  assembled  to  prepare 

A  tame  submission  to  him. 
Curt. — But  the  people  ? 

Beloved  Phryne ! — ^then— and  all  along — 

As  now — ^with  help  from  fortune — I  was  strong 

In  friends  and  party — stronger,  sweet,  than  yoiv— 

The  people,  Lepidus  ? 
Lxp«— Hang  down  their  heads — 

Or,  in  the  public  places,  or  at  corners^ 

Glare  strangely  at  each  other 

Curt- — Abject  dods ! 

Lep. — Even  the  patricians,  our  most  wordy  friends, 

Prepare  to  leave  the  city. 
Curt. — Slaves  and  cowards ! 
Phry* — If,  here,  you  would  not  see  me  at  your  feet, 

In  fainting  helplessness,  turn !  turn  and  speak ! 
Curt* — First,  then,  your  father,  Phryne 
Phry. — He  is  dead! — 
Curt. — Hath  landed. 
Phry.— Safe?  In  health? 
Curt* — As  I  can  hear. 

Safe — yet. 
Phry* — The  gods  of  Rome  be  thanked,  my  Curtius  I 
Curt. — Cursed  be  the  sun  that  lit  him  to  our  shores ! 

Curst  be  the  winds  and  waves  that  helped  him  on 
Phry. — How ! 

J  Curt. — Phryne,  Phryne,  now  we  part,  indeed 

Lep.— Haste !  our  few  friends  await  you  in  the  Forum  1 
Curt. — And  still,  oh  still,  be  it  in  mystery ! 

Farewell  my  soul's  own  queen !  thro*  good  or  ill. 

Thro'  time  and  tide,  my  own  eternal  Phryne ! 

Farewell ! 
Phry* — Stay,  yet !  a  little  moment  yet ! 

Say  it !  altho*  it  cleave  the  conscious  roof 

And  crush  me !  tho'  it  make  my  heart  a  silence ! 

I  swear — wiU  swear  by  any  oath — ^you  shall  not. 

Until  you  answer  me ! — say  it !  you  are 

The  son 

Curt. — The  youngest  son  of  Caius  Marius.   (Exewd  Curiiui  Sf  Lepidus.) 
(Pkxyne  shrieks,  tatters  to  her  knees  and  hides  herjace  with  her  hands.) 

END   OF   ACT   I. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENB  h^^Rome.    The  Forum.    Catiline^  Aufidiw^  Lamas. 

Ijbn. — He  hath  been  with  us  as  a  hurricane 

That  desolates  and  leaves. 
CAT^-But  what  did  Sylla? 
L^N. — First,  rushing  to  the  Forum,  here,  he  taxed 

The  people  with  their  past  disloyalty — 

Then  ordered  sale  of  all  the  property 

Of  those  who  fled — stationed  a  legion  with  us. 

And  parted  suddenly,  as  he  had  come. 

AuF. — His  soldiers  shouting  the  defeat  of 

Cat. — Marius ! 

Ljbn. — Is  Marius  beaten  ? 

Cat.— I  beheld  his  flight. 

AuF. — And  whether  hath  he  fled  ? 

CAT.-^Unto  Praeneste ; 

And  after  him  our  hero,  Sylla,  hastens. 
LiBN. — Then,  Carbo  and  the  Samnite  general 

Are  now  his  only  foes  ? 
Cat. — If  yet  they  are. 

AuF. — His  last  words  to  the  people  were — "  I  live 

In  times  of  dread  necessity,  and  I  will  act 

Up  to  them  ;  yet,  my  friends  should  nothing  fear ; 

Their  enemies  and  mine  alone  may  tremble." 
LjBN. — What  did  he  fully  mean  ? 
Cat.— 'Twere  hard  to  say, 

Altho'  the  words  are  plain.     There  ever  was 

About  him,  as  a  cloud,  impervious  will 

In  which  he  dwells  a  living  light,  himself, 

Unto  himself — an  unrevealed  man 

To  all  beside. 
AuF. — Nay,  Sylla  is  impetuous. 

And  little  else,  save  fortunate. 
Cat. — Impetuous ! 

The  impetuosity  of  a  dread  machine* 

Whose  hundred  well-knit  parts  take  measured  motion, 

Perhaps  he  hath — ^no  other. 
Ljen. — Would  he  now 

Strike  for  the  consulate  ? 
Cat. — The  consulate  ? 

Tlie  common  consulate  ?    Ye  know  not  Sylla. 

Hark ! — hark !     {A  distant  clamour.) 
AuFiF— 'Tis  he  returned ! 
Cat. — Oh  no — some  tumult. 

Ljbn. — Let's  question  it.    {Ex.  Lcenas  and  At^idius.) 
Cat. — You  know  him  not,  indeed, 

Senators  ;  and,  for  the  sway  of  such  a  mind 

'Tis  fit  you  should  not.     But  he  is  mt/  study ! 

Tliis  dark,  unknown,  and  irresistible 

Spirit  of  power,  who  wills  himself  to  be 

The  thing  he  dares  aspire  to,  and  is  it, 

Self  made,  and  self  confirmed.     I  did  not  tell  them, 

That  on  the  sybil  leaf  of  his  shut  soul 

One  line  at  least  I  have  interpreted. 

I  did  not  say,  that,  when  unto  the  herd 

He  sometimes  rants  of  holy  patriotism, 
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It  U  but  good  enaction  of  a  part 

Well  conned  in  secret  motive,  and  contempt ! 

Re-enter  Aufidius  and  Lcsnas^  with  people. 

AuF.— rShut  all  the  gates! 

Pboplb — The  Samnites ! 

Cat. — Telesinus  ? 

AuF. — Yes,  Sylla  missed  them,  or  they  baffled  him, 

Between  Praeneste  and  our  wretched  Rome, 

And 

Enter  First  Trihuney  with  people. 

1st  Trib. — Lost !  our  men,  led  out  by  Appius  Claudius 
Fly  from  the  Samnites ! 

Enter  Second  Tribune^  also  withpeople,  among  whom  are  Curtius  and  Lepidus. 
2nd  Trie. — Thro'  the  eastern  gates 

They  burst  their  way,  and  Telesinus  follows ! 

Enter  Soldiers  with  an  Eagle. 

Sol. — Save  yourself,  friends !    (Shout  to  oneside^  and  ttpngtet) 

Hark  to  their  shout! 
AuF.— And  where 

Is  your  great  Sylla  now  ?    (To  Catiline,) 
Cat^ — Hark !  Sylla  answers ! 

{Trumpet  and  shout  to  the  other  side.) 

Enter^  at  that  side,  Sylla  with  forces,  he  snatches  the  Eagle. 
Syl«— Stand  on  your  lives !     No !  stand  not !  b&ck  ftgain! 

Back,  ye  poor  home-turned  fencers !     Catiline— 

This  scroll  unto  the  people — Citizens, 

Await  me,  here,  till,  in  your  name  I  ask 

These  Samnites  what  they  shout  for.    Back,  I  8ay» 

Ye  pageant-warriors,  holiday  protectors 

Of  your  old  Rome !  see  ye  not  by  my  side 

The  law-givers  of  Greece  and  Asia ! 

Aufidius,  Lsenas,  Senators — I  will  meet 

Your  brethren,  at  my  palace,  in  an  hour — 

(Ex.  Aufidius  and  Lcemis.) 
And  now,  my  comrades,  try  them !  outside  the  walls, 
There's  room  for  fighting — turn  with  us,  hare-hearts  I 
By  Mars,  the  man  that  only  looks  behind  him 
I  will,  with  my  own  hand,  strike  down  I 
Turn !  forward  !     (Ex.  Sylla  and  soldiers.) 

Curt. — Now,  Lepidus,  to  stir  them  !     (As  all  looh  off) 

Lsp^ — No — not  while  Catiline  is  here  to  mark  you— 
He  knows  your  person  well. 

Cat. — The  happiest  fortune 

Must  still  attend  him.     What's  this  scroll,  which  he. 
Amid  his  sneering  rage,  had  thought  and  time 
To  hand  me?    (Reads  it.) 

IsT  Trib. — How  the  people  throng  the  walls  ? 

CiTZ. — Let's  on  to  join  ihem — 

Trib. — ^No— for  heard  you  not 
His  charge  to  wait  bim  here  ? 

Cat*— It  is  digested, 

Planned  and  set  up  from  the  foundation  line 
In  method  and  assurance,  wonderfuL 
People  of  Rome,  t>ur  Sylla  sends  you — ihis^^ 
Who  answers  it  ? 

CiTZ. — Our  Tribunes  who  are  here. 

Cat.— Then  you  and  they  attend  to  me.    In  this  time 
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Of  outrage  'giunst  the  liberties  of  Rome, 

SjIUl,  engaged  in  erery  way  to  serve 

Her  and  yourselveSy  demands  that,  once  again> 

You  dp  revive  tlie  office  of  Dictator, 

Which,  in  your  former  need,  befriended  you. 

Here  is  the  ample  shape  of  his  advice, 

And  now  your  tribunes  will  consider  it 
CuRT.^— Oh  monstrous,  monstrous ! 
Lsf • — Peace,  my  Curdus,  peace ! 
IsT  Trib^ — Sylla  is  our  deliverer — ^his  voice 

Should  be  our  law. 
Cat^— Ye  will  examine  it. 

In  every  view.    Pray  you,  peruse  the  writing—* 

At  the  conclusion,  very  modestly 

Put  forth,  there  is  a  personal  request 

From  Sylla.    Read  it.    Ye  have  gratitude. 

Reason  and  observation.    Read  it.    (Exit  CaHHne.) 
Gti^— Yes. 

Let's  hear. 
Curt. — ^What!  more?  ye  have  not  heard  enoueh? 

Dictator?  why?  where  be  your  consuls,  Romans? 

Your  Senators?  your  own  most  worthy  Tribunes? 

Why  stand  these  very  officers  befqre  me  ? 

When  Junius  Brutus  reckoned  with  the  Tarqnin — 

When  Mutius  braved  and  awed — lilone — unafmed— 

Amid  the  thousands,  the  invading  tyrant—^ 

When  Codes  sentinelled  yon  bridge,  and  cleft 

Yon  river! — ^where  was  your  dictator,  then  I 

Dictator ! — whom  ?  oh,  do  not  answer  me ! 

Is  it  not  written,  there,  to  be  transcribed 

In  your  own  blood! 
CiTZ— What's  written? 
IsT  Trib.— Sylla's  self 

Requests  vou  may  remember  his  good  deeds 

In  your  election. 
1st  Citz.— I^t  us  choose  him — 
|nd  CiTz. — Let  us! 
CORT. — Traitors  I-«-young  Marius,  Caius'  eldest  son— 

If  je  dispose  of  honours,  place  and  trust. 

Is  A« forgotten? 
IsT  Trib— Sylla  hath  not  been 

To  us,  the  tyrant  that  old  Marius  was. 

No — he  hath  shed  no  Roman  blood  in  Rome.    (Di^fU  shouting.) 
Enter  Lucretius  Ofella. 
Op.— Echo  back 

Oar  cheer !    The  Samnites  are  o'erthrown — 

Captive  Qr  slaughtered !    Sylla  doth  commend  him 

Unto  the  people ;  but  a  moment's  pause 

From  toil  he  asks ;  then,  in  a  peaceful  guise, 

Unarmed,  a  citizen,  he  will  come  to  greet  you.        (Exii  OfiOa.) 
CiTZ.— Huzza  I    Great  Sylla  I  Sylla  I 
Curt. — False,  base  tongues 

And  hearts !  when  after  many  wanderings 

Your  Marius  sought  again  the  gates  of  Rome— 

Ha — ^ye  remember  that  ? — ^ye  outlawed  him. 

From  place  to  place  he  strayed,  $,  vagabond 
Upon  the  earth — ^^neria,  Sicily, 

The  sands  of  Afirica  heard  his  lonely  footsteps. 

Amid  the  silent  ashes  of  old  Carthage 

Sternly  he  sat  awhile— and  note  ye  when 
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That  Cimbrian  slave — a  dagger  in  his  hand-^ 

And  he  in  solitude  with  the  fettered  Marius, 

Shrank  back  but  from  his  word  and  frown— and  fled. 

The  dagger  idly  dropt,  in  fear  away, 

Leaving  a  bloody  business  unperformed  I 

Reptiles  I — his  pilgrimages  done,  the  old  hero, 

A  deity  in  years  and  recolleclions, 

Stood  scarred  and  reverend  at  your  city  gates. 

And  even  thus  ye  shouted  his  return, 

Thus  thronged  to  meet  him  !    (Voices  abroad.    <'  SyUa  !  Sylla  /**) 

1st  Trib. — Peace- 
Great  Syila  comes  I 

CoBT — Great  Sylla  ?  Great  Sylla — forget  ye 
That  as  his  qussstor  in  Numidia 
Under  that  very  Marius — Caius  Marius — 
My  father — 'Marius — mine  I — this  very  Sylla 
First  learned  to  be  a  soldier ! 

EnUiT  SyUch  in  civil  attire — Catiline^  OfeUa,  Cethegus^  Knights^  Soldiers^  and 
People.    SyUa  now  comes  in  calmly  and  slowly. 

Syl- — ^Here's  a  voice 

Before  us,  friends. 
Curt. — No — ^yet,  yet  ye  have  not  felt  him. 

But  let  the  dark  unfathomable  Sylla 

Gain  mastery  o'er  ye, — even  that  he  seeks— 

And  to  the  latest  of  your  generations 

Remember  him ! 
Lbp. — ^Peace,  Curtius^  and  away— — 
Stl. — Catiline. 
Cat.— Sylla. 
Syl. — ^Know  we 

This  graceful  orator  ? 
Lbp. — Curtius,  delay  not !  CatiUne  wkispem  Sjylla. 

Curt. — ^Take  him— and 

Your  clinging  curse  together !  (Exeunt  Curtius  and  Lqwbis.) 

Syu — Catiline  I 

(Motions  towards  the  soldiers,  with  some  of  whom  ex.  CtUHine.) 

The  youngest  son  of  Marius — Julius  Marius.    (  Writes  in  his  tablets.) 
Cbth. — ^What  would  our  Sylla  with  the  citizens  ? 
Of. — I  know  not    But  he  will  address  them.     Sylla. 
Stl.— Lucretius  ? 
Of«— If  it  be  your  thought  to  speak 

Unto  the  people- 


Syl. — Tush.    My  countrymen- 


IsT.  Trie. — Hearken  to  Sylla. 

Syl. — By  Lucius  Catiline 

I  have  conferred  with  you — peace,  yet,  and  hear. 

E*re  on  my  eastern  wars  I  entered. 

The  hydra  faction  felt  my  chastisement. 

Returning  victor — victor  o'er  a  world 

Which  dared  dispute  your  sovereignty,  I  meet 

The  monster  rampant  in  your  streets  again. 

This  should  not  be — this  shall  not  I  That  it  may  not, 

Let  him  who  can,  now  name  the  stern  preventive. 

My  own  opinion  I  have  placed  before  you. 

IsT  Trib. — And  we  have  pondered  it. 

2nd  Trib. — And  in  the  name 

Of  Rome's  great  people  call  you  to  the  chair, 
Too  long  vacated,  of  supreme  dictator. 

Syl.— Such  is  the  people's  wish  ? 
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AL]>-Our  wish !  our  voice  I 

Stl. — Then,  tribunes,  your  insignia  and  lictors 

I  will  stand  here  till  you  return  with  them.  (Ex,  Tribunes.) 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  are  good  officers ; 

Good,  useful,  and  of  much  repute ;  and  I— 

The  very  first  assumption  of  my  power — 

Shall  ratify  them  ift  continuance, 

With  this  clause  only — that  to  keep  them  useful^ 

It  be  a  law,  no  Roman  citizen. 

One  chosen  tribune,  shall  be  eligible 

To  any  place  beside.     Ye  are  content  ? 
CiTZ. — All— all  content ! 
Others. — A  very  wise  enactment ! 
Syl. — Very.    For  ye  ?  Oh  thorough  politicians  I  (Aside,) 

Re'-enter  Tribunes  with  insignia  and  lictors. 

IsTt  Trie*— Receive  your  purple  and  your  golden  palm^ 

Types  of  a  power  uncontrollable. 
2nd  Trib. — Attend  your  sovereign  dictator. 
Syl. — Ye  will  observe,  that  as  a  single  citizen 

I  have  stood  here  to  court  your  free  election-- 

Speak  not,  but  let  me  on.     The  old  dictator 

Had  a  year's  reign.     For  me,  I  cannot  promise^ 

In  space  so  limited,  to  carve  ye  out 

The  benefits  I  purpose.    'Tis  set  down 

Even  in  the  instrument  ye  hold,  I  cannot : 

And,  would  ye  mock  me  with  the  sound  and  shadow 

Of  a  power  whose  substance  I  can  never  wield,— 

Here,  now,  I  do  abjure  your  palm  and  purple, 

Reserving  to  myself  some  other  way 

To  save  the  state  and  crush  her  enemies. 

Read  ye  that  scroll  ? 
1st  Trib. — It  is  set  down,  indeed — 
2nd.  Trib.— And  also  a  proposal  that  the  ofiice 

In  Sylla's  person  be  perpetual. 
Syl. — Aye.    That  is  set  down,  too. 
1st.  Trib. — An  innovation. 
Syl. — An  innovation — yet  consider  it. 

With  innovations  am  I  called  to  cope. 

Consider  it. 
2nd.  Trib. — We  have,  and  now  approve  it. 

Live  Sylla,  our  perpetual  dictator ! 
All — A  vote  I  a  vote ! 
Syl. — Stand  to  your  vote,  then,  citizens  I 

The  dread  superiority  ye  give 

In  love  or  fear  I  ask  not — now  abide  !  (Ascends  the  rostrum.) 

All  Romans  hear  me  I  When  I  first  essayed 

To  save  the  state,  my  means  were  inefiectual» 

Because  in  weak,  fond  leniency,  abortive. 

But  now,  in  renovate  authority, 

And  as  the  mouth  of  Rome — her  high  dictator,— 

Sylla,  no  more  as  Sylla,  but  as  sovereign — 

While  all  the  feeble  yearnings  of  his  nature 

He  smoulders  in  che  incense  of  his  wrath — 

Attend  my  judgment.    Blow  for  blow  I  judge  I 

Let  all  who  hope  to  live  as  sons  of  Rome, 

Rise  up  in  strength  and  smite  her  enemies  ! 

The  honours  and  the  wealth  of  the  denounced 

To  the  destroyer !  be  their  issue  slaves  I 

Their  childreo's  children  born  in  vassalage  t 
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For  come  this  musty  till  Tiber*i  ydlov  c\mk 
Grow  scaiiet,  ere  our  coantrj  stand  ayengedf 
Free,  dreaded*  and  secure  I 

Re-^nter  Catiline.    SyUa  descends  rapidly. 
StIm — ^Young  Julius  Marius  ? 
Cat. — Our  hot  pursuit  was  vain,   t 
Stl.— That  irketh  me. 

Cat. — But,  here  without,  we  hold  a  quaking  crowi 
Syl. — ^Prisoners  ? 
Cat.--— Marians,  who  submit  themselves 

Unto  your  mercy. 
Syl.^ — 'Tis  a  word, — at  present — 

Mercy  I  Lead  them  to  the  Campus  Martins. 
Cat.— Their  prayer  ? 
Stl. — ^Lead  them  to  the  Campus  Martins ! — 

Have  I  not  spoken? — ^hark,  again— (fFXt^Mr^.) 
Cat.— Shall  I 

Await  it  ? 
Sru— No.    Follow  me  to  my  house.  iSxU  CaHlme.'i 

Lictors,  your  office.    Brother  soldiers,  with  me«     (JSaDetmi  ommm) 

SciNB  II.— /n  i^lUs  Palace.    Aufldiusy  Ltmas,  and  S^naiars. 
AuF. — In  his  own  house — to  make  the  senate  wait  him  I 
Ljbm.^ — He  comes  at  last— and  note  ye  how  attired 

And  tended  ? 
Avf— In  the  palm  and  purple  I  LictorsI 

En$er  SMla,  Cetkegue,  Kni(fhe^  Litimre. 
Stl.— ^Sages  of  Rome— Eupator  Mithridates 

Hath,  in  the  heart  of  nis  own  wildeniessi 

Sued  at  my  knee  for  Roman  clemency. 

Barbarian  multitudes  have  bled  to  miuce 

Oblation  for  the  Roman  blood  he  wasted^ 

Your  eagle  soars  unchecked  o'er  the  ^geani 

The  Bosphorus,  the  Euxincy  the  Propontis. 

Yet  wherefore  ?  On  the  savage  Caspian  shore 

Have  I  felt  gaunt  rebellion  fettered  down, 

Only  to  find  her  here  resuscitant 

On  mine  own  shore?  Behold  Rome's  fate  andSyUa*st 

Extermination  still  her  need  thro'  him-— 

Extermination^u.^nd  the  work  begun  I  {IHtUmi  erim.) 

Hark  to  my  evidence  I 
AuP« — ^What  fearful  cry, 

Sylla? 

Enier  Catiline. 
8TL.~The  Campus  Martins  ?) 
Cat. — ^Yott  have  heard  >  {Aside.) 

Their  last  appeal.  ) 

Stl«— -The  ezpiative  cry 

Of  some — such  as  we  spoke  of— who  have  felt 

The  vengeance  of  their  country.    More  shall  feel  it 

Look  on  me  I — on  the  robe  and  badge  I  wear, 

And  on  the  men  that  marshal  me  I 
Auf.— We  see 

And  own  the  high  dictator's  sovereignty. 
Syl^— Romans,  it  shall  be  owned.    Rome  shall  havc^eaee— > 

Peace,  tho'  it  were  but  silence  in  her  streets^ 

And  Senate — I  have  said  the  word — ^her  Senate! 

This  moment,  forty  traitors  have  access 

Evenle j««r benches.    You eaft rend Ihthr i 
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Here  writtea  down*    (Gives  a  seroU.) 
Enter  Metelius. 

Metellus  ?  home  so  soon  ? 

Carbo  and  you  have  met  ? 
Met. — For  our  last  meeting; 

His  force  is  broken — he,  a  fugitive. 
Syl« — Hark,  senators.    3\nd  no^v  you  have  perused 

The  list,  thus  we  dispose  it. 

(Takes  back  the  scroll^  and  hands  it  to  the  Chie/ZictorJ) 

Act !     (To  the  Chief Lictor  ;  some  of  the  senators  present  are  arrested) 

Enter  Marcus  Crassus. 
Prxneste  ? 
Cras. — My  task  is  sped.    Prsneste  bows  to  Sylla. 
Syl. — Then  let  young  Marius  stand  before  me. 

Enter  Phryne^  unseen  by  Sylla. 
Cras. — Him, 

With  a  chief  officer,  we  found  beneath 

The  walls,  self-slain. 
(^:  ,\\   '        Syl. — Again  the  Marian  foils  me — Lictor,  look  to  them. 
;  -  .  .   :    -      Phry.— My  father,  welcome  home! 
Syl— Child!— dearest  child! 

Alone  I  had  preferred  our  meeting,  Phryne, 

But  bless  it  even  now ! — one  is  secured — 

The  other — Julius  Marius — 
Phby.— Father!  father! 
Syl.— Phryne,  impede  not  thus  the  grave  dispatch 

Of  the  State's  businefls— him— 
Phry. — Oh  let  me  pray 

One  thing»  this  very  blessed  hour  we  meet  I 

Long,  very  long  have  you  abandoned  Phryne 

For  your  stern  wars — list  to  my  prayer !  end  now, 

Without  a  word,  your  this  day's  occupation. 

And  sit  with  me  among  our  'household  gods. 

And  let  your  Phryne  warm  her  shivering  heart 

In  a  fond  father's  smile— do  not  gainsay  me  1 

Syl*— Well .    Julius  Marius 

Phry, — Without  a  word ! 

Without  one  single  word ! — upon  my  knee, 

A  duteous  daughter's  knee — that  is  my  suit! 
-*-    ,        ...  Syl.^— A  very  womanish  and  wayward  one. 

J>HRY. — Oh,  call  it,  think  it  anything,  but  grant  it! 

Shew  Phrvne,  after  years  of  separation. 

You  love  her  now,  even  in  her  time  of  meeting ! 
Syl.^ — ^Weak  girl,  you  weep  ? 
Phry. — I  do — ^my  heart  weeps  in  me ! 
Syl. — For  such  a  childish  thing  ? 
Phry* — For  that,  and— joy 

To  see  you  home  again. 
Syl. — Rise — take  your  suit— 

Well-beloved  child — creature  for  whom  I've  wept 

In  absence,  when  no  man  did  know  or  think  it- 
Image  of  your  dead  mother — take  from  me, 

(Leads  her  to  the  wing  and  ha^  hf  1^ 

Whatever  I  can  grant  you.    Senators — 

To-morrow,  at  high  noon,  we  speak  again. 

Re-enter  Phryne,,  agitated. 
Your  cheek  is  pale,  my  daughter? 
]^RY.---Hear  the  cause ! 

Aa  i  slept  o'er  the  threshold  •f  your  gats^ 
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A  very  aged  man,  all  spent  from  travel. 
Reeled  in,  and  fell  on  the  hard  marble ; 
Addressing  me,  in  frantic  tones,  he  said— 
"  I  am  the  eldest  citizen  of  Norba — 
And  now  the  only  one — " 

Syu— Ha  !— 

Phry. — "  Fve  come  here 

With  news  to  Sylla,  that  when  sorely  pressed 
By  his  beleaguers,  our  inhabitants 
With  their  own  hands  fired  their  own  city — and— 
All  except  me — in  f«ame  and  wreck  have  perished!" 

Syl. — It  was  the  last  rebellious  town 
Of  Italy.     Go  on. 

Phry — «  Tell  him,"  he  cried, 

•i  That  I  but  lived  to  bring  him  word  of  this — 
And  now — my  mission  ended — thus  escape  him.** 

Syl.— Hedied? 

Phry. — As  the  old  man  pronounced  these  words, 
He  plucked  a  dagger  from  his  withered  bosom, 
Shrieked,  plunged  it  back  again — and  was  a  corse ! 

SYL.'^After  a  pause,  abstractedly/  to  the  lictors.) 

Eemovethe  body.     Friends  I  and  grave  senators! 

Rome  has  not  now  to  fear  one  open  foe  I 

Fears  she,  thro*  me,  her  hidden  traitors  ?     Time 

Will  answer.     Phryne,  gentle  daughter,  in  ! 

No  I  Rome  does  not !     In,  in — my  only  child.    (ExewU.) 

END  OF   SECOND   ACT. 


INDIA— HER  OWN— AND  ANOTHER'S. 

{Continued from  Vd,  I,  page  433.) 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ROUILLAS. 

*^  We  ave  at  last  arriyed  at  that  critical  period  which  I  have  long  fbreseen,  whidi  renders  it  necMsarf 
Ibr  uf  to  determine  whether  we  ahall  take  the  whole  to  ourselves ;  for  it  is  not  hyperbole  to  aay— • 
to-morrow  the  whole  Moghul  empire  is  in  our  power.  After  the  lengths  we  have  run,  the  Pilncea 
of  Hindustan  must  conclude  our  views  to  be  boundless ;  they  have  such  instances  of  onrambicioii, 
that  they  cannot  suppose  us  capable  of  moderation.  The  very  nabobs,  whom  we  might  support, 
would  be  jealous  of  our  power.  We  must  become  nabobs  ourselves,  in  &ct  if  not  in  name.*^— 
Clivb. 


Thb  second  administration  of  Clive,  who 
was  sent  from  England  to  consolidate  the 
acquisitions  somewhat  awkwardly  achieved 
by  Vaosittart  and  his  council,  lasted  about 
two  years.  After  that,  Verelst  and  Cartier 
filled  successively  the  ofRce  of  president 
of  Bengal,  and  being  **  calm  unambitious 
men,  few  events  of  historical  importance 
occurred  :**— it  were  perhaps  more  accu- 
rate to  say,  that  few  striking  or  sudden 
changes  took  place  in  the  supreme  rela- 


tions of  the  state,  during  that  period.  For 
events  of  historical  importance  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  silent  and  the  noisy ;  and  all 
things  considered,  the  silent  are  of  much 
more  consequence  than  those  whose 
taking-place  clamours  for  observation.  In 
Bengal  a  great  event,  or  coming  forth 
into  light  of  a  new  fact  on  the  scroll  of 
human  destiny,  noiselessly  revealed  itself; 
no  less  a  fact  than  that  of  an  attempted 
government  by  two   separate  and  unlike 


f  Confidential  letter  ((rom  Atsdras)  in  1765,  to  Mr.  lious,  one  of  the  dUtdMs. 
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powcr8,^-the  one  native  and  hitherto  par- 
amount— the  other  alien,  and  hitherto 
tributary,  but  now  become  audacious  from 
impunity,  and  irresistible  in  force.  All 
the  old  respect,  and  moral  sense  of  duty, 
looked  after  the  paleino:  shadow  of  the 
Soubahdar  dynasty ;  all  the  fear  of  oppres- 
sion, and  all  the  fear  of  puriishuient,  looked 
towards  the  Presidency.  The  feelings  of 
the  community  wore  instinctively  devoted 
still  to  the  native  lawa  and  administration  : 
their  apprehensions  were  daily  riveted 
more  enquiringly,  upon  the  strange  and 
unintelligible  commands  of  their  new  mas- 
ters. How  this  usurpation  of  force  came 
by  degrees  to  be  submitted  to  as  irrever- 
sible; how  acquiescence,  in  the  course  of 
years,  grew  into  a  sulky  habit  of  obedience, 
and  how  the  nation's  soul  died  out 
the  while — ^will  be  seen  more  fully,  when 
we  come  to  review  separately  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  India  by  the  English — its  mo- 
difications and  results.  We  reserve  this 
portion  of  our  subject  till  the  conclusion  of 
the  narrative  of  those  events,  whereby 
India  ceased  to  be  her  own,  and  became 
another's.  Meanwhile  there  are  certain 
characteristics  of  the  system,  which  will 
develop  themselves  in  the  progress  of  our 
narrative. 

The  period  which  succeeded  the  tragic 
deeds  that  in  our  last  chapter  were  detailed, 
though  less  famous  in  its  appeal  to  the 
sympathy  of  nations,  was  in  truth  more 
fill  of  warning  to  Hindustan.  The  mo- 
narchs  of  Bengal  had  been  deposed,  sup- 
planted, and  banished  from  their  dominions; 
their  revenues  were  already  beginning 
to  build  palaces  in  England ;  and  the  dust  of 
their  despoiled  cities  had  begun  already  to 
forget  that  it  had  drunk  their  blood.  The 
Northern  Circars  had  been  in  like  manner 
wrenched  from  the  Nizam,  and  were 
henceforth  declared  to  be  a  province  of 
Great  Britain.  The  nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic  still  kept  up  a  show  of  separate  rule ; 
but  his  councils  were,  with  small  pretence 
of  secresy,  governed  by  the  solicitude  of 
his  no  longer  alienable  friends  and  allies  at 
Madras.  His  vanity  had  still  its  costly 
fare  of  ornaments,  and  retinue,  and  parade; 
and  as  many  drums  as  fbrmerly  were  beaten 
in  his  honour,  every  morn  and  eve ;  but  his 
independence  as  a  prince,  and  the  severalty 
of  his  kinedom  as  a  power  among  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth,  were  gone.  He  was  the 
vassal  of  the  English  governor  of  Fort 
George.  He  was  not  wholly  stript  as  yet  of 
Ihe  faculty  or  privilege  of  doing  mischief  to 
those  who  still  retained  the  name  of  being 

¥0L  II,  HO*  IX. 


his  subjects ;  but  his  power  to  do  them  any 
efficient  good — to  shield,  protect,  defend 
them — ^was  for  ever  passed  away.  Such,  in 
1770,  was  the  aspect  of  the  three  monarchs 
of  the  East,  with  whom  the  English  had 
hitherto  been  on  terms  of  intimacy. 

To  us,  we  freely  own,  such  wounds» 
though  dealt  upon  the  head  of  men  indivi- 
dually worthless,  are  causes  of  deep  and 
earnest  sorrow.  None  love  less  than  we  do, 
the  forms  of  oriental  rule.  None  hold  cheaper, 
or  of  less  account,  the  pretension  of  here- 
ditary right  to  govern,  or  the  entailed  ob- 
ligation to  obey.  None  would  more  gladly 
hear  that  India  also  had  begun  to  learn  the 
incurable  viciousness  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  to  calculate  how  much  the  chances-^ 
so  to  speak — are  against  the  lineal  succes- 
sors of  a  good  prince  being  worthy  of  him. 
And  among  the  sins,  and  they  are  legion, 
which  England  has  to  answer  for  towards 
India,  none  is  laden  with  a  deeper  curse 
than  this,  that  by  her  disregard  of  every 
principle  of  justice,  her  shameful  breach 
of  faith  and  professed  friendship,  and  her 
unconcealed  rapacity,  she  has  destroyed,  \ 
upon  the  threshold  of  European  intercourse 
with  the  East,  the  idea  in  the  minds  of 
its  people,  that  better  ways  of  rule,  like 
better  lights  of  faith,  might  be  learned 
from  the  more  favoured  continent.  How 
shall  the  missionary  hope  to  find  an  echo- 
witness  in  the  bosom  of  those  he  speaks 
to — how  shall  the  religion  of  the  spoiler 
sound  other  than  a  hideous  and  unplausible 
pretence,  when  full  of  words  of  love,  and 
self-denial,  and  beneficence,  and  infinite 
compassion,  its  votaries  are  signally  dis- 
tinguishable by  their  lust  of  unnatural, 
unjust,  and  unholy  gain  ?  Truly  this  is  to 
put  the  religion  of  our  Lord  to  open  shame. 
And  how  shall  the  worth  of  popular  insti- 
tutions be  believed,  or  European  attach- 
ment to  them  be  regarded  as  other  than  a 
mocking  irony,  where  the  recollection  of 
worse  than  Moslem  tyranny  or  Mahratta 
spoil,  is  branded  indelibly  upon  every  old 
man  s  memory,  is  overheard  by  every  boy 
round  the  winter's  hearth,  as  the  timid 
whisper  low  ? 

But,  destitute  although  the  inhabitants 
of  India  were,  of  any  notion  of  what  we 
call  representative  or  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  absolute — ^in  principle  at  least-^ 
as  their  system  of  monarchy  may  have 
been,  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  there  were  local  rights  and  franchises, 
not  a  few,  that  materially  modified  the  des- 
potism of  the  supreme  authority.  "  Pro- 
perty was  as  carefully  protected  by  Uws 
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as  in  Europe,*'  and  their  infringement 
sometimes  cost  a  prince  his  throne  or  life.* 
But  had  it  been  otherwise,  our  opinion  of 
the  invasion  and  usurpation,  whereby  that 
supreme  authority  was  subverted,  would 
not  essentially  be  changed.  Had  the 
Indians  felt  themselves  oppressed;  had 
they  bethought  them  of  seeking  greater 
liberty  than  they  had  before;  had  any 
thinking  portion  of  the  community,  anxious 
to  hasten  on  the  advent  of  amelioration,  as- 
sumed the  dangerous  and  seldom  useful 
privilege  of  calling  in  foreign  aid  against 
their  tyrants — ^the  case  would  have  been 
different  But  there  was  naught  of  this ; 
naught  that  by  any  diplomatic  straining  or 

frevarication  could  be  stretched  to  it. 
t  was  unmitigated,  unmistakeable  ag- 
gression upon  the  country  and  the  people, 
when  the  subsisting  sovereignties  were 
assailed;  and  it  was  a  stabbing,  with  intent 
to  kill,  the  nationality  of  India,  when  the 
monarchs  that  represented  that  nationality 
were  overthrown,  or  humbled  into  pen* 
sionaries. 

But  it  has  been  said,  and  not  untruly, 
that  whatever  loss  of  dignity  and  self- 
esteem  a  country  may  endure,  by  such 
violent  mutations  of  the  royal  power,  the 
happiness  of  the  many  does  not  always 
suffer — ^not  immediately  or  perceptibly  at 
least — thereupon.  Governnient  is  much 
more  palpable,  and  to  the  community  is 
much  more  influential  in  the  performance 
of  its  daily  administrative  duties,  than  in 
its  intercourse  with  foreign  states,  or  injts 
internal  exercise  of  what  may  be  terniied 
national  functions.  It  is  true  that  a  gradual 
and  exact  subordination  of  powers  to  the 
one  supreme  is  indispensable;  and  that 
auch  as  the  one  is,  such  are  the  subordinate 
many  ever  likely  to  be.  But  it  frequently 
takes  time  to  discern  this.  Practically  the 
conviction  can  only  be  made  sensible,  by 
habit  and  reflection ;  and  it  were  folly  to 
pretend  that  instances  have  never  occurred, 
or  may  never  happen,  where  the  subtlety, 
and  care,  and  wisdom  of  a  usurping  and 
anti-national  government,  may  introduce 
improvements  and  reformations,  appealing 
to  the  sense,  if  unable  to  engage  the  affec- 
tions, of  the  people.  And  however  short- 
lived and  unstable  such  advantages  may 
be^  or  hopwever  justly  the  people  refuse  to 
pay  any  gratitude  for  the  benefits  so  im- 
posed on  them,  we  can  imagine  men  so 
sick  and  weary  of  domestic  misrule,  as  to 

•  "  The  land-tax  of  India  considered  ;•*  by 
General  firiggs. 


hail  with  reckless  but  sincere  joy,  the  ques* 
tionable  intervention  of  alien  sympathy 
and  justice. 

In  the  story  of  Hindustan's  undoing,  we 
have,  however,  no  task  of  nice  discri- 
mination to  perform.  Not  only  was  the 
supreme  nationality  of  each  state  sub- 
verted, but  the  subordinate  and  perhaps 
more  important  nationalities  of  law,  pro- 
perty, and  taxation,  were  subverted  also. 
The  spirit  of  conquest  paused  not  at  the 
palace  gate.  We  have  already  heard  it 
there,  and  marked  its  tone  of  insolent 
menace,  and  imperious  boasting.  We  must 
now  observe  its  gait  and  mien,  in  the 
adawlut,  in  the  cutchery,  in  the  duannee.* 
When  "it  smote  the  plume  of  royalty,  how 
fared  the  rajahs,  the  zemindars,  and  the 
ryots  ?t  Following  the  course  of  the 
annals,  we  shall  learn. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  great 
lieutenants,  who  were  entrusted  by  the 
court  of  Delhi  with  large  provinces,  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  for  themselves,  in 
effect,  independent  sovereignties.  Ana- 
logous to  this  change,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent sphere,  the  local  chiefs,  in  many 
instances,  had  played  successfully  the 
same  game.  Availing  themselves  of  the 
embarrassment  of  their  suzerains,  they 
tried  to  emancipate  their  particular  do- 
mains from  those  tributes  that  pressed 
most  heavily  upon  them;  though  in  a 
majority  of  instances  a  real  as  well  as  no- 
minal allegiance  was  kept  up  to  the  sou- 
badhar  or  the  emperor.  The  continual 
recurrence  of  war,  made  this  a  matter  of 
self  protection  and  necessity.  A  riyali 
desired  to  be  independent  within  his  own 
territories,  and  to  administer  the  laws 
without  the  intervention  of  a  distant  and 
necessarily  ignorant  court ;  but  he  knew 
how  little  he  could  stand  alone  against 
external  enemies ;  and  he  willingljr  ren- 
dered, for  the  protection  afforded  his  little 
principality  as  an  integral  portion  of  soma 
powerful  state,  that  contributive  aid  which 
it  in  return  demanded. 

The  terms,  however,  of  these  mutual 
obligations  were  various,  and  dependent 
much  upon  the  strength  of  the  rajahs  and 
the  position  of  their  territories.  Some- 
times these  chieftains  were  united  among 
themselves  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  friend- 
ship, and  sometimes  by  the  ties  of  neigh- 
bourhood and  common  interest.  We  may 
conceive  how  jealously  such  combinations 

*  The  court  of  justice,  tbe  collectorate,  and  the 

borne  department, 
t  The  prinoQs^  the  niddlemeo)  and  the  peaaantry. 
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were  regarded  by  the  superior  princes ;  we 
may  also  conceive  how  natural  and  how 
beneficial  they  were  capable  of  being  made 
to  those  who  adopted  them.  It  was  the 
confederacy  of  local  power  against  cen- 
tralised ambition ;  the  strengthening  of  an 
authority,  which,  though  not  theoretically 
responsible  to  the  opinion  of  its  subjects, 
was  at  least  always  present  to  receive  in- 
formation, generally  identified  with  the 
interests  of  its  subjects,  and  seldom  strong 
enough  to  defy  with  long  impunity  their 
prejudices  or  remonstrances.  The  peasant 
cultivator,  when  he  tilled  his  farm,  might 
grumble  at  the  share  that  went  as  rent  to 
the  zeminda  or  the  rajah ;  but  he  had  at 
least  the  protection  of  a  native  local  judge, 
if  not  a  jury,  against  undue  exaction,  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  what  was 
taken  from  his  industry,  spent  among  that 
community  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Comparing  this  with  the  system  of  absen- 
^ismi which  every  centralised  government 
in  an  aristocratic  state  begets,  it  is  easy  to 
divine  which  of  the  two  the  people  at  large 
preferred. 

Upon  the  confines  of  Oude,  where  the 
deep  waters  of  the  Caramnassa  wind  their 
way  through  Qiany  valleys,  dwelt  the  freest 
race  of  all  that  land.  They  were  girded 
in  on  almost  every  side  by  rocky  hills,  and 
unambitious  of  augmenting  their  own 
wealth  by  injury  of  their  neighbours, 
they  lived  by  the  fruit  of  their  own 
toiU  aud  heaven  blessed  them.  Like  the 
people  of  other  districts,  the  Rohillas  were 
locally  ruled  by  their  own  chieftains  and 
their  own  magistrates ;  but  they  enjoyed 
more  than  ordinary  freedom,  and  conse- 
quently moreprosperity,  than  any  other  peo- 
ple. "  They  are  never  to  be  feared" — said 
Governor  Verelst,  in  1768, — "  from  the 
natureof  their  government.  When  attacked 
their  national  afiection  will  unite,  the 
common  cause  will  animate  them ;  but  it 
is  not  practicable  to  engage  their  voice,  on 
any  other  motive  than  their  general 
safety*"*  And  of  the  result  of  their 
steady  adherence  to  this  national  policy, 
we  are  thus  informed : — "  Their  territory 
was  by  far  the  best  governed  part  of  India; 
the  people  were  protected ;  their  industry 
encouraged,  and  the  country  flourished 
beyond  all  parallel.  It  was  by  these  cares, 
and  by  cultivating  diligently  the  arts  of 
neiUrali^y  and  not  by  conquering  from 
their  neiehbours,  that  they  provided  for 
tbeur  independence."t  The  Vizier  of 
^■^■^^■^■■"^■^.■■■"•■■""■■^■^■^"•""^^"^■"■■■^■■■■"^^■^■■^ 

t  YadK  Acoooot.      f  Mill.  Book  Y.  1.  Ch. 


Oude  had  never  been  able  either  to  subdue 
their  military  spirit,  nor  yet  to  provoke  it 
to  designs  of  self  destruction.  While  so 
many  of  the  governments  of  Hindustan 
were  perpetually  encroaching  on  each 
other's  territories — in  much  the  same  wise 
and  useful  manner  that  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  amused  themselves,  in  times  past — 
the  Rohillas,  like  the  Swiss,  sedulously  cul- 
tivated the  arts  of  peace,  and  such  a  spirit 
of  self-defensive  war  as  could  alone  secure 
them  their  enjoyment 

During  the  war  of  1772,  the  Rohillas 
had  faithfully  adhered  to  their  alliance 
with  the  vizier.  Their  territory  lay  be- 
tween Oude,  and  the  recent  conquests  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  and  when  that  restless  people 
in  the  following  year  menaced  the  domi- 
nions of  the  vizier,  and  ofiered  advan- 
tageous terms  to  the  brave  mountain  clans, 
if  they  would  even  tacitly  permit  them  a 
passage  through  their  country,  the  ofier 
was  steadily  and  repeatedly  refused.*  By 
this  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  whole 
tempest  of  the  Mahratta  inroads;  a  danger, 
whose  greatness  the  haughtiest  sovereigns 
in  Hindustan  were  not  ashamed  to  avert 
by  the  most  exorbitant  concessions.  The 
treaty  of  mutual  alliance,  by  which  these 
noble  people  deemed  it  their  duty  thus  to 
abide,  had  been  entered  into  at  the  express 
insUnce  of  the  English,  and  under  their 
solemn  guarantee^f  And  when  the  for- 
feit of  their  fidelity  had  been  incurred,  and 
and  Robilcund  was  ravaged  by  the  Mah- 
rattas in  1773,  the  allied  forces  of  the 
English  and  of  Oude  were  employed  to 
co-operate  in  opposing  the  common  enemy. 
No  sooner,  however,  were  the  invading 
forces  repelled,  than  the  vizier  secretly 
proposed  to  the  Governor-general,  a  plan  for 
Poland-izing  the  territory  of  their  brave 
allies.  This  project,  says  Hastings,  writ- 
ing confidentially  to  the  directors,  3d 
December,  1774,  ^^  I  encouraged  as  I  had 
done  before.**^ 

For  we  are  come  to  that  memorable  pe- 
riod, when  the  great  and  guilty  Warren 
Hastings  wielded  the  stolen  sceptre  of  the 
East — a  man  trained  in  the  school  of  Clive 
— and  who,  if  inferior  to  his  master  in  per- 
sonal daring  and  military  genius,  was  per- 
haps more  than  his  equal  in  political  craft, 
and  far-sighted  rapacity.  His  own  account 
of  the  transaction  in  question  is  too  in- 
structive to  be  passed  over,  or  given  in 
any  other  words  than  his  own.    '^  As  this 

•  Mill.  Book,  Y.  Chap.  1.         f  Idcmr 
t  Fifth  Farliamentary  {(eport,  writtea  by  B. 
Burke. 
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bad1)een  a  favourite  olject  of  the  vizier, 
the  board  judged  with  me,  that  it  might 
afford  a  fair  occcuion  to  urge  the  improve- 
ment  of  our  alliance,  by  obtaining  his  as- 
sent to  an  equitable  compensation  for  the 
aid  he  had  occasionally  received  from  our 
forces/'*  The  meaning  of  this  sleek  vil- 
lany  was  this:  the  English  had  induced 
the  vizier  to  employ  a  subsidiary  force 
within  his  dominions,  on  the  plan  after* 
wards  so  fatally  acted  on  by  other  princes. 
This  force  was  professedly  to  defend  the 
Soubahdar  against  foreign  enemies;  but 
it  was  officered  and  commanded  exclu- 
sively by  the  company.  Once  introduced, 
there  were  always  reasons  why  it  could 
not  be  withdrawn ;  but,  as  yet,  this  de- 
sign was  not  perceived  by  the  cunning 
but  outwitted  vizier.  Meanwhile,  the  sums 
stipulated  for  its  support  were  such  as  to 
yield  an  overplus,  and  to  be  systemati- 
cally relied  on  as  a  source  of  profit  and 
revenue ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
crease of  this  profit,  and  to  supply  defici- 
encies in  other  depaiiments,  that  the  sale 
of  the  Rohillas  was  agreed  to. 

**  All  our  advices  represented  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  company  at  home  as  extreme. 
For  many  years  past  the  income  of  the  year 
was  found  inadequate  to  its  expense,  to 
defray  which  a  heavy  bond  debt  of  125 
lacs  of  rupees  had  been  accumulated."t 
A  secret  treaty  was  therefore  entered  into 
between  the  Soubahdar  and  the  Governor- 
general,  whereby  the  company  were  en- 
gaged, whenevera  suitable  pretence  should 
be  found  or  made — ^in  consideration  of  a  sum 
of  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  and  payment  of  all 
expenses  to  be  incurred  in  the  business — 
to  hunt  down  the  Rohillas,  in  concert  with 
the  troops  of  Oude,  and  to  secure  the  abso- 
lute submission  of  their  country  to  the 
vizier*  The  impolicy  of  this,  on  the  part 
cf  the  covetous  but  short-sighted  usurper, 
seems  manifest  enough.  The  Rohillas  were, 
as  they  proved  themselves  to  be,  the  best 
aoldiersm  the  east ;  and  they  formed  a  per- 
manent outguard  and  defence  against  the 
Mahrattas.  But  the  insane  desire  of  ter- 
ritorial acquisition,  blinded  the  vizier  to 
his  interest  as  well  as  to  his  honour;  and  the 
ambition  of  duping  so  powerful  a  monarch 
into  a  pecuniary  and  military  relation 
with  the  company,  from  which  it  was 
clearly  foreseen  he  could  never  be  able  to 
get  free,  seared  the  conscience  of  Hastings 
to  all  remorse  or  shame.  By  him  was  the 
precedent  set  of  hiring  out  to  the  princes 

*  YiMk  Parliamentary  Report, 
t  Fifth  Report. 


of  Hmdustan,  permanent  bodies  of  Britisb 
troops,  under  the  designation  of  subsidianr^ 
forces,  and  thereby  was  a  means  establishro^ 
of  sapping  the  authority  and  independence 
of  every  one  of  them.  Hastings  avows 
that  in  establishing  such  a  force  in  Oude« 
he  designed  to  weaken  the  native  govern- 
ment, and  reduce  it  to  dependancy ;  and 
how  soon  the  guilty  partner  of  his  present 
wickedness  found  Uiat  he  had  sold  him* 
self  with  his  prey,  we  shall  speedily  see..  < 

The  treaty  of  Benares  was  signed  in 
September,  1773;  but  the  article  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Rohillas  was  not  avowed 
till  January,  1774.  Various  pretences  of 
claims  unsatisfied  had  been  duly  made  ia 
the  interval ;  and  if  any  one  is  curious  on 
the  matter,  he  may,  on  enquiry,  satlsfjr 
himself  that  they  were  not  even  colourabljr 
true :  such  at  least  was  the  verdict  of  par* 
liament,  and  of  the  directors  at  home,  some 
years  afterwards.  We  waste  no  words 
upon  them  here.  On  the  17th  April,  the 
allied  plunderers  entered  Rohilcund.  In  vaia 
the  brave  but  outnumbered  people  sued 
for  mercy;  in  vain  they  proffered  bitter 
and  miserable  submissions.  The  vizier 
feared  that  they  might  live  for  vengeance, 
and  insisted  that  nothing  but  their  entire 
dispossession  and  ejectment  from  their 
homes,  could  give  him  security.  Sooner 
than  submit  to  this,  they  chose  rather  to 
abide  the  event  of  battle.  Ranged  on  die 
steep  sides  of  the  Babul  Nulla,  they  wmted 
the  murderous  onslaught.  **  It  were  im- 
possible," said  the  English  General,  ^to 
describe  a  more  obstinate  firmness  of  re- 
solution than  they  displayed.  Numerous 
were  their  gallant  men  who  advanced,  and 
often  pitched  their  colours  between  the 
two  armies,  to  encourage  their  men  to  fol- 
low  them.  Two  thousand  fell  upon  the  field  • 
among  them  many  sirdars,  (chiefs,)  and 
Hafez  Rhamet  their  commander,  who  wae 
killed  whilst  bravely  rallying  his  people."* 

This  memorable  conflict  took  place  Oflr 
2drd  April,  and  may  be  said  to  have  de^ 
termined  the  issue  of  the  war.  Fyzool* 
Khan  retired  to  the  mountains  with  the 
broken  remnant  of  the  gallant  host ;  but 
the  country  was  left  bare  to  the  knife  of 
rapine.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  what  arecaU 
led  the  rights  of  victory,  been  more  in- 
humanly abused.  "  £very  man  who  bbr^ 
the  name  of  Rohilla  was  either  butchered* 
or  found  his  safety  in  exile.*'  But  thii 
did  not  exceed  the  stipulations  of  th^ 
treaty,  for  by  Hastings*  own  letters,  it  ap* 


•  FSIihrarliancntary  Report/ 
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pears  that  in  its  provisions  there  was  the 
specific  agreement,  that  if  necessary  <Uhe 
Rohillas  should  be  exterminated;"  the 
phrase  is  his  not  ours.* 

Hy  the  time  the  woric  of  confiscation 
was  complete,  and  the  red  gleam  of  burn* 
iog  homesteads  no  longer  lit  by  night  the 
ooce  happy  vales  of  Rohilcund,  the  allies 
Ibund  the  season  spent,  the  country  ut- 
tBt\j  exhausted,  and  that  Fyzoola  Khan 


had  entrenched  himself  so  strongly  in  the 
mountains,  that  no  speedy  hope  might  be 
entertained  of  his  reduction.  To  him  and 
his  followers  they  granted,  therefore,  a 
sufferance  and  amnesty ;  and  thus  ended 
the  war.  The  government  and  the  com- 
pany in  England  expressed  aloud  their 
disapprobation  of  the  entire  proceeding; 
but,  *'  upon  the  maturest  deliberation,  they 
affirmed  the  treaty  of  Benares.*'* 


•  FKth  Parliamentary  Report*  «  Mill.  V.  Book,  1  Cap. 

-  (The  aefemh  md  dghth  chapters  of  the  work  from  which  the  present  leaves  are  taken,  narrate  the  affisct- 
Ing  laddents  of  the  min  of  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  the  spoliation  of  the  Begums  of  Oude,  the  subjugation  of 
the  Uaiawart,  and  the  treatment  of  the  chiefUins  of  the  Northern  Circars.  But  as  these,  however  illnstrs- 
^e  of  Uie  spirit  of  Anglo-Indian  rule,  may  in  some  degree  be  looked  upon  as  episodes  in  the  genetal  nsr- 
lalive^  we  have  ventured  to  omit  them  here,  and  we  fbel  the  less  r^ret  in  doing  so,  because  we  hope  that  it 
spuw  future  day  our  readers  will  possess  the  entire  work,  of  which  the  chjq;>ten  we  have  been  pemltlsd  to 
1^  sn  bnlftmgmsntsiy  portions.]— JEn* 

COAPTBB  IX. 


H  Y  D  E  R     ALL 

<<  Whett  at  lenglli  Hyder  All  found  that  he  had  to  do  with  men  whom  no  treaty  and  no  nigtuu 
tare  eould  bind,  and  who  were  the  enemies  of  human  intercourse  itself  he  determined  to  make  the 
eomciy  possessed  of  these  incorrigible  criminals  a  memorable  example  to  mankind— to  pot  a 
barrier  of  desoUtion  between  him  and  thoee^  against  whom  the  fiuth  which  holds  the  monl 
ekments  of  the  world  together,  was  no  protection."*.i-BtirAe. 


Thk  war  between  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish, which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  176d»  left  the  former  scarce  a  remnant 
of  their  once  extensive  possessions  on  the 
Coromandel  coast  The  feeble  adminis- 
timtions  of  Louis  XY.  w^re  ill  suited  to 
4ovise  means  for  the  recovery  of  what  had 
been  lost ;  and  their  ancient  rival's  flag  now 
floated  peaceably  over  nearly  every  wall 
and  field,  that  had  so  long  and  bloodily 
been  contended  for.  Nor  seemed  there 
any  power  remaining  all  along  that  shore, 
whom  the  concjuerors  need  henceforth 
fear.  The  maritime  provinces  of  the  Ni* 
cam  were  already  theirs ;  Surat  and  Sal- 
•etie  had  been  recently  filched  from 
tbe  Afahrattas ;  and  the  Dutch  no  longer 
ftreamed  of  challenging,  as  informer  days, 
^be  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  One  native 
power  alone  had  the  presumption  to  retain  a 
seabord  territory.  True,  it  was  as  yet 
vitbottt  a  navy,  or  the  apparent  means  of 
oceatiog  one ;  but,  to  the  jealous  eye  of 
ppUticat  and  commercial  monopolyy  all 
Ibipgis  are  possible-probable — imminenty 
vbee  it  is  desirable  to  find  them  so ;  and, 
tbrrefores  it  is  recorded,  that  in  the  year 


1767,  an  English  corps,  dnly  officered  and 
supi^ed,  suddenly  crossed  tiie  northern 
frontiers  of  the  Camatic,  and  took  pos* 
session  of  the  rich  and  important  province 
of  Baramahl;  Why  then,  and  not  sooner, 
a  very  few  words  will  fufficiently  explain. 
Baramahl  was  one  of  the  most  fniitfiil 
provinces  of  Mysore,  and  from  its  posi« 
tion,  served  to  connect  the  inland  portions 
of  that  kingdom  with  those  more  imme« 
diately  bordering  on  the  sea.  A  long 
series  of  domestic  troubles  had  unnerved 
the  vigour  of  the  Mysorean  govemmeot, 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  elevation  of 
Hyder  Ali,  a  soldier  of  fortune,,  to  the 
throne,  which  he  alone  was  competent  to 
fill.  Imperfect  as  the  materials  are  for 
enabling  us  to  estimate  the  genius  and 
character  of  Hyder,  enough  remains  to 
testify  that,  as  a  ruler  and  a  leader,  he 
was  of  that  stamp  which  seldom  breaks  the 
level  of  ordinary  capacity.  The  power  of 
creating  internal  organization,  where  he 
found  decrepid  custom  and  spontaneous 
innovation  warring  together  unto  social 
anarchy— the  vigour  he  imparted  to  the 
outworn  functions  of  the  administration, 


•  apeech  on  the  Nsbob  of  Aicot's  fbbt^  S8th  Fsbmsiy,  1785. 
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both  in  peace  and  war-^the  aptitude  he 
evinced  for  applying  to  the  external  de- 
fence of  his  country,  and  to  the  internal 
development  of  its  resources,  the  arts 
and  inventions  of  a  foreign  civilization — 
his  activity,  his  perseverance,  his  self-re- 
liance, his  high  personal  daring,  and  above 
all,  the  instinctive  faculty  he  possessed  of 
attaching  men  to  him,  have  sufficiently 
been  attested  by  those,  who,  having  bearded 
him  in  an  hour  of  weakness,  were  taught 
to  tremble  at  his  very  name. 

The  power  of  Hyder,  by  the  steady 
course  of  a  system  of  policy  which  his 
untaught  genius  had  created,  had  reached 
a  height  in  1767,  which  the  surrounding 
governments  oould  no  longer  view  with 
disregard.  The  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam 
had  their  own  quarrels  with  this  formi* 
dable  chief;  but  the  English  had  never 
as  yet  been  brought  into  collision  with 
him.  On  the  contrary,  throughout  bis 
long  reign,  they  had  always  hitherto  kept 
up  with  him  friendly  if  not  intimate  rela- 
tions ;  and  if  their  expressions  of  esteem 
in  latter  days  grew  less  sincere,  care  was' 
taken  that  they  should  be  at  least  as  loud, 
or  perhaps  a  little  louder  even  than  be- 
fore. Indeed,  it  is  a  habit  to  which  rival 
diplomatbts  are  notoriously  prone,  to  ren- 
der their  mutual  salutations  more  energetic, 
as  their  schemes  for  each  other's  ruin  ap- 
proach maturity.  Of  this,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  meet  with  some  amusing  specimens 
by  and  bye. 

The  usual  fortune  that  attended  Hyder 
in  his  conflicts  wit^  other  nations,  appeared 
to  have  deserted  him,  in  his  wars  with  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
Kizam.  The  frontiers  oi  Mysore  were 
threatened  on  the  north  and  east,  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  His  resources  were 
still  great ;  but  it  took  them  all  to  meet 
the  opposite  dangers  that  were  thus  con- 
centrated upon  his  unaided  kingdom.  This 
was  the  moment  chosen  by  the  English 
for  suddenly  seizing  Baramahl.  It  is  true 
that  they  were,  up  to  the  day  when  the 
invading  corps  began  their  march,  not 
only  at  peace  with  Mysore,  but  engaged 
in  terms  of  friendship  and  alliance  with 
its  formidable  ruler.  But  what  of  that  ? 
Though  ruler  still,  he  was  formidable  no 
longer ;  and  was  mere  faith  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  clear  and  manifest  opportunity 
of  helping  themselves,  out  of  the  exposed 
possessions  of  their  friend  ?  Were  they  to 
allow  him  to  recover  from  the  stunning 
blows  already  dealt  upon  him  by  his  ene- 
mies ?     Or  wait  till  the  Mahrattas  had  ap« 


propriated,  percbancCi  the  entire  of  the 
spoil  ?  The  governor  and  council  of  Map 
dras  were  far  too  wise  for  such  omissions. 
They  determined,  accordingly,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  defenceless  situation  of 
theMysorean  territory  nearest  to  their  own, 
and  which,  moreover,  happened  to  be  the 
very  best  worth  stealing ;  and  Baramahl, 
they  said,  shall  be  also  added  to  the  Pritisb 
empire :  but  a  voice,  as  if  an  echo,  whis- 
pered, it  shall — nevertheless,  not  now. 

By  one  of  those  sudden  changes  that 
in  oriental  war  are  of  frequent  occurrence* 
Hyder  found  himself  relieved,  within  a 
few  weeks,  from  both  his  powerful  ene- 
mies, and  at  full  liberty  to  devote  his  en* 
tire  attention  to  his  friends.  With  fitting 
promptitude  he  abandoned  all  other  care«, 
until  he  should  not  only  satisfy  them  that 
they  had  seen  quite  as  much  of  his  terri- 
tories, as  such  visitors  usually  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with,  but  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  ceremony,  he  resolved  never 
to  quit  them  till  he  had  seen  them  home. 
And  rigorously  did  he  keep  his  word. 
With  the  speed  of  the  whirlwind  fell  the 
whole  wrath  of  the  still  mighty  chief,  upon 
the  new  occupants  of  BiU'amabK  From 
point  to  point,  breathless  and  panic- 
stricken,  the  presumptuous  invaders  were 
hurled  back  across  the  borders,  down, 
onward,  headlong,  till  thepr  reached,  with 
heavy  loss  and  total  discomfiture,  the 
mound  of  St.  Thomas. 

Under  the  walls  of  Madras,  Hyder  dic- 
tated a  new  treaty  with  the  Company,  and 
among  its  provisions  was  a  solemn  stipu- 
lation, that  "in  case  his  dominions  were 
attacked  by  any  foreign  enemy,  they 
should  furnish  him  with  seven  battalions  of 
sepoys."^  To  the  humbled  and  beleaguered 
garrison  of  Madras,  such  a  stipulation 
sounded  almost  like  a  mockery  ;  and  we 
may  even  imagine  the  sagacious  Sultan 
feeling  somewhat  of  contempt  at  the  ap- 
pearances, amid  which  he  thought  fit  to 
impose  such  a  condition.  But  it  was  des- 
tined to  prove  a  memorable  stipulation, 
not  alone  to  him  and  them,  but,  in  its 
direct  though  protracted  consequences,  to 
the  people  of  the  entire  peninsula.  By 
the  time  that  Hyder  found  himself  free  to 
set  about  restoring  the  somewhat  exhausted 
resources  of  his  kingdom,  the  year  1768 
had  closed ;  and  ere  his  more  peaceable  oc- 
cupations were  well  begun,  the  Mahrattas 
were  once  more  upon  the  northern  fVontier. 

His  natural  endeavour,  under  these  cir« 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Monro.  Vol  1*  chap.  8. 
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eumstane^  was,  to  present,  if  possible, 
so  imposing  an  aspect  to  the  enemy,  as  to 
deter  thenfi  from  entering  on  a  renewal  of 
their  devastating  warfare.  To  effect  this 
purpose  he  desired  to  show  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  his  allies  in  reality  as  well  as  in 
name ;  anc|,  in  acknowledged  right  of  the 
treaty  he  had  so  recently  made,  he  de- 
manded a  moderate  force  from  the  com- 
pany. In  reply,  they  alleged  that  their 
troops  were  few  and  their  resoqrces 
limited,  and  that  they  could  not  spare 
any  which  would  be  of  service  to  him.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this,  or  some  like 
excuse,  was  always  ready  when  no  scheme 
of  conquest  was  in  view ;  but  whenever  a 
prospect  of  annexation  or  mediatizing, 
however  perilous,  was  opened  to  them, 
then  heaven  and  earth  were  moved  to 
raise  supplies  of  nfien  and  arms.  Hyder 
was  Qpt  the  man,  however,  to  be  outwitted 
thus.  He  resolved  to  test  their  sincerity 
to  the  core.  If  they  could  not  send  a 
Jai^e  force,  he  would  be  contented  with  a 
small  one ;  if  they  had  not  money  avail- 
able, he  would  pay  them  himself.  But  they 
persisted  in  refhsing  every  requisition, 
and  kept  their  troops  shut  up  in  garrison. 

Meanwhile  the  Mahratta  tide  poured 
down  through  the  rich  valleys  of  Mysore  ; 
province  after  province  was  overrun  by 
the  irregular  horsemen  of  that  dreaded 
power.  The  aged  chief  in  vain  out-ge- 
neralled  and  defeated  them  in  a  hundred 
fights  and  marches ;  they  wasted  his  ter- 
ritory as  much  in  retreat  as  in  advance, 
and  by  dint  of  their  locust  numbers 
wrought  all  the  ruin  he  had  striven  to 
avert.  Month  after  month  the  harrassing 
conflict  lasted,  and  every  month  Hyder 
appealed  imploringly  to  the  English  at 
Madras  for  aid ;  but  they  doggedly  ad- 
hered to  their  perfidy,  and  '*did  not  send 
a  man  to  his  assistance."*  One  party 
among  them  even  desired  to  espouse 
openly  the  side  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 
proposed  a  partition  of  Mysore ;  but  the 
president  and  council  were  satisfied  to 
behold  their  ally's  kingdom  wrecked  by 
other  hands;  and  the  sight  of  a  Mysoreau 
camp,  under  the  walls  of  Fort  George,  was 
still  too  recent  in  their  memories.'!' 

At  length,  in  July,  1771,  Hyder  was  fain 
to  purchase  pisace  by  extensive  cessions  of 
territory,  and  the  payment  of  heavy  coii- 
tributions  to  the  Mahrattas.  Slowly  did 
Mysore  recover  ffom  the  efi^ects  of  this 

*  Miiiiro.To].  ]«  chap.  2. 
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fatal  war.  Not  all  his  wounded  pride  nor 
thirst  of  vengeance  could  tempt  Hyder 
into  hostilities,  for  many  years  afterwards* 
He  saw  that  his  country  could  not  be  re- 
cruited by  a  brief  repose  ;  and  he  re- 
solutely maintained  a  strict  neutrality  for 
a  considerable  period.  His  ancient  Anta- 
gonists in  1777  ventured  once  more  to 
assail  him,  and  *'  though  deeply  exaspera- 
ted against  the  English  by  their  evasion  of 
the  treaty,  he  was  now  induced  to  make 
a  fresh  proposal,  requiring  only  a  supply 
of  arms  and  stores  for  which  he  would  pay, 
and  a  body  of  troops  whose  expenses  he 
would  defray;"*  this,  as  before,  was  totally 
disregarded.  The  veteran  bridled  his  re* 
sentment  for  the  time,  and  went  to  |eek 
the  invaders.  He  found  th^ir  main  army 
encamped  near  Adoni ;  in  a  pitched  battle 
he  utterly  destroyed  their  imposing  force ; 
the  scattered  remnant  of  their  army  re- 
treated hastily  towards  their  own  country, 
and  the  Mahrattas  from  that  day  troubled 
him  no  more. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in 
India,  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  American  colonies  by  France,had  re- 
kindled war  between  that  power  and  Great 
Britain.     In  the  course  of  1778,  Pondi- 
chery  and  other  towns,  where  the  French 
still  retained  their  fiictories,  were  beseigedi 
and  after  some  resistance  taken.     An  ex- 
pedition likewise  was  undertaken  against 
Mahe,  a  place  of  no  importance  in  itself^ 
but  as  the  last  relic  of  the  conquests  of 
Dupleix,  worth  seizing  in  the  estimation  of 
the  English,  and  worth  invading  an  ally% 
territory  to  seize.     Mahe  was  situated  in 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Mysore,  and  conse- 
quently was  under  the  protection  of  its 
sovereign.     The  company  well  knew,  how- 
ever, that  his  consent  was  not  likely  to  be 
obtained  to  their  investing  it ;  and  they 
alleged,  not  without  some  truth,  that  Hyder 
had  lately  shown  an  inclination  to  culti- 
vate a  greater  intercourse  with  the  French, 
than  he  formerly  had  done.     •*  They  ac- 
knowledged that  had  not  the  treaty  of 
1767  been  evaded,  he  never  would  have 
sought  other  allies  than  themselves  ;^f  and 
it  is  now  unquestionable  that  up  to  the  year 
1779,  he  had  no  treaty  with  the  French. 
When,  however,  the  investiture  of  Mahe 
commenced,  Hyder  loudly  protested ;  and 
finding  his  expostulations  disregarded,  he 
declared  that  if  Mahe  should  fall,  he  would 
invade  the  Carnatic.      The  English  per* 
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severed^  and  Mah§  was  taken  19th  March, 
1779. 

The  cup  of  his  resentment  was  now  full, 
and  there  was  no  longer  aught  to  restrain 
its  overflowing.  Terrible  is  the  record 
left  by  history,  of  the  long  delayed  retribu- 
tion taken  by  Hyder  on  the  possessions  of 
the  English;  imperishable  is  the  eloquence 
which^evoted  its  best  efforts  to  the  com- 
memoration of  that  fearful  scene.  On 
erery  point  the  Camatic  frontier  was  as- 
sailed ;  towns  and  villages  were  occupied 
and  laid  under  contribution  ;the  cities  were 
besieged  ;  the  crops  every  where  were  con- 
sumed or  fired.  They  who  had  taken  the 
guardianship  of  the  country  from  its  na- 
tive princes,  itnd  who  had  now  provoked 
this  fearful  inroad,  had  taken  no  precau- 
tions adequate  to  resist  it.  They  said  in 
extenuation  of  their  omi8sion,that  they  were 
vnable ;  a  poor  excuse.  They  had  wrested 
the  direction  and  the  means  of  public  de- 
fence from  those,  who,  if  not  the  best  fitted 
to  govern,  had  at  least  an  incomparably 
better  right  to  rule  than  they ;  and  now,  in 
the  midst  of  dangers  their  own  avarice  and 
faithlessness  had  drawn  down,  they  leave 
their  involuntary  subjects  to  the  mercy  of 
an  exasperated  foe.  They  had  by  force 
and  fraud  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Camatic :  what  a  commentary  their  own 
confession,  that  they  were  wholly  unable  to 
defend  it! 

They  now  affected  to  bewail  the  sad 
condition  of  the  people,  and  in  their  let- 
ters home,  implored  the  sympathy,  and 
strove  to  kindle  the  indignation  of  the  go- 
▼emment  and  the  public  in  England, 
against  Hyder.  But  a  memorable  record 
laughs  scornfully  to  silence,  this  miserable 
hypocrisy.  We  are  told  by  more  than  one 
•ye  witness  of  the  events,  that  amid  all 
the  devastations  committed  by  his  troops, 
'*  Hyder  was  less  detested  as  a  destroyer 
than  hailed  as  a  deliverer.  While  Colonel 
Cosby  (the  English  commander)  found 
hinnself  in  great  distress  for  intelligence, 
which  by  no  exertion  he  was  able  to  pro- 
cure, every  motion  of  his  was  promptly 
communicated  to  Hyder  by  the  people  of 
the  country*  In  an  official  letter,  dated 
5th  December,  1783,  he  says — there  is  no 
doubt  that  Hyder  has  greatly  attached  the 
inhabitants  to  him."*  The  sincerity  of 
their  preference  was  signally  illustrated, 
by  an  incident  mentioned  by  Munro. 
When  the  main  army  was  endeavouring  to 
re-unite  with  fiaillie's  corps,  *'  three  men 
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were  found  near  the  road,  who  were  told^ 
by  the  general  that  if  tliey  would  conduct 
him  to  Baillie,  he  would  reward  them; 
but  if  they  should  misguide  him,  he  would 
instantly  put  them  to  death.  They  walked 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  halters  about 
their  necks,  and  conducted  us  to  the  side 
of  a  lake  where  the  road  terminated."* 
They  were  suffered  to  escape,  though 
Munro  does  not  conceal  his  indignation  at 
the  lenity  manifested  towards  men,  who 
without  the  expectation  even  of  one  fare- 
well cheer  from  their  countrymen,  thus 
deliberately  prepared  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves. Such  is  conquest ;  and  such  too 
is  the  sense  of  country. 

The  patriot  treachery  of  these  men  de- 
termined probably  the  fate  of  Baillie.  His 
corps  had  been  unwisely  separated  firom 
the  main  body,  and  on  the  8th  and  9th  of 
September,  was  pursued  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  hosts  of  Hyder.  Anxiously 
he  wrote  to  the  British  general,  apprising 
him  of  his  situation,  and  proposing  by  ir- 
regular night  marches  to  endeavour  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  until 
relief  could  be  afforded  him.  The  entire 
force  under  Sir  Hector  Munro  was  at  once 
put  in  motion.  On  the  second  day  they 
heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  continued 
firing,  and  had  they  known  the  country,there 
is  now  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  come 
up  in  time,  if  not  to  avert  a  conflict,  at 
least  to  cover  a  retreat  But  the  precious 
hours  were  spent,  in  wearisome  and  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  find  the  road ;  and  the 
very  night  they  returned  in  despair  to  their 
quarters  at  Conjeveram,  the  doom  of  Baillie 
and  his  heroic  band  was  sealed.  At  sun- 
rise on  the  10th  of  September,  they  be- 
held themselves  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, 
by  the  Mysorean  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tippoo  Saib.  Hour  after  hour 
they  withstood  unbroken  the  terrible  on- 
slaughts of  the  enemy.  The  hope  of  aid 
sustained  them  long;  after  that,  despair. 
At  length  outworn  they  sunk  down  man  by 
man  on  the  ground,  where  they  had  defied 
their  myriad  lues  throughout  the  murderous 
day — overwhelmed  but  unconquercd.f 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  oppose 
the  invasion,  and  the  main  army  forthwith 
retreated  to  Madras.  So  rapid  was  tlieir 
march,  that  two  hundred  men  belonging  to 
n  Highlaud  regiment,  dropped  down  from 
absolute  exhaustion,  having  been  com- 
pelled to  march  thirty  miles  during  a  suU 
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try  day.*  Amongst  the  baggage  taken 
during  this  retreat,  were  the  military  pa- 
pers belonging  to  Lord  Mac  Leod,  the  se- 
cond in  command;  and  these  contained  a 
plan  for  the  reduction  and  appropriation 
of  Hyder's  dominions.')'  How  far  the  pe- 
rusal of  such  a  document  was  calculated 
to  appease  the  triumphant  chiefs  resent- 
ment, it  is  unnecessary  to  conjecture. 

On  the  3rd  November,  Arcot  fell.  The 
pettah  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  town 
was  compelled  to  surrender.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  treated  with  every  humanity  ; 
no  plundering  or  license  was  allowed. 
**  Every  one  was  continued  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  fortune,  and  all  who  had  held 
places  under  the  nabob  retained  them;" 
to  the  English  officers  who  were  taken 
prisoners,  Hyder  gave  money  to  provide 
for  dielr  necessities.}  The  minor  cities 
'  now  opened  their  gates  to  him ;  and  the 
general  disaffection  was  no  longer  hidden. 
At  the  close  of  1780  the  authority  of  the 
company  extended  little  beyond  the  pre- 

*  Muoro,  Vol.  1.  Chap.  2.        t  Idem. 

%  Munro,  VoL  1.  Chip.  2.— How  thi»  demennour 
WM  requited  will  be  seen  in  the  narrative,  gathered 
chleflj  from  the  tame  witnesses,  of  the  taking  of 
Seringspatam. 


cincts  of  Madras.  Early  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  however,  reinforcements  arrived 
from  Bengal,  and  a  squadron  appeared  off 
the  coast.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  succeeded  to  the 
command,  and  ventured  to  advance  against 
Hyder.  He  was  defeated  twice,  however, 
by  the  veteran  chief;  and  the  English  were 
at  the  end  of  the  season  beaten  back  once 
more  to  St  Thomases  Mount.  Pent  up 
within  the  walls  of  Madras,  disease  soon 
made  its  appearance  among  the  garrison ; 
and  to  the  horrors  of  disease  were  added 
those  of  famine.  Hundreds  died  daily  in 
the  streets ;  no  means  of  relief  existed ; 
and  those  who  survived  were  hourly  doomed 
to  see  the  dead  carts  trail  their  unshrouded 
piles  of  corpses  outside  the  ramparts,  where 
huge  trenches  for  promi:)cuous  burial  had 
been  made. 

But  death,  while  busy  with  the  enemies 
of  Hyder,  found  time  to  seek  him  out 
also.  At  the  momentwhen  his  vengeance 
had  been  sated  to  the  full,  and  the  re- 
nown of  his  genius  had  reached  its  ze- 
nith, the  strength  of  his  constitution, 
though  singularly  great,  gave  way,  and 
the  greatest  spirit,  whose  presence  India 
has  in  latter  times  confessed,  was  sum- 
moned from  its  earthly  wanderings. 
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(  Concluded  from  page  58.) 


*'  What  a  hardened  villain,"  exclaimed  M. 
de  Ravelle,  when  the  guards  had  retired 
with  their  prisoner ;  "  who  would  imagine 
that  man  had  held  for  some  time  a  station 
in  society,  which  he  adorned  as  well  by  his 
talents,  as  well  as  every  seeming  good 
quality  P  Again  you  must  excuse  me  for 
tiius  coming  ^  vi  et  armiti  among  my  fellow 
members.  Duty  is  imperative,  and  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  you  have  reason  not  to  be  the 
least  dissatisfied.  Any  collision  with  a  fel- 
low like  this  Valentin  would  have  been  dis- 
ag^reeable,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  I  am  glad 
to  have  delivered  you  of  him,  and  can  only 
repeat  my  regret  that  the  interminable  elec- 
tion business  I  went  on,  delayed  me  so  long 
away,  otiierwise  1  should  have  returned  in 
time  to  save  this  morning's  victim.  His 
assassin,  (I  cannot  call  him  by  another 
nmme,)  cannot  fidl^-this  is  small  compen* 


sation — to  meet  with  the  punishment  he 
deserves ;  not  for  tAw,  unfortunately — the 
law  is  powerless  on  the  point — but  for  other 
offences,  so  that  his  fate  is  tolerably  well 
provided  for  already,  as  you  will  promptly 
see." 

M.  de  Ravelle,  unbridling  from  the 
gravity  of  office,  sat  down  familiarly  in  the 
centre  of  the  assembly,  now  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  several  absent  members, 
who  pressed  in  to  learn  the  truth  of  what 
had  been  passing,  which  they  had  swiflly 
had  rumour  of,  (every  thing  is  known  even 
before  it  half  takes  place,  in  a  small  city.) 
As  may  be  in  some  measure  concluded 
from  the  prompt  decision  of  his  conduct 
on  the  present  occasion,  M.  de  Ravelle 
was  a  widely  different  person  in  ^i^ty  re- 
gard, from  the  good-natured  temporizing 
mayor,  who  was  aa  extremely  worthy  man. 
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but  wholly  unfit  to  fill  any  office  calling 
for  activity  or  resolution.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  furmer,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
scarcely  two  hours  before,  ao  arrival  has- 
tened by  news  of  serious  disturbances  which 
had  occasionally  of  iate  taken  place  on  the 
highland  frontiers,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  severity  with  which  the  regula- 
tions preventive  of  contraband  had  been 
enforced,  he  had,  on  being  informed  of 
the  fatal  event  of  the  morning,  though  ne- 
cessarily much  immersed  in  business, 
promptly  taken  measures  for  carrying  into 
effsot,  in  the  manner  we  have  just  witnes- 
sed) the  warrant  against  Fermoadi^res,  the 
execution  of  which  he  had  resolved  to  con- 
fide to  no  one  but  himself.  He  had  like- 
wise found  time  to  institute  an  enquiry  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  suspicious  familiars 
of  the  saloon,  where  D'Ersign/s  ruin  had 
been  consummated.  The  proprietors,  ad- 
vertised in  time,  had  absconded,  and  the 
result  of  the  investigation  had  been  such 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  an  extreme  system 
of  '<  honourable"  peculation  had  been  car- 
ried on  there.  Several  <*  gentlemen"  of  the 
saloon  had  been  arrested,  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  two  waiters  of  the  establishment, 
who  now,  in  this  change  of  circumstances, 
found  it  their  interest  to  be  honest,  fully 
implicated  both  them  and  our  present  hero, 
as  principals  in  their  nefarious  practices. 
That  the  gravity  of  the  case  justified  such 
a  proceeding,  was  sufficiently  manifest  from 
the  details  which  M.  de  Ravelle  entered 
into  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  that 
occurred ;  and,  indeed,  from  much  beside, 
with  which  my  readers  are  already  ac- 
quainted. Added  to  these,  and  some  others 
elicited  from  D'Ersigny  the  preceding 
evening,  they  form  a  pretty  complete  out- 
line of  the  character  and  general  history  of 
the  individual  whose  vices,  no  less  than  his 
natural  and  acquired  talents,  solely  devoted 
to  the  services  of  these  vices,  had  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  been  productive  of  so 
much  misery  to  others — a  misery  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  condition 
and  constitution  of  human  affairs,  fre- 
quently falls  heaviest  on  those  least  con- 
nected with,  and  most  guiltless  of,  the 
actions  and  conduct  that  have  originated  it. 
Valentin  de  la  Roehe,  or,  as  he  found  it 
more  convenient  to  style  himself  in  one 
part  of  his  career,  De  la  Roche  Fermon,  de 
Fermondi^s,  was  the  fourth  son  of  six 
children,  composing  the  family  of  a  needy, 
impoverished  descendant  of  an  ancient  line 
of  provinoial  gentry,  who  had  been  posr 
satsed  of  eoaiidaiftble  property  in  their 


time,  but  which,  long  since,  what  with  the 
upsets  and  spoilings  of  revolution)  and  the 
successive  fractioning  of  the  inheritance, 
on  the  death  of  each  of  its  members,  had 
dwindled  into  comparative  insufficiency. 
His  father,  a  shrewd,  intelligent^  worldly- 
minded  man,  writhing  with  deepest  vexa- 
tion, under  the  yoke  of  thatwantofmeaqs 
which  condemned  him  to  a  U^e  pf  obscurity, 
had,  on  different  occasions,  made  strug- 
gling efforts  to  rise  from  this  state  of  in- 
signi^cancy,  so  galling  to  his  spirit — each 
time  only  to  find  himself,  from  the  same 
cause,  unsuccessfully  thrown  back  with  the 
additional  mortification  of  failure,  into  the 
position  which  weighed  him  down. 

At  first  fretted  and  pining,  he  had  ended 
by  becoming  morose  in  his  home,  and  harsh 
to  every  one  around  him.  The  young 
Valentin  formed  the  only  exception.  Hating 
mankind,  on  whom  his  aspiration  w^a 
solely  to  visit  the  effects  of  his  discomfi- 
ture, he  had  early  remarl^ed,  and  eagerly 
cherished  the  prpmpt  vivacity  apd  sharp- 
ness of  intellect  this  favourite  showed,  when 
yet  a  child ;  his  fertility  of  resources  and 
readiness  of  invention,  when  placed  in  any 
circumstance  of  embarrassment.  He  had 
devoted  with  pleasure  his  attention  to  the 
development  of  those  qualities,  which  he 
even  then,  doubting  of  success  himself  in 
the  task,  assiduously  laid  the  foundation  of 
ripening,  (as  he  trusted  they  would  end 
by  doing)  into  a  full  means  of  at  once 
avenging  his  ovfrn  repeated  defects  in  the 
worldly  race,  and  turning  them  into  a  source 
of  success  and  future  aggrandizement.  His 
trust  and  hopes  were  on  him  alone,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  other  children,  who  mani- 
fested no  intellectual  quickness,  seeming 
rather  to  follow  their  mother — a  simple  and 
pious  woman,  whom  he  had,  (as  he  now 
bitterly  reproached  himself,)  married  for 
lov^,  before  he  was  of  age  to  judge  what 
evils  the  step  had  in  store  for  those  to 
whom  an  alliance  pf  the  kind  brought  not 
likewise  riches.  Dearly  did  theyoungpro* 
teg^  and  pet  repay  and  profit  by  paternal  in- 
structions ;  his  progress  in  every  youthful 
branch  of  study,  though  great  and  rapid, 
was  as  nothing  compared  to  that  be  daily 
made  under  such  tuition,  aided  by  his  own 
talent  of  observation,  in  the  science  of  men 
and  things— of  the  world  in  a  word.  At 
eighteen  he  was  already  an  adept — at 
twenty  a  match  for  apy  diplomatist. 

So  far  differing  from  his  sir^,  h^  did  not 
hate  mankind ;  he  contented  himself  with 
despising  them — they  did  not  appear  to 
him  m^th  so  liyely  a  fientlni^ti  only- 
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looking  on  them  as  tooK  as  stock  to  be 
tarned  to  account  With  these  happy  dis- 
positions— a  cool  effrontery  which  nothing 
could  disconcert,  a  prepossessing  appear- 
ance and  engaging  manner,  an  unstudied 
fociiity  and  eloquence  of  expression  that 
stood  but  in  need  of  cultivation  and  mat- 
ter to  become  eloquence — the  bar,  by 
which  so  many  in  these  latter  times  have 
risen  to  eminence*  appeared  to  his  tutor 
and  parent  the  most  fitting  career  to 
launch  him  into,  for  the  trial  of  his  for- 
tune* Accordingly  this  ambitious  father, 
disregarding  wholly  the  claims  of  his  other 
children,  selfishly  sacrificed  their  future 
prospects,  by  an  arrangement  of  hb  rem- 
naut  of  property,  such  as  to  afford  the  pro- 
mising Valentin  a  sufficiently  ample  pro- 
viiion  for  pushing  on  the  projects  he  had 
formed  for  him,  while  it  left  them  without 
a  &u|iport  of  any  description,  in  the  event 
of  ^  death.  The  representations  of 
Madame  De  la  Rocbe,  who  long  neglected, 
DQw  openly  contemned,  bad  ventured  to 
speak  in  their  favour,  were  fruitless— vain 
were  the  remonstrances  of  the  young  men 
themselves,  who  had  been  awakened  tar- 
dily to  the  sense  of  the  injury  that  was 
about  to  be  done  them.  <<Sucn  was  his  will, 
they  should  submit — they  were  dunces, 
notbings— «they  should  be  satisfied  with 
their  lot ;  Valentin  had  talent  for  all,  would 
do  for  all.'' 

This  decree,  thus  sternly  issued,  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  period  of  wretchedness 
to  the  formerly  quiet,  though  certainly  far 
from  happy  or  peaceful  family  mansion ; 
it  was,  however,  irrevocable,  and  should 
be  obeyed  whether  in  sorrow  or  in  joy. 
The  bsur  was  Valentin's  destiny,  and  Paris 
his  sphere  of  action.  For  Paris  accordingly 
he  soon  afler  set  out,  scarcely  deigning  an 
affectionate  embrace  to  his  mother,  who 
wept  over  him  and  prayed  for  him  ;  or  a 
civil  farewell  to  his  brothers,  whose  dislike 
he  repaid  with  scornful  indifference.  With 
M«  de  la  Roche  the  case  was  different ; 
long  did  he  remain  closeted  with  his  worthy 
sire,  taking  his  last  instructions,  and  making 
his  promises  to  be  prudent,  to  be  watchful, 
to  be  daring  in  fit  time :  fervently  as  he 
pressed  the  old  man  in  his  parting  embrace, 
did  he  swear,  in  hisown  heart,  he  would,  and 
ratify  the  oath  by  tears,  the  only  sincere 
ones  he  shed  from  that  time  forward. 

Three  days  afterwards,  he  was  establish- 
ed in  a  retired  lodging  and  quarter  of  the 
^  Pays  Latin,"  there  to  serve  the  noviciate 
of  bis  future  greatness — a  rude  change 
to€  jn^y  from  tim  comforts  of  home>  how- 


ever  homely;  but  he  heeded  it  not:  the 
lessons  of  his  youth  had  blossomed  and 
fructified;  and  however  painful  and  hard- 
ship-giving the  meansy  he  bad  learned  by 
these  lessons  only  to  consider  the  encl;  and 
to  that  end  he  henceforward  devoted  himr 
self  with  an  energy  of  perseverance,  as  in- 
tense as  he  was  resolved  it  shoqld  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Such  efforts  do  not  often  fail.  Three 
years  thus  untiringly  passed,  had  easily 
advanced  him  in  the  term  of  his  prescribed 
studies,  and  he  was  admitted  with  well- 
merited  honours  and  distinguished  welcome 
from  his  <<  ancients,"  member  of  the  legal 
body.  "  AU  this  is  well  and  excellent," 
thought  the  crafty  aspirant,  his  brow 
decked  with  modest  smiles,  ^^  your  com- 
pliments, good  folks,  are  pleasing — ^but 
what  are  they  worth  to  me  ?  What  1  havB 
done,  is  as  nothing  to  what  remains  for  me 
to  do.  'Tis  fine,  vastly  fine,  no  doubt,  to 
pass  one's  ordeals  and  take  one's  scrip  of 
skin  with  supreme  honours;  but  what  does 
the  upshot  really  amount  to  ?  That  1  have 
attained  a  station  of  equality  with  that 
most  perfect  of  dunces,  L|  *  *  ♦,  who 
passed  along  with  me,  by  mere  suffer- 
ance ;  or  any  other  ass  among  the  hun- 
dreds that  daily  are  let  loose  to  pick  their 
way  through  life,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul, 
and  who,  if  they  have  but  impudence  and 
friends  to  push  them,  run  as  good,  nay  a 
better  chance  of  ultimate  exaltation,  than 
if  they  possessed  the  science  of  a  Harlejfy 
and  the  eloquence  of  a  Gerbier*  This  airy 
sort  of  position  will  never  do  for  me ;  X 
have  neither  patron  or  friend ;  the  world  is 
before  me — to  prey,  or  be  preyed  upon — 
there  can  be  no  medium,  U  or  /  must  fail 
— to  work  then — the  fault  and  punish- 
ment be  mine  if  mine  the  failure  I" 

These  reflections,  of  which  we  only  pre- 
sent an  epitome — true,  sensible,  and  ra^ 
tional  enough  in  the  mind  of  a  man  of 
principle  and  Toctitude — promised  in  our 
tyro  barrister  a  sharp  practitioner.  They 
were  soon  after  followed,  a  very  few  days 
having  been  first  given  to  plannings  and 
meditations,  by  a  corresponding  change  in 
his  habits  and  course  of  action.  Hitherto 
he  had  passed  the  life  of  a  total  recluse, 
dividing  his  whole  time  between  his  books 
and  the  lessons  of  his  professor ;  despite  an 
ardent  temperament,  strong  passions,  and 
an  innate  love  for  the  enjoyment  of  ease* 
The  pleasures  and  attrac^ons,  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  and  which  his  youth,  his 
acquirements  and  exterior  advantagest 
would  havQ  i^q  easily  prociir§4  him  an  pp* 
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portanity  of  participatiog  in,  had  been 
nearly  powerless  to  divert  him  from  the 
pnrpose  to  which  he  had  bound  and  chained 
himself.  The  very  recreations,  the  only 
relaxations  he  allowed  himself  were,  in 
themselves,  pursuits  more  or  less  allied  to 
the  main  object.  Thus  he  occupied  the 
hours  during  which  he  could  no  longer 
labour  at  his  profession,  in  exercbes  of  de- 
clamation, or  at  the  manage,  the  fencing- 
room,  or  the  shooting  gallery.  <<  To  rise," 
he  often  repeated  to  himself,  '*  the  first 
quality  is  boldness;  but  boldness  needs 
both  moral  and  physical  support — so  I  can 
hold  a  foil  with  Ghebaiier^  and  strike,  three 
times  out  of  five,  a  ball  into  the  ace  of 
hearu  at  thirty  paces."  Now  feeling  the 
necessity  of  appearing  in  society,  of  making 
himself  known,  he  gradually  laid  down  the 
book-worm,  to  assume  the  air  and  man- 
ner of  an  engaging  witty  man  of  the  world 
-—a  manner  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
admirably  fitted  him,  or  rather  became  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  He  had  made  a  call  on 
paternal  kindness  just  at  this  time,  which 
had  been  joyfully  responded  to  by  the  fond 
parent,  who  in  his  egotistical  dreams  saw 
nis  pet  already  high  in  power  and  office— 
and  was  (as  the  letter,  enclosing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  funds  of  reserve  provided 
for  him  on  a  former  occasion,  strongly  ad- 
vised) preparing  to  quit  his  more  than 
modest  apartment  in  the  ^'  Quartier  des 
Ecoles,"  for  a  residence  more  suitable  to 
the  character  he  was  henceforth  to  appear 
in — ^when  circumstances  which  exercised  a 
considerable  mfluence  over  his  future  pro- 
ceedings and  destiny,  came  to  prevent  him. 
It  chanced,  at  the  moment  that  the  hotel 
of  which  he  had  been  a  constant  inmate 
during  his  period  of  probation,  changed 
hands,  the  new  proprietors  expressed  an 
anxiety  to  retain,  if  possible,  the  different 
persons,  principally  students,  who  were  in 
occupation  of  the  premises,  and  particularly 
De  Fermondi^res,  who  had  earned  golden 
opinions  for  himself  in  the  locality,  by  his 
regularity  and  presumed  steadiness.  "  They 
had  in  contemplation,"  they  said,  <<  to  put 
the  house  on  a  totally  new  footing — to 
make  considerable  alterations  and  embel- 
lishments. M.  de  Fermondi^res  should 
have,  if  he  wished,  a  small  suit  of  rooms 
appropriately  furnished — there  should  be  a 
regular  table  d'hdte  well  served,  at  a  mo- 
derate rate — it  was  their  intention  to  form 
an  establishment  where  young  men  of  the 
best  order,  who  could  afford  to  pay  some- 
what more  extensively  for  these  advan- 
tagesi  would  fiod  accommodation,  society^ 


and  occasional  amusement,  fitting  Aeir 
rank."  Something  mmsual  in  these  people 
struck  the  acute  eye  of  De  Fermondi^res ; 
whether  instinctively  or  comprehensively, 
he  guessed  there  might  be  a  probable  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  them,  or  by 
them,  in  the  arrangement  proposed,  and 
he  immediately  assented  to  it.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  found  himself  installed  in  an  ex- 
tremely agreeable  apartment,  served  with 
great  regularity,  and  the  object  of  many- 
attentions  on  the  part  of  the  master  of  the 
table,  which  he  had  joined,  together  with 
several  young  men  apparently  of  good 
means,  attracted,  as  well  by  the  reality  uf 
superior  accommodation,  as  by  the  striking 
appearance,  amiable  manners,  and  perfect 
good  tone  of  the  hostess  and  her  lord,  M. 
de  Serval,  who,  though  on  the  whole  much 
her  inferior  in  this  regard,  and  at  Umes 
capriciously  ill-humoured  and  suUen, 
seemed  to  make  an  effort,  with  what  good 
grace  he  was  capable  of,  even  at  Uiese 
moments,  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
his  guests.  A  restrained  look  of  pain,  im* 
perceptible  to  all  but  the  far-seeing  Va- 
lentin, and  strugglingly  repressed  tears  on 
those  occasions,  told  of  some  inward  feel- 
ings of  hers.  ^<  M.  de  Serval — ^her  hus- 
band V*  would  he  say  to  himself,  (blandly 
smiling  as  if  he  had  made  no  inward  ob- 
servation, in  continuation  of  the  train  of 
thought  the  first  view  of  M.  and  Madame 
de  Serval  had  suggested).  <*  I  doubt  it — 
man  and  wife,  they  ? — no  such  thing ;  let 
me  look  close.'' 

Close  he  didlook,searchingly,Bpyingly, 
neither  making  a  confidant,  nor  giving  rise 
to  a  suspicion — his  countenance,  pecuQariy 
handsome,  as  we  have  stated,  until  dissipa- 
tion and  evil  passions  had  left  their  marks 
there,  expressing  the  while,  deference  and 
respectful  admiration  of  the  woman — the 
charms  of  whose  mind  and  person  became 
the  more  touching,  as  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  better  known — ^whose  moral 
and  material  position  he  was  thus  insidi- 
ously prying  into.  His  efforts  were  for  a 
long  time  without  a  result;  he  was  not 
one,  however,  to  be  foiled  by  a  first  dis- 
appointment— ^he  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  finally,  by  means  of  secret  indications 
which  another  had  blushed  to  use,  which 
he  would  have  blushed  not  to  have  recourse 
to,  and  a  chain  of  circumstantial  incidenrts, 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  all  he  wished 
to  know — knowledge  which  he  turned  as 
unscrupulously  as  he  had  acquired  it,  to 
the  furthering  his  own  ends,  and 
which  had  a  powerful  tnflaence>  as  wiB 
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be  leent  on  tbe  direction  of  his  future 
actions. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  D'Ersigny, 
sent  by  his  family  under  the  nominal  pre- 
text of  studying  the  lavr^  to  pass  a  few 
years  in  the  capital,  and  finish  his  educa- 
tion by  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
world  on  an  extended  scale,  casually  came, 
not  many  weeks  before  his  return  to  the 
provinces,  to  make  one  among  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  table  d'h6tc  patronized  by 
Fermondi^res.  The  auspices  under  which 
this  fatal  friendship  commenced,  have  been 
already  mentioned ;  the  new-comer,  it  will 
be  recollected,  had  already  seen  a  good 
deal  of  Parisian  life,  or  what  is  usually 
called  so,  though  he  still  remained,unfortu- 
nately  for  his  own  sake,  sadly  un sophist i- 
ctted  and  green  in  its  ways.  Fermondi^res 
knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  property  and 

S»d  connexion,  one  whom,  from  his  easy 
ility  of  disposition  and  unsuspecting 
cbamcter,  he  could  easily  obtain  unreser- 
ved influence  over,  and  make  his  own. 
Hence  the  promptness  with  which  he  es- 
pooaed  his  quarrel,  and  the  kind  interfer- 
ence by  which  he  got  him  out  of  an  un- 
pleasant dilemma — Whence  the  enduring 
hold  be  kept  on  this  unfortunate  young 
man,  destined  in  every  way  to  find  no 
opening  of  escape  from  the  net  woven  un- 
1u>nsciously  about  him.  The  period  of 
his  departure  from  Paris  happening,  as  I 
hate  mentioned,  soon  aAer  this,  he  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  real  character  of  his  new  asso- 
ciate, whom  he  continued  to  look  upon 
with  feelings  of  warmest  gratitude — much 
less  of  knowing  the  part  he  afterwards  took 
in  tbe  shameful  series  of  manoeuvres,  of 
which  we  have  but  just  entered  on  the  de- 
tails, nor  the  results  of  the  detection  from 
which  he  had  no  refuge  but  a  precipitate 
flight,  disffuised,  at  the  moment  my  story 
<^ns,  under  the  name  of  a  tripto  the  south, 
**on  along  promised  vbit  to  his  friend 
D'Ersigny? 

The  fiu^ts  his  adroit  exertions  of  cunning 
bad  elicited,  were  these — Philippe  Serval, 
(plain  Serval,  the  nobiliary  particle  being 
an  assumption,)  had  occupied  the  post  of 
sri  vate  secretary  to  the  MarquisD*  Acundha 
Valreas,  a  Spanish  grandee,  settled  long 
in  France,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  his  family 
and  connections  he  had,  if  not  endeared, 
rendered  hims^fsignally  agreeable  by  many 
and  varied  qualities  of  intellect  and  dispo- 
ntion.  Of  the  reality  of  die  existence  of 
the  former  there  could  be  no  doubt,  of  the 
tfiocerity  of  the  latter  oo  one  made  ques- 


tion— ^and  least  of  all,  unfortunately  for 
hei*seir,  the  young  and  vivid  Stephanie  de 
*  *  *,  grand-daughter  of  the  old  noble- 
man, who  with  a  warmth  of  affection  the 
more  ardent,  as  if  anxious  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  a  mother's  of  whom  she  had 
been  bereft,  while  yet  an  infant — and  of  a 
father  who,  satisfied  with  her  presumed  po- 
sition, as  future  heiress  of  the  Marquis's 
possessions  added  to  his  late  wife's  pro- 
perty, settled  on  her  from  the  moment 
she  ceased  to  be  a  minor,  had  long  since 
contracted  a  second  alliance,  renouncing 
completely  the  controul  and  guardianship 
of  his  child.  She  was  young  and  artless  ; 
she  was  eminently  beautiful ;  she  was  a  fa- 
vourite; her  will  was  law.  Serval  was 
ambitious :  the  ambitions  are  without  a 
heart)  or  crush  its  impulse,  if  they  haveone. 
Circumstances  brought  them  continually 
together.  He  soon  marked  the  feeling  she 
unconsciously  cherished  towards  him,  and 
forgetting  duty,  honour,  and  the  gratitude 
he  owed  his  benefactor,  resolved  to  profit 
by  it.  The  idea  of  a  marriage  with  him-^ 
with  a  Mr.  Philip  Serval,  he  full  well  knew 
would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  be  re- 
pelled with  indignant  scorn.  An  evil 
genius  insinuated  that  there  was  a  means 
of  rendering  such  a  marriage  necessary, 
and  he  followed  up  the  base  suggestion 
with  but  too  complete  success.  In  Madame 
de  Serval  we  have  to  recognise  Stephanie 
de  *  *  *,  not  even  now  the  wife  of  her 
seducer.  The  designing  man  had  over- 
shot himself  in  his  calculations :  immediate, 
total  rejection  by  her  hitherto  fondly  doting 
grandsire — ^not  a  sanction  of  her  fault,  by 
his  consent  to  a  union  which  he  looked 
upon  but  as  worse  degradation — was  the 
result  of  its  discovery.  The  old  man  was 
inexorable :  deceived  as  he  had  been,  he 
would  not  pardon ;  he  hated  now  as  he 
loved  before ;  they  were  repulsed  and  ex- 
pelled, treated  with  insult  and  con- 
tumely by  the  family,  and  abandoned  by 
all  their  friends.  But  for  a  small  sum  which 
Serval  had  saved  in  the  exercise  of  his  em- 
ployment, added  to  the  produce  of  the  sale 
of  her  diamonds,  they  might  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  extremes  of  want,  while  wait- 
ing for  the  epoch  of  her  majority,  which 
did  not  occur  for  some  months. 

The  hapless  daughter  of  the  Valreas  had 
not  even,  in  her  altered  position  of  wretch- 
edness, the  consolation  of  being  borne  up 
by  her  fellow-offender's  love*    Philip,  be- 

ifond  a  mere  sensual  feeling,  had  never 
oved  her  otherwise  than  as  an  instrument 
of  his  ambition.    Now  thai  hope  was  loft 
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in  the  dejection  of  disappointmenty  he  be- 
came first  indifferent,  then  morose,  and 
finally  ended  by  bitterly  reproaching  her 
with  the  failure  of  his  plans,  with  the  misfor- 
tune into  which  he  had  betrayed  her  inno- 
cence. On  coming  of  age  she  received  a 
sum  of  300,000  francs,  settled  on  her  by  her 
mother's  marriage  articles.  Another  in- 
e^ectual  efibrt  at  reconciliation  with  the 
Marquis,  was  attempted  on  the  occasion  by 
Serval,  (who  had  the  audacity  to  put  for- 
ward, as  persuading  condition,  the  offer  to 
marry  his  victim,)  and  only  served  to  re- 
double his  rage  and  vexation.  Serval  ran  to 
the  gaming  table  in  hope  of  redeeming  his 
mischances,  lost,  and  lost  again.  To  be 
brief,  afler  a  short  period,  during  which 
his  miserable  paramour  had  to  suffer  with 
him  untold  anguish  and  torture — they  had 
been,  as  a  last  resource,  constrained,  with 
die  remnant  of  her  money,  to  undertake 
the  conduct  of  the  establishment,  at  which 
we  have  found  them  some  pages  since — 
the  objects  of  Fermondi^res  schemes — she 
wretched  and  remorseful,  he  sullen  and 
moody,  combining  symptoms  of  play — a 
fitting  tool  for  a  deeper  mind  to  play  upon, 
and  fool  to  its  purpose.  Such  a  mind,  we 
need  not  say,  was  Valentin's,  and  once  he 
had  reconnoitred  and  knew  well  his  ground 
and  his  man,  he  proceeded  to  posh  cau- 
tiously forward  his  plan  of  attack. 

It  were  long  to  tell  by  what  insidious 
means  and  slippery  paths  he  managed,  by 
degrees,  to  glide  into  the  unreserved  confi- 
dence, first  of  Serval  and  his  presumed 
wife»  next  of  several  members  of  the 
Achunda  family,  and  lastly  of  the  old  head 
of  it  himself.  Besides,  to  do  the  villain  but 
fair  justice,  his  project  in  taking  the  line 
he  did,  was  not  at  first  what  it  forwards 
became;  as  in  the  course  of  the  circum- 
stances that  arose,  new  prospects  and  pro- 
bable chances  opened  their  temptations  to 
his  view.  Acting  on  a  preconceived  system 
which  he  endeavoured  to  apply — which  he 
had  applied  alternately  to  every  individual 
he  came  in  contact  with,  D'Ersigny  among 
the  number, — ^he  merely  sought,  in  the 
origin,  to  become  master  of  people's  se- 
crets, in  order  to  make  himself  useful ;  to 
form  acquaintances,  friends,  and  patrons  if 
he  could.  What  a  master-stroke  of  policy 
if  he  succeeded  in  getting  in  with  the  high 
and  influential  Achunda  connexion !  To 
this  he  devoted  himself  with  might  and 
main.  Serval  had  told  hun  of  his  losses, 
his  useless  efforts  to  accomplish  an  arrange- 
knent  with  Madame  de  Serval's  fieunily,  end 
Iu0precariott8po8itioa.  The  unsusp^clmg 


Stephanie  had  made  him  a  confidant  of  her 
ill-treatment  and  her  despair.  The  one 
he  blamed  for  his  discouragement,  laving 
before  him  plans  of  proceeding,  by  which 
he  confidently  bid  him  hope  to  move  her 
relation's  obstinacy — offering,  as  if  casu- 
ally, to  interfere  and  be  the  bearer  of  pro- 
posals, hinting  in  some  manner  at  his  own 
cleverness  and  knowledge  of  the  world — 
which  offer  was  eagerly,  much  to  his  satis- 
faction, accepted.  The  other  he  consoled, 
he  compassionated,  he  cheered  with  words 
of  sympathy  and  condolence,  already  in- 
wardly portioning  the  tax  he  should  levy 
on  her  gratitude,  in  case  of  failure  else- 
where. He  admired  her,  and  envied  the 
insensible  Serval.  Nay,  he  might  be  said 
to  nourish  a  deeper  sentiment,  if  such 
could  exist  in  a  heart  like  his,  steeled  to 
every  impression  save  self-profit  and  self- 
gratification.  Serval,  it  may  be  imagined, 
knew  nought  of  this ;  there  existed  nothing 
to  disturb  the  bosom  friendship,  which 
had  now  grown  up  thus  unexpectedly 
between  the  parties. 

Summoning  all  hb  assurance  and  all  his 
dexterity  to  his  aid,  he  presented  himself 
at  the  H6tel  d'Achunda,  and  demanded  an 
interview  on  business  with  the  Marquis. 
He  was  admitted  without  difficulty.  At 
the  first  mention  of  the  object  of  his  visit, 
the  injured  old  man  could  scarcely  con- 
tain himself  sufficiently  to  find  words  to 
forbid  him  to  proceed.  Fermondi  feres 
waited  a  while  to  let  the  storm  pass,  and 
then,  according  as  he  became  convinced, 
by  what  he  heard  and  witnessed,  of  the  im- 
placable resentment  and  rooted  determina- 
tion, existing  against  the  guilty  pair  whose 
cause  he  had  come  to  plead — shifting  by 
degrees  his  position,  he  appeared  to  re- 
cognise the  justness  of  those  feelings,  to 
associate  himself  in  some  measure  with 
tiiem,  and  finally  found  means  by  dint  of 
supple  concession  and  insinuating  lan- 
guage, of  which  no  one  had  a  more  easy 
command  than  he,  to  calm  the  old  Mar- 
quis, and  bring  him  to  speak  seriously  and 
quietly  on  '*  business,"  as  he  said. 

This  business  was  no  longer  the  one  he 
ostensibly  came  on,  seeing  how  immove- 
able was  the  resolve  he  had  undertaken  to 
combat,  how  ardent  the  indignation,  the 
positive  hatred,  he  had  to  contend  with ; 
he  at  once,  in  his  own  mind,  concluded  it 
should  be  useless  to  try  the  point  further. 
Whether  Serval  obtained  his  aim  or  not, 
was  to  him  nothing.  The  essential  matter 
for  him  was  to  ensure  a  friend  and  pro* 
tectori  and  that  be  fiuded  iUt  be  could^ 
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now  succeed  in  doing  with  M.  d'Achunda. 
An  expression  or  two  of  the  Marquis  in 
the  heat  of  conversation,  indicated  too  in* 
telligibly  to  be  mistaken,  in  the  fulness  of 
thesentiments  of  hatred  and  aversion  above 
alluded  to»  that  an  opportunity  of  revenge 
— ^revenge  at  any  price,  on  the  author  of 
ail  this  evil,  if  it  could  be  safely  taken  ad* 
vantage  of,  might,  aye  tvouU,  be  accept- 
aUe.  On  this  hint  Fermondi^res  sh  aped 
bis  course ;  he  experienced  little  difficulty 
in  conveying  to  the  Marquis  the  assurance, 
that  he  took  a  new  view  of  the  whole  affair, 
and  was  rather  disposed  than  otherwise  to 
think  on  it,  and  to  act  as  he.  They  parted 
much  better  friends  than  they  had  promi- 
sed to  be  at  the  outset — he  to  meditate  on 
a  scheme  that  had  already  struck  his  fer- 
tile brain,  by  which  he  hoped  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  patronage  and  protection 
he  languished  for ;  to  benefit  his  own  purse, 
and  remove  the  envied  obstacle  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  attentions  to  the  betrayed 
Stephanie.  The  events  which  took  place 
some  time  afler,  will  best  explain  its  pur- 
port and  result 

A  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  it  might  be, 
passed,  without  any  change  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ever  unhappy  pair,  save  that 
Serval  had  become  more'ill-tempered,  as 
his  gambling  combinations  were  over- 
turned. Fermondi&res  had  seen  the  Mar- 
quis repeatedly,  much  oftener  than  he  chose 
to  say,  and  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  had 
come  to  a  perfect  understanding  with  him. 
l*he  latter  circumstance,  it  will  be  well 
imagined,  he  carefully  concealted  from 
them ;  in  answer  to  their  eager  inquiries, 
he  shook  his  head  with  well  atfected  sad- 
ness, and  told  of  the  inutility,  the  fruitless- 
ness  of  his  attempts,  of  the  Marquis*s  un- 
yielding obstinacy  and  irreconcileable  an- 
ger. Meanwhile  demands  were  pressing, 
creditors  clamorous;  the  establishment  had 
succeeded,  but  Serval  lavished  far  beyond 
the  profit,  in  his  vain  speculations  at  rouge 
€t  noire*  Fermondi^res,  <*  would  go  once 
again,  would  try  a  last  effort— perhaps 
Valreas  might  be  brought  to  yield."  The 
prayers  of  the  neglected  one  wished  him 
anccess,  and  breathing  gratitude  accom- 
panied his  steps.  She  little  knew  whom, 
and  what  she  prayed  for  I 

On  his  return  ne  found  them  together; 
they  had  waited  for  him—- Stephanie  was  in 
tem,  and  bore  evident  marks  of  recent 
more  severe  toffering,  Serval  looked  hope- 
less and,  desperate.  He  had  just  lost,  in 
the  i|8ual  wayy  a  consideraUe  sum,  col- 
lected to  meet  a  toig^  biU  on  which,  if  not 


paid,  execution  was  to  be  levied  on  the 
morrow.  A  violent  scene  was  only  at  its 
close.  •*  Well !  well  T*  cried  he,  the  mo- 
ment Valentin  entered  the  room,  while 
Stephanie,  her  eyes  eagerly  fixed  on  him 
and  reading  disappointment,  misfortune 
there,  had  nearly  fallen  fainting,  but  that 
he  ran  to  support  her.  **  What  says  the 
old  curmudgeon? — nothing  good  I  per- 
ceive by  your  countenance.  May  devils 
confound  him  and  all  his  race.*'  "  Be  calm, 
my  good  friend,  be  yourself — ^tis  true  I  am 
bearer  of  bad  news,  but  you  at  least  know 
the  worst,"  producing  a  paper,  '*  and  if  you 
be  but  cool  and  determined,  and  listen  to 
me,  perhaps  all  may  not  turn  out  (laying 
emphasis  on  the  words)  so  ill  as  you  think.^ 
**  So  bad  as  I  think  I  confusion  !  why  what 
can  be  worse — a  threatened  judgment  and 
seizure  to-morrow,  and  not  five  sous  to 
meet  the  demand?"  '<A  moment's  pa- 
tience— let  us  look  to  Madame  de  Serval. 
You  and  I  shall  have  then  some  private 
conversation  together — believe  me  all  is  not 
lost." 

Stephanie  was  left  in  care  of  a  servant, 
and  the  two  friends  adjourned  to  Fermon- 
di^res*  apartment.  When  the  latter  had 
carefully  locked  and  bolted  the  door,  "  Are 
you  a  man  ^  asked  he  to  Serval,  who 
looked  vacantly,  somewhat  astonished  at 
the  precaution,  '<  and  do  you  desire  to  be 
avenged  ?"  **  Am  I  a  man  ?  do  I  desire  to 
be  avenged  ?  what  mystery  is  this  ?  avenged 
on  whom  ?"  *<  On  the  heartless  old  half- 
dead  mber,  wdo  would  see  his  own  flesh 
and  blood  starve,  rather  than  forego  one 
tittle  of  his  bursting  full-blown  pride  o£ 
birth  and  rank — a  curse  on  him  l"  ^*  Wil- 
lingly with  heart  and  hand — show  me  but 
the  means." 

"  Yesy  on  him — ^not  to  the  extent  you 
would — tyou  ought — to  wish — but  still 
avenged — as  much  as  loss  of  money,  and 
that  to  your  own  profit,  can  serve  to  hurt 
and  pain  him.  I  should  be  glad  it  were  in 
your  power  to  go  further.  I  feel  as  you 
must  feel,  and  espouse  your  quarrel  more 
than  I  have  ever  done,  both  from  the  good 
will  I  bear  you,  and  because  he  has  iU- 
U-eated,  almost  insulted  me.  Look — ^read 
this  firsts  and  then  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
propose." 

Serval  perused  the  document  eagerly. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  as  he  returned  it,  '*  what 
of  this  new  proof  of  insolence,  cruelty,  and 
heartlessness ;  'tis  only  a  refusal  coucbed  in 
terms  as  injurious  to  you,  as  they  are 
har^  and  insulting  to  us  ?"  "  Did  you 
markU  well?"  ['  Yes."  « The  nignaturc?;' 
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"  What  of  the  signature  ?  it  seems  to  me 
like  his  ordinary  one."  "  I  mean  the  space 
between  it  and  the  concluding  word.'* 
"  The  space  is  considerable — I  don't  per- 
ceive the  connexion."  **You  don't  per- 
ceive /  Your  falher-in-law,  that  ought  to 
be,  has  made  several  sales  of  his  estates, 
and  converted  them  into  ready  money,  in 
order  that  he  might  dispose  of  the  amount 
while  living,  and  thus  frustrate  your 
Stephanie's  claims  at  his  decease.  The 
proceeds  are  lodged  at  his  banker's — that 
paper  is  signed  with  his  own  hand — there 
is  room  for  an  order.  Do  you  perceive 
now  f*  (dwelling  on  each  of  the  words.) 
"  You  speak  to  me  of  forgery,"  slowly  ex- 
claimed Serval,  after  a  pause  during  which 
he  had  grown  deadly  pale  ; "  forgery  1 — 
death  or  the  galleys  for  life."  "Ah,  is  it 
so  ?"  responded  Valentin  carelessly,  seem- 
ing to  reflect  for  a  few  seconds.  "  I  thought 
differently  of  you ;  'tis  a  mistake — excuse 
me,  my  dear  fellow.  I  only  meant  your 
welfare.  I  only  spoke  for  your  good. 
True !  death  or  the  gallies  for  life — I  forgot 
that — ^better  to  starve  in  prison,  and  be 
laughed  at  by  rich  relatives,  who  gloat  to 
see  their  wishes  worked  out  at  last!" 
"  Stop,  for  mercy  stop  !"  interrupted  the 
ready  faltering  Serval,  whose  hesitation 
only  rose  from  apprehension  of  the  danger 
he  might  be  exposed  to.  "My  best,  my 
only  friend,  forgive  me ! — go  on,  I  am  will- 
ing to  listen,  and  be  guided,  and  do  what 
you  will."  "  Not  what  I  will,  but  what  is 
your  best  advantage  and  only  hope,  the 
making  others  who  so  well  deserve  it,  . 
smart  for  the  pain  and  degradation  they 
seek  to  bring  on  you.  There  id  nothing 
to  fear.  You  fill  up  an  order  for  so  much, 
the  amount  at  pleasure.  Madame  de  Serval's 
name  were  better,  as  exciting  less  suspi- 
cion ;  'twill  pass  for  the  effect  of  a  return 
of  tenderness  in  the  old  man.  You  receive 
the  money  and — *  exit  Serval' — what  do 
you  say  now  to  the  plan  ? — it  is  preferable 
/  fancy  to  poverty  and  a  gaol." 

There  needed  little  eloquence  to  persuade 
a  falling  man  ofthis,  particularly  in  the  mood 
of  mind  Serval  was  then  in.  With  fever- 
ish eagerness  he  followed  Valentin's  direc- 
tion. A  draft  in  due  form  for  a  large  amount 
on  Reichling  and  Co.,  apparently  in  the 
Marquis's  hand-writing,  the  joint  produc- 
tion, it  might  be  said,  of  the  confederates, 
who  spent  several  hours  of  the  night  in 
practising  the  imitation,  was  accordingly 
produced,  (Stephanie's  signature  had  been 
obtained  by  imperative  command  of  her 
tyrant  lord  and  master^)  and  presented  on 


the  following  morning  by  Serval  himself. 
He  was  known  at  the  house,  having  fVe- 
quently  come  there  as  an  intermediary  of 
the  Marquis.  The  sum  was  paid  into  his 
hands,  which  spite  of  his  exertions  to  be 
cool,  trembled  from  his  emotion,  without 
the  slightest  difficulty  or  delay  beyond  the 
usual  ibrnis  of  business.  Two  hours  after- 
wards a*post-chaise,  at  utmost  speed  of  four 
horses,  transported  him  towards  the  Bel- 
gian frontier.  Previous  to  starting  he 
had  made  a  present  of  10,000  francs  to  his 
good  friend  Valentin,  to  whom  he  likewise 
entrusted  the  care  of  Stephanie,  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  her  rejoining  him,  when  he 
should  have  arrived  in  a  place  of  safety. 

At  a  place  of  safety  he  was  not  suffered 
to  arrive.  Scarcely  had  he  quitted  Reicb- 
ling*s  and  Co.*s  office,  when  an  order  had 
been  telegraphed  to  the  police  authorities 
of  Lille,  to  arrest  and  send  him  back  im- 
mediately to  Paris,  an  order  duly  obeyed 
the  moment  he  stopped  to  change  horses 
at  the  principal  hotel  there. 

It  was  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  Mar- 
quis D'Achunda  Valreas,  founded  on  a 
charge  of  forgery  and  embezzlement,  pre-' 
pared  by  him,  and  urged  in  every  man- 
ner, that  could  most  tend  to  compromise 
the  offender.  I  may  as  well,  without  any 
concealment,  of  which  my  readers  have 
probably  ere  this  divined  the  mystery,  say, 
that  this  accusation  and  its  effects,  as  well 
as  the  whole  circumstancesof  the  transac- 
tion from  first  to  last,  were  the  result  of  a 
preconcerted  arrangement  agreed  upon 
between  Fermondiferes  and  the  Marquis's 
confidential  man  of  business,  acting  in  his 
name  and  with  his  authority.  Impelled  by 
resentful  feelings,  blinded  by  passion,  and 
his  now  failing  intellect  worked  upon  by 
the  crafty,  smooth-tongued  Valentin,  and 
the  intendant,  who  was  equally  as  crafty, 
and  anxious  to  gratify  his  patron's  intent 
or  caprice — he  had  been  brought  to  con- 
sent with  little  reluctance,  to  the  employe 
ment  of  any  means  that  might  bring  to 
punishment  and  shame  the  hated  author  of 
his  dishonour.  Nor,  to  say  the  truth, 
when  transcribing  the  document  which  was 
to  serve  for  the  groundwork  of  Serval's 
attempt,  did  he  know  otlierwise  than 
vaguely,  the  purpose  it  was  to  be  applied 
to.  So  far  this  double-edged  villain  had 
succeeded— .10,000  francs  from  Serval — 
an  ample  recompense,  and  what  he  thought 
more  of,  promise  of  future  protection  from 
the  Marquis — ^the  unrestrained  opportu- 
nity of  rendering  services,  which  would 
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more  or  less  make  liim  agreeable,  perhaps 
endear  him  to  Stephanie,  whom  he  was 
more  tlian  ever  determined  to  press  his 
suit  to,  now  that  she  was  in  some  measure 
wholly  left  in  his  power.  These  were  sub- 
jecu  of  self-gratitication,  which  he  did  not 
fail  inwardly  to  rejoice  and  chuckle  over, 
careless  what  might  become  of  the  "  friend" 
he  had  placed  within  the  fatal  grasp  of  the 
law,  in  order  to  produce  the  occasion  that 
gave  rise  to  them.  To  explain  what  mi^ht 
appear  abrupt  in  Fermondi^re^'  unqualified 
dereliction  even  of  the  varnish  of  honour 
and  honesty,  I  shall  observe,  although  un- 
questionably there  is  small  need  to  seek  be- 
yond what  has  been  heretofore  mentioned 
of  his  principles  and  rules  of  conduct, 
for  motives  or  incentives  to  make  him  bad, 
that  to  his  other  stock  of  vices  he  had 
ktely  added  that  of  gambling,  which  he 
had  given  full  career  to,  and  which  soon 
became  in  his  hands,  a  speculation  of 
finaud — ^speculation  pursued  as  we  have 
seen,  up  to  the  moment  which  has  introdu- 
ced him  to,  and  withdrawn  him  from,  our 
notice*  His  triumph  was  doomed  to  be 
of  short  duration,  and  terminated  as  sud- 
denly, bymeans  which,  despite  his  artifice, 
he  had  little  foreseen. 

The  draft  to  Stephanie's  order,  as  we 
have  seen,  bore  her  signature.  Reichling 
and  Co.,  furious  at  the  trick  that  had  been 
played  on  them,  proceeded  forthwith 
against  her,  as  principal  or  accomplice  of 
the  crime,  and  she  was  taken  up  on  the 
nomiog  which  followed  Serval's  consign- 
ment to  prison.  The  sudden  shock,  the 
terror  of  the  accusation  she  lay  under,  the 
news  of  her  husband's  danger,  whom  iu 
spite  of  his  Wrongs  she  still  continued  to 
love,  overpowered  a  frame  not  naturally 
atrong,  and  now  enfeebled  by  mental  and 
tkniily  sneering.  She  was  seized  with  vio- 
lent convulsions,  and  in  a  few  hours  ex- 
pired, while  giving  birth  to  au  infant  ofT- 
apring  of  wo,  which  had  the  good  fate  to 
survive  her  not  many  minutes. 

This  was  not  all.  When  informed  of 
his  grand-daughter's  melancholy  end,  the 
old  Marqub,  whose  health  had  been  long 
declining,  feeling  in  a  moment,  by  a  re- 
vulsion of  the  human  heart  as  frequent  as 
it  seems  strange,  all  his  former  intense  af- 
fection for  her  revive,  was  struck  with  the 
deepest  remorse  for  the  part  he  had  acted 
in  thus  delivering  up,  as  he  ravingly  said, 
his  darling  child  to  infamy  and  death.  The 
effect  on  him  was  so  powerful,  as  to  ob- 
lige him  to  take  to  bed.  •  In  his  despair 
lie  sent  for  the  chie&of  the  banking  houscj 
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and  revealed  the  whole  to  them,  fully  estab* 
lishing  the  part  which  Valentin  had  played. 
He  forgot  almost  his  hatred  to  Serval  in 
the  desire  to  hush  up  and  quell  the  odium 
which  could  not/ail  to  light  on  him  and 
his,  in  case  of  the  truth  becoming  known; 
he  supplicated  Reichling  and  Co.,  to  en- 
deavour to  stop  all  further  proceedings  in 
the  matter ;  they  consented  the  more  easily 
as  they  had  recovered  the  whole  amount^ 
except  the  10,000  francs  handed  over  to 
Valentin,  and  a  further  small  sum  already 
consumed  in  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 
The  Marquis's  intendant  hastened  to  in- 
demnify them  completely. 

Through  him  (in  the  course  of  their  ne- 
gotiations together,  they  had,  as  may  be 
well  imagined,  contracted  an  alliance  of 
roguery  offensive  and  defensive),  finding 
how  mattersstood,  and  apprehending  Serval 
might  not  keep  his  secret,  Fermondi^res 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  an  excursion 
somewhere  into  the  provinces,  until  the 
wliole  should  blow  over.  He  selected 
"  Le-Gif,"  whither  he  had  been  pressingly 
invited  by  its  master,  as  his  temporary 
place  of  residence,  and  that  master,  (whose 
weak  points  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  thoroughly,)  as  the  object  of  his 
practices  and  profitable  designs,  with  v/hat 
dire  success  has  been  shown.  Meantimei 
during  his  stay  there  and  in  the  adjoining 
country,  the  Marquis  D*  Achunda  hud  diedj 
having,  a  short  time  before  his  decease,  at 
the  instance  of  a  religious  dignitary  whom 
he  had  consulted,  made  public  by  a  solemn 
deposition  the  whole  facts  of  the  casCy 
which  been  corroborated  by  Serval's  ex- 
amination and  that  of  the  intendant,  who, 
the  one  in  vengeance  and  the  other  to 
screen  himself,  charged  Fermondi^res  with 
the  whole  guilt  of  the  conspiracy  and  its 
effects. 

A  warrant  was  instantly  made  out 
against  him,  and  his  name,  with  some 
peculiar  remarks,  being  found  in  the  re- 
port of  a  police  agent  from  Bagn^res — the 
Sous  Prefet,  then  just  starting  to  resume 
his  duties,  was  entrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  it.  He  undertook  the  office  the 
more  willingly  as  he  was  intimattfly  con- 
nected with  the  D'Ersigny  family,  and  de- 
sired, if  possible,  to  snatch  their  son  and 
heir  from  the  clutches  into  which  he  had 
so  unhappily  fallen.  The  last  scene  of  the 
sad  tragedy  was  passing,  as  he  drew  near 
the  gates  of  his  place  of  destination  I 

"  Such,"  said  M.  de  Uavelle,  deeply  af- 
fectedas  he  concluded  his  details,  of  which 
the  preceding  pages  areinagreatmeaiaro 

I. 
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composed — the  remacinder  being  derived 
from  other  sources  of  information— ''such 
is  the  man  whom  you  have  seen  led  away 
to  his  proper  abode.  I  never  can  suffi- 
dently  deplore  not  having  arrived  even  an 
hour  sooner.  Had  our  mayor  acted  even 
with  common  firmness — but  'tis  of  no  avail 
reverting  to  the  subject  now.  It  were  bet- 
ter speak  of  what  remains  to  be  done — and 
first  of  all,  the  last  duties  to  the  victim. 
Our  hapless  young  friend  being  a  member 
of  the  society,  a  deputation  of  its  members" 
— ("  every  one  I  every  onel"  was  cried  out 
on  all  sides) — *'  every  one  of  its  members,  I 
presume,  will  attend  the  funeral,  which  I 
have  been  obliged  to  order  for  a  late  hour 
this  evening" — there  was  an  exclamation 
and  look  of  surprise  and  displeasure — 
''prudence  commands  it,  gentlemen.  I 
have  seen  the  Cur^,  he  is  obstinate  in  re- 
fusing his  ministry  on  the  occasion.  To 
avoid  any  collision — (party  spirit  now  so 
rife,  would  not  fail  to  lay  hold  of  the  op- 
portunity)— the  body  must  be  interred  pri- 
vately without  the  usual  rites,  in  presence 
only  of  the  mayor  or  his  delegates.  I  re- 
gret, from  every  motive,  I  cannot  myself 
officially  appear — my  presence  might  be 
ill-construed.  I  shall  be  there,  however, 
iimply  as  one  of  you,  and  believe  me>  will 
participate  fully  as  any  in  the  feelings  all 
must  have  on  the  occasion.'' 

At  half-past  eleven  to  twelve  o'clock,  in 
a  deserted  and  gloomy  angle  of  the  village 
church-yard,  but  a  few  paces  distant  from 
the  spot  where  he  had  stood  that  morning 
full  of  life  and  vigour,  swelling  with  hope 
of  taking  at  last  a  tardy  vengeance  on  the 
author  of  his  ruin  and  all  his  wrongs,  were 
lowered  silently  into  their  last  earthly  bed| 
the  stiffened,  blood-clotted  remains  of  the 
once  ardent,  accomplished,  and,  but  for  a 
single  failing,  eminently  amiable  Jules 
D'Ersigny,  cut  off  thus  young,  even  before 
his  prime,  in  a  disgraceful  broil  with  a  com- 
mon sharper,  whom  he  bad  himself  re- 
ceived, patronized,  and  cherbbed,  but  for 
this  I 

The  night  was  dreary,  dark,  and  cheer* 
less.  A  low  rumbling  wmd  seemed  to  moan 
as  it  swept  through  the  stunted  old  trees 
and  drooping  shrubs,  and  crumbling  grave- 
stones, with  which  the  place  waa  at  inter- 
vals coveied,  blowing  here  and  there  the 
flame  of  a  few  torches,  which  alone  dis- 
pelled the  damp  obscurity  that  every  thing 
was  shrouded  in.  It  was  one  of  these  dis« 
mal  scenes  that  one  long  remembers,  and 
feeb  a  chilling  heaviness  to  think  of.  Not 
word  was  spoken-^e  process  of  heaving 


down  the  coffin  and  filling  up  its  deep  re* 
ceptacle,  were  shortly  and  unimposingly 
gone  through,  with  the  ordinary  unconcern 
usual  to  those  on  whom  such  duties  de- 
volve. On  the  last  shovelful  of  earth  being 
heaped  up,  the  assistants,  pretty  considera* 
ble  in  number,  (several  inhabitants  of  the 
town  had  joined  the  members  of  the  dub,) 
prepared  to  retire,  silently  as  they  had 
come.  At  this  moment,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  every  oney  the  old  Chevalier  de 
Merinhac,  who,  during  the  operation  of 
filling  up  the  grave,  had  manifested  starts 
of  emotion,  which  he  had  in  vain  endea« 
voured  to  quell,  stepped  forward,  and  in  a 
ialtering  voice  attempted  to  utter  a  few 
expressions  of  praise  and  sorrow  for  the 
deceased.  What  they  were  no  one  could  ex* 
acUy  tell,  for  the  strength  of  his  feelings^ 
(for  which,  deceived  by  his  real  or  assumed 
levity  of  manner,  no  one  had  hitherto 
given  him  credit,  but  which,  evinced  then 
as  well  as  during  the  course  of  the  whole 
proceedings,  so  truly  and  so  welU  raised 
him  high  in  each  and  every  one's  esteem,) 
completely  overpowered  him.  The  words 
"soul  of  honour' — 'f  bright  prospects"— . 
"gallant  youth,"  could  alone  be  distio* 
guished.  Inj  concluding  (he  had  made 
an  effort  to  master  himself  and  suc- 
ceeded) he  furnished  an  unexpected,  and» 
had  it  occurred  elsewhere  than  in  circum- 
stances so  tragical,  somewhat  ludicrous 
illustration  of  character.  '*  It  has  been 
whispered,"  he  said,  "  that  in  the  unfortu- 
nate issue  of  the  affair  which  has  deprived 
us  of  the  friend  we  grieve  for,  the  witnesses 
were  to  blame,  they  who  ought  to  have 
interfered  to  stop  the  combat  Those  who 
dare  to  speak  thus  forget  that  toe,  the  wit- 
nesses, did  interfere,  did  essay  to  suspend* 
or  at  least  postpone  further  proceedings^ 
when  the  first  hurt  was  received,  and  that 
we  only  yielded  to  the  firm  determination 
expressed  by  both  combatants,  to  proceed 
in  the  business  on  the  spot  with  or  with* 
out  witnesses.  This,  every  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  such  matters  knows,  lefl 
the  parties  open  to  commit  murder,  an 
extremity  which  no  man  of  honour,  who 
has  a  regard  for  that  honour,  would  aban« 
don  his  principal  to.  It  were  enough  that 
I  stake  my  word  for  it,"  he  added,  raising 
high  his  voice  and  pointing  his  hand  to- 
wards his  breast,  "if,  however,  there  be 
any  incredulous  person,  I,  Xavier  de  Mer- 
inhac, am  ready — shall  willingly  take 
charge  to  set  him  right." 

The  attitude  and  lookof  thechiTahroos 
old  mm^  tbe  earnest  sincerity  of  sentimenfc 
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he  spoke  with,  his  real  affliction  which  all 
had  been  spectators  of,  were  too  imposing 
and  too  solemn  to  provoke  any  impression 
save  of  respect  and  sympathy,  standing  as 
he  and  the  auditory  were  on  the  verge  of 
an  nnsanctified  tomb,  and  occupied  in  re- 
flections on  the  deplorable  fate  of  the 
tenant  over  whom  it  had  scarcely  closed. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  no  murmur  of  dis- 
sent was  responded  to  the  chevalier's 
worcb.  He  looked  up  steadily  awhile  as 
tf  in  expectation,  then  sinking  his  head  on 
his  chesti  dashed  away  hastily  a  big  tear 
from  either  eye,  and  turned  slowly  away ; 
the  rest  of  the  company  immediately  fol- 
lowed. What  could  have  so  powerfully 
sUrred  him  at  the  moment,  if  it  were  not, 
added  to  the  gloomy  desolation  of  the  scene 
and  the  occasion,  the  reflection  arising  from 
M.  de  Ravelle*s  recital,  that  the  mortal 
termination  of  an  unworthy  quarrel  might 
have  been  prevented — seemed  a  mystery. 
On  our  heart-rending  interview  but  a  few 
hours  before  with  Madame  D'Ernigny,  (I 
have  already  hinted  that  it  had  been  my 
m^ancholy  duty  to  witness  a  second  scene 
of  her  despair,)  he  had  appeared  to  show 
a  coldness  almost  amounting  to  insensibi- 
lity ;  and  no  one,  from  the  habitual  light- 
ness and  seemingly  whimsical  frivolity  of 
his  outward  character,  would  deem  him 
otherwise  than  indifferent  and  careless. 
That  this  exterior  was  either  affected,  or 
used  as  a  convenient  scapiug-screen  against 
the  rubs  and  weariogs  of  the  world,  of 
which  he  had  seen  too  much  not  to  be 
weary,  was  abundantly  proved  hencefor- 
ward, in  the  present  instance. 

Full  six  years  afterwards,  this  venerable 
old  relic  of  times  and  feelings  that  weref 
fast  verging  then  into  the  feebleness  of  de- 
clining life  and  second  childhood,  spoke  in 
moving  accents  of  his  brave  young  friend, 
"  worthy,"  he  said,  "  to  have  belonged  to 
Royal  Normandie,  in  its  best  days*' — in  his 
mouth  the  first  of  all  praises. 

For  her,  the  patient,  sublimely  patient 
safferer,  who,  during  the  whole  course  of 
her  husband's  abandonment  and  ill-treat- 
menty  was  never  heard  to  give  utterance 
to  a  single  word  of  complaint,  or  speak  of 
him  otherwise  than  with  kindness  and  af- 
fection— a  recompense  was  at  hand  in  her 
prompt  restoration  to  wealth  and  station. 
Vet  such,  once  truly  grounded,  is  the  en- 
daring  fixedness  of  woman's  love,  she 
scarcely  felt  pleasure  in  the  change,  but 
fer  her  child's  sake,  since  she  shared  it  not 
with  km  since  his  loss  had  been,  to  a 
-eertam  extent^  the  price  it  was  obtained 


at.  His  family,  his  fkCher  particularly,  evei^ 
since  the  birth  of  a  son  had  given  hopes  of 
continuing  the  title,  had  been  for  some 
time  willing  to  receive  him  and  his 
wife  into  favour ;  but  were  firmly  resolved 
never  to  do  so,  as  long  as  he  persisted  in' 
the  line  of  pursuits  he  had  thrown  himself 
into.  His  death  solved  every  difHculty; 
and,  though  a  sincere  return,  which  was 
scarcely  hoped  for,  to  them  and  to  the 
paths  he  had  abandoned,  had  been  greeted 
doubtless  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  more 
perfect,  more  unmixed  with  natural  una- 
voidable regret,  yet  her  reception  was 
every  thing  it  should  have  been,  that  of  f 
daughter  whom  they  were  anxious  to  love.' 
Beyond  the  silent  grief  she  long  continued 
to  cherish,  she  never  had  cause  to  feel  a 
moment*s  unhappiness,  or  recollect  that 
she  had  been  once  rejected  by  those  who 
now  only  studied  to  be  kind. 

Fermondieres,  alias  La  Roche  Fermon, 
alias  Valentin,  (he  had  condescended  to 
democratize,)  Serval,  and  the  intendant, 
soon  after  severally  met  with  their  deserts. 
On  their  trial  for  conspiracy  ^nd  forgery 
with  intent  to  defraud,  numerous  docu- 
mentary proofs  appeared  of  the  last  named 
individuars  *^  management^  in  the  direction 
of  his  patron's  affairs,  and  he  was,  at  the 
suit  of  the  heirs,  condemned  to  restitution^ 
fine,  and  imprisonment,  and  being  unable 
to  pay  he  received  confinement.  Fermon, 
found  guilty  ^s  accomplice,  and  Serval  as 
principal,  in  an  act  of  forgery,  were  sent 
to  the  gallies  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
sentence,  though  so  richly  merited,  in  all 
probability  would  not  have  been  so  severe, 
such  is  the  necessary  imperfection  of  legal 
enactments,  but  that  it  was  revealed  in 
evidence  how  deeply  he  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  series  of  playing  frauds,  dis- 
covered by  the  exertions  of  M.  de  Ravelle. 

As  to  Serval,  though  virtually  less  cul- 
pable, the  letter  of  the  law  happened  to 
reach  him,  and  he  paid  iu  person  the 
penalty  accordingly.  Certes  he  found 
none  to  pity  him,  at  least  among  those 
who  recollected  his- heartless  matrimonial 
speculationt  and  its  pitiable  consequences. 

Not  many  days  ago,  reading  over  the 
columns  of  accidents,  offences,  &c.,  I  found 
the  following  announcement: — '*  An  un- 
fortunate occurrence  took  place  lately  at 
the  Bagne  de  Toulon.  One  of  the  overseers 
at  the  hour  of  resuming  labour,  observed 
a  Galerien,  a  noted  refractory  character, 
known  by  the  nick-name  of  L'As  de  Pique, 
(ace  of  spades,)  whose  real  one  is  Valentin 
La  Roqacy  or  La  Roche»  loitering  behind 
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the  others.  On  being  ordored  to  Ihe  work- 
•hop,  be  refused  to  f^ih  and  began  to  utter 
a  torrent  of  abuse.  The  overseer  advanc- 
ing to  collar  him,  he  immediately  made 
show  of  resistance,  struck  and  shook  off 
the  man,  who  hearing  him  call  on  his  fel- 
lows, instantly  drew  his  sabre  and  plunged 
k  into  his  side.  He  died  a  few  minutes 
afterwards.  Luckily  for  the  guardian  as 
well  as  for  th^  public  safety,  the  govemour 
had  observed  the  affray  from  an  angle  of 
the  building,  and  instantly  giving  the 
alarm,  arrived  with  a  party  of  soldiers. 
The  prisoners  had  rushed  with  loud  cries 
to  avenge  the  death  of  their  comrade,  who 
Had  obtained  long  since,  and  exercised  a 
great  influence  over  them:  they  were 
promptly  repelled,  and  the  ring-leaders  se- 
cured. It  came  out  afterwards,  that  under 
the  guidance  and  arrangement  oii  this  La 


Roque.  an  extremely  dangerous  character^ 
for  the  third  time  under  punishment  there, 
a  breaking  out  had  been  planned  and  ar- 
ranged, of  which  the  first  signal  was  to  be 
his  diiipute  with  the  overseer." 

D'Ersigny,  the  Chevalier  de  Mcrinhac, 
and  the  events  I  have  been  writing,  imme* 
diately  recurred  to  my  mind,  and  I  penned 
them  down  under  the  freshened  recollection. 
No  doubt  this  was  the  identical  Fermon- 
dieres,  of  whom  1  had  to  tell  the  story  and 
the  crimes.  The  denomination  of**  L*As  de 
Pique''  leaves  no  hesitation  on  the  subject. 
It  would  appear,  like  other  proselytes  of 
that  vice,  the  ruling  passion,  the  strongest 
of  all  that  humanity  is  victim  to,  had   not 
abandoned  its  hold  of  him    even    there* 
where  one  would  suppose  the  means  and 
uses    of    its  gratification  no  longer  ex* 
isted. 


TO     MARY. 


Ob  t  it  it  strange  to  me,  that  care 
Should  ever  tit  upon  hit  brow ; 

Should  ever  cast  one  thadow  there, 
M*hile  thou  art  left  with  him,  as  now. 
To  glad  him  with  thy  smile,  Mary. 

With  thy  dark  eyes  on  his  to  beam  ; 

Thy  lips  to  brenthe  the  words  of  lore; 
Tby  hands  to  miniarer  to  him ; 

Oil !  how  can  aught,  i^aTe  gladness,  move 
The  pulses  of  his  heart,  Mary  ? 

If  o'er  the  brightnesa  of  that  eye, 
I've  seen  grow  brighter  as  he  came. 

The  film  of  death  should  coldly  lie. 
And  quench  to  darkness  all  the  flame 
That  radiates  it  now,  Mary. 

If  closed  those  lips,  that  love  to  speak 
To  him,  affection,  hope,  and  peace, 

In  (ilence  e'en  /lit  voice  can^t  break. 
The  fttillnefis  that  will  never  cease  ;^- 
Tben  he  might  well  be  sad,  Mary. 


If  where  that  gladsome  footstep,  free, 
Now  n)eets  him  on  his  homeward  way, 

He*d  look  fot never  more  to  kee-» 

That  firm  obstruct  the  Kuuset'ii  ray. 
Which  shadow 'd  once  his  path,  Marjr. 

If  he  should  find  the  hearthstone  cold  ; 

The  chamber  tenantlens,  where  round 
The  simple  objects  It  dotti  hold. 

Thy  fingers  fling  a  grace,  not  found 
In  many  a  lordly  hall,  Mary. 

If  when  remembrance  might  recall 
Thy  image,  it  would  ever  bring 

With  it,  the  memory  of  the  pall. 
The  fthroud,  the  hearse,  the  grave,  thetting 
Of  lonelioest  for  aye,  Mary. 

If  he  could  know  what  'tis  to  feel 
Such  care  as  thiit,  he  then  would  find. 

His  triUing  share  tUiould  never  steal 
A  single  moment*6  )>eace  of  mind— 
j4nd  otkert  have  felt  all^  Mary. 


It  is  most  strange  to  me.  that  care 
Should  ever  sit  upon  his  tirow. 

Should  ever  catt  one  shadow  there ; 
While  he  has  thee  with  him,  as  now. 
To  bless  him  with  thy  smile,  Mary. 
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Scraps  from  the  Mountains,  and  other 

Poems.      By    « ChmUbel.''       Dublin. 

Curry  and  Co.,  1840. 

**  MrdiocribuH  esse  po6tl« 
Non  Di,  non  homines,  iioii  eoucessere  columns." 

la  an  o(l  quoted  maxim  ;  a  little  oHenor 
quoted,  perhaps,  than  justice  or  good 
iipnse  would  warrant.  Great  a  poet  as 
Horace  was;  and  we  estimate  him  far 
higher  than  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to 
rank  htm,  though  on  far  different  grounds 
from  his  blind  idolators  in  the  bye-gone 
centuries — consummate  a  poet  as  he  was, 
in  some  respects,  and  deep  and  genuine 
in  philosophy ;  for  what  philosophy  he  had, 
be  bad  lived,  and  loved,  and  been,  and 
not  picked  up  as  doctrine;  he  was,  we 
Juive  always  thought,  a  very  middling 
critic  Nor  of  all  the  canons  of  his  Aris- 
totelian rubric,  is  there  one  to  which  we 
would  sooner  refuse  our  assent  than  to  that 
above  quoted.  We  never  could  make  out, 
and  there  were  times  (alas  !  that  we  should 
have  to  confess  it)  when  we  fretted  ourselves 
about  such  things.-why  middling  prose  was 
a  whit  more  toleraI)le  than  middling  poetry, 
fmce  either  was  printed  with  types,  ga- 
thered within  stiff  covers,  honoured  with 
tlie  name  of  a  book,  and  sold  as  such  by  the 
bookseller.  Nay,  if  we  at  all  inclined  to 
either  side,  we  would  be  more  indulgent 
to  verse  than  prose.  Bad  verse  has  at 
least  the  jingle  to  recommend  it,  let  it  halt 
never  so  much,  while  bad  prose  is  utter 
vapidity. 

For  tliis  particular  error,  however,  Ho- 
race was  himself  not  so  much  to  blame,  as 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  coarse, 
though  not  unimaginative  Romans,  after  a 
long,  wild  career  of  universal  robbery  and 
butchery  abroad,  and  republican  strife  at 
home,  were  now,  as  they  sobered  fast  into 
that  imbecile  brutality,  wliich  is  the  never 
failing  doom  of  ill-got  eiapire,  beginning 
universally  to  <<  affect  a  taste,'*  and,  of 
counte,  an  imported  taste.  Their  own 
rough,  native,  unlicked  cub  of  a  literature 
had  pined  away  the  while,  its  last  yells 
faintly  echoed  in  some  still-remembered 
Saliar  song,  or  racy  play  of  Plant  us, 
which,  spite  of  its  Greek  origin,  its 
h4iBiour  and  tin  weeded  idiom  yet  made 
welcome    to    the    unsophisticated    vul- 


gar. But  as  for  the  fine  gentlemen  of 
Rome,  they  were,  like  most  fine  gentle- 
men in  what  are  called  civilised  ages,  a 
very  worthless  race,  and  likely,  if  they 
meddled  with  literature  at  all,  to  make  it, 
and  leave  it,  as  stunted  and  ricketty  as 
their  own  puny,  cosmetical,  cosmopolitan' 
souls':  and  so  it  happened.  That  enor- 
mously clever  piece  of  smullness,  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  that  petit-maltrc  patron 
of  the  decencies,  whose  amiable  noddle 
grew  not  giddy  at  a  height,  where  nobler 
heads  had  reeled  and  lost  their  balance, 
that  spoiled  child  of  good  luck  and  good 
policy,  whom  the  tamed  elephant  of  the 
Quirital  greatness  allowed  to  rule  and 
guide  it,  whither  he  would — Augustus 
added  all  the  weight  of  his  own  timid 
inanity  to  the  downward  impulse  of  the 
national  decay.  The  result  was  a  uni- 
versal cramp  in  the  late-born  Latin  lite- 
rature— a  cramp  and  crabbed ness  wliich 
has  since  too  much  pervaded  the  muscle 
and  sinew  of  every  western  literature,  and 
whose  contortions,  like  the  detestable 
Roman  letter  in  which  they  are  printed, 
may  still  be  traced  in  every  modern  book, 
wherever  published,  in  Astrachan  or 
Cadiz,  in  Abo  or  Palermo,  in  Cincinnati 
or  Odessa.  There  is  not  a  dancer  in  that 
gesticulating  throng  of  scribbling  der- 
vishes, from  Brunetto  to  Bulwer,  whose 
motions,  in  their  natural  grace,  or  unna- 
tural affectation,  tell  not  of  that  chilling 
time,  when  the  turbulent  flood  of  Roman 
aggression  began  to  ebb  and  freeze.  Sad, 
that  it  should  be  thus  ;  sad,  that  one  bad- 
bearted  people  should  blight  the  beauty, 
and  unnerve  the  strength  of  half  the 
world ;  sad,  but  not  unexampled  :  once  was 
not  enough  for  the  earth.  There  is  a  more 
modern  instance. 

Horace  and  Virgil  were  the  most  genu- 
ine writers  of  their  age  and  nation,  and  in- 
disputably born  |>oets,  whatever  their  short 
comings.^  Sympathising  deeply  with  their 
generation,  and  caged  the  while,  like  some 
rare  pouhry,in  the  imperial  hen -coops,  they 
(suffered  more  than  all  others,  from  this 
evil  influence,  or,  at  least,  we  *notc  their 
failings  oftener,  and  with  more  regret. 
And  this  little  key  to  much  that  is 
strange,  and  much  that  is  obscure  in  the 
hi&tory   of  European  literature,  we  will 
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make  use  of  at  present  to  unlock  the  criti- 
cal cupboard  of  the  Venusine  sage. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  all  these 
things  considered,  which  we  have  stated, 
and  many  more  beside,  Horace  could  hard- 
ly be  expected  to  have  known  that  all 
prose,  as  well  as  all  verse,  is  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  simply  by  reason  of  the  greater 
or  less  amount  of  poetry  embodied  therein. 
The  poet,  so  called  par  excellence^  for  every 
living  thing  is,  by  virtue  of  its  indwell- 
ing life,  more  or  less  poetical ; — aye  I 
reader,  that  bee,  or  butterfly,  and  the  very 
vorm  thou  baitest  thy  fishing  hook  with, 
or  flea  thou  killest  in  spite — the  poet  is 
hCf  who  feeling  more  acutely  than  other 
men,  loving  more  ardently,  suffering  more 
intensely,  sees  more  deeply  into  the  rela- 
tions of  this  world  and  its  denizens,  to  the 
eternal  attributes  of  which  they  partake, 
and  to  God,  who  is  the  creator  and  father 
of  all ;  he  who  knows  most  of  this,  and 
thinks,  or  speaks,  or  writes,  or  acts  accord- 
ipgly*  is  pre-eminently  the  poet,  let  the 
world  call  him  so  or  not*  With  reality  he 
has  bad  to  do,  and  has  conquered  more  of 
it  for  his  dominion  than  other  men  were 
able :  thereby  is  he  tlieir  ruler — king, 
priest»  prophet,  poet,  all  in  one :  for  vir- 
tuCf  truth,  reality,  poetry,  beauty,  are  one 
in  essence,  and  only  in  semblance  different 
Our  readers  may  grumble  at  this,  and  gain- 
say it ;  let  them  sift  it  ere  they  reject  it. 

But,  says  some  practical  caviller,  I  read 
my  newspaper  every  morning  with  more 
avidity  tflan  most  other  writing — barring 
the  poetical  column,  which  indeed  I  always 
skip.  And  why  dost  thou  so,  oh  reader, 
consider  for  a  moment  In  thy  *<  leading 
article,'*  be  it  never  so  empty  and  stupid— 
in  thy  '<  parliamentary  debate,"  in  thy 
**  atrocious  murder^  or  '*  appalling  acci- 
dent," thou  hast  a  reality,  or  art  content 
to  think  so,  and  therefore  art  thou  glad, 
'  and  therefore  dost  thou  let  thy  tea  cool, 
while  thou  porest  over  thy  broad  sheet 
It  is  a  rare  production  that,  that  mom- 
iDg  paper  of  thine,  a  wondrous  com- 
bination of  fiction  and  reality,  of  reality 
realized,  and  reality  unrealized,  and 
persuades  thee  to  many  a  queer  thing.  For 
tis  poetical,  and  therefore  leads  thee  by 
the  nose,  and  by  the  heartstrings  also. 
But  as  for  that  poetical  column,  which 
thou  scornest,  it  is  at  best  the  thousandth 
offspring  of  a  worn  out  echo ;  it  is  not  even 
moonshine,  but  the  mere  ghost  of  moon- 
shine— a  poor  stinking  phosphorus  hum- 
bug. 'Tis  mere  soap-suds  of  sentiment, 
nutritious  neither  for  man  nor  beast,  and 


which,  with  all  thy  gullibility,  thou  knoweat 
to  be  good  for  nothing.  Exceptions  there 
are  in  many  poetical  corners,  but  only  such 
as  prove  the  rule. 

So  much  for  the  comfort  of  those  who, 
when  they  hear  an  ancient  maxim  contro- 
verted, think  the  world  is  going  to  tumble 
about  their  ears :  so  much  for  those  who 
are  fond  of  prying  into  the  roots  and  foun« 
dations  of  things.  We  have  still  some  fel- 
low-feeling for  thera,  and  remember  well 
the  time  when  whys  and  wherefores  were» 
if  not  all  in  all  to  us,  yet  more  than  they 
ought  to  have  been ;  far  more  than  now 
they  are. 

Not  that  we  have  any  wish,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  encourage  the  far  too  numerous 
class  of  poetasters,  male  and  female.  We 
only  desire,  while  we  aid  in  lessening  the 
authority  of  what  we  believe  to  be  a  law," 
ill-expressed  and  much  misunderstood,  to 
render  the  administration  of  justice  to  all 
classes  of  writers,  surer  and  more  satis-' 
factory  than  hitherto  it  has  been. 

And  therefore,  in  passing  our  verdict  on 
the  little  volume  before  us,  it  is  not  be- 
cause it  is  composed  entirely  of  what  aref 
called  fugitive  poems,  rescued  from  news- 
papers, magazines  and  annuals,  and  grouped 
together  as  the  work  of  a  single  writer,  that 
we  shall  either  dilate  upon  its  merits,  or  re- 
mark its  faults. 

We  never  could  see  any  reason  why  oc- 
casional verses,  and  short  poems  of  every 
description,  should  not,  if  the  writers  only 
chose  it,  be  made  as  perfect  in  their  way, 
worthy  of  as  much  attention,  and  capable 
of  giving  as  much  and  as  enduring  plea- 
sure, as  longer  and  more  elaborate  compo- 
sitions.    Aristotle,  it  is  true,  would  hdu 
persuade  us  that  a  certain  magnitude  is 
mdispensable  to  beauty  ;  and  in  one  sense 
he  is  correct ;  a  certain  visibility  is :   and 
this  the  reader's  sympathy  must  bestow  on 
what  is  in  itself  minute.     Nor  should  we 
be  at  all  sorry  to  see  good  pieces  of  this 
class,  much  more  numerous  than  they  are« 
To  determine  why  they  are  so  rare,  would 
be  an  enquiry  far  beyond  our  present  limits. 
The  total  absence  of  all  artistic  cultiva- 
tion, wherever  the  English  language  and 
mode  of  thought  prevails,   is,   no  doubt, 
one  important  element  in  the  deficiency  ; 
but  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  so  ^reat 
a  waste  of  talent,  as  every  day  forces  itself 
upon  our  observation.    The  evil,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  lies  somewhat  deeper  and  - 
calls  for  more  powerful  remedies,  than  mere 
improvements  in  mental  training  can   be 
expected  to  provide. 
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We  shall  better  explain  the  state  of 
thlogs  we  should  like  to  see  returning,  by 
appealing  to  the  scanty  remains  of  one 
supremest  literature.  *'  It  is  worthy  of 
ol^ervation/'  remarks  Shelley,  in  speaking 
of  the  more  flourishing  Grecian  times, 
**  that  whatever  the  poets  of  that  age  pro- 
duced, is  as  harmonious  and  perfect  as 
possible.  If  a  drama,  for  instance,  were 
the  con^position  of  a  person  of  inferior 
taUnt,  it  was  stiU  homogeneous  arid  free 
from  inequalities  ;  it  was,  as  a  whole,  con- 
iiitent  with  itself"  There  is  a  great  deal 
oif  truth  in  this :  even  in  the  times  of 
Grecian  degradation,  this  remained  an  at- 
tribute of  the  stin  acute  and  fertile 
national  mind.  Many  short  poems  might 
be  found  in  the  anthology,  pieces  of  four, 
•r  eighty  or  a  dozen  lines,  written  a  thou- 
itiid  years  or  more»  after  Homer,  and  of 
whose  authors  little  or  nothing  is  known, 
whieh  for  strength,  grace,  energy,  pathos, 
fometimes  sul^imity,  might  put  Shak- 
apeare  himself  to  shame  and  utter  despair — 
and  these,  be  it  kept  in  mind,  the  work  of 
very  inferior  writers,  in  ages  so  remark- 
able for  corruption  and  decay,  as  very 
doiely  to  resemble  our  own.  For  the 
flame  of  a  primeval  nationality,  still 
burned  intensely  in  many  a  heart;  and 
stars  of  the  lesser  magnitudes  shone  clear 
with  a  Sirius  brightness. 

Many  times  a  year,  are  such  reflections 
forced  on  us ;  nor  has  this  little  volume  of 
''Scraps  from  the  Mountains"  failed  to 
surest  such  thoughts.  It  is  not  the  man- 
ner of  their  previous  publication,  nor  the 
triteness  of  some  of  tneir  topics,  nor  the 
unimportance  of  others,  that  displeased  us. 
It  was  rather  the  want  of  care  in  husband- 
ing, and  of  patience  in  elaborating,  the 
produce  of  so  good  a  natural  endowment ; 
and  still  more,  the  want  of  unity  in  con- 
ception, in  execution,  in  completion — and 
the  indistinctness  of  character  which  is 
the  result,  when  the  book  is  viewed  col- 
lectively, as  the  oflspring  of  one  mind. 

Mrs.  Downing — ^for  the  name  of  our 
fiur  authoress  is  no  secret,  and  we  are 
rather  sorry  that  she  has  not  thrown  aside 
her  fitntastic  nam  de  guerre — undoubtedly 
possesses  considerable  powers,  and  may 
Biost  reasonably  be  called  upon  to  give 
them  a  more  careful  cultivation  than  she 
has  yet  thought  of  doing.  There  is  a  manly 
T%oor  of  thought,  or  at  least  of  ex- 
pression, in  some  of  her  poems,  and  a 
laey  wildness  in  many  of  them,  which  far 
faipasses  the  average  power  of  verse- 
writers  :  the  subjects^  too,  of  her  little 


poems  are  well  chosen,  and  such  as,  witli 
our  friend  Horace's  leave,  are  likely  to 
be  best  displayed  in  a  poetical  dress.  We 
have  extracted  two  or  three  little  pieces,  al« 
most  at  random,  which,  we  trust,  will  induce 
many  of  our  readers  to  buy  the  volume, 
and  please  themselves  with  a  more  vaned 
and  perhaps  more  judicious  selection* 

FROM  THE  VENETIAN. 

Oh  !  'tis  the  blessed  erening  honr, 
And  soft  dews  fall  on  leaf  and  flower ; 
And  roshlng  from  the  mountain  brown. 
The  torrent  sends  its  echoes  down  ; 
And  o'er  the  water's  pladd  breast. 
The  weary  ringdore  seeks  its  nest 
Dear  one  \  over  ware  and  wood, 
Comes  the  twilight  solitude. 
And  in  the  air,  and  through  the  sky. 
The  sun-set  rays  still  lingering  lie. 
Loved  one !  in  the  vesper  hu£, 
And  in  the  daylight's  parting  blush. 
And  'mid  the  cairn  of  earth  and  sea, 
I  wait  for  thee^  I  wait  fat  thee* 

THE  SPRING  BLOSSOM* 

'TwAS  a  sweet  little  bidssom,  the  first  I  had  seen 
Since  the  sunbeam  had  bade  the  cold  winter-gloom 
flee. 
And  I  plucked  it  in  haste  ftom  its  moss-bed  of  green. 
Where  it  bloomed,  for  I  felt  'twould  be  wdeome 
to  thee; 
Thoult  take  it,  said  I,  not  because  it  excels 

In  perfume,  as  another  fiur  richer  may  bring. 
But  biecause  it  grew  here  tnid  our  rude  rocky  delk, 
And  I  know  that  thou  lov'st  those  wild  bloMoms 
of  Spring. 

As  I  came  to  the  spot  where  it  hung  o'er  the  stream, 

A  young  bee  softly  crept  in  its  bosom  to  rest; 
While  its  leaves  sparkled  yet,  in  the  sun's  madn 
beam, 

With  dew-drops  the  night  breen  had  left  on  its 
breast. 
I  disturbed  not  the  bee,  whose  wild  murmur  I  beard. 

Till  it  fled  when  it  sipped  up  iu  fill  of  the  dew ; 
For  as  fruits  are  the  sweeter  when  pecked  by  a  bird, 

I  thought  that  the  bee  may  make  this  sweeter  too 

But  take  it,  ere  yet  its  frail  beauties  are  blighted ; 
Though  simple  it  is,  when  it  catches  thhie  eye. 
Thou 'It  think  with  regret  on  past  scenes  that  de- 
lighted— 
Thou'it  weep  for  the  hours  that  have  fiut  fleeted 
by. 
Oh  I  take  it,  'twill  bring  back  the  dreams  that  in 
youth, 
Around  the  fond  heart  their  wild  witchery  fling— 
'Twill  whisper  of  past  days,  of  rapture  and  truth  ; 
And,  besides,  'tis  a  hit,  young,  sweet  blossom  of 
Spring. 

WRITTEN  AFTER  READING  THE  FAIRY  TALES* 

They  may  talk  as  they  will,  but  the  fidry  times 

Were  the  pleasantest  times  of  all ; 
When  up  from  their  dwellings,  a  few  dark  rhymes 

The  Genii  of  earth  could  call. 
Oh  I  from  my  heart,  how  I'd  pray  and  vowy 
If  rhymes  had  but  half  inch  virtue  now* 
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Whore  now  is  the  cave  like  that  dark  one,  damp, 
Where  the  gold  and  the  Mlver  shone? 

And  what  in  the  brightent  Grecian  lamp 
To  Aladdin's  womleriul  one? 

And  the  modern  sUpperd — what  arc  they,  alas  ! 

To  the  god-motlier  Fairy  *s  slippers  of  glass? 

Oh !  for  the  days  when  the  giants  were  rife, 

With  their  towers  and  painted  halln ; 
And  heroes,  ench  with  a  charmed  life, 

Kode  up  to  their  castle  walls, 
And  knocked  with  a  loud  and  a  dreadful  clang, 
'i'ill  the  roofd,  and  the  gates,  and  the  wild  woods 
rang. 

When  the  good  and  the  fair,  as  the  wizard  wand 
stirred. 

Were  bound  in  a  dreamy  spell; 
"When  maidens  spoke,  and  at  each  sweet  word 

Diamonds  and  roses  fell. 
I  wonder  if  any  fair  lady  now 
Could  open  her  lips  and  let  diamonds  flow  ? 

When  gentle  and  bright  ones  with  golden  hair. 

Were  woOed  by  princes  in  green, 
And  knights,  with  invisible  caps  to  wear, 

(>ould  see,  and  yet  never  be  seen. 
Are  any  such  knights,  in  green  or  blue, 
'J  o  be  met  with  now  't    I  wish  1  knew. 

Oh  !  talk  OB  they  will,  but  the  Fairy  timet 

Were  the  pleasanteift  times  of  all ; 
When  up  from  their  dwellings,  a  few  dark  rhymes 

Genii  and  spirits  could  caU. 
And,  oh !  how  I  wnh  that  rhymes  again 
Had  even  one  b<ilf  the  power  they  had  then. 

THE   HEART. 

Dowk! 
Pown,  thou  wild  thing.  I  will  be  conqueror^. 
Uow  is  it  BO,  that  with  thy  impulses. 
Lit  by  no  torch  of  reason,  thou,  even  thon 
All  weak  and  wavering  should*st  surt  up,  and  dare 
To  lead  me  thus,  or  thus  ? — I  tell  thee,  down, 
Creature  of  feeling  and  of  passion,  down, 
1  will  not  be  thy  thrnll— can  I  not  look 
Unniov'd  and  calm  abroad  on  the  wide  field  of  earth 
And  its  unthinking  worms  ? — can  1  not  feel, 
'ihat  though  the  elemental  fabric  round 
By  which  1  walk  and  breathe,  were  hurled  away 
'Jo  its  original  chaotic  maxs. 
Life  would  be  still  for  meV^cnn  T  not  turn 
To  or  from  the  world,  and  the  world's  minions, 
A  nd  seek  them  or  dexpiKC  them  an  1  plea.se  ? 
Uave  I  no  power  to  compass  the»e,  hut  tiiuu. 
With  ^ome  lull  bursting  dream,  fome  airy  web, 
8ome  silken  link  of  fr.«il  humanity, 
J3inde.-*t  the  soaring  kouI  ?— it  shall  not  be. 
Unchecked,  unrcasuniu;?,  grasping  truant,  no — 
/  vill  not  brook  it  more — we  were  not  bom. 
We,  with  our  boundlexs  hopes  and  souls  of  fire. 
We  were  not  formed  in  grovllng  guise  to  bend 
Where  thou  mny*st  choose  to  lead — thou  shall  not 

rule. 
Wefik  child  of  Mood,  and  fever,  and  desire, 
1  jicld  no  palm  to  thee— aye  !  1  will  crush. 
Crush  every  heave  of  thine — break  every  wish- 
Dash  every  thought  that  thou  may 'st  send  uncalled — 
]')own  with  thy  hopes,  I  will  not  thus  be  nwayed, 
Kven  as  a  featlier  waves — t!own  with  thy  dreams. 
Thine  empty  dreams — I  will  be  conqueror^down ! 
Down  *  thuu  wild  panting  thing. 


Hard}/ 8  Miniature  Atlas,  and  CampMhen^ 
sipe  Geography^  containing  thirty  Maps, 
with  letter-press  descriptions.     Dublin : 
Hardy  and  Walker.    1840. 
This  is  a  pretty  little  book,  in  size  about 
throe  inches  square.     We  can  Iiardly  ima- 
gine a  nicer  present  for  a  young  geogra- 
pjjer.     The   maps  are,   for   tlieir  size,  re- 
markably clear  and  distinct,  and  not  too 
crowded   with   names:    indeed  we  think 
ihem  much  better  for  children  than  larger 
maps,  with  which  they  are  often  bewildered. 
We  would, however,reconimendMr.Hardy 
to  have  them  coloured ;  this  would  render 
them  much  more  attractive  to  the  youthful 
eye. 

Elements  oftlie  Greek  Language.    By  the 
Rev.  L.  W.  King,  L.L.D.  ExSch.T.C.D. 
Master  of  Ennis  Endowed  School.  Dub- 
lin :  S.  J.  Machen  and  Co.     1840. 
Eton  Latin  Grammar^  a  new  edition,  with 

explanatory  notes.     Same  publishers. 
Carpenter's  Scholar's  Spelling  Assistant^ 
a  new   edition,    considerably  enlarged 
and  improved  by  W.  S.  Harvey.    Same 
publishers. 

We  are  truly  glad  to  see  our  Dublia 
publishers  rivalling  each  other  in  tlie  pro- 
duction of  improved  editions  of  the  more 
popular  school  books,    and   what  is  still 
more  welcome  to  us,  constantly  bringing 
out  new  and  original  works  in  many  de- 
partments of  knowledge.    The  little  works, 
whose  titles  wc  have  copied,  are  great  im- 
provements upon  the  older  editions.  They 
are  also  very  neatly  printed,    which  we 
consider  to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance 
in  school  books,  and  are  very  cheap.     Dr. 
King'sGreek  Grammar  is  especially  worthy 
of  notice;  it  is  clear,  concise,  and  com- 
prehensive, and  far  superior  to  \V right's, 
or  Wettenhall's,  or  Harding's,  or  any  of 
the  Greek  Grammars  commonly  iised  in 
our  schools.     The  addition  of  a  syntax  in 
the    same  volume  is  a  great  advantage. 
The  elder  purveyors  of  school  books  seemed 
to  think  that  Greek  Syntax  was  either  too 
difficult  or  too  insignificant  to  be  taught 
to  boys ;  and  in  our  young  days  we  have 
met  many  teachers  who  knew  little  or  no- 
thing about  it.     But  times  are  changed 
since  then,   and  our  schoolmasters  must 
work  hard,  and  change  many  of  their  old 
habits,  if  they  would  keep  themselves  on 
a  level  with  the  in»provement3  daily  made 
in  most  departments  of  instruction  in  lan- 
guages.    Jn  conclusion,  we  «trongly    re- 
commend iiiese  works  to  their  attendon 
and  patronage. 
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DEATH  OF  GERALD  GRIFFIN. 

Thbbs  U  one  name  in  the  obituary  of  the  present  month,  which,  pressed  as  we  are 
for  space  and  time,  we  cannot  allow  to  pass  without  a  few  words  of  observation. 

"Died,  of  typhus  fever,  on  Friday,  12th  of  June,  at  the  North  Monastery,  Cork, 
Gerald  Griffin,  author  of  <  The  Collegians.' " 

The  brightest  spirit,  whose  advent  among  us  this  present  century  witnessed,  has  been 
Bummoned  from  this  earthly  scene.  The  volume  of  his  life  has  been  brought  to  a 
premature  conclusion,  and  sealed  with  the  signet  of  death. 

There  are  few  tests,  perhaps,  by  which  the  well-being  of  a  people  may  be  better 
judged*  than  by  their  respect  and  affection  for  the  genius  which  has  dwelt  among 
them,  and  hallowed,  for  after  generations,  the  time  and  the  land  they  live  in.  With 
the  demeanour  of  our  countrymen,  on  the  present  occasion,  we  have  been  consequently 
both  pleased  and  grieved ;  pleased,  even  as  sympathy  in  suffering  pleaseth  ever,  to 
hear  the  voice  of  heart-felt  sorrow  arising  from  every  corner  of  the  land^and  grieved, 
nevertheless,  to  think  how  inadequate  were  all  those  regrets,  sincere  and  general 
tiiough  we  found  them,  to  the  magnitude  of  our  loss,  and  to  observe  how  thoughtless 
dor  people  were  of  what  so  much  concerned  them.  For  this  man  was  sent  among  us» 
for  purposes  infinitely  higher  than  any  he  was  permitted  to  achieve,  memorable  though 
he  must  long  be  for^us  and  our  descendants.  It  was  not  to  work  as  a  hired  labourer  in 
the  Rlien  field  of  English  fiction,  Irish  though  his  honest  genius  made  the  fruits  of  his 
toil ;  it  was  not  to  glean  painfully  in  the  stubble  of  a  strange  land,  a  few  stunted  ears 
of  renown,  that  God  permitted  so  bright  a  spirit  to  visit  the  lowly  regions  of  this  im- 
perfect world.  But,  alas !  how  many  such  are  sent,  whose  greatness  we  never  know» 
the  fire  of  whose  genius  burns  inwardly,  so  that  no  man  seeth  its  light,  till  the  evening 
of  their  clouded  day  comes  swift  and  silent,  and  the  yearning  of  a  mission  unfulfilled 
ginks  hungry  to  its  long  repose. 

Let  us  rather  be  thankful  that  it  has  not  been  altogether  so  with  Gerald  Griffin.  In 
the  present  state  of  Ireland,  hardly  recognising  itself  as  a  nation,  much  less  blessed 
with  a  national  literature,  it  was  utterly  impossible,  from  the  first,  that  he  should 
become  what  so  bright  a  dawning  promised,  had  we  been  only  worthy  of  it.  For  let 
those  who  know  the  importance  of  literature  in  these  later  times,  lay  it  to  heart  and 
ponder  it  deeply,  that  only  where  the  national  idea  burns  bright  in  the  breasts  of  high 
and  low ;  only  among  a  people,  conscious  of  being  a  people,  and  proud  and  firm  in  that 
knowledge,  can  genius,  however  it  may  blossom,  bear  its  proper  fruit.  Some  buds,  in 
bleakest  times,  resist  the  nipping  storm,  but  the  fairest,  the  richest,  the  sweetest,  are 
withered  ere  they  meet  one  gleam  of  the  early  summer.  If  the  spring  blossoms  of  the 
soul  be  blasted  and  shaken  to  the  ground,  what  sun  shall  ripen  the  fruit  thereof? 
Behold)  ere  tlie  summer  can  see  them,  they  are  vanished,  and  sun  and  shade  know 
them  no  more.  And  if  the  mother-land  lie  sick  and  bed-ridden,  and  cherish  not  her 
sons  with  her  smile  of  peace  and  love  unutterable,  tmd  sympathy  above  all  sympathies, 
what  shall  they  be  but  blasted? 

Our  departed  brother  was  cast  on  peculiar  times,  and  his  works,  in  their  beauties 
lind  defects,  bear  visibly  the  impress  of  them.    The  dawn  pf  Ireland's  liberty  was  be* 
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ginning  slowly  to  appear*  That  hushed  silence  of  the  morning's  advent*  which  whis* 
pers  despair  away»  had  even  then  given  assurance  to  many  a  doubting  heart,  that  the 
"  night  was  far  spent,  and  the  day  at  hand,"  and  the  spectres  of  misrule  and  dissension, 
with  all  their  legion  train,  gathering  on  the  horizon's  edge,  ere  they  bade  the  land 
farewell,  whose  curse  they  so  long  had  been,  whose  spirit  they  had  striven  so  vainly 
to  wither  and  degrade.  That  time  is  coming — *tis  near :  guilty  will  our  generatioa  be» 
and  wretched  even  beyond  its  guilt,  if  we  see  not  that  sun  arise.  But,  for  this  bles*^ 
sing,  as  for  all  the  blessings  of  earth,  we  must  even  pay  a  price,  aye,  and  a  great  price, 
a  boundless  ransom  for  the  imprisoned  of  our  hearts  affections:  and  this  is  the  way  of 
it  We  have  not  been  allowed  to  work  out  civilisation  for  ourselves,  after  our  own 
fashion;  we  must  needs  accept  of  it,  corrupted  with  foreign  admixtures,  and  worsened 
almost  to  a  curse,  instead  of  what  we  might  in  the  last  five  centuries,  labouring  not  for 
ourselves  only,  but  for  an  expectant  world,  have  nobly  made  it,  a  blessing  above  all 
price.  Soon,  too  soon,  placed  as  we  are,  in  the  gangway  of  the  old  world  and  the  new— . 
soon,  too  soon,  will  much  of  our  peculiar  genius  and  lofmners  have  withered 
«way,  with  our  fast- fading  traditions,  and  the  flickering  legends  of  our  peasant  hearths. 
Soon,  too  soon,  unless  new  miracles  appear,  will  our  people  be  half  Europeans,  instead 
of  whole  Irishmen.  The  mute  hills  will  mourn  in  vain  for  the  expressive  language, 
the  genuine  nature,  the  vivid  pulse  of  undecayed,  untamed  existence,  which  made  our 
valleys  ring  again  with  mingled  mirth  and  sorrow,  and  covered  the  face  of  the  land 
with  a  glory  of  love  and  religion,  which  no  oppression  liath  ever  succeeded  in  effacing, 
which  the  poisonous  breath  of  tyrants'  slander  shall  never  avail  to  destroy* 

But  it  was  allowed  us,  doomed  though  we  were  to  lose  more  of  this  ancient  inheri- 
tance, than  any  after  prosperity  can  ever  compensate  or  replace — that  at  least  those 
times  and  manners  should  not  pass  away  without  leaving  some  record  of  what  they  were; 
and  accordingly  writers  of  no  common  order  have  appeared  among  us,  from  whose 
pages,  the  story  of  our  fate,  the  more  essential  features  of  our  blotted  history,  will  be 
gathered  by  our  children's  children,  and  laid  up  with  filial  care  among  their  heart's 
best  treasures.  Of  these  men,  the  first  in  power,  and  in  one  work  successful  beyond 
all  comparison,  was  Gerald  Griffin.  The  *'  Collegians,"  on  its  first  appearance,  was 
hailed  with  universal  welcome,  not  only  as  good  in  itself,  but  as  the  herald  of  a  nobler 
greatness.  As  the  work  of  a  young  man  of  five  and  twenty,  we  know*not  where,  in 
the  literature  of  the  world,  to  look  for  its  rival.  Schiller,  Byron,  and  Shelley,  and 
other  fervent  spirits  have  left  behind  them  efforts  of  great  energy,  put  forth  at  the 
same  or  an  earlier  age.  But  the  very  finest  of  their  creations  are  marred  by  those  con- 
tortions, those  spasms  of  the  wrestling  soul,  which  show  not  strength,  but  the  want  of 
it  In  the  *'  Collegians,'*  on  the  contrary,  with  all  the  defects  of  its  unhappy  subject, 
all  is  calm  and  serene;  bright  as  a  May  morning,  or  pensive  as  an  October  eve.  The 
still  smile  of  an  unconscious  strength,  beams  forth  on  us  from  every  page ;  the  chastening 
glory  of  a  loving  heart,  gilds  with  an  ineffable  charm  the  hills  and  valleys  of  life;  the 
sparkling  dew-drops  of  Irish  humour  and  Irish  pathos,  quiver  on  every  tree  and  flower, 
and  glisten  from  every  blade  ofgrass^  in  that  sweet  Munster  landscape.  The  entire  work 
is  cast  in  an  artistic  mould,  and  in  this  respect,  we  know  of  no  fiction  in  the  English 
language,  that  can  bear  comparison  with  it  for  a  moment. 

'Twere  idle  to  conjecture  now,  how  many  works  oC  Irish  origin  will   be  saved   from 
the  time- wreck  of  our  bustling  age.    Sure  we  are,  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  many 
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more  than  the  present  merging  of  our  literary  history  in  that  of  England,  allows  most 
of  us  to  anticipate*  When  those  treasures  of  the  ebbing  book-flood  shall  be  col« 
leetedy  ve  hardly  imagine  it  possible  that  any  unseen  je^wel  of  the  waters,  will  be  found 
worthy  to  remove  "  The  Collegians"  from  its  place  in  that  starry  crown  of  our  coun- 
try's glory,  which  will  yet  bind,  with  such  a  heavenly  radiance,  that  pale  and 
queenly  brow,  which  has  been  so  long  undiademed. 

But  we  have  not  now  time  to  dilate,  as  we  would  wish,  on  the  merits  of  the  friend 
we  have  lost.  That  no  work  equal  or  superior  to  *'  The  Collegians'*  succeeded  that 
noble  production,  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  however  it  may  be  lamented.  Griffin 
was  always  of  a  gentle,  retiring  disposition;  and  the  turmoil  of  that  Babylon -bustle, 
where  his  literary  lot  was  cast,  early  began  to  sicken  him.  For  literature  he  knew 
himself  bom,  but  for  literature  of  a  more  sustained  endeavour,  and  animated  by  a  far 
higher  purpose,  than  the  bread- winning  handicraft  of  the  London  "  trade,**  or  any  other 
trade*  Trained  from  early  childhood  in  the  observances  of  a  genuine  pietyy  he  soon 
began  to  turn  his  thoughts,  where  alone,  perhaps,  in  so  unbelieving  an  age  as  ours,  and 
for  a  spirit  like  his,  lonely  exile  as  he  was,  in  the  cosmopolitan  wilderness — shelter  and 
a  home  were  to  be  found*  But  the  humility  of  a  pious  heart  gave  him  long  pause,  and 
it  was  only  within  the  last  two  years,  that  he  waved  the  vanities  of  life  a  mute,  unre« 
gretful  adieu,  and  enrolled  himself  among  one  of  the  worthiest  of  religious  commu- 
aiUes,  the  Christian  Brothers  of  Cork.  With  them,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  poor» 
he  spent  the  brief  remainder  of  his  days*  His  thoughts  were  turned  heavenward,  and 
his  only  earthly  cares  were  for  those  whom  man  too  little  cared  for — the  hungry,  the 
naked,  the  orphan,  the  uninstructed  poor.  He  who  had  drunk  so  largely  of  the  draught 
of  ftiahionable  applause,  had  not  been  beguiled  by  its  allurements,  nor  the  fountains  of 
his  quiet  poisoned  for  ever  by  that  insidious  mixture,  or  turned  into  gall  and  bitterness* 
He  sat,  an  humble  teacher,  with  the  children  of  the  poor  at  his  knees ;  the  wistful  gaze 
of  childhood  looked  into  his  meek  eyes,  for  that  lore  which  is  above  all  price; 
which  is  of  the  heart,  heavenly — not  earthly,  of  the  head.  The  tiny  fingers  of  the  little 
diild  were  placed  confidingly  in  hb  approving  hand ;  the  mild  sage  frowned  not,  at 
their  merry  laugh  was  echoed  from  the  surrounding  cloisters ;  and  the  grateful  young 
creatures  oft  checked  their  tottering  footsteps,  to  glance  once  more  at  their  kind  friend, 
ere  they  bent  their  homeward  way,  when  their  lessons  and  sports  were  over ;  for  they 
loved  him  so  well,  that  fear  was  seldom  in  their  thoughts.  For  his  part,  he  knew  that 
**  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven*'-*and  was  blessed  even  on  earth,  by  the  choice  he 
at  length  had  made.    The  twilight  of  another  spring  was  blended  thus  with  the  early 

aotnrnn  of  his  life;  a  fresh-blown  garland  of  the  young  affections  shed  balmy  fragrance 
upon  his  bruised  spirit  The  joy  of  others  smoothed  down  for  him  the  pillow  of  his 
lonely  rest ;  and  thus,  like  the  dream  of  a  Sabbath  eve,  solemn  and  still,  but  cheerful, 

the  number  of  his  allotted  days  passed  fleetly  to  their  end  ;  an  end  more  speedy  than 

hm  hopes,  though  not,  perhaps,  than  his  desires. 

In  the  grave-yard  of  the  North  Monastery,  Cork,  beside  those  fellow-labourert  of 

bie  choice,  whom  God  called  away  before  him,  the  remains  of  Gerald  Griffin  are  laid. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  the  observances,  which  formerly,  throughout  the  world,  bound 

the  living  and  the  dead  together,  and  made  green  the  "  waste  of  memory,**  are  still 

preserved  in  the  South  of  Ireland ;  but  we  will  hope  that  often  at  mom  and  eve  the  chil- 
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dren  will  be  found  bringing  flowen  to  his  gravei  and  kitting  the  turf  that  hi4e8  the 
friend  they  too  early  lost 

Gerald  Griffin  was  born  in  the  City  of  Limerick,  in  the  year  1803,  and  had,  we 
believe,  not  yet  completed  his  scven-and-thirtieth  year.  Few  were  the  days  of  his 
pilgrimage, — ^few,  and  sorrowful  also,  but  not  without  their  blessing,  not  without  their 
fruit,  not  without  a  sure  remembrance  in  every  household  of  our  land.  Alas !  among 
other  of  our  designs,  we  had  hoped  to  win  him  also  from  his  retirement,  and  grace 
our  pages  with  the  flowers  of  his  sweet  wisdom — but  it  was  not  to  be  so.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  expression  of  our  now  unavailing  sorrow ;  we  must  look  for 
consolation  to  the  legacies  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us  all 
in  common.  Nor  is  it  for  us  to  estimate  the  value  of  what  he  has  bequeathed.  We 
are  too  near  the  times  he  lived  in,  and  wrote  of.  Our  ears  are  stunned  by  the  clatter 
of  the  popular  delusions  of  the  day  ;  our  sight  is  dimmed  by  the  dust  of  that  plebeian 
chariot-race. 

But  'tis  only  of  the  precise  amount  of  his  importance  in  Irish  literature,  that  we  are 
in  any  way  uncertain.  When  a  century  or  two  shall  have  elapsed,  and  the  present 
time  lie,  like  a  told-of  dream,  behind  a  newer  age,  the  gladness  and  sorrow,  and  strength 
and  simplicity  of  Munster  life  will  still  be  fresh  in  his  pages;  the  smile  of  his  warm  heart 
will  crown  with  an  undying  splendour  the  glimmering  hills  of  the  past :  sweet  and  strong, 
like  the  song  of  the  blackbird,  the  voice  of  a  by-gone  age  will  thrill  through  the  hearts 
of  the  future,  and  carry  our  sons  in  spirit  to  repose  from  their  weary  present,  in  the 
bosom  of  their  ancient  fathers.  The  choral  song  of  the  wearied  generations,  as  it  now 
thunders  loudly,  now  steals  out  with  lingering  sweetness  from  the  consecrated  aisles  of 
the  past,  will  be  swelled  by  this  note,  also ;  and  the  hymn  of  that  genuine  Irish  heart 
be  echoed  through  earth  forever. 

This,  surely,  if  anything  can  be  so,  is  a  cause  for  lasting  gratitude,  and  sorrow  there- 
by chastened  into  a  meek  regret     And  now  we  bid  him  farewell! 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

While  we  feel  much  indebted  f  o  some  of  our  correspondents,  for  the  patience  with  which  they  have 
awaited  our  decision,  we  must  snll  request  them  to  keep  in  mind,  that  it  u  not  alwajrs  we  can  oommand 
time  to  peruse  their  communications,  immediately  on  receiving  them.  We  are  anxious  to  do  every 
justice  to  those  who  offer  us  their  contributions  ;  but  we  really  cannot  do  so,  if  they  will  not  allow  us 
time  to  form  that  calm  and  deliberate  judgment,  which  is  so  desirable,  as  well  for  their  satisfaction,  as 
for  our  own.  We  wish  our  friends  also  to  remember,  that  the  limits  of  our  journal,  and  the  ▼ariety 
of  subjects  to  which  we  feel  bound  to  give  attention,  often  oblige  us  to  reject  compositions,  which,  bad 
we  more  space  at  our  disposal,  we  should  be  most  happy  to  insert. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  thoH  pieces,  either  prose  or  poetry.  The  writers  will  be  so  good  as 
to  make  copies,  before  they  favour  us  with  them. 

We  regret  that  our  respected  friend,  J.  H.,  should  differ  from  us  upon  any  subject ;  stilt  more  on  one 
where  our  ultimate  desires  are  the  same.  But  he  cannot  expect  all  men  to  agree  in  the  mode  of  advo- 
eating  the  same  principles.  The  views  which  we  put  forward  as  to  the  true  motives  of  Temperance 
Reform  were  not  lightly  adopted,  nor  do  we  think  it  probable  that  they  will  be  speedily  changed.  We 
have  never  advocat^  notions  of  extravagance  or  even  carelessness  in  the  habits  of  popular  life.  But 
we  are  satisfied  that  money-worship  is  a  still  worse  evil ;  and  we  are  totally  opposed  to  founding  any 
moral  sanction  upon  arguments  whose  gist  is  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Let  thrift  and  economy  be 
advocated  on  their  own  ground  and  for  their  own  sakes,  and  we  shall  never  differ  from  our  excellent 
friend  concerning  them.  But  their  claim  to  be  exalted  to  a  level  with  religious  or  national  virtuea,  we 
must  totally  repudiate  and  deny. 

L.  G.  W.'s  communication  is  pleasingly  written,  and  evinces  much  taste  and  judgment.  We  agree 
with  him  in  many  respects ;  but  we  also  differ  in  so  many,  that  we  cannot  make  use  of  his  paper.  If 
we  disaiss  the  sulnect  at  all,  which  is  not  unlikely,  we  should,  we  fear,  be  forced  to  speak  mora 
harshly  than  Ia  O.  W.  has  done,  both  of  the  author  whose  merits  he  has  so  eloquently  celebrated,  and 
of  the  class  of  literature  of  which  he  is  regarded  as  the  head. 

We  are  anxious  to  oblige  P.  K.,  but  we  cannot  insert  the  **  Translation  from  Horace,  by  a  boy,  only 
ten  years  old.'*  Such  compositions  do  not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  our  journal :  and  we  see 
no  reason  to  make  any  exception  in  the  present  instance.  We  have  only  to  refer  the  friends  of  f  ha 
writer  to  our  «  notice  **  in  the  June  number,  and  regret  that  our  well-meant  advice  has  been  either  mia- 
nnderstood,  or  deemed  unworthy  of  attention. 

L.  C-  T.'s  story  has  considerable  merit,  but  is  rather  diffusely  written,  and  would,  we  apprehend* 
when  completed,  far  exceed  our  limits. 

<<  A  Retrospection"  is  certainly  interesting,  but  \tould  be  greatly  the  better  for  a  little  revision. 

^  Mora-  Roo ''  will  not  suit  us ;  but  if  the  author  will  allow  the  other  piecea  which  be  sent,  to  remuaa 
with  us,  we  hope  to  find  room  for  them  from  time  to  time. 

Will  *'  lioisir  *'  send  us  two  or  three  more  of  his  chapters  ?  We  could  then  form  a  better  judgment. 
The  one  we  have  seen  we  like  very  well. 

P.  F.  W*'8  verses  are  not  without  merit,  though  scarcely  deserving  of  the  <<  admiration"  which  he 
tells  us  they  have  received.    We  recommend  him  to  try  again,  and  pay  more  attention  to  the  metre. 

<'  A  Legend  of  the  Lee,**  is  in  type. 

'<  The  Raven**— T.  B.— Ethon— £.  Ij.  N.— P.  C,  Liverpool^Ams— will  not  suit  ns. 
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Tims  fbrtieth  session  of  the  imperial  legis- 
lature has  now  drawn  nearly  to  a  close. 
Many  expectations  awaited  its  commence- 
ment ;  many  wants  demanded  its  interposing 
aid.  Whatever  may  have  become  of  the 
expectations,  it  is  unhappily  too  certain 
that  the  wants  remain.  The  only  thing  we 
can  perhaps  be  said  to  have  won  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session,  is  the  privi- 
lege of  being  called  by  a  new  nickname. 
We  were  barbarians  and  aliens  heretofore ; 
we  are  deciared  to  be  a  nation  of  perjurers 
now.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
Lords,  and  Lord  Stanley  in  the  Commons, 
have  conveyed  to  us  the  flattering  intima- 
tion ;  and  they,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  ex- 
csellent  authority.  'Tis  a  higher  step  in  the 
heraldry  of  hate.  Let  us  take  what  we 
have  got,  as  a  sample  of  what  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  from  the  same  quarter, 
whenever  they  possess  the  power  to  confer 
on  us  more  solid  proofs  of  their  regard. 

The  distinction  we  have  thus  desired 
duly  to  acknowledge,  proceeded,  however, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  exclusively  from 
one  party.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate 
that  we  are  unable  to  record  anything  by 
way  of  contrast,  in  the  shape  of  a  whig 
concession.  We  earnestly  implored  the 
government  to  give  us  national  railways  ; 
at  least  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose. 
The  right  was  admitted  fully ;  the  absence 
of  any  other  means  of  constructing  them 

TOL  IX.  MO.  X. 


had  ceased  even  to  be  questioned ;  yet  no 
effort  was  made  to  introduce  a  bill.  A  va- 
riety of  other  wants  called  for  legislation, 
but  none  was  attempted.  What  laas  done 
or  hindered  by  our  rulers,  we  purpose  very 
briefly  on  the  present  occasion  to  enquire. 
But  before  we  do  so,  let  us  look  back  at 
the  position  we  occupied  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year.  How  stood  we  then, 
and  what  were  our  reasonable  demands  ? 
From  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
perfect  tranquillity  reigned.  Within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  no  winter 
had  passed  so  free  from  outrage  and  crime. 
The  physical  comforts  of  the  working 
classes  had  not  in  any  respect  increased ; 
their  causes  of  dissatisfaction  had  in  no 
instance  been  removed ;  the  example  of 
political  combination  against  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  aristocracy,  were  before  their 
eyes  in  England ;  their  power  to  distract 
and  paralyse  the  government,  had  they 
been  so  minded,  was  obvious  ;  yet  "  there 
was  not  a  ripple  on  the  popular  wave." 
Was  it  indiflPerence  or  deadness  then  ?  Far 
from  it.  Had  it  been,  we  should  not  have 
witnessed  the  wondrous  advance  of  Tempe- 
rance reform,  in  and  about  the  same  period. 
Men  resort  to  sensuality,  when  the  god- 
lights  of  hope  and  courage  are  gone  out 
in  their  souls.  Profligacy  is  called,  and  in 
one  sense  it  is  truly  called,  relaxation  ;  for 
its  dominion  is  paramount  at  the  cost  of 
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all  self-restraint,  and  all  energy  of  deter- 
mined purpose.  And  assuredly  a  people, 
of  their  own  free  will  agreeing  together 
to  lay  down  the  habitual  enjoyment  of  their 
lives,  solely  because  they  believed  it  to  be 
wrong,  are  not  in  a  state  of  moral  apathy. 
Such  a  people  are  more  inclined  to  read 
and  to  reflect  than  ever  they  were.  The 
immense  improvement  and  extension  of 
printing  in  Dublin  of  late,  is  most  signifi- 
cant as  a  sign — and  a  good  sign — of  the 
time.  And  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted 
to  add  that  the  success  and  popularity  of 
the  Citizen,  coupled  with  the  previous  fact 
of  the  non-existence  of  any  such  journal 
in  Ireland,  uttering  the  sense  and  identified 
with  the  feeling  of  the  nation  at  large,  is 
one  of  many  proofs,  were  demonstration 
wanting,  that  the  spirit  of  the  country  is 
rapidly  gaining  a  healthier  and  more  self- 
reliant  tone,  than  it  ever  had  before. 

What  then  did  the  country  demand  of 
that  high  and  all-powerful  body,  whose  as- 
sembling for  the  fortieth  time,  it  anxiously 
looked  forward  to  ? 

In  the  first  place  we  required  that  speedy 
and  effectual  measures  should  be  taken,  for 
insuring  to  us  the  benefits  of  popular  re- 
presentation.   It  had  become  plain  to  all 
who  could  see,  and  who  chose  to  see,  that 
by  the  combination  entered  into  among  the 
landlords,  the  constituent  bodies  created 
by  the  Reform  act,  were  in  every  part  of  the 
longdom  gradually  ceasing  to  exist.    With 
Bucn  an  engine  as  the  Law  of  Ejectment, 
and  with  such  a  spirit  of  blind  and  reck- 
less hostility  as  the  anti-national  proprie- 
tory displayed,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect 
the  people  to  expose  themselves,  to  the  con- 
sequences of  the  system  of  registration 
and  of  election,  then  and  still  subsisting. 
It  was  said  by  the  government,  and  by  the 
select  few,  who  still  endeavour  to  prolong 
the  fading  existence  of  a  whig  party  in 
Ireland,  that  a  good  Registration  bill  and  a 
dear  definition  of  the  beneficial  interest 
clauses  of  the  Reform  act,  would  suffice  to 
correct  this  evil :  there  was  likewise  here 
and  there  a  knowing  mutter  about  thepas^ 
sibility  of  obtaining  the  ballot.  We  thought 
and  said  at  the  time,  that  all  expedients  of 
the  kind  suggested,  would  utterly  fall  short 
of  what  the  people  had  a  right  to  expect, 
namely,  the  thorough  emancipation  of  the 
firanchise  from  unconstitutional  controul. 
We  said  that  nothing  but  a  comprehensive 
and  broad  extension  of  the  franchise  would 
do ;  that  no  security  could  be  given  but 
the  one ;  that  no  protection  would  be  felt, 
save  that  which  virtually  gave  the  power 


of  self  protection,  to  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity. We  say  so  now.  So  long  as  the 
electors  are  few  in  number,  they  will  be 
overawed  at  the  registry,  and  persecuted 
with  impunity,  if  they  dare  to  give  an  in- 
dependent vote  at  the  hustings.  The  aris- 
tocracy can  afibrd  to  play  the  long  game, 
for  they  have  the  bank  at  their  back.  They 
can  be  content  to  weary  out  the  tenantry 
in  detail ;  to  break  one  man  here  and  ano- 
ther there ;  to  eject  this  man  to  day,  and 
the  other  man  to-morrow.  They  understand 
human  nature,  and  unfortunately  their  whig 
antagonists  do  not.  They  know  that  where 
numbers  are  small,  the  power  of  political 
sympathy  is  weak ;  that  where  numbers  are 
large,  that  sympathy  is  strong.  The  forty- 
shiUing  freeholders  nlled  them  with  despair. 
How  ? — ^by  their  absolute  numbers.  Indivi- 
dually they  were  poorer  and  more  open  to 
temptation,  than  the  ten  pound  freeholders 
of  the  Reform  bill ;  but  collectively  they 
carried  Catholic  emancipation,  and  tha^ 
against  the  whole  unbroken  might  of  the 
gentry,  the  church,  and  the  administration 
of  the  dav. 

But  still  in  culpable — ^yes,we  admit 'twas 
culpable — ^reluctance  to  split  from  those, 
whose  opinions  we  felt  to  be  erroneous,  yet 
believed  to  be  sincere,  the  representatives 
of  Ireland  allowed  week  after  week  of  the 
early  days  of  the  session  to  roll  by,  with- 
out making  a  formal  demand  of  an  ade- 
quate extension  of  the  franchise.  Thejr 
waited  to  see  what  tiie  government  woold 
propose;  and  were  resolved  to  give  die 
whig  emollients  a  fair  trial.  Meanwhile 
Lord  Stanley  introduced  his  bill,  purport- 
ing to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evil.  «  You 
feel  that  the  electoral  system  of  Ireland 
needs  reform ;  permit  me  to  assist  you  to  a 
remedy.  The  irritation  of  a  sore  on  the 
extremities  is  obviously  very  painful;  t 
propose  forthwith  to  amputate  the  Umb/* 
Insolent  as  the  proposition  of  our  old 
enemy  was,  the  people  and  their  represen- 
tatives were  not  even  yet  alarmed.  They 
had  still  a  lingering  belief  in  the  sense  o^ 
British  shame,  if  not  of  British  justice ;  and 
they  credulously  took  few  granted  that  Lord 
Stanley's  interference  would  only  serve 
to  hasten  on  the  ministerial  measure,  and 
that  when  it  was  brought  fcH^ard,  then<Me 
empyric  would  be  compelled  to  withdrair 
his  prescription  for  slow  poisoning. 

But  Loi^  Stanley  had  better  insight  into 
the  disposition  of  England  and  England^s 
representatives,  than  we  had.  He  bdiev^ 
that  even  the  miserable  and  insuAcieat 
frandiise,  wrung  from  them  by  Irelaad  in 
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1899,  amid  tbe  tumult  of  their  own  re- 
form Yiotory,  they  would  already  fain  re- 
tame  ;  and  the  event  has  proved  that  he 
was  right.  On  five  several  occasions  dur- 
ing the  last  three  months,  the  English 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have, 
by  aBtftjorities  varying  from  thirty  to  forty, 
voted  for  the  totd  disfranchisement  of  the 
Irish  people.  They  have  done  so  with  full 
fonseiousness  of  what  they  were  doing. 
They  have  done  so,  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  violation  of  national  faith  they  were 
eommitting.  They  have  done  so  delibe- 
rately, in  violation  of  the  act  of  Union,  in 
violation  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and 
IB  violation  of  that  Reform  Act,  by  virtue 
of  which  they  legislatively  exist.  They  have 
donesoibrthe  self  same  purpose,  and  in  dis- 
r^ard  of  the  self  same  principles,  that  their 
wedeoessors  seventy  years  ago  rejected 
iBurke's  and  Barry's  proposition  for  justice 
to  Amerioa, — ^that  they  may  obtain  the 
power  of  taxing  and  of  ruling  a  hated  rival 
iBtion  without  its  representaiive  consent. 
Is  thia  too  strong  ?  It  may  be  stronger  than 
itagreeaUe,  batisitstronger  than  the  truth? 
Was  it  not  avowed  by  more  than  one  of 
Lord  Stanley's  supporters,  in  the  debate 
ipon  tiie  quesdoQ  itself,  that  they  would 
vole  for  Uie  bill  because  it  wonkl  transfer 
iM  representation  of  Ireland  lirom  those 
who  at  present  held  it,  to  the  aristocracy  ? 
And  who  pretends  to  be  ignorant,  that  the 
hkh  aristocraey  as  a  political  class,  are 
deservedly  bated  and  distrusted  by  the 
natioii  at  large  ?  Or,  turning  to  tbe  organs 
•f  the  party  who  seek  our  constitutional 
txtinction,  as  an  element  of  imperial  repre- 
•entetioo,  let  any  one  read  the  superhuman 
nge  and  animosity  of  the  Times,  and  say 
Iwve  we  not  widStrstated  rather  than  exag- 
gevated,  the  avowed  motives  of  the  attempt 
to  [MUs  Lord  Stanley's  bill?  What  is  the 
meftsing  of  **  driving  the  intruders  back 
to  their  barbarous  and  beggar  land  ?"  or 
ef  ^  purging  the  English  House  of  Com- 
MODS,  from  a  gang  of  adventurers  and  per- 
jurers ?"  These  were  the  epithets  and  the 
arguments^  addressed  to  the  national  pride 
wd  magnanimity  of  England,  and,  as  we 
are  all  aware,  with  reiterated  and  triumph- 
«it  success. 

Tbe  Corporation  bill  was  introduced  fer 
tbe  sixdi  time,  early  in  the  present  session, 
mmd  passed  the  Commons  without  any  ma- 
toviel  alteratioB :  but  not  without  discus^ 
sioo  and  divisioiK  Although  its  provisions 
wma  flur  short  indeed  of  those  originally 
proposed,  and  very  unequal  to  those  whose 
MMitoBilgiMEKl*  aad  Seedead  enjoy,  the 


hostility  to  conceding  anything  whatever 
to  Ireland,  broke  forth  as  formerly.  Both 
on  the  second  and  the  third  reading,  the  ultrii 
anti-Irish  faction  insisted  on  dividing  the 
House.  They  were  deserted,  it  is  true,  by 
the  great  body  of  their  usual  allies,  and 
for  a  very  intelligible  reason.  Their  wary 
leader  in  the  Commons  has  for  some  time 
perceived,  that  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
Corporation  question  interposed  a  barrier 
between  him  and  office.  On  all  other  sub- 
jects he  has  done  his  best,  awkwardly 
enough  sometimes,  to  be  sure,  to  dissociate 
himself  from  the  obloquy  attaching  in  Ire- 
land to  the  principles  of  his  friends.  Thus 
on  the  Privilege  question,  he  openly  split 
from  them  in  debate  and  vote ;  and  re- 
cently upon  a  motion  in  favour  of  emigra- 
tion by  Mr.  W.  S.  O'Brien,  Sir  Robert 
went  out  pf  his  way  to  denounce  the  eject- 
ment system,  as  carried  on  by  wholesale 
on  this  side  of  the  channel.  On  the 
Canada  bill,  he  also  supported  minis- 
ters ;  and  on  the  motions  of  Sir  R.  IngKs, 
for  further  taxing  the  English  Dissenters 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  establbh- 
ment,  he  contemptuously  walked  out  of  the 
house.  ^^The  fox  is  asleep,  good  people; 
hush,  ye  stupid  bigots,  do  not  you  see 
Tm  asleep,  why  will  you  not  play  the  same 
game  until  we  get  in,  and  then"  . 

But  there  will  always  be  stupid,  impatient, 
honest  fellows,  in  every  heterogenous  hos^ 
who  will  not  shut  their  eyes  or  hold  their 
tongues,  but  will  blurt  out  incontinently 
the  secret  of  their  chie&.  To  these,  there- 
fore, our  best  thanks  are  due.  Of  a  verity, 
gentlemen,  ye  are  better  friends  to  us  than 
your  crafty  leaders.  God  bless  you,  geese, 
for  your  cackling.  Your  votes  against  the 
Maynooth"  grant,  the  Corporation  bill,  and 
the  Board  of  Education,  are  real  services 
to  our  credulous  good  nature ;  and  so  long 
as  Sir  Timid  Guile,  continues  to  be  your 
leader,  we  earnestly  hope  he  never  may 
lack  Inglisses,  Littons,  and  Plumptres  to 
spoil  his  game. 

By  the  time  the  Municipal  Bill  had* 
reached  the  Lords,  our  excellent  friend, 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  had  got  a  cold.  With  a 
touching  delicacy  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
announced,  that  connected  as  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst was  with  the  history  of  the  measure, 
he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  proceeded  with, 
till  he  could  attend :  and  such  attendance 
being  fh)m  time  to  time  declared  to  be 
impossible,  the  bill  lay  over  until  May. 
At  length  the  flatterer  appeared.  Then 
some  ot  the  ultra  or  flank  counsellors  of 
tbe  crown,  ca^d  for  investigadon,  and  that 
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the  traduced  bodies  who,  for  five  years, 
dared  not  to  challenge  enquiry,  should  be 
heard  by  professional  advocates  in  defence, 
at  their  lordships'  bar.  "  That  was  a  most 
unfortunate  suggestion."  The  request  was 
granted;  the  counsel  in  defence  of  the 
old  peculators,  were  heard ;  they  asserted 
the  immaculate  reputation  of  their  clients ; 
and  when  the  evidence  was  call(»d  for,  it 
disproved  every  word  they  said.  It  was  quite 
proper,  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that 
counsel  should  be  heard,  and  that  the  facts 
should  be  again  examined;  but  though 
counsel  may  have  done  their  best,  the 
case  is  too  bad  for  them  ;  and  nil  their  talk 
*<  must  be  put  out  of  the  question."  Vainly 
Lord  Wynford  murmured  inaudible  cou- 
futations;  vainly  the  meek  Bishop  of  Exeter 
articulated  aqua  fortis ;  vainly  Lord  Lon- 
donderry asserted  gifls'  of  prophecy,  and 
foretold  the  downfall  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. The  Duke  stuck  to  the  facts 
uncontroverted,  because  uncontrovertible; 
and  aided  by  Lords  Normanbj',  Wicklow, 
9ind  Lansdowne,  he  compelled  their  lordships 
to  confess,  by  a  decisive  majority,  that  the 
old  Orange  corporations  were  **  too  bad" 
to  be  maintained,  even  against  Ireland. 

The  Corporation  bill  may  at  length  be 
suffered,  in  an  emasculated  form,  to  become 
the  law  of  the  land ;  and  if  it  is,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account, 
circumstances  will  admit  of.  But  it  were 
the  meanest  paltering,  to  feign  that  the 
tardy,  and  extorted  payment  now,  of  a 
claim  legally  due,  and  legally  demanded, 
five  precious  years  ago,  is  in  any  point  of 
view  to  be  hailed  as  a  boon,  or  regarded 
as  in  any  degree  calculated  to  restore  the 
lost  confidence  of  Ireland,  in  the  justice 
or  sympathy  of  English  legislators.  If  a 
man  who  is  in  partnership  with  another, 
who  has  the  controul  over  that  other's 
property,  and  who,  upon  the  plighted  faith 
of  mutual  support,  has  induced  that  other 
reluctantly  to  enter  into  such  a  partner- 
ship— if  he  dishonours  the  rightful  demand 
of  that  partner,  if  he  obstinately  persist  in 
that  refusal,  and  if  to  disregard  of  faith 
and  justice,  he  add  insult  and  reproach  for 
many  months,  nay,  many  years, — and  if  at 
last,  finding  it  no  longer  safe  to  continue 
such  a  course,  he  shabbily  tenders  a  meagre 
and  inadequate  portion  of  the  debt-^ 
would  this  be  satisfaction  ?  Would  it  in  the 
mind  of  any  man  who  had  been  so  wronged, 
suffice  to  re-establish  sentiments  of  confi- 
dence? Ought  it?  Or  would  not  the 
man  be  looked  upon  as  an  absolute  fool,  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  §ver  after  duped  in 


a  similar  way  ?  And  if  self-protection  b^ 
the  duty  of  individuals,  wherefore  not  as 
well  of  nations  ? 

Had  the  Corporation  bill  been  passed  ia 
1835,  it  would  have  been  something.  It 
might  have  obliterated  old  recollections; 
but  it  would  have  laid  the  foundation  i^t 
least  for  new  anticipations  for  the  future* 
It  would  have  been  a  confession  of  English* 
repentance  for  irretrievable  wrongs,  done 
to  us  and  to  our  country ;  and  never  were 
a  people  so  intuitively  disposed  to  forgive 
and  to  forget  as  we.  But  the  opportunity 
was  spurned  ;  the  right  of  Ireland  was  in- 
solently denied;  we  have  wrung  it  from 
a  reluctant  and  ungracious  hand,  after  a 
five  years  fight;  and  now  we  take  it  as  a 
plundered  creditor  takes  an  insufficient 
dividend,  with  feelings  that,  for  our  own 
sakes,  we  Qhall  as  speedily  as  possible 
forget. 

While  waiting  for  something  to  do  from 
the  Commons,  their  Lordships  strove  to 
cut  out  work  for  themselves.  On  the  18tli 
April,  Lord  Westmeath  moved  that  a 
select  committee  should  be  named,  to  eiH 
quire  into  the  appointment  of  Poor  law 
guardians  in  Ireland.  This  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  do,  *'  by  a  sense  of  duty :"  of 
course  he  did ;  it  is  the  invariable  practice 
to  feel  80,  in  all  such  cages.  He  accused 
the  government  of  conduct  highly  criminal, 
in  their  appointment  of  improper  persona 
to  fill  the  situation  of  assistant  conamU- 
sinners ;  he  accused  those  olficers  of  gross 
misconduct  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ( 
and,  finally,  he  iutimated  that  the  rate^ 
payers  of  the  kingdom  at  Ikrge  were  in* 
fiuenced  by  corruption,  perjury,  forgery, 
malice,  and  an  intention  to  make  away 
with  the  property  of  the  countty.  In  sup« 
port  of  the  first  accusation,  he  asserted 
that  Mr.  Phelan  of  Clonmei,  had  beea 
made  an  assistant  commissioner,  although 
it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  for  many. 
years  he  had  been — a  physician  I  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact,  of  his  principles 
and  cliaracter  having  rendered  him  noto<* 
riously  popular,  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  lived.  What  more  could  he  a&y 
on  that  point?  We  have  taken  som^ 
trouble  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the 
whole  of  the  noble  Marquis's  allegations; 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing 
else,  calculated  to  create  a  prejudice  in  tim 
minds  of  his  auditory  against  Mr.  Phelan, 
which  Lord  Westmeath  could  have  truly 
said  :  if  there  were,  we  have  no  doubt  h% 
would  have  said  it. 

In  animadvertmg  upon  this  portioa  of 
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dief  case,  Lord  Nortnanby  .bore  ample 
testimony  to  the  abilities  and  personal 
worth  of  Mr.  Phelan ;  he  admitted  that 
tfce  credit  of  having  made  such  an  ap- 
pointment, belonged  solely  to  the  com- 
mi5:sioner8  themselves ;  and  he  altogether 
denied  that  it  was  influenced  by  any  po- 
IttScal  considerations  whatever.  The  true 
(^use  of  the  selection  made,  in  this  parti- 
cular instance,  as  in  Ireland  was  very  ge- 
nerally known,  was  the  just  recollection, 
how  mainly  instrumental  our  excellent 
iKend  had  been,  in  forcing  upon  the  in- 
difference of  parliament,  and  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  at  large,  the  impor- 
tant question  of  medical  charities :  and  it 
was  because  Dr.  Phelan,  by  the  continuous 
end  voluntary  labour  of  years,  had,  in  this 
vital  department  of  a  sound  poor  law  sys- 
tem, rendered  invaluable  service  to  his 
country,  and  because,  from  his  intimate 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  people,  he 
was  peculiarly  qualified  to  fill  the  arduous 
situation  of  assistant  commissioner,  that  he 
was  chosen,  for  that  office.  We  would  to 
heaven  the  government,  and  all  who  are 
in  authority  under  them,  had  always  the 
courage  and  the  honesty  to  place  such 
men  in  the  public  service  ;  we  should  soon 
have  a  different  condition  of  things.  But 
the  bMt  men  are  liable  to  err ;  and  those 
whose  early  character  and  principles  give 
hope  of  greatest  usefulness,  by  a  strange  and 
wayward  fate,  turn  frequently  to  least  ac- 
count. We  wish  it  distinctly  to  be  under- 
stood that  we  do  not  here  allude  to  Lord 
Westmeath.  Even  when  he  professed,  not 
many  years  ago,  the  principles,  which  now 
lie  makes  ground  of  vituperation,  we  do 
not  recollect  that  much  more  sanguine 
hopes  of  his  prowess  were  cherished  by  the 
allies  of  his  youth,  than  those  which  it 
woidd  seem  are  at  present  entertained,  by 
the  leaders  of  that  party,  to  which,  with 
somewhat  doubtful  success,  he  has  re- 
eeotly  been  labouring  to  attach  himself. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
noble  marquis  is  a  man  quite  incapable  of 
deceiving  anybody;  and  as  to  mislead 
implies  the  possibility  of  some  one  being 
<lMpo»ed  to  follow,  we  are  satisfied  that 
history  will  never  accuse  his  lordship  of 
having  misguided  any  one,  except  perhaps, 
himself.  He  stands,  like  Lord  Brougham, 
alone«  He  speaks,  not  indeed  like  that 
aoKtary  talker,  but  in  some  respects  on 
the  same  principles  of  general  abuse  ;  and 
with  this  like  result,  that  no  side,  or  sec- 
tion or  party,  consider  themselves  in  any 
way  committed  or  bound  by  what  he  says« 


He  often  pays  the  most  marked  respect  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  yet  immediately 
after,  the  unpropitiated  chief  gets  up,  and 
without  the  least  appearailce  of  compunc* 
tion,  snuffs  out  the  blaze  which  the  mar- 
quis had  been  taking  such  trouble  to  kindle. 
Two  or  three  instances  of  this  occurred 
during  the  present  session,  of  an  almost 
ludicrous  description;  we  do  not  repeat 
them  here,  because  we  are  sincerely,  per- 
haps selfishly,  interested  in  the  recurrence 
of  such  discussions,  as  those  which  Lord 
Westmeath  has  the  peculiar  faculty  of 
eliciting :  and  we  dread  the  effect  upon  his 
sensitive  mind,  of  reiterated  manifestations 
of  disrespect.  Let  him  go  on,  we  pray» 
in  the  same  course  he  has  of  late  adopted  ; 
and  he  will  undoubtedly  do  real  service  to 
his  country.  By  taking  an  ultra  tone, 
and  assailing  in  turn,  all  those  whom  the 
people  most  respect,  whether  among  the 
laity  or  among  the  clergy,  he  will  give 
them  opportunities  continually  of  showing 
how  strongly  they  are  armed  in  honesty, 
and  us  of  demonstrating  how  firmly  we 
hold  by  those  we  know,  and  trust,  and 
love.  And  by  clinging  close  to  the  tory 
party  in  the  Lords,  and  persevering  in 
that  f  ai'.c.i  violence  of  tone,  in  which  the 
bishop  of  Exeter  alone  can  rival  him,  he 
will  most  effectually  damage  his  friends 
and  our  c.i..iaies. 

Nevertheless,  we  will  admit,  that  if  any 
of  the  imputations  thrown  on  Mr.  Phelan  s 
conduct  subsequent  to  his  appointment, 
could  be  substantiated,  he  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  hold  it  for  another 
hour.  In  not  a  single  instance,  how- 
ever, was  there  so  much  as  an  attempt 
made  to  prove,  by  circumstances  or 
by  testimony,  any  one  of  the  gross 
malversations  attributed  to  him.  We  hap- 
pen to  know  something  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  boards  of  guardians,  throughout  that 
part  of  the  country  where  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  has  been  thus  im- 
pugned ;  and  we  know  that  they  regard 
with  feelings  in  every  respect  similar  to 
our  own,  a  proceeding  so  calculated,  as 
that  adopted  by  the  noble  lord,  to  raise  the 
worst  prejudices  of  sect  and  party,  against 
the  experimental  working  of  the  new  law. 

The  guardians  themselves  however  were 
assailed.  They  were  elected,  it  was  said, 
for  political  and  secta^rian  reasons;  and  as 
specimens  of  the  mode  of  their  election, 
two  cases  were  adduced  of  peculiar  flag- 
rancy.  One  of  these  was,  that  of  Mr.  Butler, 
the  returning  ofiicer  of  Clonmel.  At  the 
thn^  when  Lord  Westmeath  brought  for- 
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ward  his  motion,  proceedings  were  pending 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  the  nature 
of  a  criminal  information  against  him. 
The  total  want  of  propriety  in  making  a 
partisan  statement  against  a  roan,  whose 
conduct  was  thus  under  legal  enquiry, 
was  felt  by  every  one  except  Lord  West- 
meath  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
insisted  upon  this  part  of  the  motion  being 
expunged.  It  then  appeared  that  this  was 
the  only  fact  brought  forward,  which  any 
enquiry  could  be  grounded  on;  and  so 
this  flaring  flambeau  was  snuffed  out.  But 
the  smell  remained.  To  give  any  answer 
to  the  accusation  at  the  time,  was  obviously 
impossible;  but  what  has  since  occurred? 
The  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  after  full 
argument  on  both  sides,  refused  to  grant 
the  criminal  information  :  and  to  mark 
their  sense  of  the  groundlessness  of  the 
imputations  cast  upon  Mr.  Butler's  cha- 
racter, they  refused  the  application  with 
costs.  But  of  this  not  a  syllable  has  as 
vet  been  breathed,  in  the  candid  ears  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

The  second  case  of  improper  conduct 
at  elections,  referred  to  by  the  amiable 
marquess,  was  that  which  occurred  in  the 
return  of  Mr.  Campbell  as  guardian  for 
the  Post-OflSce  Ward,  in  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin. A  number  of  returning  papers  had 
by  certain  parties  been  surreptitiously 
abstracted  from  the  custody  of  the  police, 
^nd  BO  altered  as  to  vitiate  the  return. 
The  forgery  was  discovered  in  time,  the 
return  was  quashed,  and  a  new  election 
was  ordered.  That  the  papers  were  thus 
tampered  with,  is  perfectly  true;  that  the 
candidate,  to  defeat  whose  return  the 
forgery  was  committed,  is  a  most  respecta- 
ble citizen  of  unobtrusive  character  and 
habits,  is  likewise  true ;  that  his  opponent 
was  a  man  more  politically  popular,  is 
equally  true;  but  the  imputation  of  base- 
ness or  faction  as  applied  to  the  electors, 
is  not  only  not  true,  but  their  conduct  in 
this  very  case,  furnishes  the  most  perfect 
and  comprehensive  refutation  which  could 
be  given  to  the  charge.  What  did  they 
do  ?  Notwithstanding  the  political  activity 
of  Mr.  M'Kenna,  and  the  non -political 
character  of  Mr.  Campbell,  a  decisive  pre- 
ponderance of  feeling  was  from  the  first 
evinced  towards  the  latter :  was  this 
faction  ?  Finding  their  favorite  would  be 
defeated,  some  low  and  wholly  character- 
less  fellows  succeeded  in  getting  the  vot- 
ing papers  out  of  the  custody  of  those  who 
had  the  charge  of  them  for  a  short  time, 
during  which  their  validity  was  destroyed^ 


but  in  such  n  manner  as  eooM  net  poiti« 
bly  escape  detection  t  and  is  the  existeiMd 
of  any  two  or  three  reckless  and  st«pM 
knaves,  if  even  so  many  were  implieated 
in  the  fraud,  to  taint  the  reputation  of  ma 
entire  section  of  the  respectable  and  opa* 
lent  inhabitants  of  our  city?  Injnt* 
tice  to  Mr.  M*Kenna  it  should  be  stated, 
that  in  the  entire  of  the  legal  investigatioii 
that  took  place  concerning  the  matteri  «• 
attempt  whatsoever  was  made  to  iaoulpatt 
him.  But  the  feeling  of  popular  iadigwi- 
tion  had  been  excited,  at  the  tnanner  in 
which  Mr.  Campbell's  return  had  been 
thwarted;  and  upon  the  second  electloa 
instead  of  a  majority  of  three  to  two,  whtek 
he  had  previously  bad,  he  was  elected  by 
a  m£^ority  of  four  to  one.  Was  this  popu* 
lar  corruption  ?  Yet  this  is  the  case» 
which  stripped  of  every  explanatory  and 
honourable  cireumstance,  is  made  the  bosli 
of  an  attack  upon  the  government  and  tbe 
Commissioners,  and  what  is  infimteiy 
worse,  upon  the  character  of  the  peepleof 
our  country  I 

And  here  let  us  ask,— what  during  ^e 
last  few  sessions,  every  man  of  fueling  and 
of  spirit  in  Ireland^  has  continually  been 
forced  to  ask  his  neighbour, — why  is  it 
that  we  are  left  almost  wholly  undefended 
in  the  Imperial  House  of  Lords  t  Where 
are  the  liberal  Irish  peers  ?  Are  they  all 
deaf  when  our  enemies  speak  ?  We  know 
to  our  cost  that  they  are  all  dumb.  Or 
do  they  think  that,  because  they  are  tiB§- 
less  when  at  home,  which  is  seldom,  lliey 
are  bound  for  consistency's  sake  te  be 
equally  useless  when  absent,  whieh  is 
often  ?  Are  they  afraid,  if  they  let  their 
lights  shine  before  Englishmen,  that  we 
should  begin  to  covet  their  lustre,  and  call 
for  an  absentee  tax,  to  compel  them  to 
shed  a  portion  of  their  efiblgence  in  theif 
native  circles  ?  Of  a  verity,  were  any 
one  to  ask  us  the*  question-^to  what  nse 
does  Ireland  put  her  peers  ?-^we  shonld 
feel  most  constitutionally  puasled  what  to 
answer*  The  stray  facts  which  escaped 
Lords  Headfort,  Wicklow,  and  Flngal» 
upon  the  occasion  in  question,  were  doubt* 
less  of  much  intrinsic  value,  and  all  very 
well  in  their  way.  But  when  a  wholesale 
system  of  national  defamation  Is  main* 
tained,  and  sanctioned  by  the  whole  weight 
and  strength  of  the  Anti-Irish  party  in 
the  House  of  LordS)  it  is  truly  intolerable 
to  find  no  man  of  eloquenee,  or  even  biisi« 
ness  talents  there,  to  meet  and  crush  aa 
they  are  put  forward,  the  idle  and  dnsttp- 
ported  accusations  of  the  ibe« 
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Jl  now  femains  that  we  should  briefly 
■iliee  ene  nt  two  matters  not  exelusively 
Ifttfa,  wherein  however  we  have  been 
iBoreor  less  interested  in  the  course  of 
the  session.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
the  Chiaa  question ;  we  mean  not  Sir  J. 
Grahum's  shuffling  and  factious  motion 
ltore«pon»  wliose  only  object  was,  if 
SQceesaful,  to  transfer  the  sword  of  rapine 
and  eamage)  from  the  hand  of  one  party 
le  that  of  the  other.  But  we  mean  the 
questioii  of  going  to  war  at  all ;  of  involv- 
ing us  in  the  liability  to  new  taxes' or  debt. 
Aad  for  what  ?  We  say  it  advisedly, — ^for 
power,  for  plunder,  and  for  extended 
rule«  As  surely  as,  under  a  succession  of 
vague  and  hypocritical  pretences,  India 
has  been  pillaged,  trampled,  and  appro- 
priated, so  surely  is  the  same  game  about 
to  be  begun  against  China.  The  war  is 
mem  for  honour  and  satisfaction  forsooth ; 
but  unless  ^rae  contingency  on  which 
none  dan  reasonably  calculate,  intervene, 
the  result  will  be  a  cession  of  territory,  as 
k  is  ealled,  before  peace  is  signed.  In- 
deed the  purpose  has  not  been  wholly  con- 
cealed; and  so  congenial  to  the  temper 
of  the  aristoeracy  are  such  projects  of 
eonqnest  known  and  understood  to  be, 
that  Mr.  Maoauley  and  Sir  R.  Peel  vied 
with  one  another,  in  gilding  the  unavoid- 
able necessity  which  might  arise,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Hindustan,  of  interposing  to  ''  save 
the  inhabitants  of  China  from  them- 
selves." 

Then  there  was  the  Canada  Union  Bill, 
open  which  the  conversations  split  into  an 
amusing  variety  of  factions ;  his  Grace  of 
Wellington  differing  from  the  faithful  Peel, 
and  Lord  Ellenborough  differing  from  the 
whole  rank  and  file  of  the  Carlton  corps. 
The  speech  of  the  latter  is  too  remark- 
able,.  as  some  wise  people  imagine,  too 
indicative  of  an  approaching  change  of 
political  weather  in  the  quarter  whence  it 
cwaae ;  but  at  all  events  too  unequivocal  as 
a  protest  against  any  attempt  to  revert  to 
**  the  good  old  George-the- Third  princi- 
ples" of  government, — to  be  passed  over 
in  silence. 

Lord  Ellenborough  is,  no  doubt,  a  per- 
sonage of  little  intrinsic  importance.  He 
is  not  of  aristocratic  lineage ;  be  does  not 
possess  any  considerable  fortune ;  he  has 
no  pretensions  to  any  singular  gifts  of  elo« 
quenee  or  debating  power.  Hut  still  he 
has  long  been  an  exceedingly  valuable  man 
to  his  party.  He  has  no  bigotry,  no  en- 
thusiasm, no  earnest  conviction  of  any 
kind,   except  perhaps  the  statesmanHke 


one,  that  he  is  himself  the  very  nicest 
man  in  England.  But,  then,  he  has  what 
a  despotic  veteran,  or  a  jealous  and  suspi- 
cious trimmer,  or  a  haughty  and  insolent 
whip,  equally  prize  in  a  subaltern  col- 
league,— pliancy,  tact,  tape-worming  abi- 
lity, red  box  air,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
qualities  in  great  request  among  master 
cabinet  makers.  Hence  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rougli  has  oflen  been,  and  may  possibly 
again  be,  a  minister  of  state;  and  the  notion 
of  his  taking  the  trouble  to  sport  a  crotohet 
of  his  own,  outofsheer  conscientiousness,  or 
from  a  sense  of  doty,  is  altogether  incre- 
dible. His  vanity  is  large— -very  lai^e  no 
doubt;  but  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  his 
odoriferous  head  of  curls  for  one  moment, 
or  to  observe  the  characterless  expression 
of  his  large  tame  eyes,  without  feeling  sa- 
tisfied that  his  ambition  is  to  be  cabinet 
minister,  not  an  original  thinker,  or  ut- 
terer  of  startling  things.  When  Lord  El- 
lenborough does  speak,  he  has  a  very 
distinct  notion, — not  perhaps  of  the  suIk- 
ject  at  issue,  but  of  the  reason  why  he 
should  talk  thereupon ;  and  when  there- 
fore we  find  him  venturing  upon  novel  or 
unprecedented  opinions,  we  may  ftedrly 
suspect  that,  whether  his  part  be  that  of 
an  avant  guard,  or  the  leader  of  a  dexte< 
rous  feint,  he  knows  why  and  wherefore  he 
is  incurring  the  brunt  of  that  storm  of 
mortifying  abuse,  which  usually  rewards 
such  services. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Canada 
Union  Bill,  on  the  9th  of  July,  his  lord- 
ship is  reported  to  have  said,  that  ^'he 
must  caution  their  .lordships  against  the 
spirit  in  which  the  bill  was  conceived.  It 
was  the  same  spirit  that  dictated  the  penal 
laws  of  the  eighteenth  century  against  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  object  was  to 
deprive  as  much  as  possible  those  who 
were  not  of  English  origin,  of  any  power 
whatever  in  their  own  country.  To  that 
principle  he  objected.  It  had  not  been 
found  advantageousy  where  it  had  been  put 
in  force ;  and  it  would  not  be  advantageous 
now,  because  it  was  a  principle  unjust  in 
itself.  And  unless  they  gave  the  mass  of 
the  people  of  Canada,  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing of  nationality  in  their  own  legislature, 
he  feared  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre- 
serve the  connection  of  that  colony  with 
England."  These  are  remarkable  words. 
They  tell,  in  all  the  bitter  truthfulness  of 
ten  long  years'  disappointment  and  exclu- 
sion from  office,  how  sincerely  the  few 
thinking  mee  aaiong  the  tory  party  in 
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England  rue^  that  Catholic  Emancipation 
was  not  carried  thirty  years  ago.  The 
might  of  Ireland  had  in  that  case  possibly 
bI umbered  still ;  the  hopelessness  of  go- 
verning an  awakened  and  exasperated 
people  upon  anti-national  principles, 
might  never  have  been  forced  upon 
the  foppish  reflection  of  Lord  EHenbo- 
rough.  He  is  not  a  minister,  yet  he  was 
once  a  minister ;  he  would  like  to  be  a 
minister,  yet  he  cannot  get  to  be  a  minis- 
ter; he  hears  the  brain-carriers  of  his 
party  say,  that  the  ashes  he  is  forced  to 
eaty  are  the  remains  of  the  old  ascendancy 
fire,  which  they  let  burn  on  too  long;  then 
.  in  that  case,  cries  his  lordship,  let  us  spit 
out  the  ashes  forthwith,  and  vow  in  the 
face  of  earth  and  heaven,  that  never  will 
we  suffer  the  dying  embers  to  be  kindled 
into  flame  again.  All  which,  for  a  dandy 
ennuy6  for  want  of  something  diplomatic 
to  doy  is  natural  and  reasonable  enough. 

But  glance  for  an  instant  at  the  rage 
and  scorn,  called  promptly  forth  from 
those,  by  whose  consistent  and  unyielding 
enthusiasm  against  Ireland  and  her  peo- 
ple. Catholic  Emancipation  was  so  long 
vrithheld,  and  the  Elective  Franchbe  has 
this  very  session  been  so  very  nearly  taken 
away.  Adverting  to  the  sentiments  above 
quoted,  the  Standard  of  the  following  day 
declared,  that  they  ''  were  superb  as  a 
specimen  of  liberal  cant :  that  the  penal 
laws  were  not  a  failure;  that  Ireland 

WAS  RBMDERBD  THE  HAPPISST  COUNTRY 

OF  Europe,  by  the  operation  of  the 
PENAL  LAWS,  notwithstanding  that  some 
of  their  provisions  were  harsh,  clumsy, 
and  impolitic,  serving  to  irritate  without 
crippling  the  power  of  disaffection  :  but 
that  still,  subject  to  many  disadvantages, 
the  Irish  penal  laws  served  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed,  and  held 
the  island  in  submission  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, and  m  a  higher  degree  of  happiness 


than  it  ever  enjoyed  before  or  since — n 
higher  degree  of  happiness  than  commonly 
falls  to  the  lot  of  mankind  ;  and  that  if  the 
political  disqualification  of  the  disaffected 
classes  in  Canada,  could  effect  the  peace 
and  submission  of  the  province  for  a  hun* 
dred  years  to  come,  it  would  be  a  better 
solution  of  the  difficulty  than  any  yet 
proposed.'' 

Such  are  the  impudent  falsehoods- 
such  the  diabolical  princifJ^s,  which  the 
most  moral  and  religious  journal  in  Eng- 
land is  not  asliamed  to  put  forward ;  and 
such  is  that  ruffian  lust  of  conquest  and 
of  mastery,  which  men  like  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  no 
more  curb,  were  they  in  power  to-morrow» 
than  they  were  in  1830  able  to  calm,  its 
vengeance  for  their  treason  of  1829. 

May  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  keep  our 
beautiful  but  too  long  moprning  land, 
from  being  made  again  the  scene  of  that 
desperate  struggle  for  power,  the  memory 
of  which  is  now  happily  beginning  to  pass 
away.  Blessed  be  His  name,  we  are  no 
longer  self-defenceless^  or  forced  to  look 
to  the  interposition  of  the  stranger  for 
help.  We  are  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  conscious  of  our  national  strength, 
and  the  means  we  possess  within  ourselves, 
for  successfully  resisting  the  return  of  that 
ancient  tyranny  which  hungrily  yawns  for 
its  prey.  National  feeling  has  begun  to 
take  root  downward,  and  in  due  time  will 
bear  its  good  fruit  upward.  National 
pride  already  walks  erect,  where  nought 
but  self-ridicule  cringed  and  skulked  be- 
fore. We  are  growing  many — ^we  arc 
growing  one;  and  though  the  path  of  our 
destiny  may  lead  through  the  field  of  a 
few  more  struggles,  the  night  of  our  un« 
certainty  is  gearing  to  a  close ;  the  day* 
spring  of  our  permanent  and  complete  re« 
demption  is  at  hand* 


THE    TALISMAN. 


Twas  a  calm  summer's  eve,  and  all  nature  reposed; 

No  sound  broke  the  stillness  to  sadness  so  dear  ; 
The  breezes  were  hushed,  and  the  flowers  were  closed, 

i^nd  the  dew  softly  fell  like  a  maiden's  warm  tear: 
The  red  sun  had  sunk  to  his  home  in  the  west. 
And  $he  evening  star  smiled  o'er  the  place  of  his  rest 
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I  had  wandered  afar,  for  my  thoughts  led  me  on, 

And  wrapt  in  them  only,  1  ftlt  not  the  flight 
Of  time;  'till  I  found  that  the  daylight  was  gone, 

And  its  throne  was  resigned  to  the  empress  of  night— 
For  I  looked  on  man's  lot  in  contemplative  mood. 
And  I  saw — how  much  evil  I  and  how  little  good  I 

III. 
Thus  I  thought  with  myself,  "  Man  is  destined  each  day 

The  power  of  untameable  passion  to  prove ; 
Hope,  Pity,  Fear,  Hatred,  in  turn  to  obey, 

And  bow  to  thy  sceptre,  all  conquering  Love ; 
For  ever  thy  victim,  for  ever  thy  slave, 
From  the  hour  of  his  birth  till  he  rests  in  the  grave. 

IV. 

Oh,  Love  !  like  the  blast  of  the  desert  thou  blightest 

The  fairest  of  flowers  with  thy  venomous  breath. 
Destroyer] — how  oft  have  the  eyes  that  were  brightest 

Met  thy  basilisk  glance,  and  been  closed  soon  in  death  T 
Thus  musing  I  murmured,  "  Oh  !  could  1  be  free 
From  human  affections,  how  blest  might  I  be  T 

V. 

The  words  were  scarce  said,  when  from  heaven  descending, 

A  yoQth  stood  before  me,  in  brightness  arrayed  ; 
His  features  were  pale,  but  in  beauty  transcending 

Earth's  loveliest  forms ;  and  thus  calmly  he  said, 
(His  words,  as  he  spoke,  sounding  keenly  and  clear. 
As  a  voice  would  be  heard  amidst  freezing  air). 

VI. 

"  I  came  from  yon  star ;  in  the  place  where  I  dwell. 

The  passions  that  mar  earthly  peace  are  unknown  : 
Thy  wish  has  been  heard — I  have  brought  thee  a  spell, 

Which  worn  on  thy  bosom  will  make  thee  alone 
Secure — while  their  storms  may  attack  thee  in  vain, 
Like  a  surf-beaten  rock,  *mid  the  rage  of  the  main. 

VII. 

Keep  this  frozen  Talisman  close  to  thy  breast ; 

For  the  space  of  three  moons  guard  it  carefully 
From  Beauty's  bright  glances,  and  thoushaltbe  blest 

With  the  spell  of  insensibility.'* 
And  half  hesitating,  I  stretched  forth  my  hand, 
And  accepted  the  gifl  at  the  spirit's  command. 

VIII. 

Three  moons  had  not  passed,  ere  the  light  of  thy  smile 

Beamed  over  my  soul  like  the  sun^s  genial  ray ; 
Tis  true,  I  beheld  thee  removed  for  a  while, 

But  forgot  that  the  power  of  the  spell  might  give  way. 
And  1  strove,  but  in  vain,  from  thy  charms  to  withdraw, 
For  the  spirit^s  cold  gift  was  beginning  to  thaw  I 

IX. 

It  dissolved,  it  was  gone,  and  no  trace  left  behind 

To  tell  of  its  being ;  and  truth  must  be  spoken,-— 
I  grieved  not  for  it,  but  rejoiced  to  find 

That  the  chain  which  had  fettered  my  spirit  was  broken ; 
And  I  loved — but  the  world  is  too  heartless  and  cold. 
And  the  name  of  that  loved  one  shall  never  be  told. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  GERALD  GRIFFIN.* 


Gerald  Griffin  was  born  in  Limerick, 
on  the  12th  ofDeeember,  1803,  being  the 
BCTenth  son  of  P.  Grifllin,  Esq.,  who  was 
then  an  extensive  brewer  in  that  city.  Id 
the  year  1810,  his  father,  having  suffered 
very  heavy  losses,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  commercial  embarrassment  pre- 
vailing at  the  time,  retired  from  business, 
and  removed  his  family  to  Fairy  Lawn,  a 
residence  which  he  had  taken  near  Glin, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Shannon.  For 
the  first  rudiments  of  education,  and  his 
early  love  of  letters,  young  Gerald  was 
chiefly  indebted  to  his  mother,  who  was  a 
woman  of  much  literary  taste  and  talent. 
When  about  eleven  years  of  age,  he  was 
again  sent  to  Limerick,  and  placed  at 
school  with  Mr.  T.  M.  O'Brien,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  classical  teachers  in  that 
city.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  much  struck  with 
his  quickness  and  ability,  and  always  spoke 
of  him  very  flatteringly  to  his  friends,  as 
of  one  likely  to  distinguish  himself  at  some 
future  day.  On  his  return  home,  afler 
the  lapse  of  a  year  or  more,  a  young  man 
who  had  set  up  a  classical  school  in  the 
adjoining  village  of  Longhill,  was  engaged 
to  attend  him  and  an  elder  brother  for 
some  hours  daily ;  a  circumstance  only 
worthy  of  note,  for  the  probability  that  it 
is  to  this  gentleman's  instruction,  and  to 
some  intimacy  with  the  method  and  dis 


nary  which  he  conduoted,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  very  humorous  and  perfect 
picture  of  an  Irish  hedge*school  in ''  The 
Rivals.*'  Under  such  tuition  his  educa* 
tion  went  on  for  some  time,  during  which 
he  probably  made  mnch  about  the  aame 
progress  with  other  boys  of  hit  age ;  and 
many  years  went  by,  before  that  passion 
for  poetry  and  literature,  which  afterwards 
proved  so  engrossing,  esdted  particular 
attention. 

When  he  was  nearly  grown,  his  two 
elder  brothers,  who  had  been  many  years 
absent,  returned  from  abroad.  The  eldest^ 
an  oflicerin  the  army,  had  been  for  a  long 
time  quartered  with  his  regiment  in  Ca- 
nada, and  was  so  taken  with  the  country, 
that  he  induced  his  father  and  family  to 
emigrate,  with  the  view  of  making  a  more 
profitable  investment  of  his  limited  capital 
in  that  country,  than  he  could  hope  to  do 
at  home.  Fairy  Lawn  was  therefore  aban- 
doned, and  Mr.  GriflSn,  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  family,  setUed  finally,  not  in 
Canada,  but  in  Pensylvania  in  the  States, 
where  he  purchased  a  traet  of  land.  To 
this  event,  the  first  worldly  calamity  which 
touched  his  gentle  and  affectionate  spirit, 
our  young  author,  who  was  left  behind, 
feelingly  alludes,  in  the  introductory  son- 
nets, to  the  earliest  of  the  «  Tales  of  the 
Munster  Festivals." 


cipline  adopted  in  the  little  thatched  semi- 
Friends,  far  away — and  late  in  life  exiled — 

Whene'er  these  scattered  pages  meet  your  gaze, 
Think  of  the  scenes  where  early  fortune  smiled — 

The  land  that  was  your  home  in  happier  days — 

The  sloping  lawn,  to  which  the  tired  rays 
Of  evening  stole  o'er  Shannon's  sheeted  flood — 

The  hilU  of  Clare,  that  in  its  softening  haze 
Looked  vapour-like  and  dim — the  lonely  wood — 

The  cliff-bound  Inch — the  chapel  in  the  glen. 
Where  oft  with  bare  and  reverent  locks  we  stood 
To  hear  the  eternal  truths — the  small,  dark  maze 

Of  the  wild  stream  that  clipped  the  blossomed  plain, 
And  toiling  through  the  varied  solitude, 
Upraised  its  hundred  silver  tongues,  and  babbled  praise. 

That  home  is  desolate ! — our  quiet  hearth 

Is  ruinous  and  cold — and  many  a  sight 
And  many  a  sound  are  met  of  vulgar  mirth. 

Where  onee  your  gentle  laughter  cheered  the  night— 

•  In  our  obituary  notice,  last  month,  it  was  out  of  our  power  to  give  even  that  short  account  of  Oie 
life  and  writings  of  our  lamented  fellow-countryman,  which  th«  world  generallv  looks  for,  on  tke 
departure  of  everjr  man  of  high  station  or  of  eminent  genhis.  We  havo,  however,  aeen  favoured,  from 
the  most  authentic  source,  with  the  brief  and  toucbinc^  memoir  which  wt  now  present  to  our  readers. 
It  will  serve  to  recall  and  group  before  them  the  various  labours  of  him  whom  we  have  so  untimely 
lost ;  and,  we  are  confident^  wiU  cause  all  who  read  it,  to  share  our  anxious  desire,  that  the  Life  ana 
Remains  of  Gerald  Griffin  may  hereafter  be  given  to  the  public,  with  all  the  care  and  comple' 
which  are  doe  to  so  pun,  lo  gncefoli  and  so  originsl  a  genius..»£n. 
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It  18  as  with  your  counti^.    The  calm  light 
Of  social  peace  for  her  is  quenched  too — 

Rude  discord  blots  her  scenes  of  old  delight, 
Her  geotle  virtues  scared  away — lilce  you. 

Remember  her,  when  in  this  tale  ye  meet 
The  story  of  a  struggling  right — of  ties 
Ewt  bound,  and  swiftly  rent — of  joy — of  pain — 

Legends,  which  by  the  cottage  Hre  sound  sweet; 
Nor  let  the  hand  that  wakes  those  memories, 

(In  (aint  but  fond  essay),  be  un remembered  then. 


On  the  departure  of  his  parents  for 
America,  Gerald,  with  two  sisters,  removed 
to  the  house  of  their  brother,  Dr.  Griffin, 
then  residing  at  Adare,  a  little  town  within 
eight  miles  of  Limerick,  situated  on  the  river 
Mayne.  The  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven 
Adjoins  the  town,  and  is  remarkable  not 
only  for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
parks  and  the  fine  old  timber,  but  for  the 
many  interesting  remains  of  old  abbeys 
which  it  contains.  During  his  stay  in 
Adare,  the  greater  part  of  liis  days  were 
passed  in  rambling  with  his  sisters  through 
the  quiet  and  beautiful  places  in  that  ro- 
fnantic  demesne,  wandering  about  the  old 
castles  or  monastic  ruins,  or  resting  by  the 
river  side,  and  watching  the  waters  as  they 
went  whispering  by  their  time-worn  walls. 
The  fragments  of  a  little  pastoral  ballad 
called  "  Mat  Hyeland,"  written  at  a  late 
period  of  his  life,  and  found  among  his  papers, 
•hew  how  dear  to  him  were  the  recollections 
of  those  days,  and  how  little  the  most  ex- 
quisite scenery  he  had  witnessed  in  after 
life,  in  his  own  or  in  other  lands,  weakened 
the  natural  feelings  of  delight,  to  which 
these  early  impressions  had  given  rise. 

It  was  here  his  first  poetic  effort  was 
made,  in  the  tragedy  of  "  Aguire,**  a  drama 
ibulided  on  the  passion  of  revenge,  as  il- 
lustrated in  some  old  Spanish  story  ;  and 
considering  that  it  was  written  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  early  genius.  He  laboured 
silently  at  it  in  his  room  for  some  time, 
and  when  it  was  perfectly  finished,  shewed 
it  to  his  brother,  who  was  struck  not  more 
with  the  many  beautiftil  poetic  passages  it 
eontained,  than  with  the  skilfulness  of  the 
plot,  and  the  power  displayed  in  some  of 
themost  difficult  scenes.  He  becameat  ouce 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  a  writer 
erincing,  at  an  age  little  beyond  boyhood^ 
raeh  extraordinary  talent,  roust  attain  un- 
cfUillfied  success,  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired 
ft  knowledge  of  tta^ie  effect,  and  more  ma- 
HMd  experience.  He,  therefore,  felt  no 
hesitation,  soon  after,  in  acceding  to  his  de** 
lire  of  letting  him  go  to  London,  to  try  his 
Ibrlatie  at  the  great  theatres.    Dr.  Griffin 


then  knew  as  little  as  his  young  brother,  of 
the  difficulties,  the  delays,  the  heart  break- 
ing  disappointments  and  annoyances,wbicb, 
beyond  any  other  description  of  literature, 
attend  on  dramatic  writing;  and  which 
make  even  success  itself  so  ungrateful, 
that  few  men  of  genius  in  modern  times 
will  devote  themselves  enthusiastically  to 
it,  as  tliev  were  used  to  do  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  English  Drama. 

Before  be  left  Adare,  however,  he  bad 
nearly  completed  another  tragedy,  founded 
on  the  story  of  Tancred  and  Sigismunda, 
little  daunted,  it  would  appear,  by  Thom- 
son having  already  dramatized  it.  He  had 
also  commenced  a  third,  that  was  to  be 
called  «  The  Prodigal  Son,"  In  1823,  he 
started  for  London,  and  on  his  arrival 
there  procured  introductions  to  Young 
and  Macready,  with  the  latter  of  whom  h^ 
was  induced  to  leave  his  "  Aguire."  He 
soon  after  became  acquainted  with  the 
author  of  the  "  O'Hara  Tales,"  who  was 
then  in  the  height  of  his  literary  fame,  and 
met  from  him  a  degree  of  kindness  and  a 
generous  interest  in  his  literarv  effortSi 
which  he  could  never  afterwards  forget. 
Mr.  Banim  suggested  some  alterations  in 
Aguire,  with  the  greater  part  of  which  h^ 
was  much  pleased,  and  encouraged  him  to 
persevere  in  his  dramatic  undertakings. 
After  a  lapse  of  three  feverish  months^ 
however,  his  tragedy  was  returned  to  him 
by  Mr.  Macready  without  note  or  com* 
ment !  Nothing  could  exceed  youns  Grif- 
fin's disappointment  at  this  rejection,  as 
he  necessarily  considered  it ;  but  in  pre- 
ference to  making  any  further  endeavour 
\o  improve  ^'  Aguire,"  he  fell  hard  to  work 
at  a  new  one,  called  '*  Gysippus,  or  the 
Forgotten  Friend.'*  As  this  deeply  inter* 
esting  and  affecting  drama«  written  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  is  yet  in  existence,  it 
win,  when  published,  be  some  evidence  to 
the  world,  that  the  tragedy  which  was  re* 
turned  and  destrcgreo,  must  hare  been 
worthy  of  a  better  (ate.* 

•  His  Isltitt  wtitttn  at  tbit  period,  giving  in  ac- 
oMUrttfUsiitt  dunMtkflfibHs  sn4  his  flnia  4i^ 
appointmflnt|  aie  full  of  hiteiesU 
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Some  very  remarkable  coincidences,  to 
which  literary  performances  are  more 
liable  than  may  be  readily  conceived,  oc- 
curred to  him  with  respect  to  these  first 
dramatic  pieces,  and  served  as  some  fore- 
taste of  his  ill-fortune  in  that  description 
of  writing.  He  found  af^er  placing  "Aguire** 
in  Macready's  hands,  that  another  play  of 
the  same  name  and  founded  on  the  same 
fitory,  had  already  been  presented  at  the 
theatre.  Again,  while  engaged  in  writing 
the  "  Prodigal  Son,"  happening  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Banim,  the  latter  handed  him  a 
scene  or  two  from  a  new  play  at  which  he 
was  engaged,  to  read,  and  he  found  it  f  o  be 
the  ^'  Prodigal  Son."  In  another  which 
Banim  afterwards  showed  him,  he  disco- 
vered the  counterpart  of  Canabc,  a  cha- 
racter in  an  unfinished  play  of  his  own. 

Eventually  finding  dramatic  literature  so 
little  likely  to  answer  his  expectations,  and 
his  finances  becoming  low,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  periodicals.  He  wrote 
poems  and  dramatic  scenes  for  the  '*  Lite- 
rary Gazette,"  and  got  connected  with 
some  other  weekly  publications,  which, 
however,  proved  anything  but  remunera- 
tive. At  this  period  he  became  intimate 
with  Llanos,  the  author  of  "  Don  Esteban," 
and  other  well  known  Spanish  novels,  and 
was  engaged  with  him  for  some  time  in  a 
translation  of  Calderon,  and  tlie  most 
popular  Spanish  dramatists,  with  the  view 
of  realizing  something  by  their  publica- 
tion. Llanos'  success  with  Don  Esteban, 
prevented  their  persevering  in  this  under- 
taking, and  it  seems  to  have  been  given 
up.  The  little  profit  Grifiin  derived  from 
the  only  periodical  which  paid  him  for  his 
contributions  at  this  period,  and  his  ex- 
cessive unwillingness  to  write  home  for  a 
further  remittance,  left  him  in  great  dis- 
tress. It  is  painful  to  think  of  all  the 
literary  drudgery  he  went  through,  sooner 
than  resort  to  this  alternative.  After 
toiling  all  day  at  the  publisher*s,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  reporting,  trans- 
lating, editing,  &c. ;  he  frequently  passed 
the  night  in  writing  anonymous  papers  for 
the  periodicals,  in  the  hope  of  winning 
9ome  of  the  more  respectable  ones  to  ad* 
mit  him  as  a  regular  contributor.  It  was 
indeed  often  after  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing before  he  lay  down  to  rest,  and  he  had 
again  to  be  in  the  city  early  in  the  day. 
This  enduring  fatigue,  this  constant 
anxiety,  and  the  horrid  apprehension,  as 
he  expressed  it,  which  frequent  disappoint- 
ment brought  with  it,  that  he  was  yxuti$ig 
his  time^  preyed  upon  his  constitution; 


and  he  then  first  complained  of  a  dtstressihg 
affection  of  the  heart,  from  which  he  con- 
tinued to  suffer  ever  afterwards  at  inter- 
vals. The  same  sensitiveness  which  pre- 
vented bis  writing  home  for  any  remit- 
tance during  all  this  time,  led  him  to 
avoid  meeting  Banim,  the  only  person  iti 
London  who  felt  a  sincere  interest  in  bis 
wMfare ;  but  that  warm  and  unchanging 
friend  would  not  lose  sight  of  him.  Hte 
sent  him  frequent  invitations  to  his  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  him  to  per- 
sons of  literary  celebrity,  whose  acquaint- 
ance might  be  useful.  He  pressed  him  to 
send  him  any  reviews  or  essays  he  chanced' 
to  write,  and  that  he  would  eet  them  a 
place  in  some  of  the  respectable  periodi- 
cals. He  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Jerdan, 
of  the  Literary  Gazette,  who  gave  him  an 
immediate  engagement ;  and  he  also  pro- 
mised if  he  would  write  a  short  English 
opera,  that  he  would  induce  Mr.  ArnoM 
to  bring  it  out,  who,  if  it  was  successfal| 
would  pay  him  fifty  pounds  for  it.  Un-' 
happily,  however,  he  could  not  take  ad- 
vantage at  the  moment,  of  all  these  kind 
offers.  None  of  them  promised  an  imme- 
diate return,  and  for  immediate  pajonent 
his  circumstances  condemned  him  to 
write. 

In  June,  1825,  after  having  passed  a 
year  and  a  half  in  London,  without  having 
advanced  one  decided  step  towards  the 
attainment  of  a  name  in  literature,  for 
which  he  had  so  eagerly  toiled,  his  pros* 
pects  began  to  brighten.  His  anonymous 
contributions  had  been  gradually  winning 
reputation  for  him  among  the  periodicalsy 
and  he  at  last  obtained  a  regular  and 
lucrative  engagement  from  the  "  News  of 
Literature  and  Fashion,"  a  weekly  peri- 
odical then  in  considerable  circulation. 
In  a  letter  written  at  the  time,  he  says— 
'*  I  sent  the  editor  a  couple  of  essays,  or 
sketches  of  London  life,  or  some  trash  of 
the  kind,  anonymously ;  he  begged  to  know 
my  name.  I  did  not  tell,  but  offered  to 
continue  them  gratuitously ;  he  wrote  to 
say  he  would  be  glad  to  pay  for  them.  I 
had  no  objection  whatever,  and  he  gives 
me  a  pound  per  page.  He  sends  the  mo- 
ney to  my  address  every  week  by  a  livery 
servant,  who  never  says  a  word,  but  slips 
the  note  to  a  servant — touches  his  lips — 
and  mum ! — presto ! — off  he  is !  All  very 
romantic,  is  not  it  ?  A  good  illustration 
of  a  remark  I  made  to  you  concerning 
patronage  in  the  literary  world,  is  this.  I 
applied  openly  to  the  editor,  about  a  year 
6ince>  through  his  publisher;  he  maid 
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not  have  any  thing  to  do  with  me.  I  have 
just  been  scribbling  off  now  about  two 
hundred  lines  of  an  epistle  to  Lis  ton,  on 
his  retnrn  to  London,^ — ^poetry  of  course.** 
Mr.  Walker,  the  editor,  however,  even- 
tnally  made  young  Griffin  out,  taking  him 
by  surprise  one  morning  at  his  lodging, 
and  formally  engaging  him  as  a  general 
contributor  to  the  News.  He  was  to  re- 
vIaw  for  him,  write  sketches  of  London 
manners,  recent  topics,  &c  The  latter 
were  sometimes  in  verse,  crambo-jingle, 
a»  he  called  them,  and  were  usually  dashed 
off  in  an  evening  against  time.  Although 
he  set  little  value  by  them,  they  acquired 
i^uch  popularity  for  the  News,  and 
brought  him  several  solicitations  from  the 
editors  of  other  periodicals  for  similar  con- 
tributions. The  following,  written  on  the 
ascent  of  Miss  Dawson  with  a  gentleman 
la  a  balloon,  which  took  place  about  that 
tume*  will  give  some  idea  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  the  contrast  between  his  feelings 
then,  and  at  a  later  period  of  life : — 
Who  saja  the  moon  m  made  of  cheese  ? 

The  sky  a  sheet  of  paper  ? 
The  little  stars  so  many  peas  ? 
The  son,  a  mere  gas  taper  ? 
That  all  the  clouds  are  chimney  smoke 

The  son's  attraction  draws  on  ? 
*Ti8  clear  as  noon,  'tis  all  a  joke 
To  you  and  me,  Mifs  Dawson. 
The  secrets  of  the  sky  are  ours. 

The  heaven  is  opening  o'er  us  ; 
The  region  of  the  thunder  showers 

!»  spreading  wide  before  us. 
How  pleasant  from  this  ileecy  cloud 

To  look  OB  ancient  places, 

Andjpeer  upon  the  pigmy  crowd 

Ofuptunied  gaping  faces ! 

Oh  !  what  a  place  were  this  for  lore ! 

Nay,  never  start  I  pmy ; 
Suppose  our  hearts  could  jointly  move, 

And  in  a  lawful  way, 
Like  Ixion  I  should  scorn  the  crowds 

Of  earthly  beauties  to  know, 
And  love  a  lady  in  the  clouds 

And  you  should  be  my  Juno. 
Speed  higher  yet,  throw  out  more  sand, 

We're  not  the  last  who'll  rise^ 
By  scattering  with  lavish  hand 

Dust  in  our  neighbour's  eyes ; 
Awaj,  away,  the  clouds  divide — 

Hish  I  what  a  freezing  here  ? 
And  now  we  thread  the  mist-hill  side. 

And  DOW  the  heavens  appear. 

How  blest  t  (as  Tommy  Moore  might  sing) 

Did  worldly  love  not  blind  us, 
Could  we  to  yon  bright  cloud  but  wing. 

And  leave  this  earth  behind  us  ; 
There  fed  on  sunshine,  safe  from  woe. 

We'd  live  and  love  together !" 
Ah  !  you  and  I  Miss  Dawson,  know 

*Tis  very  foggy  weather. 

Suppose  some  future  act  made  void 
And  lawless,  Gretna  marriages, 

Tlie  snuffman  joiner's  trade  destroyed| 
And  nulUfieo  post  caniages  | 


What  think  you,  if  a  GreCim  hens 
With  post  balloons  were  given  ! 

Such  marriages  (we  all  could  swear) 
At  least  were  made  in  heaven. 

How  small,  Miss  Dawson,  from  the  sky 

Appears  that  man  below — 
The  triton  of  the  nabbing  fry, 

The  Sttdler,  king  of  Bow ! 
A  fi^  for  Dogberry,  say  we, 

For  leaihern  bench  and  watches, 
A  fig  for  law !  I'd  like  to  see 

What  bishop  here  could  catch  us? 

Suppose  we  smash  the  stars  for  fun? 

Have  with  the  larks  a  lark  ? 
Or  hang  a  doak  upon  the  sun. 

And  leave  the  world  all  dark? 
Or  upward  still  pursue  our  dight. 

Leave  that  dark  world  at  rest. 
And  into  Kden  peep,  and  fright 

The  banquet  of  the  blest ! 

Whiz,  whiss,  the  fatal  word  is  spoke,, 

The  sprites  are  round  our  car-— 
Our  gas  is  spent — our  pinion  broke^ 

And  like  a  shooting  star, 
Down,  down,  we  glide — the  clouds  divide^ 

They  close  above  our  head, 
Now,  safe  and  sound,  we  touch  the  ground. 

And  now—we  go  to  bed. 

A  farther  piece  of  good  fortune  at  thi^ 
time,  was  the  successful  performance  at 
the  English  Opera  House,  of  a  little  mu- 
sical drama,  called  "  Tlie  Noyades,"  writ- 
ten specially  for  Miss  Kelly.  Griffin  had^ 
however,  now  given  up  all  idea  of  writing 
pieces  for  the  larger  tlieatres.  The  regii- 
lar  drama  was  quite  gone  out  of  fashion,, 
and  with  it  all  his  hopes  and  ambition  for 
dramatic  fame  happily  went  too.  "  Thea- 
trical affairs,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,, 
"are  wonderfully  altered;  no  person  ot. 
any  respectability  goes  to  a  play  dow.. 
Even  the  pit  of  the  Opera  has  been  black- 
balled, and  the  boxes  of  that  house  are  the: 
only  place  of  the  kind  where  people  of,* 
any  fashion  are  to  be  found.  First,  the^ 
people  became  spectacle  mad — then  horse: 
mad — then  devil  mad — and  now  they  are^ 
monkey  mad  I**  He- had  long  indeed  seen,, 
that  as  far  as  literature  was  concerned,, 
the  passion  of  the  day  was  for  tales  or 
novels  of  real  life;  and  that  while  the  at- 
tainment of  success  in  that  description  of* 
writing  was  less  difficult,  and  attended- 
with  far  less  annoyance  and  anxiety  thaa. 
the  drama,  the  accomplishment  of  a  com- 
petent income  was  infinitely  more  certain*. 
Influenced  by  this  conviction,  he  had  for* 
some  time  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the- 
composition  of  those  tales,  which  appeared^ 
soon  afler  under  the  title  of  *' Holland tide». 
or  Irish  Popular  Tales,'*  and  met  with  alt 
the  favour  he  could  have  desired.  Their 
success  ensured  him  the  sale  of  any  after-- 
work,  and  in  fact  before  he  left  London, 
for  Ireland,  which  was  in  a  few  weekir 
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after  their  publication,  he  had  alreadj  got 
an  engagement  from  Niessrs.  Saunders  and 
Otley  for  a  three  volume  work. 

He  returned  home  to  his  family  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  four  years,  if  not 
with  the  distinction  ror  which  he  struggled 
so  energetically,  at  least  with  the  means 
and  the  prospect  of  attaining  it.  He  now 
set  earnestly  to  work  at  his  new  tales, 
which  he  intended  as  the  commencement 
of  a  series,  illustrative  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  peculiarities  of  the  peasantry 
in  the  South  of  Ireland,  to  be  called 
"  Tales  of  the  Munster  FesliTals.**  This 
first  of  the  series,  including  '<  Card-Draw- 
ing," "  The  Half  Sir,"  and  "  Suil  Dhuv, 
the  Coiner,"  met  with  all  the  success  he 
could  have  anticipated,  and  at  once  gave 
him  a  distinguished  place  among  the  most 
.  successful  writers  of  fiction. 

In  the  following  year  came  out  the 
delightful  tale  of  <<The  Collegians," 
which,  whether  considered  as  a  picture  of 
the  manners  of  the  time,  or  as  a  story  of 
extraordinary  dramatic  power  and  inte- 
rest, or  for  the  force  and  truth  of  its 
characters,  or  the  eloquence  and  humour 
displayed  in  every  scene,  is  equally  admi- 
rable. <<  The  Collegians  "  ran  rapidly 
through  two  large  editions,  and  was  read 
with  pleasure  and  avidity  by  all  classes,  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  became 
equally  popular  in  America,  where  it  was 
immediately  re-published ;  and  long  after 
he  had  lost  all  interest  in  his  own  celebrity, 
applications  reached  him  from  total  stran- 
gers, for  the  autograph  of  the  author  of 
"  The  Collegians.^ 

But  while  the  public  was  loud  in  its  ap- 
plause of  these  works,  and  anticipating 
Dew  and  more  brilliant  achievements  from 
an  author  then  only  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  a  change  was  gradually  coming  over 
his  spirit,  which  after  some  few  years  led 
to  his  final  retirement  from  the  world. 
The  religious  feelings  with  which  his  mind 
was  deeply  imbued  from  earliest  infancy, 
though  obliterated  for  a  time  during  his 
painful  struggle  for  literary  pre-eminence 
in  the  great  metropolis,  returned  with  en- 
creasing  force,  when  the  subsidence  of  that 
struggle  gave  him  leisure  for  reflection, 
and  when  his  broken  health  reminded  him 
of  the  great  uncertainty  of  life,  as  well  as 
of  the  vanity  of  the  glory  he  was  pursuing. 
This  change  is  avowed  by  himself  in  a 
note  to  the  '^  Christian  Physiologist,  or 
Tales  of  the  Five  Senses,*^  a  single  volume, 
published  soon  after  <<The  Collefirians  ;^and 
may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  ac- 
knowledged &ct»  that  no  after  publication 


of  his,  reaphed  the  exceUence  of  whioli  that 
admired  work  gave  such  promise.  Wl^a 
ambition  was  no  more,  and  the  pasaionate 
pursuit  of  an  undying  name  had  ended; 
when  his  genius  and  talent  were  exerted 
only  to  secure  a  competent  income,  a 
certain  amount  of  indifierence  to  public 
opinion  grew  upon  him,  and  marred  the 
success  he  would  otherwise  assuredly  have 
obtained.  His  later  worka  were  wfittea, 
too,  under  the  influence  of  a  coDslaoi  ap* 
prehension,  that  the  excitemeai  of  o«r  aea- 
sibilities  and  imagination  by  iniereiting 
fictions,  and  the  pictures  of  passion  and 
pride  and  violence,  so  vividly  pourtrayedin 
them,  were  calculated  to  prodiuce  iiyunoaa 
eflects  on  the  public  mind. 

The  novels  which  succeeded  <<  Tka  Col- 
legians"   were  nevertheleM  superior  by 
many  degrees,  to  such  as  were  then  pro- 
duced by  even  the  most  popular  wrilers. 
<<  The   Rivals"  was  an  interesting  talc  9 
<'  Tracy's  Ambition,"  a  powerful  neHwa- 
tion  of  that  absorbing  pasaion,  infloeacnig 
one  of  the  middle  class  in  the  ordinary  in- 
cidents of  life,  and  tending  to  the  same 
ruin  and  remorse,  to  which  it  so  frequently 
leads  the  insatiate  and  restless  poUtieian. 
<<  The* Invasion,"  written  with  the  design 
of  givinff  a  picture  of  the  mannert  and 
habits  of  the  Irish  at  a  very  remote  period, 
cost  the  author  immensely  more  labour, 
than  any  of  his  other  works,  and,  as  fre- 
quently happens  in  such  cases,  proved  the 
least  successful.    Its  failure  aroee  partly 
from  his  having  overwhelmed  a  suffidently 
interesting  narrative  in  the  very  first  few 
chapters  with  unpronounceable  names,  so 
that  it  became  difficult  to  retain  the  thread 
of  the  story  or  the  relation  of  the  several 
characters,  or  the  nature  of  their  titles  or 
offices;  and  partly  from  his  publishers  hav- 
ing brought  it  out  in  four  volumes,  at 
the  extravagant  price  of  two  guineas,  and 
never  having  fully  advertised  it.  His  next 
work  was  the  *'  Tales  of  my  Neighbour- 
hood," containing  at  least  one  highly  inte- 
resting story,    "The  Barber  of  Bantry." 
After  this  came ''  The  Duke  of  Monmouth/' 
an  English  historical  novel,  wbieh  ia  its 
absorbing  interest,  draraatio  dialogue,  and 
highly  wrought  narrative,  was  little  inferior 
to  "  The  Collegians,"  and  yet  met  with 
comparatively  little  success. 

The  silent  revolution  which  was  taking 
place  within  him,  while  engaged  for  some 
years  in  these  numerous  pijd>lioationa,  was 
ejecting  a  corresponding  change  in  his  ex- 
terior and  manner.  He  became,  if  poeatble^ 
more  gentle  and  shy  than  before,  lost  BMich 
of  that  gaie^  whi^  waa  «?^  «irt«rlimiiig 
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among  thote  with  whom  he  was  intimate^ 
and  acquired  a  pensiveness  and  seriousness 
of  look  and  deportment,  which  were  far 
from  being  natural  to  him.  The  conscious- 
ness of  this  change  probably  suggested  the 
ftOowing  simple  lines,  written  in  the  disap- 
ix>int  and  sorrow  of  his  sensitive  mind, 
atker  a  thorough  experience  of  the  world. 
*'  My  spirit  is  of  pensive  mould, 
I  csnnot  Imugh  as  once  of  old, 
Whsti  sporting  o*er  each  woodland  soetit, 
▲  oisU  I  trod  Iha  dewy  green. 
I  aaanat  tiag  mj  merry  lay 
As  la  that  past  unconscious  day } 
For  time  has  laid  existence  bare, 
And  shown  me  sorrow  lurking  there. 
I  would  I  were  the  lonely  breeze, 
l*hat  mourns  among  tbe  leafless  trees, 
That  I  might  sigh  from  morn  till  night, 
OV  fanifhed  peace  and  lost  delight. 
I  woM  I  wcM  the  heavy  shower 
That  falls  in  spring  on  lawn  and  bowtTi 
That  I  might  weep  the  live>1ong  day ; 
For  erring  man^  and  hope*s  decay, 
For  all  the  woe  beneath  the  sun, 
Per  all  the  wrong  to  virtue  done, 


For  every  soul  to  falsehood  gained. 

For  every  heart  by  e?il  stained. 

For  man  bv  man  in  durance  held. 

For  earlv  dreams  of  joy  dispelled, 

For  all  the  hape  the  world  awakes 

In  youthful  hearts—and  after  breaks. 

But  still,  though  bate,  and  fraud,  and  strife, 

Have  stained  tne  shining  web  of  life ; 

Sweet  hope  the  growing  woof  renews 

In  all  its  old  enchanting  hues. 

Flow  on,  flow  on,  thou  shining  strram  t 

Beyond  life's  dark  and  changeful  draam, 

There  is  a  hope — there  is  a  joy. 

This  faithless  world  can  ne*er  aestroy. 

Sigh  on,  sigh  on,  ye  gentle  winds ! 
For  stainless  hearts  and  faithful  minds, 
There  is  a  bliss,  abiding,  true. 
That  shall  not  pass  and  die  like  you. 

Shine  on,  shine  on,  thou  glorious  sun  I 
When  day  his  latest  course  has  run. 
On  sinless  hearts  shall  rise  a  lightp 
Tliat  ne'er  shall  set  in  gloomy  night. 

How  different  were  his  feelings  in  the 
buoyancy  and  hope  of  his  early  diays,  najr 
l>e  readily  inferred  from  some  other  exqui- 
site verses  left  among  his  papers  t-^ 


My  spirit  is  gay  as  the  breakine  of  dawn, 
As  the  breeze  that  sports  over  the  sun-lighted  lawn, 
As  the  song  of  yon  lark  from  hts  kingdom  of  light. 
Or  the  harp-string  that  rings  in  the  chamber  of  night. 
For  the  world  and  its  vapours,  though  darkly  they  fold, 
I  have  light  that  can  turn  them  to  purple  and  gold, 
Till  they  brighten  the  landscape  they  came  to  defkce, 
And  deformity  changes  to  beauty  and  grace. 

Yety  say  not  to  selfish  delight  I  must  turn 

From  the  grief-laden  bosoms  around  me  that  mourn ; 

For  'tis  pleasure  to  share  in  each  sorrow  I  see. 

And  sweet  sympathy's  tear  is  enjoyment  to  me. 

Oh!  blest  is  the  heart,  when  misfortunes  assail, 

That  is  armed  in  content,  as  a  garment  of  mail ; 

For  the  grief  of  another  that  treasures  its  zeal. 

And  remembers  do  woe*  but  the  woe  it  can  heal. 

When  the  storm  gathers  dark  on  the  summer's  young  bloom. 

And  each  ray  of  the  noontide  is  sheathed  in  gloom, 

I  would  be  the  rambow,  high  arching  in  air,  ^ 

Like  a  gleaming  of  hope  on  the  brow  of  despair. 

When  the  burst  of  its  fury  is  spent  on  the  bower, 

And  the  birds  are  yet  bowed  with  the  weight  of  the  shower, 

I  wonld  be  the  beam  that  comes  warming  and  bright. 

And  that  bids  them  burst  open  to  fragrance  and  light 

I  would  be  the  smile,  that  comes  breaking  serene 
O'er  the  features  where  lately  affliction  had  been ; 
Or  the  heart- welcome  scroll,  af^er  years  of  alloy. 
That  brings  home  to  the  desolate,  tidings  of  joy ; 
Or  the  life-giving  rose  odour,  borne  by  the  breeze 
To  the  sense  risins  keen  from  the  couch  of  disease; 
Or  the  whisper  of  charity,  tender  and  kind. 
Or  the  dawning  of  hope  m  a  penitent  mind. 

Then  breathe,  ye  sweet  roses,  your  fragrance  aroand. 
And  waken,  ye  wild  birds,  tbe  groves  with  yoor  sound. 
When  the  soul  is  unstained  and  the  heart  is  at  ease^ 
There's  a  rapture  in  pleasures  so  simple  as  these. 
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I  rejoice  in  each  sunbeam  that  gladdens  the  vales, 
I  rejoice  in  each  odour  that  sweetens  the  gales, 
In  me  bloom  of  the  spring, — in  the  summer's  gay  voicei 
With  a  spirit  as  gay,  I  rejoice,  I  rejoice ! 


At  length  the  desire  of  embracing  a  con- 
tentiud  life,  and  escaping  from  the  turmoil 
and  temptations  of  the  world,  which  many 
circumstances  had  induced  him  to  struggle 
against  for  years,  became  irresistible ;  and 
he  suddenly  declared  hb  resolution  of 
joining  the  religious  community  of  lay 
monks,  called  the  Christian  Brothers,whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  the  instruction  and 
education  of  the  poor.  All  remonstrances 
on  the  part  of  his  friends,  against  this  step, 
were  fruitless,  and  in  a  few  days  lie  was 
Teceived  among  the  brotherhood  in  Dublin, 
from  whence  he  was  transferred  to  a  branch 
of  the  same  community  at  the  North  Mo- 
nastery in  Cork.  After  a  residence  of 
nearly  two  years  among  those  happy  peo- 
ple—Jiappier  himself  than  he  had  ever 
been  before,  he  died,  rather  unexpectedly, 
of  typhus  fever,  on  Friday,  the  12Ui  of 
June,  1840,  having  been  seriously  ill  for 
only  a  few  days.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  Monastery,  which  is 
4iituattd  in  a  grove  adjoining  the  house. 

Gerald  Griffin  was  naturally  of  a  gay 
lively  disposition,  interesting  in  conversa- 
tion, full  of  acute  observation,  and  fun, 
and  quiet  humour,  among  those  with  whom 
ihe  was  intimate ;  but  excessively  shy  and 
reserved  in  the  society  of  strangers.   With 

In  the  time  of  my  boyhood  I  had  a  strange  feeling 

That  I  was  to  die  ere  the  noon  of  my  day, — 
Not  quietly  into  the  silent  grave  stealing, 

But  torn,  like  the  blasted  oak,  sudden  away. 
That  even  in  the  hour  when  enjoyment  was  keenest. 

My  lamp  should  quench  suddenly  hissing  in  gloom ; 
That  even  when  mine  honours  were  freshest  and  greenest, 

A  blight  should  rush  over  and  scatter  their  bloom. 
It  might  be  a  fancy — it  might  be  the  glooming 

Of  dark  visions,  taking  the  semblance  of  truth, — 
And  it  might  be  the  shade  of  the  storm  that  is  coming, 

Cast  thus  in  its  morn,  through  the  sunshine  of  youth. 
But  be  it  a  dream,  or  a  mystic  revealing, 

The  bodemcnt  has  haunted  me  year  after  year  ; 
And  whenever  my  bosom  with  rapture  was  filling, 

I  paused  for  the  foot-fall  of  fate  at  mine  ear. 
With  this  feeling  upon  me,  all  feverish  and  glowing, 

I  rushed  up  the  rugged  way  panting  to  Fame  ; 
I  snatched  at  my  laurels  while  yet  they  were  growing. 

And  won  for  my  guerdon  the  half  of  a  name. 
My  triumphs  I  viewed  from  the  least  to  the  brightest, 

As  gay  flowers  plucked  from  the  fingers  of  Death ; 
And  wherever  Joy's  garments  flowed  richest  and  lightest, 

I  looked  for  the  skeleton  lurking  beneath. 


the  intellect  and  resolution  of  thestroagett 
mind,  he  possessed  a  most  acute  and  more 
than  feminine  sensitiveness,  to  which  mucli 
of  hid  suffering  in  early  life,  and  perhaps 
hb  withdrawal  from  the  world  at  the  bst* 
may  be  attributed.  He  was  eothusiastie 
and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  any  end  he 
proposed  to  himself,  and  spared  neither 
time  nor  labour  in  its  accomplishment ;  but 
he  cared  little  for  money,  and  was  generoua 
and  uncalculating  to  a  fault.  Never  wat 
heart  more  aflectionate  than  his  to  his 
friends  and  relations,  or  more  fondly  at- 
tached to  his  father-land.  It  did  not  seem 
that  he  ever  thoroughly  recovered  from  the 
eflects  of  the  intense  physical  and  mental 
labour,  and  the  wearing  anxiety  of  his 
early  struggles  in  London ;  as  he  was  for 
years  subject  at  intervals  to  the  most  dis- 
tressing palpitations  of  the  heart  These 
usually  came  on  at  night,  were  attended 
by  the  utmost  apprehension,  and  some- 
times by  a  sensation  of  impending  dissolu- 
tion. It  would  indeed  appear  from  the  fbl- 
lowing  melancholy  lines  left  behind  him» 
with  which  we  shall  close  this  slight  and 
imperfect  memoir,  that  he  had  long  had  a 
presentiment  of  his  early  and  rather  sud- 
den death. 
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S  Y  L  L  A. 

A    TRAGEDY,      IN     FIVE    ACTS. 

BY  JOHN  BANIM. 

{Conchdedjrom  Page  120.) 


TOL.1UH0.  X. 


ACT  m. 

Scene  I. — Outside  the  Gates  of  Rome. 
JuUuSy  Lepidus, 

Lep. — Slowly,  as  if  unwillingly,  the  morn, 

Tliro'  damp  and  vapour,  breaks  upon  the  city. 

Jul. — And  oh,  queen  city  of  this  world!  have  you 
For  your  worn  wanderers  no  other  welcome. 
Than  the  superb  indifference  of  that  state, 
As  throned  upon  your  hills,  you  leave  us  here, 
Shivering  beneath  the  shadow  and  the  frown 
Of  your  eternal  walls  ?    In  your  great  heart 
Is  there  no  patriot  or  no  social  pulse, 
Throbbing  to  own  us?  nor  a  single  hand, 
For  public  virtue,  or  for  private  love, 
Ready  to  draw  one  massive  bolt,  unfold 
One  mighty  gate,  and  bid  us  enter  in  ? 

Lep. — Your  Phryne? 

Jul. — ^I  thought  not  of  her,  my  friend, 

While  thinking  of  the  base,  dowu-trampled  crowd. 
Who  sleep  beneath  the  roofs  we  now  do  gaze  on : 
I  would  not  join  a  thought  of  her  with  them ; 
But  still,  a  thought  of  mine  did  never  wrong  her. 
Yes,  she,  thro'  all  the  fearful  obstacles 
Of  fate  and  nature — even  the  only  daughter 
Of  mine  accursed  foe  I — as  is  her  wont, 
Will  in  the  silence  of  the  dusky  morning, 
Steal,  like  a  fluttering  sigh  of  her  own  heart. 
To  ereet  her  exile.    But  how  passed  your  time. 
My  Lepidus,  in  banishment  ?  Alas  ! 
Even  our  griefs  we  could  not  share  together. 

Lep. — Like  yours,  in  wishes — and  in  forming  plans. 
As  you  have  done. 

Jul. — I  did  assure  myself 

Our  cares  were  common.     Under  all  the  frowns 
And  fears  of  this  bad  time,  I  have  succeeded 
In  rousing  up  some  patriot  energy 
Thro'  the  Italian  states. 

Lep. — I,  too,  have  found 

Ripe  spirits  for  an  enterprising  purpose. 

Jul. — In  Rome  itself  I  do  not  think  there  is 
A  man  to  second  us. 

Lep. — Yet,  when  you  strike—- 
If,  strike  you  can — 

Jul.— Our  one  good  stirring  blow ! 

Aye,  then,  indeed,  the  stunned  and  helpless  crowd 

Will  quicken  with  communicated  spirit — 

Then,  blight  of  all  my  race !  a  hand  may  reach  you ! 
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Oh  Lepidus !  by  the  eternal  depths — 
There  is  no  check  to  the  impending  madness 
Of  memory,  save  when  I  grasp  my  dagger, 
And,  by  anticipation,  feel  it  sheathed 
In  the  hot  pulp  of  his  insatiate  heart ! 
My  elder  brother !  'neath  Preeneste's  walls 
He  hunted  you — and  you — my  most  beloved  I 
Oh  ruthless  Sylla  I  brothers,  brothers,  brothers ! 

Lep. — Weep  on.    'Tis  manful. 

Jul. — But  see  !  Lepidus ! 

Thro*  the  yet  shadowy  thickness  of  the  morning 

What  better  light  comes  on  ?     Oh,  human  life, 

And  human  heart — a  poor  patchwork  of  chances. 

Of  contradictions  and  of  mystery, 

Ye  are  I  aye,  Lepidus,  it  will  be  so. 

That  man  hath  made  my  breast  a  wilderness, 

Leaving  it  only  able  to  give  nurture 

To  one  sweet  flower — and 'she,  my  joy,  my  Phrjrne— 

She  is  his  very  child ! 

Lep. — You  will  think  of  that 
When— 

Jul.— No  I     He  falls  altho*  her  bosom  were 

His  sanctuary.    'Tis  dreadful,  but  inevitable. 
The  Roman  virtue.     Nay — I  have  written  to  her. 
Only,  that  out  of  the  all-crushing  ruin 
My  hand  roust  work,  she  may  be  snatched  and  saved. 

Lep. — I  leave  you.    (Exit  Lepidus.) 

Jul.— Phrynel  Phryne,  comel  if  hearts 

Had  arms,  mine  would  be  stretched  to  you ! 

Enter  Phryne. 
Love!  love  I 

Phry. — My  Julius!  oh! 

Jul. — There,  I  have  kissed  them  off. 
Still !  tears  and  nothing  else  ? 

Phby.— Oh!  let  them  flow! 

Again,  again,  we  meet  in  hopelessness ! 

Jul.— .No — ^not  in  hopelessness. 

Phby. — Yes,  yes — despair. 

Away !    Altho'  at  last  it  break  my  heart — 
Away  for  ever  I     Thro*  your  veins  there  runs  not 
A  drop  of  blood  that  is  not  bought  and  sold  I 
A  hundred  eves  which  sleep  alone  now  baffles, 
In  one  poor  hour  will  open  wide,  to  look 
For  daily  bread  in  your  destruction — go  I 
And  let  me  die  in  the  most  blessed  thought 
That  you  are  living  yet ;  that  yet  you  breathe  I 

Jul. — Should  we  not  live  and  die  togeUier,  Phryne  ? 

Phry.— We  should,  if-^no,  no,  no — impossible  I 

Jul.— Most  things  are  possible. 

Phry. — There  is  a  meaning 

Hid  in  your  eyes  and  voice — and  it  lurked  too, 

Within  the  fearful  letter  you  did  send  me. 

What  you  would  say,  say  out  I — at  once,  in  mercy ! 

Jul. — ^You  will  away,  with  me,  from  Rome — for  safety. 

Phry. — ^For  safety  ?  and  from  Rome  ?  what  threatens  me 
In  Rome  ? 

Jul. — The  times  are  dangerous. 

Phry — Oh,  more  than  that! 

You  mean  much  more  than  that  1 

Jul.— Perhaps  I  do. 
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Phry.— Julius,  I  knew  it  I    In  my  wretched  heart 
A  prophet-whisper  breathed  it  I     Julius,  Julius ! 
Me  first !     Raise  up  your  hand,  and  thro'  this  shield 
Strike,  if  you  can  and  dare.     By  all  the  duties 
Of  daughter  and  of  father,  I  will  clothe  him 
From  your  attempt,  with  my  enfolding  arms, 
In  panoply  immortal.    My  adored  I 
You  will  not  I  could  not  I 
Jul*— Phryne,  speak  not  wildly. 

There  is  no  evidence  for  your  great  passion. 
Phry. — ^Or,  on  my  knees, — for  ever  and  for  ever- 
Praying  the  gods  to  turn  me  into  stone. 
That  I  may  kneel  for  ever,  or  obtain 
His  mercy— I  will  cast  myself,  and  with 
The  tears  and  shrieks  of  nature,  move  or  rend 
His  soul,  or  he  shall  pardon  you,  and  so 
Bemove  the  cause  of  your  dread  enmity. 
Yea !  this  Til  do  at  once.    Great  tho'  he  be— 
All-dreaded,  and  with  one  poor  puff  of  breath 
Able  to  wither  me,  I  will  break  through  « 
My  womanish  and  habitual  fear  of  him. 
And  win  your  pardon ! 
Jul. — Phryne,  I  have  said 

There  doth  appear  no  cause  for  all  your  transports. 
Power  ill  got  is  overhung  with  perils 
Whose  hour  no  man  can  tell.     Then,  must  I  not 
Fear  the  presumptuous  suit  of  Catiline, 
Who,  it  is  known,  doth  secretly  address  you  ? 
Phry. — No  I  you  think  not  of  him.    You  know  me,  Julius  I 
You  know  I  have  a  soul  to  loathe  that  man. 
Even  if  I  had  not  one  to  worship  you. 
There  is  another  cause.    I  say  there  is. 
rii  shew  it  in  the  letter  you  have  sent  me — 
ril  shew  it  here— now — ha  ?    Oh,  horror !  horror  f 

Jul The  letter's  lost ! 

Phry. — No>  not  so — say  forgotten. 
Jul.— Phryne,  its  loss  were  dangerous  indeed. 
Phrt.— -Tell  me  not,  Julius!  I  can  understand  it. 
Farewell— —one  only  instant  course  I  have. 
Home,  home,  and  seek  it.    If 'tis  found,  thank  heaven! 
If  not,  in  any  case,  my  tears  and  prayers 
For  you  with  Sylla,  my  o*er-awing  father  I 
Speak  not,  to  interpose  a  breath  between 
My  purpose  and  its  execution — 

Only,  farewell,  farewell  I  {Exit  Phrt/ne.) 

JoL. — Were  fate  removable 

Thou  cou/c?**^  prevail  with  Sylla — or  with  me. 
But — Lepidus ! 

Re-enter  Lepidus, 

She  has  wept,  and  prayed — is  gone,  and  hath  not  changed  me. 
Lrp. — To-night,  then? 
Jul. — ^Yes.    To-night.    He  gives  a  feast 

In  secret  to  some  puny  flatterers — 

For,  underneath  his  terror-breeding  blank 

Of  face  and  mien,  at  which  the  millions  shudder — 

Know  you  this  deep  enigma  of  a  man 

Hides  the  light  humour  of  a  reveller  ? 
Lbp. — The  tale  Tve  heard. 
Jul.— 'Tis  true,  tho'  wonderful. 
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Aftrr  the  revel  comes  another  feature  ^  ^    ^    , 

Of  his  hard  character.    You  further  know 

Tliat  with  a  very  strained  credulity, 

He  watches  in  the  solitude  of  night 

Omens  and  divination  ?    Priests  attend  him. 

Even  while  they  win  his  presence*  'tis  ray  plan, 

With  them,  and  in  theur  flowing  robes  dii^uiseitf 

To  baffle  all  his  lictors.    U  I  do  so, 

Rome  once  again  is  free* 

Lep. — Come:  the  young  morn 

Grows  treacherous  to  us,  here :  come. 

JwL. — Yes,  my  friend 

Should  1  but  meet  him — if  I  am  discovered—* 

For  that,  our  last  farewells,  now,  Lepidus, 

So,  only  friend,  farewell  I     But,  should  I  meet  liim— > 

Father  and  brothers !  kindred, — root  and  braneh ! 

Friends  1  Rome !  Mankind  !  Posterity ! — ^list,  then. 

The  echo  of  a  blow  all  should  inspire,  ^ 

Nerve,  and  direct,  and  share — or-^strike  me,  gods 

Into  cold  ashes  if  it  echo  not !—  (ExewU.) 

ScENB  Il^-^In  Syllas  Palace.    Catiline^  Ofelkh  KmghU. 

Cat. — I  do  advise  you,  stand  not  for  the  consulship 

Again. 
Of. — And  why  ? 
Cat— You  stood  for  it  before,  and  Sylla 

Rebuked  you  seriously.    Your  incapacities. 

According  to  his  law,  you  are  aware  ot 
Of.-— Some  common  forms ;  but  my  fair  services 

Upon  the  field,  and  elsewhere,  he  should  think  pf. 
Cat. — Beware.     Between  the  lion  and  his  will 

No  man  should  venture  twice.    Here  Crassus  comes. 
Op. — Whose  several  suits,  altho'  he  cannot  urge 

My  arguments,  Sylla  doth  never  spurn. 
Cat.— He  hath  a  knack  that  few  of  us  may  hit 

Of  flattering  Sylla. 
Of. — And  hath  purchased  up  , 

At  a  tenth  value,  many  princely  fortunes 

Of  the  accused. 
Cat. — He  is  here. 

Enter  Marcus  Crassus. 

Cras. — Holds  the  dictator 

His  morning  levee  yet? 
Cat.— We  here  attend  him : 

And  lo,  another  group  of  suitors  ;  kings 

Unmade,  or  newly  made ;  ambassadors, 

Parthian,  and  heaven  knows  whence. 

Enter  Gordiug  and  Ariobarzanes,  kings  of  Cappadocia,  ArcJietaus,  Parthian  Am- 
bassadors; all  attetided. 

Metellus,  too, 
^  To  herald  and  announce  our  great  dictator. 

Enter  Metellus  through  an  open  archrway  in  the  bach 

Met — Kings,  warriors,  citizens,  ambassadors, 
Now,  to  afford  you  audience,  Sylla  comes. 
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Enier  SyUOf  with  Lictars — Thryne  follows  rapidly — having  looked  round  her,  pauses. 

Syl  — (Afier  glancing  over  the  assembly^  to  Gordius,) 

Gordius !  again  why  shouId*st  thou  stand  before  mc  ? 

Cappadocia's  free,  and  tliou  its  king  no  longer. 

(He  turns  to  Ariobarzanes,) 

The  crown  of  a  false  ally,  red  from  him. 

Noble  Ariobarzanes,  do  thou  wear. 

Rome,  that  defends,  can  also  punish  kings. 

Home>  and  establish  there  her  parent  law. 

{To  Parthian  Ambassadors.) 

A  brave,  altho'  fierce  people,  I  esteem, 

Therefore  accept  alliance  with  the  Parthians. 

For  thee,  the  petty  tool  of  Mithridates,  (To  Archelaus.) 

Hence  to  thy  master,  Archelaus — tell  him 

That  Sylla  treats  not  with  perfidious  foes  I 

(To  Marcus  Crassus,  in  smiles.) 

Marcus,  at  your  own  price,  those  lands  are  yours. 
Of^--Syila. 
'.  \a.,'..  Syl^— Ofella,  speak. 

Op. — Again,  I  stand 

•  .Your  suitor  for  the  consulship* 
Syl.( — ^Lucretius, 

Thou  wert  before  refused. 
Op.— A  second  time 

Sylla  may  think  of  my  poor  meritings, 

And  yield  another  answer. 
Syl.^— There  is  a  law 

That,  without  certain  eligibilities, 

No  man  shall  dare  attempt  the  consulship ; 

By  it,  my  friend,  wert  thou  disqualified 

And  my  refusal  governed,  when,  before. 

Thou  did'st  demand,  and  I  did  answer  thee. 

Still  art  thou  so  disqualified,  and  still 

So  do  I  answer  thee. 
Of. — Yet,  Sylla,  pause. 
SYL^-Ofella  I 
Op*— It  were  little,  by  the  gods, 

If  my  good  service  gained  me  some  exception 

From  special  clauses. 
8Yh,F^Aside  to  him) — Fool  I  forbear :  bethink  you 

Wnere  now  you  stand,  who  hears  you,  and  what  fate 

You  have  tempted — ^peace.     (Passes  him,) 
Of. — And  should  1  tamely  "  peace," 

Sylla,  when  'tis  a  right  I  ask  for  ? 
Syl— Ha? 
Cat.— There !  the  spirit's  up,  which  men  nor  gods 

Did  never  lay  till  it  had  spent  itself. 

I  warned  Ofella  of  iu    (To  Mctcllus.) 
Of. — I  pray  you,  Sylla, 

For  mere  deserving  let  me  now  be  consul. 
Syl.— Lictors  I — ^your  office  on  this  self-doomed  man  I 

No  word  from  him,  no  prayer,  no  submission  I 

Let  nations  see  how  Sylia  punishes 

His  friends — and  then  his  enemies  may  tremble. 

Away  I     (Exeunt  Lictorsy  guarding  Ofella.) 

(Sylla  turns  calmly  to  Melellus.) 

Consul,  Murena  doth  hold  Asia  for  us. 

Against  Sertorius  I  have  sent  Pompey ; 

'Tis  time  to  check  this  poor,  ambitious  knave, 
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Apostate  to  the  laws  and  gods  of  Rome. 

You,  Catiline,  upon  the  charge  I  gave  you.     (Exit  Catiline.) 

(Waves  his  Jifind;  cdl go  outf  except  Phryne:  eu 
tJiey  withdraw^  he  distingmshes  ^  his  saluta- 
tioHy  his  feeling  for  each.) 

Phby. — At  last  he  is  alone— yet  I  shrink  from  it — 

The  pausing  storm  still  hangs  its  cloud  above  me— 

And,  oh  good  powers  I — in  my  heart,  I  fear 

He  holds  that  very  letter  I 
Syl. — She  doth  shake,  there. 

Perhaps  not  idly.    My  good  Phryne— 
Phby. — Yes — 

My  gracious  lord  and  father— 
Syl. — You  are  fluttered— 

Why? 
Phey.— If  I  am  I  know  it  not 
Syl. — Aye  ?    If  you  are, 

You  know  it  not  ? 
Phry. — No. 
Syl. — Hither,  gentle  daughter. 

What  have  you  come  to  say  ? 
Phry. — My  father — nothing. 
Syl. — ^Beware. 
Phry. — My  father  I 
Syl. — You  have  come,  1  know, 

Upon  a  purpose.     Tell  it. 
Phry. — I — oh  Gods !     (  Weeping.) 
Syl. — Without  another  admonition, 

Whate'er  may  be  my  secret  sway,  this  moment 

Over  your  inmost  thought  and  heart — I  shall 

Only  stand  here  to  give  you  breathing  time, 

That  you  may  speak  up,  truly,  honestly, 

Or  take  the  issue. 
Phry. — Oh,  remove,  then,  father. 

Those  eyes,  which  pierce  the  weakneM  of  my  fenl, 

And,  like  the  inward  presence  of  a  god— 
Syl. — I  will  walk  by,  a  moment,  if  'tis  that 

You  mean. 
Phry. — What  doth  he  know  ?  how  much  ?  of  wliat  ? 

Or  more,  or  less,  than  by  the  letter,  he 

May  guess  at  ?— if  indeed  he  have  the  letter — 
Syl. — Speak  now. 
Phry. — Father,  if  you  have  auglit  to  say, 

I  stand  to  hear  it. 
Syl. — Quake,  then,  for  yourself, 

And — him.     (Going*) 
Phry, — Stay,  father,  stay  I  poor  Julius-^ 
Syl. — And  who  is  Julias  ? 
Phry. — Oh,  you  know  him  well  I 

You  hold  an  evidence  ! 

Syl I  do. 

Phry. — Mercy  I 

Syl. — A  letter  he  has  sent  you.     It  invites 

My  daughter  to  a  morning  assignation. 

You  went. 
Phry. — I  did. 
Syl.— ffVui^  Julius? 

Phry. — A  young  Roman,  noble  and  brave — but— 
SYL_But? 
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Phry. — Unfortunate. 

Syi..— How  ?  how  unfortunate  ? 

Phry. — In  many  ways — 

But  moBt,  that  you  will  trust  him  not,  nor  love  him. 
Syl. — And  if  I  did,  you  are  sure  he  is  prepared 

To  pay  me  love  for  love  ? 
Phry* — I  answer  for  him. 
Syju*«-You  answer  for  him.   Tell  me  this,  good  daughter— 

His  real  name  ? 
Phry.— Not— now ! 

Re-enter  Catiline  and  Lictors, 

Syl.— Then,  Catiline, 

Stand  thou  and  answer  me.    I  sent  thee,  Lucius, 

By  any  means  to  learn  what  man  it  was. 

Who  in  the  twilieht  of  this  morning,  met 

A  lady  near  the  Liburtina  gate : 

He  was  accompanied  by  another  man. 

(Referring  to  the  letter^  at  which  he  points^  while  glancing  ai  Pkryn/e.) 
Cat. — He  was. 
Syl. — Both  were  observed  ? 
Cat.— Both,  Sylla. 
Syl. — And  known? 
Cat. — And  known  for  banished  traitors :  and  the  name 

Of  one,  is — 
Syl. — ^Lepidus?  and,  of  the  other. 

Say— Julius  M arius  ? 
Cat. — You  have  truly  named  them. 
Syl. — They  come  at  last.    That  eye  still  watches  them? 
Cat. — No.    For  the  present  they  elude  us. 
Phry. — Mercy 

Worketh  her  miracles  upon  his  heart  I 

He  turns  not  to  me,  and  there  is  no  gathering 

Of  doom,  within  his  eyes  for  Julius  I 
Syl. — Lictor, 

With  some  of  your  especial  agents,  join 

Lucius  Catiline,  upon  a  mission 

Of  urgency. 
Phry.— Hal  father! 
Syl. — Daughter  Phrjme, 

For  three  days  look  not  on  my  face  again  ; 

And  when  the  time  is  up — and,  with  it,  Phryne, 

My  resolution  fixed  in  your  behalf. 

Then  we  shall  speak.     Within  your  proper  chambers, 

Amid  your  women,  now  retire.  Dispatch!  [To  Catiline  and  Lictors) 
Phry. — Father — 

Hold  yet — oh  father,  mighty  father,  reasons 

Shall  move  you  with  my  prayers — I —    {Swoons.) 
Cat. — (Catching  her) — The  lady  Phryne ! 
Stl» — {Hurrying  to  her^  and  taking  her  from  him) — 

Back,  presumptuous  man  ! 

The  lady  Phryne's  women  I     Not  his  arms 

For  thee,  come  weal  or  woe  to  thee,  my  child, 

My  only  daughter — very  pale  she  looks — 
Tho'  very  beautiful — and  cold,  cold,  cold. 
Upon  her  forehead  here — what,  ho ! 

£nter  Female  Attendants, 

Support  her — 
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Unto  her  chamber No — myself  will  watch, 

Tins  time,  her  slow  recovery.   Not  gone !     (To  CaiUine S^  Lidors.) 

Away  !  and  stand  not  in  my  presence,  till 

'Tis  done — until  the  last  of  Marian  blood 

Front  me.    Away  I  say  ! '  (Exeunt  CatUine  and  Lietors.J 

Women,  I'll  watch  her 
With  ye— that  is,  for  the  first  certainty 
Of  life,  then  leave  ye,  when  she  freely  breathes. 
Tell  her — come  Phrync,  I  will  treat  you  fatherly—* 
Tell  her  to  bear  in  thought  my  last  command. 

CExeuni.) 

END   OF  THIRD   ACT. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.— -4  hall  in  Sulla's  Palace. 

S^Uoy  MeteUuSy  Ceihegusy  and  Knights  at  a  banquet. 

Stl.— Another  crowned  libation !    Crassus,  speak. 
Cras. — The  deities  of  war  and  victory, 

Wisdom  and  fame — to  them,  agam ! 
Stl. — Again? 

Nay,  they  have  had  their  measures  o*er  and  o'er» 
Aud  now  will  pardon  us  a  votive  cup 
To  some  of  their  less  awful  brotherhood. 
Tlio  gods  of  mirth  and  music,  wine  and  wit, 
Love,  laughter,  jest — I  say  to  tliem ! 
All— To  them ! 

Cras^— Yet  pledged  in  those  dread  names  that  gave 
To  Sylla*8  arm  a  strength  to  pluck  his  laurels, 
And  to  his  brow  a  strength  to  wear  and  keep  thent, 
The  bowl  were  sweeter. 
Syl. — For  old  Marcus  Crassus? 

Old  Plutus  rather — he  who  freely  gave 
To  my  good  Marcus,  common  sense,  to  grow 
The  wealthiest  wight  of  Rome. 
Ckth. — Can  he  forget, 

In  his  libations,  the  permitting  powers 
Of  Sylla's  happy  fortune  ? 
Stl. — ^Momus,  tho*, 

One  of  the  Venuses,  the  jolly  Bacchus, 
Nay,  and  Apollo,  with  his  thin-robed  train, 
Might  at  fair  leisure  fairly  claim  from  Midas 
A  patronising  cup.     For  you,  Cethegus, 
Dnnk  to  the  nymphs  of  Hybla,  till  you  grow 
As  siek  of  quaffing  them,  as  do  some  ears 
Of  the  too  honied  words  they  bless  you  with. 
Met. — Sylla  is  still  impatient  of  his  friends*, 

When  they  would  only  speak  the  simple  truth. 
Stl.— Metellus,  humming,  too  ?     WhV,  by  the  gods ! 
Grave,  gay,  tremendous,  or  familiar,  should 
Invoke  no  name  on  all  the  list  save  Mars — 
Looking,  the  while,  as  grimly  sad,  as  if 
Trophonius'  cavern  were  his  revel -hall. 
Call  up  some  topic  other  than  my  praises. 
For  I  do  tire  of  that. 
Ceth. — Nay,  to  command 

His  friends  to  such  a  silence,  our  own  Sylla 
Should  have  wooed  fortune  less  successfully. 
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Syl.— I  never  wooed  her.     I  but  followed  her. 

And  if  I  have  o'ertaken  her — which  I  have —  ^ 

*Twas  niorc  because  she  halted,  or  sped  slow, 

Than  because  /  outran  my  fellows ;  I 

Am  fortunate ;  no  more ;  the  happy  Sylla ; 

But  that  I  am  so,  claims  no  better  thanks 

For  mo,  than  for  its  beauty  doth  the  flower, 

Or  animal,  which  nature  paints,  or  clothes, 
^  Or  shapes  in  beauty.     Pass  we  now  to  something 

Less  philosophical.     Who  saw,  since  mom, 

Our  Catiline  ? 
Cras.— Not  I. 
Ceth. — ^Nor  I. 
Syl. — Nor  any— 

Pray  you  ask  after  him.     And  so,  good  night. 
Met.— Good  night  to  Sylla,  and  health. 
CrA8« — And  gentlest  sleep. 
Cbyh.^ — And  dreams — ^if  any — ^flattering. 

Syl. — Good  night.  {Exeunt  omnef.) 

.  For  him  I   Tame  sycophants,  they  come  or  go 

AVithout  your  hollow  wish,  and  they  are  known. 

And  felt,  and  borne  by  him — not  thought  by  you. 

And  oh,  it  is  enough  that  the  flxed  eye 

Of  his  own  enduring  spirit,  and  the  blank  one 

Of  night  and  solitude  doth  glare  on  them  I 

Sleep,  sleep !  calm  sleep !  and,  to  be  worth  thy  name 

Thou  shQuld'st  be  that---deep  sleep ! — dense,  blessed  duloesa 

Of  brain  and  heart,  thou  wilt  not  come  to  Sylla ! 

These  very  notliings  in  a  crammed  existence, 

TJiese  mean  or  stupid  carvers  in  the  fleld 

Of  gain  or  glory — thou  dost  wait  for  them^ 

Now  as  they  go  to  seek  thee,  on  their  pillows, 

Their  common,  nameless,  careless,  barren  pillows-— 

And  leavest  me  alone  with  thickest  midnight. 

And  all  her  throng  of  ambiguities — 

Shapes  sense-created,  self-mistrustings,  doubts, 

Misgivings,  recollections — ^fear !  yet  not 

The  craven  fear.     Standing  upon  man's  world, 

And  into  the  abysses,  and  the  vagueness. 

And  silence  of  another,  gazing,  then, 

And  only  then  /  tremble.     Dim,  deep  world ! 

Existence,  thought,  reality,  or  vision  ! 

Thou  art  to  me  what  I  am  to  mankind — 

A  vast  ideal  without  line  or  limit, 

Attracting  and  repulsing,  fascinating. 

Swaying  by  terror,  and  a  mystery! 

Who  comes  ?  advance  !  {Chief  Augur  appears  at  a  door.) 

Ch.  Aug. — The  holy  fire  doth  burn 

Within  the  secret  vault. 
Syl.— In,  then ;  I  follow.  (Exeunt.) 

Scene  II — Another  Apartment. 
Enter  Catiline. 
Cat. — ^The  lynx  this  day  hath  lent  me  eyes  to  watch  him. 
Not  tamely  is  he  mine.     Advised  of  all 
His  plans,  I  wait  the  utmost  of  their  daring. 
Then — ^with  a  palpable  culprit  dragged  before  him— 
Vainly  her  tears  and  shrieks,  and  extacies 
Will  plead  to  Sylla — then,  indeed,  1  root 
Out  of  my  path,  the  bedded  obstacle 
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Between  myself  and  her.    By  heavens,  this  hour. 

This  mid-night  hour,  beneath  this  very  roof, 

Sylla's  own  roof,  thy  living  mausoleum — 

I  hold  thee  lodged,  voung  Marius !  Hush — what  figure 

Even  now  disturbs  the  slumber  of  the  shadow  ? 

1  am  alone,*  and  singly  need  not  meet  him.  (Exit.) 

Enter  Jidiusy  disguisedU 

Jul. — ^With  her,  one  word  before  the  blow  be  struck ! 
Thither  I  thought  she  turned — ^yes — hold — 

Enter  Phryne. 

PflRY. — I  will — 

I  will  unto  my  father's  chamber  door — 

That  hideous  dream  hath  curdled  up  my  blood ! 

I  will  assure  myself  that  he *ha !  (Seeing  JuUus.) 

Jul.— Phryne ! 

Phry. — Protecting  powers !  so  fkr  'tis  true 

Jul. — Phryne ! 

Phry. — Julius !  Wliy  here  ?  at  this  dread  hour  of  night, 

At  any  hour — ^why  here  ? 
Jul. — Again  to  urge  you 

From  an  unhallowed  and  a  doomed  house. 

By  any  private  way  go  forth  and  win, 

Near  the  Hammonian  portal,  Tiber's  banks, 

And  there  a  boat  and  friends  await  you,  Phryne, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  coming  fate  to  bear  you. 
Phry. — Man,  man  I  why  are  you  here !  I  am  not  answered ! 

There  is  no  coming  fate  I  should  avoid. 

But  what  your  hand  would  make,  or  may  control. 

Own  it !     You  are  here  to — slay  him  ! 
Jul. — Phryne,  fly. 
Phry.— And  leave  my  father  to  the  Marian's  mercy? 

Alone  with  you  ? 
Jul. — Phryne,  I  have  a  right 

O'er  you — and  now  I  do  command  you.   Leave  us 

Together- (Going.) 

Phry. — (Clasping  him.)     No  I  singly  I  will  not  go  I 

But  come  with  me,  and  to  earth's  utmost  verge. 

Where  it  jets  out  in  shivering  barrenness, 

I'll  be  your  pilgrim,  Julius!     Father — country — 

I  will  not  ask  to  turn  into  his  chamber, 

And  mutely  look  farewell  while  he  lies  sleeping— 

Not  even  that — but  thus,  without  a  thought 

Of  him — untended,  bare-headed,  FIl  fly 

With  you  thro*  the  wide  world !    You  wish  it  not  I 

You  do  not  love  me,  and  I  am  not  the  chosen 

Of  your  heart,  Julius ! 
Jul.— You  are  its  dearly  chosen ; 

Above  all  fate — and  fate  against  you,  chosen. 

Fly  !  and  before  another  night  descends. 

We  meet  again,  for  ever  I  Go. 
Phry. — How  meet? 

With  what  a  hand  would  you  then  cherish  me  ? 

What  mark  of  love  and  pure  affection  on  it  ? 

This  moment,  Julius,  unto  what  a  bosom 

Do  you  enfold  me  ?     Horror !  chilling  horror  ! 

Against  the  hilt  of  that  accursed  weapon, 

lliat  very  one — I  press  my  trusting  cheek  ! 

Nay,  shrink  not,  nor  avoid !  His  here,  and  I 
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Will  have  it— and  now,  parricide,  fly  thou !    (Taking  the  dagger.) 
Re-enter  Catiline,  with  soldiers. 

Ha  I  ruin  still!  the  worst  and  blackest  still ! 

{Hastily  conceals  the  dagger.) 
Cat. — Seize  him. 
Jul. — My  Phryne,  give  it  back — at  least 

For  this  I 
Cat. — Seize  him,  I  say  I 
Phby. — Why,  Lucius  Catiline  ? 
Cat.— And  if  by  any  action  he  resist^ 
Jul. — ^I  am  your  prisoner.     Resistance,  now, 

Were  vain.    Two  destinies  to-ni^bt  I  have  braved, 

And  was  prepared  for  either.    Triis  is  one. 
Cat."— Until  the  great  dictator  can  be  seen, 

Aemove  him. 
JuL.^— 'Farewell,  Phryne. 
Puftir.— But  they  dare  not ! 

In  Sylla's  absence,  Sylla's  daughter  speaks— 

Release  your  prisoner. 
CAT.'-On  your  lives — ^no. 
Phrt. — Then,  Julius,  on,  together. 
Cat.^ — That  freedom,  too,  my  duty  doth  forbid. 

Remove  him. 
Jul.— ^Come.    Even  as  this  morn  you  said, 

I  do  not  fear  for  yoU|  tho*  at  his  mercy, 

Phryne* 
Phry.— Tush,  tush-^ 
Jul.— f-Farewell. 
Phry. — Hold,  let  me  think — 

A  moment — 
Jul. — Reptile !  I  could  die  content    {To  Catiline.) 

In  endless  pangs,  had  any  other  hand. 

The  lowest,  vilest,  wrought  my  overthrow. 

Come  on  I  {After  embracing  Phryne  again^  exit  suddenly,  guarded^ 
Phry. — ^No,  Julius  I     Turn — it  shall  not  be^ 

It  cannot  be  I     Good  Lucius  Catiline, 

If  you  have  in  you  but  the  poorest  spark 

Of  human  nature.     Mercy  I  hear  me  out. 

He  is  my  worshipped  one,  lord  of  my  soul. 

My  hope,  my  life,  my  heaven,  are  lost  or  saved 

With  him  I    Spare,  spare  ! 
CATd— A  breath  of  yours  can  save  him. 

Aye — at  the  risk  of  honour,  place,  existence, 

I  swear  to  snatch  him  from  your  father's  hand, 

If,  Phryne— 
Phry.— What? 
Cat. — I  spoke  of  it  before. 
Phry. — Ah !  and  for  this,  lean  blood-hound,  have  you  tracked  him ! 

To  you  ?  audacious  slave !  your  sovereign's  child  ? 

Look  you  to  climb  so  high  ?  you,  monster,  you  I 

Incarnate  presence  of  such  loathsome  sin, 

My  young  cheek  blazes  at  a  consciousness 

Of  it  or  you  !    Begone !    Thus  would  you  spare  ? 

It  is  the  error  of  my  constitution. 

To  shudder  and  grow  cold  at  sight  of  you  ! 

Hence !  a  supremer  hope  of  mercy  yet 

Remains — and  oh,  great  powers,  dash  it  not !    (Exit  Phryne.) 
Cat* — ^Yes— to  her  father's  couch.    If  she  dares  brave  him. 

Alone  it  shall  not  be— I,  t00|  will  stand  there  t    (Exit  Catiline.) 
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ScBNX  I  If.— 2*  spacious  subterranean  chamber^  lighted  only  by  the  flame  of  an  altar  m 
the  middle  ofity  at  the  bach.  At  either  side  of  the  altars  arc  Uie  Chief  Angur^  and 
other  Augurs.    Sylla  stands  more  forward. 

Syl,— Now  to  the  dumb  ear  of  profoundcst  night, 

Speak  the  deep  word*  which  shape  your  Syllu's  fortune. 

C.  Aug. — Speak,  thou.    We  answer. 

SvL. — When — if  e'er  to  be- 
When  shall  ray  only  living  eoen^y 
Stand  right  before  me  p 

C.  Auo. — Ere  the  hour  hath  passed. 

Stl.— Sudden,  and  wondrous  I— and  alone  ? 

C  Aug*— Alone. 

Stl.— Tor  vengeance  ? 

C.  Aug. — At  your  mercy. 

SriM-^Speak  again. 

His  mastery  shall  Sylla  lose  or  hold  ? 

C.  Aug. — Nor  gods  nor  men  shall  ever  wrest  it  from  fainb 

Syl.^ — Enough.     Hush  I  (Phryne's  voice  heard  at  a  distance.) 

Phry— Sylla!  Sylla! 

Syl.— Thro'  the  depths 

Of  whispermg  night,  and  mid  the  dim  revealings 
Of  fiite,  and  smoke  of  sacrifice,  that  voice 
Comes  fearfully  I     No  matter.    I  am  called, 
And  I  will  answer  it     First,  heart,  grow  cahn — 
And  brow,  and  cheek,  whose  character  and  tint 
None  but  unearthly  converse  ever  changed. 
Array  yourselves  again.   The  outward  Sylla, 
Nations  and  hosts  have  watched  and  trembled  at  I 

(Exit  Sylla.    Scene  shifts  on  Augurs.) 

ScnfB  IV. — The  Banquet  Hall,  the  same  as  Scene  L  of  this  Act. 
Enter  Phryne. 
Phry. — Sylla  I  my  father!     Every  where  Pve  sought  hini. 
He  is  not  in  the  house,' unless,  already, 
He  has  been  murdered  in  it!  Sylla  I     (Exit.) 
Enter  SyUa  ihrt/  the  secret  door  by  which  he  followed  the  Chief  Augwr^  in  Scene  L 
Syl.— Now— who  calls  ? 

Was  it  my  fancy  ?    Well.    I  am  to  face  him 
Within  the  hour.    Well.    I  did  never  feel 
So  careless  of  a  vengeance.    And  that's  strange. 
But  no.    My  soul  hath  spent  herself  in  that, 
As  well  as  other  things.    Am  I  not  sick. 
And  tired  of  all  I  am,  was,  still  must  be  I 
Not  idly — but  in  stale  fruition  tired ; 
In  utter  loathing ;  hearty  calm  contempt 
All  won ;  all  worn ;  all  used ;  all  flat  and  common ; 
Too  trite  and  easy ;  nothing  led  to  win : 
Worlds  yet  to  wish  I — alone,  too,  in  this  world. 
No  spirit  that  can  press  itself  to  mine^ 
Or  dares.    To  all  men  more  than  man ;  unto 
Myself,  not  man  ;  or  less.     In  knowledge  curst ; 
^  The  trick,  the  toil,  the  scenic  subterfuge. 

All  means  by  which  worm  practiseth  on  worm. 
By  word,  by  smile,  by  frown,  by  lies,  by  blood. 
To  cozen,  overreach,  confound,  crush,  trample- 
All  known,  and  all  despised.     The  close  infolding^ 
And  uttermost  recess  of  their  poor  hearts, 
In  naked  perfidy,  and  will,  and  weakness, 
Revealed^my  o>vn,  too,  to  myself— 
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By  heavens  !  I  do  contemn  the  wretch  who  fears  me. 

And  for  his  shudder,  most.    And  the  lone  power 

That  only  shuts  me  out  from  fellowship — 

Leaving  me  gnawed  on  here^^ .  (Laying  his  kandigMm  hisHeartJ 

Unto  the  crowd, 
The  gulled  and  gaping  crowd — a  guess,  or  curse- 
No  more  I 

Re-enter  Phryne. 
My  child  I  she  loves  me  still- 
Hold,  Sylla.  (Checking  hinuelf.) 
Phry. — Father. 
Syl. — And  dar'st  thou,  Phryne,  stand  before  me, 

Despite  my  stern  command  ? 
Phry.— Forgive  me  that. 

Oh,  that  you  must  forget,  if  not  forgive, 
W'hen  I  ask  grace  for  all.    Julius,  my  Julius  I     (Kneelt.) 
Syl-— Well,  what  of  him? 
Pbry.-^!  have  come  here  to  speak 

About  him.    Oh  I  it  was  by  chance  we  met, 
In  ignorance  we  loved.    I  knew  him  not. 
He  knew  not  me.    Hark  I 

Eivter  Catiline. 
Syl.— What  ?    Go  on.    Now,  Lucius  P 
Cat. — Young  Marius*— 
Phry. — Heed  htm  not,  but  turn  to  me. 

He  seeks  the  life  of  Julius  I 
Syl.— Catiline  I 

Phry. — No,  no !— ere  he  can  utter  one  false  word — 
Syu— ^Peace  !  Catiline — ^young  Marius  ? 
Cat. — He  is  yours. 

All  day  I  watched  him ;  learned  his  plans ;  discovered 
That,  with  some  other  desperate  men,  he  leagued 
Against  your  life— « 
Phry. — Never  I 
Cat. — Into  your  palace 

I  tracked  him — 
SYL.-«-Saw  him  here  ? 
Cat. — Secured  him  here. 
Syl.— My— life? 
CAT_Your  life. 
Phry.^ — Tis  false  I  he  came  alone — 

Unarmed.    Upon  this  fact  I  stake  my  weal. 
The  present,  and  the  eternal  one — and  his. 
Simply,  tho'  rashly — out  of  love  for  me 
He  came.    Send  for  the  youth,  and  if  he  wear 
Means  but  to  harm  a  hair  on  Sylla's  head, 
Deal  on  us  both. 
Syl. — He  rests  beneath  this  roof? 
Cat. — This  roof. 

Syl.— Convey  him  hither.    (Exit  Catiline.) 
Phry. — Oh,  1  dread 

That  chill  composure  of  your  terrible  brow  1 
Frown  on  me,  storm,  say  or  do  any  thing, 
But  stand  not  there  a  horrid  mockery 
Of  me  and  nature  I 
Syl. — (Looking  off.) — Peace. 
Phry — As  if  I  were 

Nothing — here,  humbled  with  the  dust  you  tvead  00| 
Nothing — as  if  I  were  not  Sylla*s  daughter! 
Oh|  answer,  father ! — if,  when  he  come  in, 
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You  find  him  all  unarmed — will  tbai  save  Jnlius? 

Speak  to  me !    By  the  shade  of  my  dead  mother, 

To  whom  you  were  a  husband— grant  me  mercy  I 

And  for  him,  too — ^when  I  have  said  one  word 

Of  power  to  move  the  husband  and  the  father 

You  were  and  are — for  him,  too ! — I  did  try 

To  say  it  the  last  time  I  knelt  to  you, 

But  fear  and  iaintings  foiled  me#    I  do  bear 

Beneath  my  bosom—* 
fihrL«-*Marian  blood ! 
Phry. — ^I  am — 

In  promise*— the  yoang  mother  of  his  child. 
Syl.— Eternal  fate !     Oh  rebel !  rebel !  wanton ! 
Phry.— Recall  the  word !  I  am  his  lawful  wife.  {Starting  ly.) 
Sy L^Checking  himself,  tho*  gratifiedL)    Well. 
Phry. — Oh,  a  moment,  then,  you  looked,  you  fdt. 

As  if  you  were  a  father  and  a  man  I 

Could  love,  and  pity,  and  commiserate, 

And  spare  I    They  come.    Mercy !    {Kneeb  again.) 
Syl.— Rise  thoo,  and  leave  me. 

Re-enter  Catiline^  with  Julius  guarded. 

Lucius,  retire,  and  with  you  take  those  guards. 
The  prisoner  and  I  will  speak  together. 
Phry.— No !  not  in  such  appalling  mystery, 
I  will  not — dare  not — leave  you  to  the  clash 
Of  your  portentous  hate  I 

^^^  mo^wwM  to  guards,  as  if  to  remove  Phrune.) 

Nay — if  I  must — 

3eware  I  remember  1  for  your  common  blood. 

Father  and  husband — for  its  sake — ^remember! 

(Exeunt  Phryne,  Catiline,  and  guards.) 
Syl.— (4^  thei/  have  regarded  each  other.)    Marius. 
Jul. — ^I  btand  before  you. 
Syl. — ^You  came  to  take 

My  life. 
JoL. — I  did. 
Syl. — Strike,  now. 
Jul. — I  am  unarmed. 
Syl.— There.    Tis  my  only  weapon.    (Casts  a  dagger  at  Juliui  feet.) 

We  are  alone. 

Strike.    Strike  f    You  dare  not. 
Jul. — Sylla  I    I  dare  do  it*— 

But  now— I  will  not 
SYL^Why? 
Jul. — Ere  you  allowed  me 

The  means,  you  knew  I  would  not 
SYL^Yes,  I  did. 

I  knew  that  naked  and  defenceless  as 

I  stand,  there  was  upon  my  front,  within 

Mine  eye,  around  me,  present  to  me— of  me — 

That  which  could  daunt  the  demon  in  your  hearty 

Freeze  up  the  boyish  frenzy  of  your  blood, 

Unclasp  your  clasped  fingers  on  the  hilt. 

And  chill  you  down  into  the  harmless  thing 

I  now  can  laugh  at 
JvL«— Peace.    In  your  deep  soul 

You  will  confess  it  is  not  thus  you've  charmed  me* 

And— patience,  Sylla. 
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Syl. — ^Foir  another  thne  ? 

Jul- — Even  that,  Sy11a« 

SyL.-^How  sure  are  you  I  shall  provoke  it  ? 

Having  secured  our  formidable  foe, 

Do  we  throw  wide  our  palace  gates  to  him, 

That  he,  again  at  liberty,  may  watch. 

The  live  long  day,  to  stab  in  his  best  humour  ? 

Come.    Is  it  natural  for  men  to  slip 

A  hunted  lion  on  themselves  again  ? 
JvL.—- Sneer  as  you  will,  black  tyrant,  I  expect  not 

Aught  but  whatyot*  can  give— and  that  is  doom— 

And  death.     But,  Sylla,  sleep  not  quieter 

For  that,  when  it  is  done.     If  I  have  cause 

Against  you,  so  has  every  son  and  brother. 

Father  and  wife  in  Rome.    Ten  thousand  hearts 

By  your  hand  widowed,  reft,  or  rent,  await 

Only  their  own  good  time. 
Syl«>— And  yoa  know  this? 
Jul* — ^I  do — if  secret  curses,  far  and  wide. 

Heard  by  myself  can 

Syl. — Guards ! 

Re'enter  guards. 

Back  with  him — and— - 

And  till  the  morning  keep  him  watchfully. 
Jul. — I  go  to  contemplate  the  fate  I  fear  not.  (Exit  Julius  guarded) 
Syl. — I  have  heard  it  said  before.    He  makes  it  certain. 

Slaves,  crawling  slaves !  what  would  they  do,  which  they 

Might  not  have  lefl  undone  ?     Eradicate  ? 

Why  plant  and  nurture  ? — with  their  proper  hands? 

They  wait  a  time  1  what  time  ?  on  Sylla  ?  no 

By  Mars  they  dare  not  I  and  it  shall  be  shown. 

{SitSy  andtorites  in  his  tablets,) 

Nor  is  the  thought  new-born.    Thro'  days  of  surfeit, 

And  nights  of  haggard  slumber,  it  bath  risen — 

The  only  promise  of  the  only  conquest, 

Change,  vengeance,  yet  to  grasp :  o'er  hate,  o'er  treason, 

A  quashing,  hushing  vengeance — and  enjoymenti 

Because  a  change.    A  safety  too— if,  that, 

I  did  not  utterly  scorn.  {Be  rises.) 

Gods  I  ye  do  know  the  very  wrestling  with  it. 

Were  a  young  life  to  me  I    The  thought  mounts  up. 

And  Sylla  feels  he  is  their  master  still  I 

And  thou,  young  Marius — revenge  on  thee. 

Thou  didst  not  meditate !     Phryne  ?  she  is  his  wife.     {Sits  again.) 

I  am  very  desolate.    I  knew,  before. 

The  common  mass  of  being  cursed  or  hated, 

Yet  hoped  there  was  one  creature  of  my  blood 

Who  trusted — cloved.    She  snid  it  was  in  ignorance. 

Perhaps.    TU  try  her  awfully — Catiline ! 

Re-enter  Catiline. 

Hearken.    At  the  first  hour  of  morning,  summon 

Unto  the  Forum,  in  my  sovereign  name. 

The  people  and  the  senators.    While  all  rest  there, 

Metellus  shall  surround  them,  with  a  force 

Of  soldiers.    Lepidus  and  Julius  Marius, 

Guarded,  lead  thither,  too.    And  let  all  wait 

My  presence,  and  my  will.  Leave  me.  It  shall  be !  {Exit  Catiline.) 
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For  every  cause  it  fthall.    A  new,  last  glory  I 

My  last  audacious  triumph  ;  certainty : 

Vengeance ;  a  mystery  still !  a  blazing  wonder^ 

And  echo  to  all  nations  and  all  time !  (£Mf.) 


END   OF   FOURTH   ACT. 


ACT  V. 


ScBNS  I.— /«  SyMs  Palace.    Enter  hasiify  Phryne,  followed  btf  a  female  aHendami* 

Phry. — After  my  watchings  all  the  live  long  nighty 

A  hateful,  leaden  sleep,  uncalled,  unwilled, 

Uufelt  came  o  er  me — and  how  long  I  slept 

1  know  not — and  I  fear  to  asl^  or  know  ' 

Till,  in  the  fierce  ray  of  the  summer  sun, 

Which,  brightly  angry,  flashed,  methought,  to  rouse  me-^ 

I  woke  and  screamed.    No  voice  replied  to  mine* 

No  creature  came  to  me.    I  started  up. 

I  have  traversed  all  the  chambers,  one  by  ooe'«« 

Thev  are  all  empty,  and  upon  the  walls. 

And  marble  floors,  I  have  looked  for  gouts  of  blood. 

Speak,  thou  I  who  here  at  last  dost  wait  on  roe — 

My  fatlier  and  his  prisoner — speak  I 
Att.— At  dawn, 

A  prisoner,  with  Catiline,  left  the  palace. 

Your  father,  lady 

Phry. — At  the  dawn !    How  old 

Is  the  day,  now  ? 
Att. — Yet  morning  tide. 
Phry.— Fe^  morning ! 

Time  lapsed  to  win,  or  lose,  or  wreck  a  world. 

Ob,  I  have  been  accursed  in  my  sleep. 

Oh,  morbid,  traitor  sleep !  from  your  death-thrall 

And  heavy  blandishment  I  do  divorce 

Mine  eyes  for  ever !     Or  the  hideous  things 

Which  may  have  happened — may? — ^which  must!  which  have  I 

Can  well  effect  it!    Spake  you  of  my  father  ? 
Att.— 'Tis  but  some  minutes  since  he  parted,  too. 
Phry. — Whither?  You  know  not? 
Att. — ^Lady,  no. 
Phry. — Said  he 

No  parting  word  for  Phryne ?  for  his  daughter? 
Att.— No  woi^. 
Phry. — How  looked  he  ?  sternly  ?  and 

Theprboner?  seemed  A«  sad? — hush — thro'  the  streets^  ^ 

{Ai  a  window.") 

Deserted  by  the  people,  bands  of  soldiers 

Troop  onward,  heavily — returning  now 

Perhaps  I — what  is  to  happen — or  has  happened  ? 

Heard  you  ? — or  any  of  my  women  ?  Speak 

The  very  truth ! 
Att. — Nor  they,  nor  I,  can  answer. 
Phry. — I  will  go  forth !  whither  I  know  not— but 

O'er  all  the  spreading  city — and  fall  down 

Before  whatever  living  things  I  meet. 

Praying  a  guidance  to  the  mystery 

Or  explanation  of  it     Household  gods— 

House  of  my  sires,  farewell !  I  go— oh,  when—* 

And  hoW|  if  ever^to  return  ?    Fate  knoweth.  (Exeunt.) 
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ScBMB  II — The  Forum.    lAtnas,  AufidiuSy  Senators,  CrasstU,  Cethegui^  people. 

AuF. — Know  ye  the  cause  or  motive  of  this  summoDB? 
Cras — Unless  as  an  example  to  the  people, 

To  punish  in  their  presence,  the  last  son 

Of  their  old  butcher,  Marius,  we  know  not. 
AuF.— Such  circumstantial  show  is  not  his  fashion. 
LiBN. — It  never  was. 
AuF. — The  people  quake  in  terror, 

And  boding  ignorance,  as  hither  led 
J-  :  .r    -/  By  their  weak  Tribunes.     See,  how  silently 

They  follow  hither  tlie  accused* 

Enter  Catiline,  Julius  and  Lepidus,  guarded,  First  Tribune  and  peq^le. 
Cat. — His  air. 

His  brow  defeat  me.     Could  I  see  him  wince 

In  look  or  limb,  it  were  my  dearest  triumpby 

And  for  my  purpose,  opportunitj.  (Aside.) 

Young  Julius  Marius.  (To  kim.) 

Jul.— Lucius  Catiline  ? 
Cat. — I  grieve  to  see  you  thus. 
Jul — False  as  thou'rt  foul. 
Cat. — No  Julius  Marius,  no.     On  public  grounds 

Your  enemy,  my  heart  can  pity,  still, 

The  doomed  sufferings  of  all  your  race^ 

Now  in  your  own  to  be  so  sadly  ended. 
Jul. — Leave  me. 
Cat.— And  if  by  my  poor  agency 

It  might  be  otherwise — if  your  young  life 

Might  from  this  too  untimely  stroke  be  snatched. 

Here  do  I  plainly  stand,  your  friend,  to  try  it. 

(Julius  does  not  notice  him.) 
1st  Trib. — The  noble  senators  may  answer  us. 
A  up. — We,  and  those  good  knights  with  us,  uninformed 

As  Tribunes  or  as  people,  hither  come 

For  Sulla's  pleasure. 
Cat. — Julius,  hearken  to  me. 

You  are  a  man — a  young  one— from  whose  eyes 

The  world  is  fading  fast,  with  all  its  changes 

Of  wondrous,  promising,  and  beautiful. 

Tis  hard  to  look  upon  a  man  so  young. 

Standing  so  near  the  verge—- encompassed, 

Already,  with  the  shadow  and  the  silence 

Of  death — 'tis  hard  to  see  you,  Julius,  thus, 

And  feel  no  wish  to  succour.     I  cannot 

Regard  it  pa^^sively ;  and  altho'  fate 

Frown  on  the  very  dawning  of  the  thought, 

I  may  be  bribed  to  zeal.  (Julius  is  still  conten^tuous,)  \ 

1st  Trib.^ — Friends!  Citizens  I 

Behold  I 
1  ST  CiTz. — Metellus  leading  on  his  soldiers* 
1st  Trie. — They  crowd  upon  usl 
1st  Citz. — ^Yes — and  hem  us  in  ! 

(Enter  Metellus,  with  soldiers,  who  surround  the  Forum.) 
Ljen. — ^Aufidius,  note  you  that  ? 
AuF. — ^I  do — and  tremble. 
1st  Trib.— Tis  the  last  day  of  Sylla's  tyranny. 
IsT  Citz. — Rome's  lost.    We  are  to  perish  I 

IsT  Trib — Comes  he  yet?  {Looking  off.) 

CAT«^^uIittSy  look  round  you.    Of  the  shad^  of  d«om 
VOL,  rif  iro.  X.  o 
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It  if  the  denser  gathering — the  deepest — 

For  next  comes  dopm  itself.     Bethink  yon,  apd 

Now  answer  me.    There  is  a  lady— 
JuL.^ — Ha! 

Cat. — Start  not — ^but  hear — 
~  Jul. — Villain  I  excelling  villain ! 

Why  is  that— here,  prisoner  as  I  stand, 

I  do  not,  from  the  bosom  which  could  plot 

That  insult  (or  me,  tear  the  fetid  heart  out, 

And— 
Cat. — Traitor!  unhand  me! 
JuL.»-But — live.     You  are  the  fitter  for  this  worid, 

Which  now — the  gods  do  see  it^^  09  world 

For  any  honest  man.    60 — thrive  together. 

In  its  decrepitude  and  worthlessness 

I  need  bequeath  to  it  no  better  curse. 

Live  %nd  revenge  me ! — 

Romans !  you  look  pale 

And  stare  upon  each  other,  asking  in  whii^pers. 

Why  this  and  this?  or,  what  will  happen,  now  ? 

Or  what  shall  save  us? — Horaansr-no — not  Romans! 

That  name  no  more — slaves  then — and  slaves  of  slaves ! 

But  I'M  apeak  calmer — on  the  day  he  robbed  you 

Of  your  last  liberties^  I  met  you  here. 

Here  in  this  very  Forum,  and — 

(5tzI^^'~  \  ^''''^ '  ^^""^  ^    (ZooA%  qf) 
Jul.— Pshaw !     They're  not  worth  the  bi«4th  }i  co8tf-«  flock 
Of  sheep  do  not  cringe  closer  from  the  growl 
^the  shepherd's  dog.    iDown  witt  yqur  neA$,  brave  Romans, 
That  he  may  step  on  them ! 

£!p4er  Second  T'^tbujie,  wi/tk  peqpfe. 
»m  T|ii»,T-rSyMa  l-r4Mick,  baok  1 

Enter  dowfyy  SyUa^  with  Liciors. 

Stl.— Senators,  citizens^  all  ine;n  of  Rome:— 

A  d^y  b^th  risen  whose  progress  sha^U  procJ^m 
Unto  the  breathing  ^nd  the  unborn  world^ 
How  worthy  or  unvfo.rtby  of  his  place 
Has  Sylla  proved,  and  in  ypu,r  l^rUf  of  biKq# 
Yourselves,  how  worthy.    A  pecuHfir  c[i^estipp» 
Which  to  this  great  one  tends^  ^e  fiir^ t  ex^ig^. 
In  me,  the  awAil  dignity  of  Rome 
Has  by  assassin  league  been  violate^. 
There  stand  the  plotters.    Julius  Marii,is,  a^d 
His  colleasue,  Lepidus.     More  from  the  Rostrum* 

3n,r^As  Syua  walks  towards  the  Rostryfon^ 
Now,  Lepidus,  your  secret  dagger. 

Enter  Fhryniey  behind  Julius. 
Lbp. — Take  it. 

TmcY^-'^iHaving  observed  Julius.)    Turn,  Syifa !  turn  f 
JoL. — (^Breaking  thro' guards.)— YtlhanSi  make  way  ! 

Die,  monster !    {Hushing  to  SyUa.) 
Phry. — {Intercepting^  and  catching  his  e^rm.) 

Hold,  parricide  !— infanticide ! 
Cat. — Guards! — Lictors ! 

Down  with  him — slay ! 
Stl.— Lictors! — disarm  that  boy; 

If  I  had  wanted  proof  for  your  afsurancei 
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Himself,  the  head  and  ftpirit  of  this  treason, 

Doth  here  supply  it,     i  e  have  seen  his  hand 

Raised  against  the  life  of  the  republic— and. 

By  every  law,  civil  and  natural, 

The  days  of  the  last  Marius  are  now  numbered* 
Ph9Y«-— Against  all  nature  I  against  all  the  laws 

Of  natural  hearts  !    Romans!  he  is  my  husband!  (Embracing  him.) 
Jul. — Oh  Phryne,  I  was  nerved  for  fate — but,  this — 
Phrt. — And,  Romans,  plead  for  him,  with  me!  ye  know- 
Great  as  his  crime  hath  been  unto  your  eyes, 

And  mine,  this  day — the  youngest  and  the  last 

Qfall  the  Marians,  must,  if  he  be  man-— 

Hoard  in  his  heart — even  against  his  will-» 

Griefs,  recollections,  bitterness,  and  anger. 

Which  madden  him,  at  times,  to  say  and  do 

He  knows  not  what !— oh  tliink  ye,  Roman  husbands 

Were  he  not  made,  by  suffering,  moment-mad, 

He  wlio  dotli  love  his  wife,  as  never  wife 

Was  loved,  would  raise  his  boyish  arm  upon 

The  sacred  person  of  tliat  wife's  dear  parent, 

^  parent,  hy  tliat  wife  beloved  as  well — 

And  she  will  say  no  more — as  she  by  him. 

Her  chosen  husband  ?     Romans,  plead  for  n)e ! 

if  our  hands  and  voices  here  with  mine  !   A|y  father! 

(Kneels  to  Sylla.) 
Stl-— I  an  ik^iQT.    S^natoora^  no  word. 

Tribunes,  beware ! — Ljctors,  co«ktrol  the  people. 

Phryne,  retire. 
Phry.—- No !  bid  them  strike  me  here ! 

It  is  the  fitter  place  for  me  lo  hll-^ 

Even  al  the  feet  of  the  uppaiural  father 

Who  spurns  me  here  !     Perish  I  na<iMst^I  wijl-^ 

If— 
Syl^— Lead  the  wife  of  Marius  from  the  Forum  I  (Ascende  the  Rosirum.) 
Phey« — Off,  atjeet  skiveal — I  sund  by  him  again ! 

{B^tskee  to  Julius,  wko  is  again  guarded.) 

My  arm  around  him !  to  be  silent,  now. 

Since,  if  I  am  so,  I  have  equal  right 

With  any  citizen  to  tarry  here — 

Silent  until  I  catch  a  word  to  han]ti  him— 

My  Julius,  fear  not! 
Jul.— 1  but  fear  for  you. 
Syl* — Young  Julius  Marius  may  tell  you,  Romans,  (From  the  Rostrum.) 

He  strikes  but  at  an  absolute  dictator. 

Wherefore,  injustice?  Let  the  people  answer. 

Freely  they  chose  me — nor  unworthily — 

For,  ere  1  was  dictator,  1  was — hero. 

Deep,  distant  waters  ye  shall  never  see, 

I  bade  flow  round  your  empire,  and  they  flowed 

Rejoicingly.     Kings  I  uncrowned  and  crowned ; 

Avenged  your  wrongs  ;  enforced  your  rights;  ui^furled 

Your  glory  to  earth's  limits.     This,  abroad. 

At  home,  I  brought  you  peace ;  by  any  means  ; 

Peace,  still.     Proscriptions,  confiscations,  blood — 

These  were  the  means ;  on  whom  ?  and  blood  of  whom  ? 

On  those  who  plundered  ye,  and  first  shed  yours. 

Who  perished  ?    Romans — but  the  foes  of  Rome  ; 

What  was  her  loss  ?     Citizens  ? — rebels  t   Sons  ? 

Farricides! 
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jtxw— Friends,  oh  friends ! 

Phry.— Julius — for  my  sake — 
Patience — forbearance ! 

Jul.— Childless  fathers,  answer! 

Fatherless  sons !  lorn  brothers,  answer  him ! 
Rome's  loss  ? — oh,  let  her  women  raise  their  voices ! 
And  Romans,  tell  him,  too,  Rome's  loss  is  freedom  1 
The  freedom  a  perpetaal  dictator 
Hath  in  his  life  shut  up,  and  which  his  life 

Alone  may  render!  .....  xoni^ 

(At  the  commencement  of  Jnhug*    tpee^  SyUa  had 

beckoned  Cethegus  to  his  mde-^-^dming  it  he  hascon* 

ferred  with  him  ;  now  he  resumes,  without  having 

seemed  to  notice  it,) 

Syl^-^TIius,  the  means  were  desperate. 

Who  used  them  ?     Sy  Ua  ?    No.    Your  soyereigii^^ 
In  person  ?    No.    In  Rome's  great  majesty. — 
In  personal  anger  ?    No.    In  her  assertion.-^ 
For  his  revenge  ?    No — ^for  her  great  salration ! 
What  father  whose  child's  treason  leaves  him  chikilets, 
What  sireless  son  whose  father's  treason  shamed  him, 
What  brother  whose  bad  brother  shamed  their  sire, 
Will  now  stand  up  for  such  against  his  country  r^ 
If  I  do  speak  unto  a  Roman  patriot 
So  circumstantial  and  conditional, 
Let  him  stand  forth  and  front— not  pQnlskm^fit-^ 
But  the  deep,  broad,  indelible  disgrace  '' 

Of  that  avowal  in  this  public  forum- 
Let  him  stand  forth  I  say !  - .  ■  ^f 

1st  Trib. — How  should  we  answer?  "  •'^ 

.  1st  Citz.— Out  of  our  own  admissions  he  woufl^  judge  «b! 

1st  Trib. — ^Let  no  man  speak ! 

Syl. — Your  silence  I  do  thus  interpret,  friends. 

'I'were  just  to  punish  any,  who,  with  cause         *      ^ 
Of  private  sufTeriiig,  the  most  peculiar. 
Dares,  in  my  sovereign  person,  touch  the  state- 
Behold  young  Marius  who  hath  so  dared. 

Jul. — Tyrant !    {Addressing  Sylla.) 

Phry. — -My  Julius ! 

SYL^^Yet— 

Phry. — Hush !    Hear  him  on ! 

Syl. — Yet,  as  the  offence,  to  Sylla,  is,  at  once. 
Public  and  personal,  I  do  waive  the  right 
Of  judging  him,  referring  it  unto 
The  senate  and  the  people. 

Phry. — Hear  you  that? 

Jul. — I  do — in  deepest  wonder — if  he  mean  It, 
/am  no  longer  Sylla's  enemy. 

Syl. — But  more  than  my  permission  here  is  urgent. 

Jul. — Hark — ^some  deep  subtlety  which  cheats  us  al| 

Syl. — For  this  you  must  be,  once  again,  a  people^ 
United  to  your  senate,  sovereign — 
Without  an  absolute  dictatorship. 
Or  any  intervention  from  the  presence 
Of  civil  or  of  military  force. 

Wherefore,  observe  me.    Lictors — ^yield  your  /asces ! 
Soldiers,  lay  down  your  arms  I — and,  all»  draw  ofl^ 
Or,  here,  as  citizens,  with  your  fellows  mingle.   - 

{Lictors  and  soldiers  obeg  him.) 
Phuy.— Oh,  joy,  my  Julius,  joy  I  -—.       .. 
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Jul. — Let  me  oWrve  him — 

SviM-^This,  the  first  step  to  leave  your  councils  free. 

Is  the  last  act  of  my  authority. 

My  servants  powerless,  myself  I  now 

Command  &om  power^Sylla,  o*er  Sylla^  still 

The  wiiy  master.    You  have  heard  it  said 

Tbaty  in  dictatorship  perpetual, 

I  had  shut  up  your  freedom.    Well.    Attend. 

My  place  I  now  do  abdicate  for  ever ; 

My  palm  and  purple  I  renounce  for  ever ; 
.  And,  once  again  a  simple  citizen, 
:>     ^  ^Unarmed,  unsymbolled,  thus  advance  to  greet  you. 

(Takes  ojff' the  golden  pcUm  and  the  purple  cloak,  and 
descends  from  tJie  JRostrum.) 
Phry.— Well,  Julius  ?  well  I 
Jultp**!  an  astounded — thrilled ! 
IsT  Tribv-*Now,  countrymen ! 
2nd  TiUR,-^Hush  I  hush  I  he  would  speak  still. 
Stl^— More.    As  Rome's  magistrate,  I  have  freely  dealt 

Upon  the  people — apd  the  senate,  too. 

For  tkaty  yourselves  have  righteously  admitted 

I  am  not  privately  responsible. 

Yet-4est  my  single  judgment  may  have  pushed 

Authority  beyond  its  sovereign  limit — 

Hear  me.    What  I  have  done  in  Home's  great  name, 

J  will  account  for  in  mine  own.     I  ask 

A  trial  from  the  people*    I  invite  it. 

Silent?    I  dare  it! 
Jul.— Oh,  amazing  courage ! 

Miyestic  boldness  I 
FiiRY*— Terrible  t 
Jul, — But  how  grand ! 

God-deapot!     His  sublimity  hath  conquered! 
8tIm«— 1  am  not  answered,  friends.   Would  the  coward  dagger, 

A  course  of  virtuous  justice  intercept  ? 

I  have  heard,  I  know  not  well  how  many  thousands, 

Of  those  whose  kindred,  but  contaminate,  blood 

Flowed  at  their  country*s  doom,  pronounced  by  me. 

Waited  but  time  and  opportunity. 

Tlie  time  is  come— if  ever  to  come ;  I  yield 

The  opportunity.    That,  too,  I  dare. 

My  countrymen,  about  the  forum,  here, 

I  now  shall  walk.     You  see  I  am  unarmed. 

My  life  upon  a  blow.     To  plot  and  poignard 

I  oppose  my  genius  only !     Chseronea, 

Orchomenus,  and  the  terror  of  my  name ! 

Behold)  I  walk  among  ye. 

Let  that  man 

Who  deems  he  has  a  private  vengeance,  take  it ! 

(Walks  to  Julius.) 

Again,  young  Marius,  strike ! 
Jul, — Her  breast,  as  soon ! 
Phby.— My  father! 
Syl.— Well  ?    I  cannot  punish  now. 
Phbyw— My  iathcr !     Take  this  hand. 

(Fails  on  SylMs  neck,  holding  by  one  of  Julius*  hands.) 
SYL^^Tush— tush— 

Freely  I  nuty  depart  then  ?  all  unquestioned  ? 

(Re^addressing  the  people  while  Phryne  still  clings  to  him.) 
pHBY^^Father  I    (Endeavauris^  to  join  Ms  hand  with  that  of  Julius.) 
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SYL^^Grasping  Jtdiu^  Jumd  almost  withoiU  regardt^  ^im*) 
Well,  well?     He  is  pardoned,  is  he  not? 
Or  must  J  plead  for  him  unto  the  people 
And  the  grave  senate  ?  and — tush — sir,  support  her— 
She  is  now  more  yours  than  mine — tho'  I  say  not 
More,  in  the  heart — there — free  m^  of  yoiif  ifxf^f  sir— 
My  child — that  was 

TuBY,— (Embracing  him.)    And  is  !  Is,  glorious  fiitlier  1 
Say — is  ! 

Syl. — Is,  then— is,  Is— will  that  bontent  yod  ? 
Go  to  your  husband. 

PiiRY — Yes !  When  vou  call  him  so!  {Embrwhig  /siMir.) 

SYL_Freely  I  may  depart  ?  fand  all  Unquestioned  ? 
Take  my  last  word,  tho*.  Over  all  nvy  battles, 
Proscriptions,  decimations,  hear  ye,  Romans :  * 

Ho#  I've  served  Rome.    I  found  the  old  re^oHc 
A  shadow ;  scorned,  insulted,  brdved  ;  t  leave  li 
A  substance ;  feared,  respected,  trembled  at«-» 
A  threat  to  foes — to  rebels,  terrible ! 
I  (bund  ye  slaves !  I  leave  ye  free !     By  y^fYiit 
Inducement,  ye  do  know,  and  will  remember. 
For  myself,  Romans,  I  give  thanks  for  noughf. . 
My  own  hdnd  won  me  power.    A  sovereign  crown 
In  the  street-mire  I  found — thence  caught  it  up. 
Cleansed,  placed  it  ob  my  brow — and  wi^  your  matter! 
Home,  Phryne — he — does  he  walk  homeward  with  you? 

Phry. — He  does ! 

Jul. — I  do. 

Syl. — For  a  great  ambition  it  was  little,  then<-^ 
Now,  to  be  less  or  greater,  I  renounce  it. 
Whether  in  public  or  private  feeling — 
In  patriotism,  humility,  or  scorn — 
Yourselves,  vour  generations,  ages,  times 
May  leisurely  resolve.    Farewell.    Comd  daughtef^  / 

{Takes  her  ktmd.) 
Julius,  attend  her  at  the  other  side. 
Farewell!     The  reign  of  Sylla  hath  not  passed. 

{Exeunt  Sylla,  Julius,  andPhrynk:  Sfglk^s  armnhmd 
Phry  fie  ;  curtain  fulls  white  all  the  rest  gaze  after  km.) 

THE  END. 


ADV£RTl8£M£NT. 


The  author  of  this  tragedy  begs  leave  to  remind  theatrical  managers,  thai  tkey  are  not 
legalfyetUUled  to  get  it  acted  without  aprevious  armngememi  wiik  k^tu 
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CHAPTERS  FE0»1  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  MILITIA  MAN, 

To  the  Editor  of  tJie  Citizen. 

,  DxAR  Siii-^Lord  Byron  used  to  say,  <<  It  is  better  to  gibbet  a  man*i  body  on  ft  faeatbi 
tfiftn  his  sdul  in  an  oetavo/* 

Albeit  tbe  ndble  ascetic  was  k  very  high  authority  on  such  a  subject  ^  yet  ther^  ar6 
imny  it illing  to  dispute  his  statement,  and  of  these  I  am  one.  Posthumoui  editorship 
I  #oltld  by  all  means  eschew,  but  the  kind  of  revision  and  literary  midwifbry,  Which 
efl^AM^ilt^^lirUlfi4S  the  exuberance  of  a  production,  the  author  of  which  is  looking 
over  your  shoulder,  I  would  humbly  submit,  is  quite  another  mattet.  In  thd  Ustthef 
ease,  your  duty  Is  to  bring  out  the  good  points  of  the  illustrious  or  mediocre  defhnct^ 
ttid  to  let  fals  fMtolts  and  blemishes  '*  sleep  in  the  shade  ;*'  but  in  the  latter  yoQ  have  thtf 
enjoyment  of  demolifthitig  a  reflection,  dr  scoring  out  a  soliloi]uy ;  you  f^d  thai 
Exquisite  delight  which  visits  a  poor  author,  on  getting  an  editorshif^,  and  <*#i«ld<< 
ing  die  rod  himself  so  ofl  had  borne."  It  was  merely,  1  confbss^  fbt  thft  pViU 
pmB  tit  «iijoyib{(  this  pleasure,  that  I  undertook  tbe  revision  Gi  tfaes«  **«ba|pt6H»** 
and  if  I  eould  not  pr^vAil  on  iho  writ^  to  cut  out  all  its  blemishes,  yoii  miiM^m^nfMf 
A^y  «f«  the  aothor'^ 

"  Every  line. 
For  06^^^  sake  Hfadef  take  them  not  for  mine." 

With  tbk  aMufanc^  w^  part^  (friends  I  hop^,)  and  I  have  only  to  add,  dial  Ltevtenanl 
D* Aror,  #h6  m  thoogb  advanbed  in  yeari,  still  stout  arid  hearty,  ind  weH  abl€  t«  tabv 
eare  or  himself,  desires  mk  to  say^  that  any  {person  dii^puting  any  statement  hereis  ( 
dteadi  Jbqr  hate  hia  address  by  applying  at  the  United  Service  Gbib. 

I  remain^  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  very  ebedietti  flattahty 

CHAFrte  I. 
MT    SCHOOLBOT    DAYS. 


if  ImIs  Inmi  the  eustotn  firom  time  imme- 
moHifi]^  #ith  half-fledged  poets,  to  compose 
itttdry  MoMa  df  very  lugubrious  verse  to 
tliWinie<jr«*My  Schoolboy  days,**  or  ••The 
Yiriagtf  Ghorfehi*  or  "  On  Revisiting  the 
"^Hlal^  8th0dl)'*  •  Or  some  stich  kindred 
suMSCJt;  If  dW  #h^th%r  th<i  National  Board 
dT  EdocAiidli  iiiay  Increase  or  diminish  the 
irMibet  df  |lKlttefn«n<  cultivating  these 
sHirthnehfat  id^iis^  f  canikot  pretend  to 
ditine;  hiA  bf  ffafs  I  am  satisfled'^-^hat 
<ft4  hdff  bfsilbh  ^  kuuldtbf^s  timpbris  adf' 
46ioUhpmth6  subject,  because  it  Is  fa^h- 
lotoble  so  to  do ;  a^d  the  other  halff  be- 
ciMM  H  ii  eifsi^,  aiUlng  from  the  vasty 
dtep  tti«  f^^btt^tiont  Of  some  hai^fc  old 
pWkgogiW^,  than  it  is  to  get  one  solitary 
t&H  of  th6lr  b#ft,'  dn  aiiy  other  subject. 

F^hftbS  thi^  hlflHlclty  of  iby  days  of 
KAffa^d  mbdur,  mMjr  have  treated  a  certain 
fMRJ^tidtce  #!thhl  miS  against  such  "  random 
recoflettion^  T  i>dt  1  am  painfully  aware  of 
tM  fftct;  that  the  remembrance  of  the 
bB^HH  oT  my  boyhood  rery  ofteik  riliseib 
wmj  {vf^v  CD  vw  nay  • 


My  mother  had  died  Portly  ftftef  ttkf 
introduction  to  this  moving  scene,  tjkffd  Ih)^ 
fkther,  of  whom  ttiy  tnemory  is  more  vt^ld^ 
commanded  a  company  of  the  I^th  1^<M$ 
better  kno^n  to  fame  as  the  Royal  \fH\k9 
He  was  a  tall  and  soldier-Hk^  man,  bhldd 
and  seemingly  aflcctionate  in  his  manner 
though,  as  I  have  heai^,  quick  to  taklT 
oiFente,  and  deadly  to  pfOpitiate.  He  #a* 
proud  of  his  JCormah  desccht,  but  prbudef 
of  having  in  his  veins  some  of  the  best 
of  the  Milesian  blood.  He  hikl,  a^  #etl  H 
his  sotf:  "fallen  ujjoh  gloOmy  dayi.** 
Britaift.  ad  come  to  break  with  mtoy  Of 
the  nations  Of  the  earth.  The  groaning 
#orld  had  b^gun  io  move,  like  the  fliblea 
Atlas,  beneath  tbe  superincumbent  height 
of  pupt^et  kiijgs  and  coronetted  despots  x 
and  the  earthquake,  which  after#a]Nic 
caused  the  spring-tide  of  Op^ressidh  t^ 
ebb,  was  giving  uneqidvocal  token  of  iti 
appropch. 

It  is  an  old  tale  and  often  told,  that  story 
of  the  American  war  of  independence.  The 
good  people  of  Boston  had  qaarreUed  widi 
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their  tea.  Hy»on,  souchong,  and  pekoe, 
had  been  sent  to  *<  sink  to  rest  on  the  bil- 
low's breast"  in  the  broad  bay  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  usual  results  followed.  War 
had  been  declared,  and  the  Royal  Irish 
were  one  of  the  regiments  under  orders  for 
the  west,  to  add  to  the  thousand  martyrs 
who  fell  in  that  vain  attempt  to  "  repair 
legitimacy's  crutch.'' 

With  a  joyous  gait  and  a  light  heart, 
many  a  sood  man  and  true,  paced  the 
streets  of  Cork  to  the  measure  of  their 
national  air,  as  they  marched  to  embark 
for  America.  The  tear  stood  in  many  a 
stout  soldier's  eye,  as  he  looked  his  last 
glance  at  that  land,  which  few  of  her  sons 
ever  left  without  a  heavy  heart.  But  a 
soldier^s  grief  b  as  fleeting  as  his  love,  and 
their  sorrow  was  soon  forgotten.  A  favour- 
able wind  quickly  brought  them  to  their 
destination.  They  landed  at  Boston,  a 
few  days  before  it  was  beleaguered  by  the 
husbandmen  of  the  States.  The  most  of 
its  inhabitants  consisted  of  men  of  war,  and 
their  meetings  at  the  different  messes  were 
as  gay  as  though  they  apprehended  no 
danger. 

This  gaiety,  however,  was  sometimes 
interrupted  by  less  pleasing  occupations, 
of  which  I  cannot  pass  over  an  instance, 
in  which  my  father  was  a  principal  actor. 
A  few  days  before  the  leaguer  he  dined  at 
the  mess  of  a  dragoon  regiment,  then 
in  Boston,  which  numbered  among  its 
officers  an  Honourable  Captain  Howard, 
a  gentleman  who  of  course  boasted 
the  best  blood  in  England.  The  hon- 
ourable Captain  had  been  promoted  over 
the  heads  of  many  wiser,  braver,  and 
better  men;  in  the  first  place,  because 
he  was  the  son  of  Lord  Pliable,  and  in 
the  second  place,  because  he  was  the 
son  of  Lord  Pliable,  and  in  the  third 
place  for  the  same  reason.  Now  Cap- 
tain Howard  had  never  been  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  he  had  heard  an  actor  who  had 
been  hissed  in  Dublin,  say  that  the  Irish 
peers  went  barefoot,  and  that  the  country 
squires  wore  a  blanket,  a  la  Cherokee,  and 
that  beyond  the  Shannon,  geographers  had 
not  yet  penetrated.  The  captain  was  a 
wit.  His  own  valet  had  told  him  so  re- 
peatedly, and  the  said  valet  had  almost 
split  his  sides  laughing  at  sundry  of  his 
master^s  bon-mots.  Considering  this  very 
extended  reputation,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  as  the  wine  disappeared,  the 
captain  became  very  loquacious,  and 
treated  the  company  to  a  very  embel- 
lished account  of  bb  only  dqeU 


It  appeared  that  the  regiment  to  whidi 
lie  belonged  had  been  stationed  in  Ports^- 
mouth,  and  Captain  Howard  being  one 
eventful  morning  strolling  about  the 
docks,  met  three  gentlemen  of  that  very 
exemplary  class,  the  midshipmen  of  tlie 
Royal  Navy.  Captain  Howard  looked  vtty 
superciliously  at  the  mids,  and  the  mid^ 
returned  the  compliment  by  looking  vary 
superciliously  at  him.  To  this  daring  Mitt 
one  of  them,  after  he  had  passed,  added 
the  iniquity  of  referring  to  Captain  Hoiw«r 
ard's  perfume,  by  stating  it  to  be  hia  eon« 
victbn,  that  *'  there  was  a  lady's  maid  to 
windward,  for  he  smelied  the  musk."  **  All 
the  blood  of  all  the  Ho  ward  V  imme* 
diately  rose  to  a  white  heat,  and  he  walked 
smartly  after  the  mids.  Thereupon  the 
mids  took  occasion  to  state,  that  *'  whor 
ever  was  walking  behind  them,  must  have 
practised  perambMlation  in  walking  for 
tobacco  at  Portsdown  fair."  This  the 
captain  felt  to  be  the  uukindest  cut  of  aU» 
and  selecting  the  smallest  of  the  midship- 
men,  he  seized  him  by  the  collar  from  .bo« 
hind,  and  shook  him  till  his  little  cocked 
hat  fell  off,  and  the  captain  kicked  it  iDt<^ 
4he  sea.  The  mid  whom  Captain  Howard 
had  attacked,  had  not  spoken  all  the  time, 
till  the  chivalrous  dragroon  had  seized  bim^ 
but  he  was  a  pale,  mild-like  youth,  and  ap- 
peared a  fit  subject  to  bully ;  and  more- 
over, when  he  began  to  remonstrate  with 
his  assailant,  he  discovered  the  Irish 
brogue,  and  these  circumstances  caused 
the  captain  to  consider  him  the  most  eligi- 
ble opponent.  Here,  however,  the  aristo- 
crat was  mistaken,  for  the  mid  no  sooner 
got  loose  from  his  clutches,  than  he  struck 
the  captain  in  the  face,  called  him  a  cow- 
ardly ruffian,  signified  his  intention  of 
of  having  satisfaction,  andjeferred  Howard 
to  one  of  his  companions.  They  met  next 
morning,  and  Howard  having  been  practia- 
ing  with  the  pistols  for  some  years,  sb^ 
the  young  sailor  through  the  brain.  Whea 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  finished  his^ 
story,  a  shudder  was  visible  all  round  the 
table,  and  my  father  springing  to  his  feet* 
exclaimed — *<  I  have  prayed  day  and  night 
for  years,  to  meet  the  murderer  of  my 
widowed  sister's  childt  and  1  have  got  my. 
prayer.  Coward,  murderer,  rise  and  fbU. 
low  me."  He  was  scarce  audible  from 
emotion,  as  he  discharged  his  pipe-clayed 
glove  into  Howard  s  face,  and  walked  from 
the  room.  Howard  grew  livid  with  pale- 
ness, and  but  for  the  taunts  of  the  roeas» 
would  have  refused  to  follow.  At  length 
ha  was  compelled  to  go  by  the  hpBO$irfbto^ 
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sdkKers,  who  felt  their  country  disgraced 
by  his  coDdact.  They  descended  to  the 
biiek  of  the  building  they  had  occupied  as 
a  liarrack,  and  afler  a  few  preliminary 
arningeuientv,  the  old  major  handing  a 
pbto)  to  each,  stepped  back  a  few  paces, 
aod  pausing  for  a  moment,  pronounced 
the  fktal  **  One !  two ! !  three !  1 1"  How- 
ard's bail  flew  whistling  past  my  father's 
eWTv  so  well  had  it  been  aimed,  and 
next  inomeDt,  the  Englishman  sprang  like 
ft8triek«n  deer,  and  fell  lifeless  to  the 
ground* 

Wh€ii  the  next  morning  dawned  upon 
the  broad  bay  of  Boston,  the  soldiers  of 
the*  crown  had  other  matters  than  my 
fhth«r*8  duel  to  occupy  their  attention,  for 
tb«' Americans  had  appeared,  as  if  by 
magic,  behind  a  strong  entrenchment  on 
the  celebrated  Bunker's  Hill. 

The  events  of  the  fatal  day  upon  which 
the  British  army  forced  the  position  of  the 
forces  of  the  Congress,  are  sufficiently 
familiar  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  My 
fotherhad  borne  himself  gallantly  through- 
out the  murderous  conflict  of  the  morning. 
He  came  up  to  the  celebrated  charge  of 
the  Royal  Irish,  which  carried  the  en- 
trenchments, as  stout  of  heart  and  strong 
of  hand  as  he  had  ever  been.  One  mur- 
derous discharge  of  rifles  from  the  Ameri- 
caus,  swept  many  a  gallant  soldier  from 
hfs  company;  but  still  on  they  went  un- 
dismayed, re-echoing  the  wild  and  careless 
cheer,  which  so  often,  in  afler  years,  was 
the  voice  of  victory  to  him,  who  hath  said 
that  he  repudiates  the  land  that  gave  him 
birth.  The  Americans  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise. They  had  not  imagined  the  daring 
which  could  prompt  men  to  brave  a  well 
organised  and  incessant  fire,  and  before 
their  rifles  were  reloaded,  the  18th  were 
pouring  into  their  strength.  My  father 
had  sprung  through  the  embrasure,  and 
was  calling  on  his  men  to  follow,  when  ere 
another  foot  bad  crossed  the  rid^e,  a  well 
MBfted  rifle  buUet  pierced  his  gorget,  and 
he  fell,  a  unit  amongst  the  thousands  in 
that  dear  bought  victory.  My  father's 
aetive  service  had  prevented  my 
being  often  near  him,  and  when  the  news 
of  his  decease  reached  my  uncle's,  at 
whose  house  I  lived  since  the  death  of 
niy  mother,  it  affected  me  but  little.  He 
hid  left  neither  money  nor  property,  save 
a  bleak  bog  in  Galway,  and  1  became  of 
courae  a  dependant,  during  my  minority 
and  after  it,  upon  my  nncle  Charles. 

Alajor  Charles  O'Flaherty,  who  trained 
me  op  |n  the  way  I  should  go,  was  an  old 


gentleman  of  very  forbidding  aspect.  His 
beauty  had  never  been  of  the  highest 
order;  so  much  the  reverse  that,  he  had  in 
his  youth  been  named  Apollo,  on  the 
principle  of  ^^Iticus  a  non  lucendo.*'  His 
title  of  major  he  held  from  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  as  my  nncle  Charles  was  a  true 
Catholic,  (all  to  keeping  lent,)  and  he  was 
of  course  refused  **  service"  at  home. 
During  his  experience  in  the  Au$ti*ian 
army,  he  had  been  complimented  with  a 
quantity  of  cuts  in  the  visage,  which  caused 
a  beholder  to  imagine  that  his  face  had 
been  at  some  remote  period,  a  target  for 
the  infernal  machine.  The  autobiography 
of  Major  O'Flaherty,  would  form  an  in- 
teresting volume,  worth  forty  "  last  new 
novels,"  for  he  had  in  his  youth  been  a 
member  of  the  learned  profession,though  not 
of  such  note  as  to  merit  mention  in  **  Law 
and  Lawyers."  Whether  it  was  with  some 
remote  anticipation  of  fighting  his  way  to 
the  bench  with  the  "  saw-handles,"  or  of 
confuting  opposing  council  with  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Phcenix,  that  my  uncle  Charles 
turned  his  attention  to  the  bar,  I  may  not 
now  determine.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  more 
pugnacious  gentleman  never  covered  the 
bump  of  combativeness  with  a  wig,  than 
was  the  "  Connaught  councillor,**  as  the 
population  of  Dublin  denominated  my 
maternal  relation.     ^ 

While  he  was  a  student,  I  have  heard  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  pleading  very  often, 
that  is — of  pleading  ** guilty"  or  "not 
guilty,"  to  an  indictment  for  a  grievous 
assault  followed  up  by  battery.  At  length 
my  good  uncle  presented  himself  before 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  he  who  had  been 
so  often  placed  at  the  bar,  was  at  \2^t  called 
to  it.  But,  alas,  it  was  the  Connaught 
counsellors  fate  to  experience  the  truth  of 
the  sentiment,  that  "  many  are  called  but 
few  chosen,"  for,  from  term  to  term, 
and  from  year  to  year,  he  trod  the  hall  of 
the  Courts,  a  virgin,  briefless,  "  bewail- 
ing  his  virginity." 

At  length,  however,  a  gentleman  from 
beyond  the  bridge  of  Athlone,  became 
bankrupt,  and  from  some  oversight  in  his 
mercantile  concerns,  he  was  unfortunately 
indicted  for  felony.  The  evil  genius 
which  pursued  him  thus  far,  didf  not 
quit  him  there,  for  ^*suadente  diaboloy* 
he  retained  my  uncle  Charles  as  his 
counseK 

My  uncle  had  well  nigh  begun  to  de- 
spair of  ever  being  honoured  with  a  brief  ;but 
the  spell  was  now  broken,  and  Richard 
himself  again.    The  days  though,  short. 
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to  the  eyes  of  the  prisoner^  appeared  tm-* 
uiually  long  to  my  uncle,  as  he  travailed 
to  be  delivered  of  his  oration ;  but»  *<  the 
longest  lane,"  saith  the  adage,  **  turns  some* 
where,"  and  Mr.  Blake  was  at  last  placed 
at  the  bar.  The  counsel  for  the  crown 
had  ceased,  and  the  Connaught  counsellor 
got  upon  his  legs*  His  oratidn,  I  am 
sorry  to  record,  is  lost  to  literature  for 
ever,  (would  it  were  in  my  possession,  thai 
I  might  give  it  to  D'Israeli.)  It  was  really 
a  curious  thing  of  its  kind.  There  was  a 
dead  silence  in  court,  for  judges,  jury, 
bar,  and  visitors,  were  alike  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  meaning  the  speaker  intended 
to  convey.  The  speech  continued  for  a 
considerable  time,  still  as  mystified  as 
ever^  when  the  euphonious  voice  of  Mr; 
Blake  was  heard  from  the  dock,  exclaim* 
ing— 

<<  Counsellor  OTIaherty,  is  it  prosecutin' 
me  ye  are  ?" 

*'  Silence  T'  auoth  the  crier. 

This  was  trying  indeed  to  my  uncle*8 
Dcrve;  he  got  through  with  his  speech, 
however,  and  the  counsel  for  the  crown 
immediately  said — 

*<  We  rest  here  my  lord." 

^erely  because  be  could  rest  on  no  tan- 
gible point  in  my  uncle's  tirade.  The  jury 
withdnt  leaving  the  box  found  Mr.  Blake 
guilty^  and  that  individual  as  he  was  about 
to  be  conducted  to  prison,  turning  to  my 
unde,  said  very  strenuously — 

<<  If  it  plaizes  God  to  let  me  out  agin, 
Counsellor,  by  my  sowl  Til  settle  wid  ^ot#, 
for  youVe  made  me  the  blissid  marthyr." 

The  laugh  of  the  bar  was  too  nltich  for 
my  uncle,  he  ran  out  of  the  courts  and 
hauling  off  his  wig  and  gown,  he  pitched 
them  into  the  street,  to  the  infinite  grati- 
flcation  of  tlie  beholders,  and  next  day  he 
was  in  Connemara.  Some  months  after 
he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Austrian 
army,  and  sunk  the  "  Connaught  Coun- 
sellor^ for  ever. 

This  is  the  version  of  my  uncle's  legal 
career,  usually  given  by  his  fViend  Captain 
CFlanagan,  when  under  the  influence  of 
an  eighth  tumbler ;  but  I  am  sorry  that  in 
my  capacity  of  editor,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  dissent  from  tlie  statement,  so  fkr  as 
it  refbrf  to  the  prisoner'*  partiag  oeti« 
versation  with  his  counseL  Howevtr,  a^ 
CaptaiaO*Flanagan  wasno^to  be  supposed 
conversant  with  jurisprudence,  we  will 
even  t^e  it  as  it  is,  and  be  thankfel. 

My  uncle'a  second  profession  proved 
much  more  congenial  than  his  firsts  and 
be  retired  foQ  of  boaours  from  tbe  iervio# 


of  the  Emperor.  The  longing  whiek 
seizes  the  soul  of  every  exile,  did  n#^ 
spare  the  old  hussar,  and  ray  uncle  oanM 
home  to  lay  his  bones  **  beyond  the  Shan- 
non,^' with  a  profusion  of  whisker  and 
moustache,  a  considerable  quantity  off 
gold,  a  wooden  leg,  and  the  grand  crosa 
of  Maria  Theresa.  He  was  many  years 
older  than  my  mother^  but  he  had  loved 
her  dearly ;  and  often  did  he  sit  in  the  old 
dusky  study,  as  the  gorgeous  tints  of  a 
summer  eve  were  fading  into  the  ethereal 
night  of  June,  and  gaze  upon  my  ohildisb 
countenance,  till  the  big  tears  rolled  thick 
and  scalding,  over  the  furrows  whic^  asaiiy 
a  foeman's  steel  had  left  in  his  Atce.  The 
days  of  my  early  childhood  were  passed 
in  an  unbroken  monotony.  Separated 
fVom  the  converse  of  other  boys,  1  mad6 
acquaintance  and  friends  of  my  unde'e 
domestics,  and  many  a  stoleti  trip  did  I 
take  with  a  half  Servant,  half  whipper-io^ 
wIm  answered  to  the  elegant  cognomen  of 
Col.  Sometimes  we  would  fi^h  far  « 
whole  day  three  leagues  from  land  in  the 
deep  sea,  and  sometimes  we  bounded  like 
the  chamois  fVom  diff  to  ellff,  or  surong 
each  other  by  ropes  from  the  summit  of  a 
yawning  precipice,  to  rob  the  ne^  of  thCi 
sea-fowl.  There  were  certain  hours  during 
which  I  attended  the  prelecttotw  o£  t\m 
village  schoolmaster :  and  as  my  unele  wa« 
a  punctual  man,  and  had  served  in  a  strict 
school,  these  hours  were  sacred  to  xnj  In- 
struction alone.  From  " Misther  O'Kane,** 
as  my  preceptor  was  called,  I  reeeived  the 
rudiments  of  Lsitin  and  Or^»ek,  with  a  so^ 
ficieiit  smattering  of  science  to  warrant 
my  attempting  the  duties  of  a  fireshman. 

Contrary,  however,  to  the  usual  customt 
in  such  cases  obterved,  my  departure  for 
the  University  was  delayed  for  some  yeara ; 
until  I  should  be  as  my  uncle  expressed  rt^ 
of  sufficient  bodily  prowess  to  fight  tny 
way  with  the  rising  generation  of  Irelitoid'^ 
omameBts.  The^  intervening  years  were 
passed  hi  the  usual  routine  of  duties  ro*^ 
cumbent  on  a  juvenile  squireen.  I  ftad 
rcsigoed  the  fishing-tackle  in  favour  ol 
the  houndsi  and  hunthig  for  sea-guil's  nesta,* 
had  given  w«y  to  honting  the  fox.  Aibclt 
I  felt  ifi  eomfbrtable  as  need  be,  trhiVt 
pursuing  thia  mode  of  life,  yet  as  Ma|b^ 
G'FUtkerty  h«d  no  pretenstons  to  imiiior- 
taKty,  it  was  nece^ary  that  I  should  thiiA 
of  taking  my  fbrtone  at  the  flood.  My 
uocle's  mterest  at  the  Austritti  court  wa« 
still  very  considerable,  and  hhi  intention^  I 
beHftve^  watf  to  have  transmitted  me  to  the 
oiire  of  Mfllo  field  manhatiit  Vk&ml.    T# 
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qariHy  m^,  however,  to  make  known  my 
wmH  io  eootinental  parlance,  it  vas  ne» 
oettary  for  me  to  proceed  for  inatruction 
to  the  metropolia ;  and  as  my  nncle  consi- 
dered the  University  the  beau-Ideal  of 
collegiate  institutions^  for  teaching  a  young 
gentlenan  to  elbow  his  way  throngh  the 
world,  it  was  determined  that  I  should 
enrol  my  name  amongst  the  denisent  df 
TXLD,  while  I  attended  the  instructions 
of  M«mu  L'EtoiL  Hud  it  not  been  that 
ny  vnele's  right  leg  was  w6oden«  and  iak 
left  gouty,  he  would  have  himself  conduc- 
ted me  to  Dublin.  As  it  was^  he  merely 
cautioiied  me  against  associating  on  any 
account  with  a  student  of  divinity,  pre« 
settled  me  with  his  own  saw  handles, 
and  eoneluded  by  assuring  me  that  my 
share  of  his  posthumous  goods  and  ohat<* 
tete  woldd  precisely  amount  to  dne  shil« 
ling,  provided  he  ever  knew  of  my  either 
givirig  or  taking  an  apology.  Next  (faiy  I 
MUrted  for  my  destination,  in  compamy  with 
two  neighbouring  scions,  by  name  Boyle 
and  Browne^  We  reached  Athlone  that 
evening,  find  remaining  fur  the  night  in 
that  boundary  of  nations,  w6  proceeded 
nfxt  mommg  on  our  journey,  in  the  inside 
of.  a  vet  J  ponderous  coachi  yelept  the 
**  Fly-away."  Our  entrance  into  Corllege 
was  accompanied  with  very  little  eclat ;  we 
managed  to  get  passed,  however,  and  th^re 
weee  none  of  ua  very  desirous  of  further 
distineSioB* 

The  redoubted  8am  Weller  somewhere 
iiQra,  that  the  maid  servants  df  the  inns  of 
foort  are  called  **  laundresses,"  because 
*'  they  has  a  mortal  awershin'  to  wavhin^ 
anything,"  and  so  it  Would  appear  are'  eet^ 
tain  young  genllenien  called  ^<  students,^ 
beeause  they  "  go  about  thinking  of  no« 
thing  at  all.'*  That  I  and  my  friendv 
^yle  and  Browne  belonged  to  that  tn- 
feresting  class^  I  will  not  deny.  A  review^ 
^  race,  or  a  pugilistie  encounter  had  inii^ 
niteiy  more  charms  for  us  than  morning 
pray  era;  aad  the  most  grievous  reghlatkm 
0i  Uie  University  we  held  to  be  that  of 
iliutting  the  (t<^*  ^  twelve  of  the  o'clock. 
Thia  regulation  we  had  iat  a  long  time 
masaged  to  elude  by  a  certain  masonie 
process  of  mekdiie  magnetism.  But  an 
unforiunate  piece  of  dipJemacy, «  ia  Tal- 
lajtimdy  on  the  pare  of  Mr.  Boyle,  caused 
llie  rule  in  our  ease  to  be  observed  witb 
the  atriatoai  attention,  so  that  we  were  fe- 
ki€tant]y  compelled,  like  FalstafP,  to  ''  e»- 
cbew  sack  and  looae  company,''  and 
tlienceferth  to  keep  canonical  hours.  Boyle 
kftd  bgaitod  Irem^  tioie  to  tnaethat^  h«A 


invented  a  moat  admirable  plan  of  obtain- 
ing admission  after  twelve,  and  that  he 
would  on  some  fkvourabte  opportunity  put 
it  in  practice  fbr  the  mutual  edification  of 
the  porters  and  himself.  It  happened  that 
we  were  6ne  evening  patronising  the 
drama  to  a  very  late  hour.  The  rubicon 
had  not,  however,  been  past,  and  we  were 
hurrying  eollegewards  with  all  alacrity^ 
when  the  voice  of  the  pdst  office  clock 
told  as  that  admissioff  woold  be  rather  an 
expensive  matter.  Here  now  wa»  an  6p« 
portonfty  fbr  Boyle  to  immortalise  himself, 
and  he  prepared  to  put  his  plan  in  prac- 
ti6e.  Acdordhifgly,  as  soon  Us  he  came 
sufficiently  near  the  gate,  he  made  a  spring 
forwards,  and  sei^g  something  Apparently 
(torn  the  ground,  roared  ont — 

•«  Why,  what  the  devil  can  thft  be  ?**  a!f 
he  brought  a  large  paper  parcel  forward  to 
the  lamp  to  exAndne  it  The  attention  of 
the  porter  was  arreted,  and  whe/i  Boyle 
exclaffmed,  ««  Tobacco  I  as  I'm  a  sin^r. 
Charley,  hav6  you  lost  any  ?" 

Charley,  who  was  an  inveferate  smoker, 
fell  into  the  tra^,  and  opening  the  ^af  e  M 
came  out  to  tfs,  strongly  protesting  thai 
the  weed  was  htf  particular  propefty.  No# 
was  our  tlto^,  and  danThg  hito  the  Open 
gate,  the  paper,  which  of  cotfrse  tlontain^d 
nothing,  wae  thrown  to  the  disconfrfitM 
Charley.  Boyle's  trramph  was,  however, 
too  com]^e,  as  out  sKd  experf^nce  oflen 
took  occasion  to  remind  us.  We  had  fcft 
soilie  ensnfng  #eeks  beeti'  wiie  Enough  to 
eschew  hrte  hours,  at  )ea^  on  such  eve6< 
rngs  as  o«ir  friend  Charley  iva«  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  college  gat6.  But  otfr  clas- 
sical pttrsuits  led  6s  to  ascertain  from  Ho-' 
race  that  *<  no  mortal  is  fck  ev^r  on  ht^ 
guard?*  and  had  we  never  r*ad  the  apho- 
rism of  the  Latin  poet,  We  shonW  have  as- 
certained h  from  ikff  ndMe  selves. 

In  the  days  of  which  I  write,  Donny-? 
brook  w^  in  it^  imdlmini^hed  hi^tre.  In- 
deed had  any  Cassandra-Kke  prophet  ven- 
tored  to  predict  that  an^  ferf  are  ford  mayor 
wot^M  have  the  temerity  fo  pr^clsiirh  dawnr 
the  gatl»ertng  of  the  jaekeens  together,  o^ 
that  the  elastic  sph'lt  of  Donnybrook  fair 
could  be  broken  by  a  paper  proclamation, 
be  would  assuredly  ha-ve  met  ^Ith  the  re- 
ward of  theTfojan  prophetess,  if  he  had  met 
with  notMng  worse.  The  great  day  fo^ 
celebrating  the  ergiesr  of  Dontiybrool  had 
arrived,  and  we  wer^  etiabled  for  the  first 
day  to  re^hit  the  temptation.  But  on  the 
aeoond  thomtng  a#  Mr.  Browne  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  hit  wib  unusually  gity,  and 
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mined  to  brave  all  dangers  and  proceed  to 
the  fair.  We  accordingly  went  oot  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  search  of  a  coach, 
jingle,  then  the  favourite  vehicle,  car,  or 
other  convey  ance  whatsoever,  but  although 
somebody  has  called  Dublin,  <*the  most 
car-drivingest  city  in  the  world,"  yet 
were  all  the  stands  and  street  corners 
empty,  and  not  a  vehicle  to  be  seen.  We 
applied  to  more  than  one  jarvey-like  indi- 
vidual in  our  necessity,  but  all  the  infor- 
mation we  received  was  a  suggestion  to 
"  enquire  for  a  car  at  the  castle,"  or  to 


**  K®  ^.Y  **y  •" 


^e  had  traversed  most  hotels  and  post* 
ing  establishments  in  the  city,  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  discovering  a  locomotive, 
but  all  tp  no  purpose ;  and  as  hope  deferred 
maketh  the  heart  sick,  we  were  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  Alma  Mater,  when 
a  car  issued  from  college,  having  one  va- 
cant seat  The  occupants  were  fortunately 
acquaintances  of  mine,  and  upon  it  I  got  my- 
selfestablished,  and  Boyle  and  Browne  sud- 
denly remembering  that  they  had  made 
acquaintance  with  a  countryman,  who 
could  probably  accommodate  them,  we 
appointed  to  meet  in  Donnybrook,  and 
drove  off.  We  had  been  about  an  hour  in 
the  fair,  and  were  walking  about  in  admi- 
ration of  the  goodly  company,  when  our 
attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
approach  of  an  enormous  mourning  coach, 
in  the  centre  of  a  considerable  crowd  of 
the  <<  pisantry,"  who  appeared  highly  de- 
lighted at  the  conduct  of  its  occupants. 

^  Leave  the  coach,  let  go  the  traces,  or 
by  my  soul  Til  shoot  one  of  you  T  ex- 
claimed a  voice  from  the  interior,  with 
which  I  thought  I  was  familiar. 

**  Is  it  to  a  funeral  y  er  goin'?  arrah  who's 
dead  ?"  roared  the  mob. 

'^1  warn  ye  this  third  time  to  leave 
that" 

"  Arrah  1  driver,  where'sy'er  hat-scarf?" 

The  crowd  had  got  larger  and  larger, 
until  it  comprehended  the  greater  portion 
of  the  fair,  when  a  gentleman  in  a  white 
hat  suggested  the  propriety  of  raising  the 
"  Irish  cry."  Never  was  the  Grand  Lama 
more  quickly  obeyed;  in  three  seconds 
the  ululation  was  deafening.  Whereupon 
the  doors  of  the  coach  flew  open,  and 
Messrs.  Browne  and  Boyle  issued  from  the 
interior,  administering  the  shillelah  very 
unsparingly  to  all  within  their  reach.  Fn  a 
few  minutes  a  general  row  ensued,  and  Mr. 
Boyle  having  caftually  exclaimed,  <<  Huzza 
for  Connemara  I"  a  very  formidable  party 
girded  themaelvei  for  the  slaughter  on  their 


behalf.  By  the  time  we  managed  to  get  our 
two  friends  extracted  from  the  crowd,  their 
persons  had  suffered  considerably  from 
"  the  pressure  from  without." 

We  adjourned  to  a  tent,  not  without 
anticipation  on  my  part  of  having  the  said 
tent  stormed  in  a  very  summary  manner, 
which    fear    was,    however,    unfounded. 
Here  we  learned  that  the  eccentric  vehicle 
had  been  hired  to  them  by  their  *'  ac- 
quaintance," with  a  very  correct  assurance 
that  '^  the  lord  lieutenant  would  not  be 
there  in  the  leks  of  itf  and  that  they  had 
accepted  it  without  any  other  comment  on 
their  part,  than   a  desire  expressed  by 
Boyle,  to  know  the  probable  use  of  certain 
little  tubes  standing  up  out  of  tlie  top,  from 
which  the  plumes  had  been   unscrewed. 
These,  their  acquaintance  informed  them, 
caused  the  vehicle  to  go  "  free  of  toll  ;** 
with   this  assurance  they    started,    and 
nothing  of  importance  had  occurred  till 
their  marked  reception  in  Donnybrook. 
The  evening  was  spent  as  most  evenings 
were  spent,  in  that  now  deserted  locality,, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  hostile  demon- 
stration on  the  part  of  Mr.  Browne,  when 
a  gentleman  of  the  sock  and  buskin,  at- 
tempted to  ponrtrav  a  Connaughtman  on 
the  stage,  our  evenmg  was  passed  in  com- 
parative quiet. 

But,  alas!  we  were  unmindful  of  the 
fact,  that  this  particular  evening  was 
«  Charley's  night,"  and  that,  that  injured 
individual  was  '<  nursing  his  wrath  to  keep 
it  warm."  The  clocks  were  ringing  tiiree 
as  our  car  rolled  down  Grafton -street,  and 
as  we  drew  up  in  College-green,  the  Uni- 
versity appeared  as  if  it  had  been  never 
inhabited ;  weattempted  the  gate,  and  were 
answered  by  our  friend  Charley,  that  there 
was  no  admission :  prayers,  bribes,  and  en- 
treaties, were  unavailing,  and  we  turned 
away  in  despair.  Browne  suggested 
scahng  the  walls.  We  attempted,  it  and 
were  taken  to  the  watch-house  **on  sus- 
picion," but  of  what  the  watchman  could 
not  tell.  Nevertheless,  we  were  confined 
till  morning,  when,  after  being  fined,  we 
returned  to  college  and  had  the  honour  of 
an  interview  with  the  Dean,  who  after- 
wards brought  us  before  the  board.  Being 
in  Donnybrook  was  not  held  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  our  attempt  at  a  forcible 
entry,  and  we  were  rusticated.  With  a 
light  heart,  and  a  very  unequivocal  feeling 
towards  the  heads  of  the  University,  I  set 
out  for  Galway.  When  1  arrived  at  my 
uncle*s,  I  found  that  there  was  a  letter 
Uien  on  \fA  way  to  Dublin  td  reed  me.  ^a  ' 
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old  friend  who  commanded  the  militia  ofa 
distl^)t  county,  had  offered  him  a  lieuten- 
ancy for  me,  and  he  had  determined  to 
accept  it     My  uncle  that  night  burned 


with  his  own  hands  my  cap  and  gowU)  and 
in  a  week  after  I  joined  the  regiment  al 
the  assize  town  of  L 


CHAPTER   II. 
THE    WARLIKE    SQUIRE. 


Ihad  joined  the  regiment  for  some  time, 
when  one  tempestuous  morning  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  of  grace,  **  ninety- 
seven,"  1  received  an  order  to  proceed 
with  a  detachment  to  the  mansion  of  Ga- 
briel Jones,  Esq.,  who  was  threatened  by 
the  disaffected  with  a  nocturnal  visit,  in 
token  of  the  manner  in  which  they  appre- 
ciated his  conduct  as  a  magistrate  of  the 
county  of  L  ,  in  capturing  sundry 

small  farmers  and  hedge  schoolmasters, 
and  having  them  lodged  in  the  county  gaol, 
on  charges  of  disaffection  and  disloyalty. 
Whether  it  was,  that  the  state  of  the 
weather  gave  so  little  promise  of  a  com- 
fortable march,  or  that  1  could  not  at  times 
suppress  a  tendency  to  compare  the  joys 
of  the  mess- table  with  the  probable  plea- 
sures of  the  mansion  of  "  Castle  Jones," 
certain  it  is,  that  I  received  the  order 
for  immediate  departure  with  no  great 
alacrity. 

The  Royal  M ^  Militia  had  been 

lociated  in  an  assize  town,  where  the  go- 
Temment  had  been  given  to  understand, 
that  the  rebels  were  particularly  numer- 
ous ;  and  where  a  few  weeks  before  their 
arrival,  divers  of  the  peasantry  had  been 
heard  to  declare,  in  a  state  of  inebriety, 
that  they  would  disrobe  the  rector,  and 
place  the  curate  and  parish  clerk  upon  the 
steeple  of  the  church.  Now  the  said  rec- 
tor considering  these  declarations  rather 
disrespectful,  and  the  curate,  whatever  de- 
sire he  might  have  had  for  rising  in  the 
church,  not  having  the  least  penchafU  for 
the  steeple,  the  matter  reached  forthwith 
the  ears  of  the  ^<  powers  that  be,*'  and  the 
gaHaDt  M s  were  dismissed  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  loyal  li^es. 

We  had  been  some  months  in  L— -■ 
before  my  departure  for  the  domicile  of 
Gabriel  Jones,  and  our  time  had  sped 
•*  riffh^  pteasauntlie."  Balls,  f^tes,  sup- 
pew,  ^1  the  machinery  of  gaiety  of  which 
L'  was  capable,  were  put  in  requisi- 
tion, and  it  is  not  i^trange  that  the  ^  notice 
to  (jfut,"  on  the  eve  of  a  grand  display^ 


should  come  to  me  like  gall  and  worm- 
wood; and  that  the  small  round  face  of  the 
red-haired  sergeant,  should  seem  to  my 
e^'cs  like  the  visage  of  him  who 

"  Drew  Priam's  curtains  at  the  dead  of  night." 

But  in  this  perverse  world,  all  is  disap- 
pointment, and  the  Royal  M Militia 

was  the  world  in  miniature.  So,  since 
there  was  no  help  for  my  troubles, .  I  de- 
scended to  the  barrack-yard,  cursing  mili- 
tary magistrates  in  general,  and  Gabriel 
Jones  in  particular,  with  a  hearty  maledic- 
tion. My  brother  subs  were  eloquent 
upon  the  subject  of  the  rural  felicity  1  was 
about  to  enjoy,  and,  amid  many  requests, 
"to  remember  them  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  and  family."  I  joined  my  party  as 
they  stood  drawn  up  in  the  square. 

"  How  many  miles  is  it,  sergeant  ?" 

"  Fourteen,  sir." 

"Which  way?' 

"  West'ard  over  the  mountains." 

"  March  !*' 

The  sun  had  been  set  more  than  an  hour, 
and  the  moon  had  risen,  pale  and  watery^ 
when  the  sergeant  announced  that  we  were 
approaching  the  locality  of  which  we  were 
in  quest.  The  day  had  been  one  of  continued 
and  unceasing  rain,  and  the  approach  to 
Castle  Jones,  was  by  a  road,  which  would 
have  given  Mac  Adam  the  hysterics.  Some* 
times  as  I  trod  on,  resigned  to  my  un- 
toward fate,  my  foot  alighted  on  a 
large  stone,  elevated  considerably  above 
its  fellows,  and  on  my  descent  from  that 
temporary  pinnacle,  I  plunged  into  a 
pond  of  water,  with  an  impetus  not  at  all 
welcome  either  to  myself  or  my  nearest 
neighbour.  In  this  way  we  proceeded 
some  distance,  round  what  appeared  to  be 
the  enclosure  ofa  demesne  of  considerable 
extent  At  length,  we  reached  a  turn  in 
the  road,  where  it  was  jomed  by  two  othenK 
Here  we  were  altc^ether  at  a  lost. 

"  Where  have  we  got  to  now,  sergeant  ?* 

«•  WeU  indeed,  air,  I  can't  tell." 

We  atood  for  a  few  nJautflsii&decicMi 
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during  ni'hicli  I  could  scarc^j  bftnith  th^ 
ireflection  from  my  mind  o^  the  •*  otiumcum 
dignitatis  enjoyed  at  that  momepi  by  the 

remainder  of  the  gallant  M s.     My 

reverie  was  interrupted,  however,  by  the 
announcement  from  one  of  the  men,  that  a 
countryman  was  approaching,  who  could 
probably  afford  us  some  information. 
When  that  personage  came  sufficiently 
near,  I  demanded  if  the  way  before  us  led 
to  Castle  Jones. 

*<  The  road  to  the  left's  the  way  to  Cap- 
tain Jones's,  yer  honour,'*  was  the  reply. 

<*  Is  there  not  a  gate  We  somewhere  ?" 
asked  ooje  of  tlie  joien. 

^  There  was  a  gate  just  here,  but  the 
captain  closed  it  up  for  fraid  of  the  rebels.  * 

^  Of  what  is  he  captain  7"  I  asked. 

<<  Of  the  Slacht-pa-brek  Cfiva^ry,  qrcfr 
honour,^  he  returned. 

I  threw  him  an  equivalent  for  bis  infer- 
mation,  and  amid  a  profusion  of  thanks 
find  prayer*  for  my  weUare,  1  entered  the 
demesne  of  Castle  Jones. 

Our  way  lay  between  two  lines  of  nob^ 
elms,  which  continued  for  a  gr^t  distance 
towards  the  mansion*  Wbe^  we  iMue^ 
from  beneath  the  treesy  however,  an  obsta- 
cle of  consideraj[)le  magnit^d^  pr^eptecl 
itself,  in  thi^  form  of  a  high  wajj^  bearing 
token  of  having  been  recently  repaired,  in 
tlie  centre -of  which  was  a  gate  made  of 
new  wood,  well  studded  wit^  iroiu  I  de- 
sired one  of  the  men  to  knock,  The  echoes 
reverberated  ffr  into  the  woodsi  but  still 
no  answer  was  given  from  within.  At  last 
we  could  distinctly  hear  voipes^  apparently 
in  angry  disqussio^i. 

"  Cfiu't  ye  challenge  ?''  whiisp<er^d  one. 

<<Let  the  sentbry  challenge,*'  replied 
the  second. 

<*  I  was  never  allow.ed  ^  be  lentbr^ 
since  I  shot  th^  pow  in  mistake  for  a  uni- 
ted-man." 

After  a  long  time  ^pent  ii^  fliiuch  colloquy, 
jduring  which  we  kept  continually  knock- 
v^gf  a  voice  from  within  th^  gate  de^ 
^an^ed — 

"  Who  is  it  goe^  th^re?*' 

"  Th,^  party  frpp^'  L .     Whrt  the 

4evU  have  yqu  been  about,  friend,  that 
yov  could  n^i;  open  the  gate  before  ?" 

^*'  Och,  tbei^,,  hu^  ye'U  be  the  welc<>me 
Vifkfx  to  the  cai^AMn  this  night,"  r^t^urned 
the  owner  of  the  voice,  a  tall  raw-boned 
ja^ive,  a*  he  ^did  the  VpJltSp  ai>d  opeigi^ 
the  door,  n^itli^A^t.  $,v^r  aUuduag  if^  i^y  <|u^f- 
tion. 

•' Is  C^ti^f^^ti^^fxf^lm^V^  I de- 


«  Teu're  just  at  it,  sir ;  but  y w'd  better 
follow  me,  as  there's  but  one  way  of  get- 
ting into  the  castle,  and  *tis  not  like  that  i| 
stranger  would  find  it  The  captaip  has 
the  grand  enthrance  closed  and  defended, 
ye  see,  for  the  times  is  coorse." 

With  this  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
reasons  of  the  economy  of  the  household, 
our  guide  proceeded,  and  we  followed  kim. 
We  entered  the  mansion,  by  what  we  ai^ 
posed  to  be  a  side  door,  and  threaded  pas- 
sages which  certainly  for  a  long  time  ap- 
t eared  to  lead  to  nothing*  At  length, 
oweyer,  >ye  approached  the  habitations  of 
xsi^^9  where  I  was  handed  over  to  the  care 
of  a  functionary  in  yellow  plush,  who  ^di- 
£trj^  n^e  Ipto  the  presence  of  GabrieUofte^ 
Esq. 

Just  at  the  precise  period  of  my  arrival, 
Captain  Jones  was  occupied  in  the  study 
of  one  of  those  interesting  documentSs  si^ 
unpleasant  to  the  imagination  of  mapy  f 
rural  justice,  find  which  are  known  to  the 
vulgar  a^  Hocl^ite  notices. 

Gabriel  Jones,  Esq.,  for  who^e  de^u^ 
I  had  suffered  such  a  mai'tyrdon^  was  a 

S^llitleKnan  of  a  most  lilliputian  presence. 
U  hair  was  short  and  grizzled,  and  his 
ey^  d%rk,  piercing  and  distrustful.  J^if 
J9^Qt^th  wi^  small  and  well-formed,  bifl  it 
was  surmoi^n^  by  a  uose  which  ^?er 
aj;id  ^non  appeared  to  b^  assajle^  by  som^ 
VUgratetuI  pdour,  if  one  might  j,udge  fr^oa 
its  contortions,  and  the  action  of  the  ^osr- 
(rii|).  |Jis  chin  extended  forward  Ifom 
above  a  stiff  military  stock,  apd  a  red  oo^ 
ilfichly  laced,  with  two  gorg^ou^  ePjaijJcts, 
§y[j^9rne(l  h^s  outer  man.  His  netner  ex- 
tremities were  encasi^d  in  9.  pf  ir  of  formji- 
dable  jackboots,  into  which  .descei^dl^4  f 

fair  of  buckskin  '^unn^entionablei,'*  (and 
might  ^d,  *<  un;m9ginablesw''  for  ^^^ 
tainly  their  appearance  in  size  and  mikt 
was  unique.)  A  dragoon  heln^et  and  aii 
enormous  sabre  lay  on  the  table,  bjeside 
which  be  w^  sitting,  busied  in  ^is  v^ry 
alarming  studv.  The  servant,  op  brmging 
mc  in  sight  of  the  warrior,  had  l^ft  n>e  to 
shift  for  myself,  ^id  clearing  my  t]^,r9at  ^ 
a  prelude  to  ipaking  a  spee^bi  by  ,w|y  of 
introducing  myself,  I  alarmed  the  quick 
senses  of  my  host. 

<<  What's  that,  in  the  name  of  G.o4!^**  be 
exclaiq^ed» 

"  Mr.  D'Arcy  of  the  M— * fb"  1 1^ 

plied. 

'<OhJ  Lieuiena^  D*Arcy.  $jur,  Tm 
▼fry  glqid  ti)  see  you.  Rless  ipy  »<Hy, 
whi^  a  fright  you  gave  m^  What  atreng^ 
^s-iiyqjir  party,  Mr.  ^ 
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**  Wfcy  we  are  preOy  piroiig.  I  fbouM 
tappos^  we  will  be  able  to  repel  any  bo«T 
lite  Wsit  ibe  disaiected  may  thiok  F<>P«r 
to  make  to  Caatle  Jooea." 

M  You  make  light  of  the  danger^  do  you, 
air?  Then  let  me  tell  you,  iiere  h  a 
thmteniog  notice  tbat  was  tbrpwn  into 
ny  carriage  on  the  king's  highway  at  noon 
t»»day.  Read  it,  sir ;  there  tbey  tell  me 
thai  yiey  will  bum  my  houae  and  then  skin 
ne,  Mr.  D*Aroy,  and  nail  my  skin  on  my 
baH  door !  Sir,  what  sort  of  treatment 
«Mld  that  be  for  a  magiatraie  of  the 
fVBOty?*' 

<^  I  should  consider  it  very  bad  treat- 
ment for  any  man/*  I  replied,  as  I  took  the 
war-breathing  itoicttment  from  his  haoda 
and  read; — 

'<Ceptiji  Joans  or  Squ^r^  /oanp  or  j^hatever 
j^or  rile  naim  is" 

'*  Quit  protecutin  poor  unfortunate  boys  for 
unitin'  joubad  better  or  we'll  lig^t  our  pipes  at 
Ibeaainm  of  cattle  Jones  ai^  we'U  al^in  yourself 
sad  Pieree  Ryan  the  infojrmin  cuffii^  aiid  sale  your 
^uns  on  .tbe  hall-door. 

Takewarnin*.  N.B — WeMl  take  the  yung  ashes 
JbrPikeahafts.-  ^ 

^Now,  alrT  exclaimed  the  suliject  of 
iht  threat,  when  I  had  dedphej^  tb^ 
manoscript,  <<  ypu  see  that  I  did  not  send 
for  military  aid  without  good  reason.  The 
peasantry  of  thb  country,  sir,  are  nngrate- 
Ibl — ungrateful,  sir,  and  treacherous.  I 
kave  rewarded  them  for  becoming  protest- 
ants,  given  each  of  them  a  pair  ok*  shoes, 
llie  first  Sunday  they  went  to  church,  and 
bog  firee,  sir — b<^  free  and  wiJthuut  rent, 
and  yet  ibis  is  the  way  they  would  treat 
me.  Skin  me !  and  naU  my  skin  upon  the 
doorr 

1  could  not  but  qrmpathise  ipdtfa  Cap- 
Mn  Jones's  sorrow  at  the  ingratitude  of 
the  peasantry,  and  yet  1  could  offer  hut 
little  comfort,  as  his  outward  roan  so  exci- 
ted mr  risibility,  tbat  I  dared  not  trust 
aayself  to  speak.  He  was  marching  hur- 
riedly across  the  floor ;  his  person  still 
etwot,  and  bis  helmet,  which  he  had  donned 
in  bfa  excitement,  sitting  on  one  side  of 
hie  bead  in  a  most  formidable  fashion, 
tipbile  still  as  he  walked,  the  motion  ap-  ' 
peared  to  be  produced  by  the  jackboots, 
which  seemed  to  cause  bis  person  to  pro- 
gren  whether  he  desired  it  or  not 
*  Pertnnately  for  me,  just  as  my  desire  of 
eaebianatioB  was  becoming  unmanageable, 
the  door  opened,  and  a  servant  putting  in  * 
Ma  hm4  called  out,  »  Captain  P' 

«*Well,  sir/  exclaimed  tha  Hide  man; 
«aoM'M«poiitiage,eb?^ 


<*  Plaise  yer  boner,  they're  cuttin  the 
ash  poles  in  the  back  croft" 

"Who'se  cutting  them,  eh,  sirrah? 
Whose  cutting  them  ?*'  exclaimed  Jones, 
purple  with  rage,  seizing  the  fire-shovel. 

••  Plaise  yer  honer,  the  united ,"  but 

here  his  answer  was  cut  short  by  the  fire- 
shovel,  which  he  managed  to  elude  by 
closing  the  door,  against  which  it  struck, 
and  rebounding  made  its  exit  through  the 
parlour  window.  For  a  moment  the  power 
of  utterance  appeared  to  have  deserted  the 
unfortunate  magistrate.  AAer  a  ftw 
efforts,  however,  he  managed  to  exclaim, 
**  Lieutenant  D'Arcy,  we  will  resent  this 
outrage.  I  will  send  for  a  troop  of  the 
Slacht-na-brek  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and  I 
request,  sir,  that  you  will  have  your  men 
in  iieadiness  in  half  an  hour— meantime, 
supper  is  waiting  you  in  the  next  room. 
You  must  excuse  me ;  I  must  summon  my 
troop.'' 

4nd  on  warlike  cares  intent.  Captain 
Jones  flung  out  of  the  room,  without  wait- 
ing for  my  answer.  Now  I  had  upon  my 
mind,  n^  kind  of  presentiment  that  the  ex- 
pected engagement  in  the  back  crofl  would 
end  in  smoke,  and  secondly,  <<  my  fellows^ 
vere  miich  easier  collected  thau  the 
f^  Slacht-na-hrek  Yeomanry ;"  so  without 
at  c^i  participating  in  the  red  hot  flurry  of 
Captain  Jones,  I  adjourned  to  the  next  room, 
to  honour  the  viands  alone,  as  1  found  that 
Airs.  Jopea  had  been  transmitted  by  post 
to  Dublin,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
alarm  of  war. 

^  1  was  just  bringing  ijny  meal  to  a  close, 
when  the  tramp  of  horses  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  equestrian  warriors  of  Siacht- 
narbrek,  ^d  as  I  was  anxious  for  a  sight 
of  the  corps,  1  started  to  my  feet,  and  put- 
ting on  my  chapeau,  I  walked  out  into  the 
lawn. 

Here  a  Tery  motley  assemblage  met  my 
view.  In  the  centre  of  a  goodly  congre- 
gation of  juvenile  ragamuflins  of  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  rode  the  '*  cavalry." 
Some  on  horses  whiqh  would  have  graced 
an  English  dr%y  cart,  and  others  on  ani« 
mals  ^  such  diminiiive  proportions,  that 
one  could  not  help  wondering  how  their 
atrength  could  bear  the  weight  of  brass 
and  *Meatl>er  and  prunella,"  which  they 
were  doomed  to  support  At  their  head 
rode  Captain  Jooes,  looking  certainly  bet- 
ter when  progressing  by  means  of  a  gal- 
lant grey,  than  apparently  bv  the  jack- 
boots— while  he  ^as  assisted  in  his  arduous 
command  by  9ae  Lieutenant  Cooke,  who 
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humanity;  at  least  of  the  military  part  of 
it  He  was  a  tall  gentleman  of  a  very 
bilious  aspect,  habited  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Slacht-na-breks>  and  wearing  a  pair  of 
whiskers  fit  to  make  a  chasseur  jealous. 
There  was  one  peculiarity  about  his  phy- 
siognomy, however,  which  detracted  con- 
siderably from  his  beauty,  and  that  was  a 
nervous*  twitching  of  the  left  eye,  which 
caused  a  looker-on  to  suppose  that  he  was 
perpetually  winking  most  knowingly  at 
himself.  I  had  not  long  time  for  contem- 
plation of  this  personage,  for  a  proceeding 
of  a  most  extraordinary  nature,  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  dragoons,  drew  my  attention 
in  quite  a  different  direction.  This  was 
no  other  than  riding  down  the  aforesaid 
mob  of  ragamuffins  in  a  very  furious  and 
blood-thirsty  manner.  The  horse  kicked, 
plunged,  and  bit  most  terribly,  and  the 
rider  in  whose  countenance  was  pourtrayed 
the  most  lively  apprehension,  appeared  to- 
tally unable  to  controul  the  glaring  misde- 
meanour of  his  charger.  He  sat  in  his  seat 
in  a  very  unsettled  and  tottering  fashion, 
and  more  than  once  I  expected  to  see  him 
share  the  fate  of  "Goose  Gibbie,"by  being 
thrown  from  his  jackboots.  In  vain  Cap« 
tain  Jones  fiimed  and  swore.  In  vain  more 

than  one  of  the  royal  M s  attempted 

to  arrest  the  career  of  the  steed,  and  we 
were  about  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
•  the  trooper  would  fly  like  Jupiter  for  ever 
in  a  circle,  when  a  capricious  Aill  stop  on 
the  part  of  the  animal,  discharged  the  rider 
like  a  racket  ball  to  the  earth,  immediately 
beside  the  indignant  magistrate. 

"  D your  blood,  Sir,"  exclaimed  the 

Captain,  "  what  sort  of  conduct  is  that." 

"  They  called  me  nicknames,  plaize 
yer  honor,  and  I  wanted  to  frighten  them. 
But  I  forgot  it  was  Margery,  and  that  the 
divil  could  not  liould  her.  Och,  Captain 
jewel,  btU  Tve  got  the  sore  fall." 

"  I  wish  you  had  broken  your  neck, 
sir,"  returned  the  humane  Captain  Jones; 
"  do  you  hear  that,  you  rascal !  I  wish  you 
had  broken  your  neck.  It  would  have  put 
you  from  leaving  your  ranks  again." 

"  In  troth  would  it,  an'  I'm  as  much  ob- 
leeged  to  yer  honor  as  if  I  had." 

"  Not  a  word,  sirrah,  but  walk  into  the 
stables.  I'll  teach  you  to  ride,  once  I  get 
back." 

The  crest  fallen  trooper  trudged  slowly 
towards  the  rere  of  the  mansion,  and  my 
indefatigable  aide-de-camp  the  sergeaDt, 
having  all  in  readiness,  I  placed  myself  at 
the  bead  of  my  charge,  and  awaited  the 
order  to  proceed.  For  this  I  had  not  lopg 


to  wait.  Captain  Jones  was  burning  to 
avenge  the  plantation  of  ash,  and  we  imde 
for  the  back  croft  at  a  joyous  pace.  I  bad 
been  wondering  to  what  service  he  in- 
tended putting  the  cavalry,  ever  since  their 
first  appearance,  but  now  the  riddle  was 
solved.  They  were  placed  to  guard  Castle 
Jones  from  any  sudden  attack  in  oar  ab* 
sence :  and  the  only  one  of  their  number 
who  attended  us  in  our  expedition,  was  the 
redoubted  commander  himself. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  upon  our 
journey,  when  we  heard  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  us  a  confused  noise  of  yellii^ 
and  cheering,  such  as  one  might  suppose 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  base  of  the 
tower  of  Babel.  The  moon  was  at  tb« 
moment  hidden  by  dense  sable  clouds,  iumI 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  anything 
in  the  darkness  before  us.  I  commanded 
the  men  to  halt,  that  we  might  consider 
the  proper  measures  to  pursue. 

<<  Lieutenant  D'Arcy,"  exclaimed  tlie 
magistrate  in  a  very  tremulous  voices 
"  what  do  you  see,  sir?  do  you  see  any- 
thing, sir  ?  I  hope  you  are  not  going  i# 
run  away.  Lieutenant  D'Arcy." 

**  No,  sir,"  I  replied  calmly,  '<  I  am  n^i 
going  to  run  away.  Though  it  would  B«i 
much  surprise  me  to  see  ycm  doing  so." 

**  Mr.  D'Arcy  you'll  repent  your  iu8<^^ 
Gracious  God  I  is  that  a  ball  which  cut 
that  branch." 

He  had  guessed  rightly,  the  smash  of  a 
bullet  among  the  branches  was  followed  by 
the  sharp  report  of  a  fowling  piece.  Jones 
had  evidently  been  the  mark,  as  his  form 
was  distinctly  traced  against  the  sky  as  he 
sat  upon  his  tall  horse. 

"  Move  on,  Mr.  D'Arcy,"  he  exclaimed 
in  terror,  as  the  crackling  branches  fell 
about  his  ears,  <<  move  on,  sir,  Til  keep 
watch  that  they  do  not  surround  you." 

I  did  as  be  desired.  The  moon  was  just 
breaking  through  the  clouds,  and  her 
beams  fell  clear  upon  the  level  croft,  ia 
the  centre  of  which  stood  a  handful  of  dark 
figures  standing  close  together.  Our  music 
struck  up  by  my  desire,  and  as  the  sounds 
of  the  formidable  fife  and  drum  fell  upon 
their  ears,  they  dispersed  fifty  different 
ways,  without  attempting  the  slightest  re- 
sistance. We  marched  round  the  fieU 
reconnoitering  every  thicket,  but  eoukl 
find  no  trace  of  the  fugitives,  and  turmn^ 
towards  the  castle  we  set  out  again  to  joia 
the  Captain. 

My  thoughts  were  wandering  to  niAttem 
hr  more  congenial  than  pursuing  the  dia* 
affected  denizens  of  Sladit-iia-bicek»  wh«a 
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a  err  of  utter  despair,  stich  as  I  hope  I 
flbatt  not  often  hear  again,  rose  on  the 
Dight*wind,  and  the  next  moment  Captain 
Jones's  riderless  steed  sped  past  with  the 
speed  of  Gargantua. 

"  There  is  treason  here,"  thought  I,  as 
I  harried  forward  the  party,  to  ascertain 
die  fate  of  the  squire.  The  moon*s  lustre 
was  undiminished,  and  her  beams  silvered 
the  hedges  of  laurel  and  clumps  of  flower- 
ing shrubs  which  diversified  the  crofl.  In 
a  short  time  we  reached  the  spot  where 
Captain  Jones  was  to  have  <<  defended  our 
rare,^  but  he  was  gone.  We  stood  a  mo- 
ment in  suspense,  when  there  appeared 
upon  the  summit  of  a  range  of  rocks,  which 
formed  the  margin  of  a  deep  glen  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  croft,  the  figures  of 
two  stalwart  peasants,  bearing  between 
Hiem  a  burden  which  we  immediately  con- 
dvded  was  the  body,  whether  living  or 
dead,  of  the  unfbrtunate  Captain  of  Dra- 
goons. The  figures  were  within  musket 
shot,  bat  who  but  a  backwoodsman  could 
hk  Che  proper  mark.  We  resigned  our 
rtady  moskets  in  despair,  and  rushed  for- 
ward to  attempt  the  rescue.  Those  with 
wlK>m  we  had  to  deal,  however,  were 
eqmlly  on  the  alert,  and  ere  we  could  gain 
a  rood  upon  them,  they  had  disappeared 


within  the  glen.  A  few  minutes'  running 
brought  us  to  the  summit  of  the  rocks, 
but  a  dreadful  precipice  presented  itself  on 
the  opposite  side.  A  few  mountain  ashes 
grew  from  the  chinks  of  the  rock,  but  on 
one  of  the  soldiers  placing  his  foot  upon 
one  of  them,  in  an  attempt  to  descend, 
its  stem  snapped  ofi^,  and  it  rolled 
away  into  the  gloomy  glen  beneath.  It 
had  evidently  been  cut  to  prevent  pursuit.* 
I  leaned  over  the  brow  of  the  descent 
to  peer  into  the  gloom.  The  moon's  rays 
were  unable  to  penetrate  the  darkness,  and 
the  dashing  of  a  torrent  beneath  added  to 
the  dangers  of  an  attempt  to  descend ;  I 
detached  a  stone  from  the  brow,  and  it  fell 
echoing  and  rebounding  from  rock  to  rock, 
till  the  noise  of  its  plunge  into  the  water 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  roar  of  the  catar- 
act. I  was  considering  a  moment  whether 
I  should  attempt  the  descent  or  await  the 
aid  of  daylight,  when  a  loud  cheering  of 
many  voices  resolved  my  doubts,  as  it 
proceeded  from  a  point  far  up  the  rugged 
valley,  and  announced  that  the  capture  of 
the  squire  was  effected.  I  determined  to 
await  the  morning,  ere  I  set  out  to  thread 
the  beetling  hills  in  search  of  my  host, 
so  with  a  heavy  heart  I  ordered  a  return 
to  Castle  Jones. 


YOU  IL  XOi  X. 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  LILY  BRANCH. 

A   PICTURE. 

She  hath  wandered  through  the  garden  wide. 
And  she  sits  to  rest  on  the  hillock's  side  ; 
She  hath  cast  each  shoe  from  her  fairy  feet, 
The  moss  is  her  carpet  soft  and  sweet : 
The  gentlest  breath  of  the  summer  air 
Colours  her  cheek  and  moves  her  hair. 
And  her  dark  eyes  flash  with  a  childish  glee, 
As  she  waves  a  lily  branch  joyously. 

Young  wanderer  of  the  garden  bowers ! 
The  sweetest  flower  'mong  many  flowers ! 
I  gaze  on  thee — a  mingled  feeling 
Of  hope  and  fear  upon  me  stealing — 
Of  grief,  that  thou  must  brave  the  strife. 
The  thousand  cares  and  pains  of  life; 
Though  now,  with  childhood's  thoughtless  g?ee, 
That  lily  branch  is  waved  by  thee ! 

Yet,  though  upon  thy  spirit  light 

The  cares  of  eai*th  should  cast  their  blight,** 

Oh !  mayest  thou  still  preserve  within 

The  calm  of  one  unstained  by  sin ! 

Mayest  thou  by  heavenly  wisdom  led 

Still  in  the  paths  of  virtue  tread. 

So  may  the  lily  ever  be 

Fit  emblem  of  thy  purity  I  l.  n.  f. 
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CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT* 

"  MUST  CKIMB8  BB  f  UNI8HBP  ^UT  BT  OTPEB  CBIMB8  ?** 


Ths  solemn  emphasis  with  which  we  bear 
people  daily  talk  of  *<  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury,'' induces  us  to  admit  the  notion,  that 
there  really  are  certain  good  easy  persons 
who  believe  that  this  world  of  ours  grows 
better  and  wiser  as  it  grows  older;  and 
reckon,  with  confidence,  that,  tliough  it 
pay  still  play  some  puerile  pranks  during 
file  remainder  of  its  teens,  the  twenUr-first 
isentury,  at  least,  will  see  it  shine  forth  a 
paragon  of  discretion.  Why  should  we 
labour  to  dispel  an  illusion^  that  may  not 
be  wUhout  iu  use  after  all?  Perhaps 
there  is  no  better  pledge  for  the  success 
^f  our  honest  endeavours  to  make  some- 
thing of  human  kind,  than  the  conviction 
that  something  may  be  made  of  them  at 
Ifistf  The  notion  has  enabled  us,  under 
9UM9y  a  trial  of  patience,  to  repress  too 
fiem  fpelings,  awakened  by  the  volatilities 
f»f  an  **  infon^"  sufficiently  well-grown  to 
be  rid  of  them.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain propensities  which  have  survived  the 
days  of  youthful  precipitancy,  towards 
which  we  cannot  be  so  easily  propitiated. 
Amongst  these,  upon  i41  of  which  we  shall 
probably  have  occasion  to  animadvert  in 
turn,  two  stand  forth  prominenUy  to  chal- 
lenge our  unqualified  mdignation,  vis* :  ng- 
gressive  warfare,  and  capital  punishment ; 
-^enormities  which  seem  to  claim  juxta- 
position for  other  reasons  beside  their 
parity  of  folly  and  of  guilt  There  appears 
to  us  a  close  affinity  between  the  ambition 
that  spurs  men  to  invl^le  a  country  and 
establish  *'  a  right  of  pre-emption,"  by  the 
massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  fmd  that  spirit 
which  impels  them  to  draw  a  defensive 
circle  of  blood  around  the  rights  that  they 
enjoy  at  home.  To  the  former  we  may 
have  but  too  soon  occasion  to  revert;  the 
latter  demands  our  attention  now. 

We  are  told  by  the  historian,  that  dur- 
ing a  battle  an  earthquake  reeled  away 
unfelt  by  the  combatants.  They  were  too 
busily  engaged  in  contributing  their  own 
measure  to  the  sum  of  human  evil,  to  mark 
the  evidences  around  them,  that,  at  le^t 
in  that  hour,  nature  could  have  done  with- 
out their  aid.    We  turn  from  the  account 


incredulous,  and  are  ready  to  pronouns 
the  whole  a  fable.  We  cannot  believe 
that  any  excitement  of  human  passioo 
could  have  rendered  them  unconscious  of 
the  portent  passing  by.  It  may,  however* 
lessen  our  incredulity,  to  give  a  moment*a 
thought  to  the  every-day  operation  of  the 
system  upon  which  the  affairs  o£  nationa 
are  transacted.  To  count  the  slain  in  tea 
thousand  battles, — to  look  upon  the  chang- 
ing round  of  woe  that  attends  the  survivors^ 
more  wretched  than  the  slain,-<-*^  listen  tA 
the  sounding  lash  of  the  task-master^  and 
the  responsive  groan  of  the  mangled  nfljarro, 
as  he  sinks  under  hb  unpurchased  tour-*^ 
or  finally  to  watch  the  writhings  of  our 
fellow-citisens  upon  the  strangling  cord,— <« 
these  are  the  daily  occunenoes  of  life* 
Men  live  for  glory---forlttXury—4br  social 
and  domestic  comfort ;  and  Uiese  are  tho 
conditions  whereby  such  things  are  at- 
tained. Selfishly  insulated,  as  it  were^ 
from  the  main  of  human  sympathy,  the 
mass  of  soi'dUani  and  christian  society 
feels  not  a  vibration  of  the  shock,  that  is 
hourly  scattering  misery  and  death  around* 
The  earth  may  steam  with  carnage,  like  a 
<<  seething  pot ;"  the  lash  may  redden,  and 
the  gibbet  groan  beneath  its  load ;  but  we 
narrow  our  hearts,  draw  our  comforts  like 
a  garment  round  us,  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
violence  and  crime,  and  too  seldom  ask  at 
what  a  price  we  have  them. 

Two  volumes  are  before  us,  published 
in  the  year  1836,  by  «  The  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Information  on  the  Subject  of 
Capital  Punishments."  They  contain  a 
selection  of  articles  from  the  Morning 
Herald  newspaper,  with  copious  notes, 
illustrative  of  a  subject  so  important  Were 
these  volumes  to  be  ordinarily  met  with  as 
manuals,  opening  the  eyes  of  all  orders 
in  the  state  to  the  national  responsibility, 
and  the  national  disgrace  that  belong  to 
our  vindictive  criminal  code,  we  should 
probably  fisel  justified  in  abstaining  from 
any  thing  bejrond  a  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  good  service  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  mercy,  and  a  cheer  to  those  phi- 
lanthropic spirits,  who  had  laboured  to 


*  ^*  Panishment  of  death.    Arddes  eztucted  from  die  Mocning  Hendd,  with  notes.    London  t 
fiatchardand8on|4S;mithi|BdpMfr,  aadCo.    188S." 
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48«pet  fhe  shade  of  the  sallows  from  human 
rigbts>  and  make  way  for  the  more  avail- 
able guarantee  which  they  would  enjoy  in 
the  improving  virtue  of  human  kind.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  mass  of  argu- 
ment and  illustration  which  these  books 
contain,  has  not  sufficiently  been  brought 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  public  So  fkr, 
dierelbre,  from  being  precluded  from  co- 
eperation,  we  feel  our  obligation  to  <*  be  up 
«iid  doing,"  only  augmented  by  the  evi- 
dence they  contain,  that  for  ten  long  years 
the  l^slatora  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
•ssaf  led,  through  the  medium  of  the  influ- 
ential journal  m  question,  by  every  argu- 
'■mtt  that  seal,  backed  by  intelligence, 
«onM  supply ;  by  the  energies  of  the  living, 
aodtlietestimony  ofthedead; — and  thatul 
iMts  Utherto  fiuled  to  induce  them  to  forego 
Ibe  dafan  for  bloody  retribution,  even  for 
<rhne«  which  have  no  taint  of  blood. 

If  a  people  make  the  laws  by  which 
Hmj  are  governed,  they  are  responsible 
for  tiie  laws  they  make ;  and  successive 
genenHions  take  upon  themselves  the  guilt 
of  Ikese  wiio  have  made  bad  laws,  so  long 
•s  they  pemsH  those  bad  laws  to  subsist. 
iPke  theory  of  the  British  constitution  is, 
tfmt  the  subjects  of  these  realms  make  the 
laws.  Sir  Wm.  Blackstone  founds  the  lega- 
lity of  ponishingtniminals  upon  the  princi- 
ple, ^  that  -the  law  by  which  they  suffer  was 
made  by  their  own  consent.''  Upon  thb 
woint  the  learned  commentator  is  con- 
fhssedly  high  authority ;  let  us  trust,  how- 
ever, that  not  even  the  sanction  of  his  dis- 
tinguished name  will  be  found  sufficient  to 
pass  the  monstrous  and  slavish  delusion, 
ihat  ^  Uie  guilt  of  blood,  if  ctm/,  must  lie 
mi  ^keir  do&rs  who  misinterpret  the  extent 
0f  Aeir  warranty  and  not  at  the  doors  of 
tAe  subject,  who  is  bound  to  receive  the 
interpretations  that  are  given  by  the  sove- 
reign power.**  The  brief  space  which  our 
{Mresent  limits  enable  us  to  give  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  preclude  our  going  in  de- 
tail into  the  numerous  and  powerful  reasons 
that  are  urged  against  the  punishment  of 
4eath,  in  the  pages  before  us.  The  only 
tiling  that  has  ever  been  said  in  favour  of 
it»  which  deserves  much  consideration, 
irfx.:  that  it  is  founded  upon  the  divine  law, 
■eems  to  be  practically  contradicted  by 
tiiose  who  ui^  it.  If  there  was,  in  truth, 
fny  divine  law  intended  for  our  davs, 
propounded  touching  this  matter,  that 
was  a  warrant  signed  by  God's  own  hand, 
lo  ifliich  the  human  instruments  of  God's 
poarer  had  no  authority  to  add — fVom 
wUch  they  had  no  authority  to  take  away. 


If  the  precept  delivered  to  Noah,wa8  meant 
for  mankind  throughout  all  dispensations, 
then  no  prerogative  of  raerc}',  residing  in 
the  earthly  sovereign's  breast,  can  remit 
the  murderer's  penalty ;  for  "  whoso  shed- 
deth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed."  But  we  know  that  the  duellist, 
who  is  as  clearly  within  the  spirit,  as  he  is 
obviously  within  the  letter  of  the  divine 
decree,  is  never  in  these  countries  exe- 
cuted, provided  it  be  shown  that  ho  has 
shed  blood  with  due  attention  to  honourable 
usage.  Thus  far  these  human  legislators 
have  abrogated  the  ordinances  of  God. 
But  in  the  Levitical  code,  where  it  appears 
in  wider  application,  this  law  is  even  more 
eavalierly  treated  by  these  hypocritical 
stioklers  for  a  divine  sanction.  In  the 
law  delivered  by  Moses,  the  dreadful  pe- 
nalty, which  wfts  previously  confined  to 
the  sfaedder  of  man's  blood,  is  pronounced 
against  the  adulterer  and  adulteress ;  they 
'*  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  Yet  here 
again  has  man's  legislation  interposed,  and 
a  claim  for  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  given 
to  the  husband,  is  substituted  by  the  laws 
of  England,  for  the  supreme  requirement 
of  the  blood  of  both.  If,  however,  they 
have  ventured  to  shorten  the  arm  of  Omni- 
potence, answerably  to  the  exigencies  of 
genteel  life,  our  law-givers,  perhaps  in  a 
spirit  of  compensation,  have  been  just  as 
bold  in  pushing  back  the  limits  that  en- 
closed the  law  of  deaths  and  the  strangu- 
lation of  forgers,  and  burglars,  and  cattle 
stealers,  with  a  host  of  others,  that  have 
expiated  with  their  blood  infiraotions  of  the 
merely  municipal  law,  may,  at  least  nume- 
rically, make  satisfaction  for  the  unautho- 
rised exemption  of  those,  against  whom 
the  extreme  penalty  was  denounced.  Here 
then  is  no  sanction ;  at  least,  obviously 
not  that  upon  which  man  relies,  unless  wjb 

E resume  that  the  Jews  also,  to  whom  this 
Lw  was  given  by  Him  who  was  at  once 
the  God  and  King  of  a  chosen  people,  had 
a  power  large  as  that  which  our  rulers 
claim,  of  releasing  the  murderer  and  the 
adulterer,  and  extending  to  a  hundred 
offenders  of  different  classes,  the  sentence 
never  passed  upon  them,  that  they  should 
"be  cut  off  from  among  the  people." 
If  that  law  was  given  to  us,  it  was  without 
power  to  add  thereto,  or  diminish  there- 
from ;  and  the  penalty  it  provides,  "  it  is 
disobedience  to  remit,  and  it  is  murder  to 
extend." 

Before  we  quit  this  high  ground,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  before  our  readers  some 
of  the  various  arguments,  by  which  the 
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appellants  for  mercy  have  backed  her 
caase,  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  two  pas- 
sages, which  comprise  so  much  of  the 
essence  of  the  question,  that  we  can  hardly 
conceive  how  any,  the  most  strenuous  ad- 
vocate of  human  immolation,  could  read 
them,  and  be  uuconvinced — and  not 

**  Turn  him  with  thame 
From  the  idol  he  darkly  had  bowed  to  before." 

The  first  of  the  passages  to  which  we 
allude,  is  taken  from  Beccaria,  and  appears 
in  the  notes  to  the  volume  before  us.  That 
enlightened  philanthropist,  arguing  that 
**  it  is  not  possible  that  in  the  smallest  por- 
tions of  the  liberty  of  each,  sacrificed  to 
the  good  of  the  public,  can  be  contained 
the  greatest  of  all  good — ^life  :*'  stigmatises 
the  punishment  of  death,  which  is  unau- 
tlu>rised  by  any  right,  as  *^  the  war  of  a 
whole  nation  against  one  citizen,  whose 
destruction  they  consider  as  necessary,  or 
useful  to  the  general  good  ;*'  and  he  pro- 
ceeds  to  ^'gain  the  cause  of  humanity,*' 
by  demonstrating  **  that  it  is  neither  ne- 
cessary or  useful." 

*^  The  punishment  of  death,"  tayt  the  author, 
**  it  pemicioas  to  societr,  from  the  examples  of 
barbarity  it  affords  ;  if  toe  passions  or  the  prac- 
tice of  war  have  taught  men  to  shed  the  blood 
of  their  fellow* creatures,  the  laws,  which  are  in- 
tended to  moderate  tho  ferocity  of  mankind, 
should  not  increase  it  hy  examples  of  barbaritv, 
the  more  horrible,  as  this  punishment  is  usually 
attended  with  formal  pageantry.  Is  it  not  absurd 
lliat  the  laws,  which  detest  and  pitnish  homicide, 
shovld,  in  order  to  prevent  murder,  publicly  commit 
murder  themsehesr^ 

The  next  passage  we  quote  from  page 
242  of  the  second  volume ;  the  same  to 
which  the  note  above  is  appended : — 

*^We  have  long  been  of  opinion,  and  that  opi- 
nion we  do  not  now  advance  for  the  first  time, 
that  examples  of  legalised  homicide  have  an  indi- 
rect,  but  a  certain  tendency  to  harden  the  hearts 
of  that  class  of  people,  for  whose  moral  instruc* 
tion  they  are  said  to  be  intended.  Any  person 
who  is  known  to  be  fond  of  seeing  executions  is, 
in  common  opinion,  set  down  as  a  person  of  fero- 
cious disposition,  or  brutalised  habits.  *  *  • 
The  sacrifice  that  public  justice  makes  in  exter- 
minating the  offender,  is  worse  than  a  barren 
example.  Independently  of  the  higher  motive 
derived  from  religion,  which  ought  to  make  the 
chrisuan  legislator  doubt  his  right  to  take  awny 
that  life  which  is  the  inestimnblegiftof  the  Crea- 
tor,  those  who  make  laws  ought  to  consider  how 
far  the  examples  of  judicial  death  diminish  that 
veneration  for  the  sacredncss  of  life,  which  the 
legislature  ought  to  cherish,  rather  than  destroy, 
in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

*•  Frequency  of  executions  in  any  country,  is 
generally  followed  by  a  proportionate  increase  of 
crime,  of  violence,  and  blood.  When  the  legis- 
lature lightly  estimates  human  life,  the  people  are 
apt  to  undervalue  it  Laws  of  a  vindidivs  ckarao- 
Ur  etmsecrate^  at  U  were,  the  prme^  of  riVfng0{ 


and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the*  more  IgDomit 
portion  of  the  people  emulate  the  example  of  the 
law.  by  the  x^'anton  or  revengeful  shedding  of  ha- 
man  blood.  Laws  of  a  mid  dutmcterf  temch  mild» 
ness  to  (lie  people*  Under  such  laws  tht  piq^lar 
mind  has  not  that  practical  education  to  deeds  if  yiO' 
lence,  which  cruel  exantples  produce.  Revolutions 
are  always  mo^t  bloody,  in  countries  whose  hiws 
have  most  familiarised  the  people  with  spectades 
of  vengeance." 

The  opinion  contained  in  the  above  ex- 
tract, an  "opinion  not  now  advanced  for 
the  first  time,"  but  to  be  found  bv  the 
most  cursory  reader,  eloquently  enu>rced 
or  illustrated,  in  every  page  of  these  admi- 
rable volumes,  has,  in  all  probability,  faitea 
under  the  eyes  of  British  legislators,  while 
solicitously  exploring  the  countless  sonnies 
from  which  the  principles  of  civilized 
legislation  may  be  drawn.  And  yet,  even 
after  the  recent  changes  effected  in  the 
close  of  the  late  reign,  and  the  comaie«c«- 
raent  of  the  present,  still,  by  laws 
recently  enacted,  whoever  maliciously  sets 
fire  to  any  dwelling-house,  any  penon 
being  therein,  shall  suffer  death; — 1  Vie. 
89:  and  whosoever  shall  set  fire  to,  cast 
away,  or  in  any  wise  destroy  any  ship  or 
vessel,  with  intent  to  murder  any  person, 
or  whereby  the  life  of  any  person  shaU 
be  endangered^  shall  suffer  death*  He 
who  exhibits  any  false  light  of  signal,  to 
bring  any  vessel  into  danger,  shall  st^er 
death; — Id.  And  burglars,  who  shall  slate, 
cut,  wound,  beat,  or  strike  any  person, 
shall  suffer  death — 1  Vic,  86;  and  who- 
soever shall  rob  any  person,  and  at  the 
time  oP,  or  immediately  before,  or  imme- 
diately after  such  robbery,  shall  stab,  cut, 
or  wound  any  person,  shall  suffer  death; 
1  Vic.,  87,  &c.  &c.  And  tliat  because,  ae* 
cording  to  the  criminal  law  commissioners, 
these  *'  acts  of  personal  violence  or  cruelty, 
or  some  other  aggravations,"  did,  under 
the  previous  state  of  the  law,  *•  completely 
alter  the  complexion  of  the  (two  last  classes 
of)  offence,  and  constitute  the  criminal 
acts,  for  which  the  offender  suffered.''  So 
much  for  the  lights  of  the  "  nineteenth  cen- 
tury," whose  enactments  vindicate  the 
pride  of  those  whom  a  burglar  may,  with 
insolent  levity,  even  "  beat  or  strike,"  at 
the  expense  of  the  offender's  life. 

Yet,  let  us  confess  that  our  criminal  laws 
have  been  much  improved,  not  only  ia 
the  provision  of  secondary  punishments 
for  crimes  of  inferior  malignity,  but  also 
in  the  actof  the  6th  and  7  th  Wm.  IV.,  whick 
enables  persons  indicted  of  felony  to  Make 
their  defence  b^  counsel  or  attorney ;  a 
humane  alteration)  of  which  we  might 
wonder— « 
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volved.  YeSi  our  criminal  laws  are  much 
improved,  but  the  great  principle  is  uncon- 
ceded  still ;  and  the  advocate  of  humanity 
is  driven  still  to  assail  the  reeking  statute* 
book,  with  arguments  such  as  we  have 
quoted  ;  and  to  have  recourse  to  govern* 
ment  returns,  and  tabular  illustrations  de- 
rived from  other  sources,  proving  that  the 
waste  of  human  life  is  working  effects, 
wholly  contrary  to  those  which  it  was  ex- 
pected to  produce.  One  of  these  we  here 
insert : — 


.  •^  Not  that  It  came,  but  came  not  long  before/* 
An  act,  the  very  recency  of  which  ought 
to  startle  those,  who  arrogate  the  power  of 
death,  when  they  look  at  its  date,  and  re- 
member how  long  a  man  on  trial  for  a 
CJipital  felony,  where  conviction,  together 
with  the  loss  of  life,  was  to  work  a  for« 
feiture  of  lands  and  goods,  was  excluded 
from  that  benefit  which  he  would  have  en- 
joyed, had  he  been  defending  the  meanest 
right  that  could  belong  to  the  subordinate 
interests  which  the  judgment  of  death  in- 

J>ECJIEASB  of  crime  attending  the  disuse  of  Capital  Punishments  in  varums  oases,  where  two  conseeU" 

Af90  periede  are  eompared,  exeouttons  having  been  frequent  m  the  first,  and  rare,  \f  not  aboUshed^  m  the 

meend period.    Compiled  ttom  Parliamentary  Returns  for  England  and  Walei. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

HoRSE-STEALiKo Mitigation  commencing  1890. 

^_^,       f  9  year*  ending  Dec.    1829    Executed,^4C  I  Committal8-^1626 

SfffiMa    "I  Ditto,.,^ .^ 1888        Executed |  None         Committals    .^ 

Burglar?  and  HousEBREAKiNa — Mitigation  commencing  \S^. 

^      >—       C  6  years  ending  Dec.   1832    Executed — 56  |  Committals,..^  199 

A  ptooctt     j  p.^^^ lQ3g        Executed |    3  Committals 

"RoBBERY^-^Mitigation  commencing  1834. 

A^.j^      J  5  years  ending  Dec.   1833     Executed....«36  I  CommitUls-^1949 

VparUMs    Jpittj, 1838        Executed |    5  Committols 

Attempts  to  Mubber,&c— JUi/^a/um  commenced  1835. 

-j^^,^..     54  years  ending  Dec.   1834    Executed^^U  I  Committals.-...  620 

Xpenoot    ^pim, 1838        Executed |    4  Committals    « 

Capital  Assaults  upon  Females — Mitigation  commencing  1835. 
i  4  years  ending  Dec.    1834    Executed — 16  I  Committal^....  222 

I  Ditto..„..>,^ ,.»^,^  1838        Executed..^  |    1  Committals 

AtLSOif -^  Mitigation  cowunendng  1887. 


Spefiodt 


2  periods    < 


2  years  ending  Dec. 


1836 
1838 


Executed.....  9 
Executed**^ 


F^rihesix 


q,  i  Jnihe  First  periods    177 


None 


Committals...^  148 
Committals    . 


exccutiomb........ 

13  Executions 


9664 


1665 


4621 


1634 


628 


223 


86 

Committals. 
8667  Committals 


General  resvU^ 


....  1007  /g«wr  Comrnitials 
in  the  second  periods,  with  onlg  13  instead  of  177  execuiiom* 


•  The  foregoing  List  includes  (High  Treason  excepted,)  Ihe  most  dangerous  offences  :  and 
Border  iuelf,  the  subjoined  abstract  of  Parliamentary  Returns  will  shew  that  no  increase  of  that 
fCMkcd  ftom  commutations  of  the  sentence  of  death. 


even  as  to 


Mu&DER — (England  and  Wales,) 

A    ^j    ( 3  years  ending  Dec.    1836        £xecuted<....39 
2  periods  J  p.^^^ jgjg        Executed...Jil 


Committals«.^16 
Committals.^191 


LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX. 

r  The  committals  throughout 
r  3  years  ending  Dec.  1830    Execution8,..JJ2    Commlttal«.....960l  these  three  periods  being  for 

a  periods  <  Ditto .-..-  1833    Executions.«..l2    CommittaUi — 896<  crimes  that  were  capital  at 

tPiltiT  ^^"^    Executions, none    Committal8...^823i  the  commencement  of  the 

V.  first  period. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


(  The  committals  in  both 


lpeik>ds| 


5  year,  ending  Dec  1833    Executions_269    Committnls_ll,9^3jJl^J«J^ 
Dittos 


(  of  the  first  period. 

But  it  rosy  be  asked,  were  not  other  ij^bwes-was  not  crime  in  p«ier«/-in  like  *n*""/^,^^^ Ji|*^f*- 
oease  ia  thU  second  period?    The  answer  is,  iVp  .-—so  far  from  decrcasmg,  crime  m  general  underwent 
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How  significant  are  those  closing  words. 
What  a  picture  do  they  place  before  us  of 
men  who  ''misinterpret  the  extent  of  their 
warrant,"  pereisting  in  the  unholy  sacrifice 
of  human  life,  till  the  shuddering  victims 
of  crime  resolved  to  sufier  in  silence 
rather  than  demand,  at  the  hands  of  a  law 
too  zealous,  its  fearful  expiations ;  nay, 
till  jurors  learned  to  disregard  the  obliga- 
tion of  their  oaths,  and  to  prefer  the  guilt 
of  that  disregard  to  becoming  ministerial 
to  the  ferocity  of  the  laws.  But  we  have 
still  a  stronger  testimony  derived  from  the 
eieellent  compilation  befbre  us,  which 
teems  to  have  exhausted  every  source  from 
which  the  waters  of  mercy  might  be  drawn^ 
to  purge  away  the  scarlet  stains  of  our 
criminal  code.  It  is  an  extract  firom  the 
speech  of  the  late  Lord  Suffield,  support- 
ing the  bill  of  Mr.  Lennard,  to  remove 
the  punishment  of  death  for  house-break- 
ing, on  the  2d  of  August,  1833  :— 

*^  Such  a  stilte  of  the  Imw,*'  observed  the  tioUe 
lord,  often  induced  jurors  to  violate  their  oaths. 
He  (Lord  Suffield)  held  in  his  hand  a  list  of  555 
perjured  verdicts,  delivered  in  fifteen  years,  begin- 
ning with  the  year  1804,  for  the  single  offence  of 
stealing  from  dwellings ;  the  value  stolen  being  \n 
these  cases  sworn  above  forty  shillings,  but  the 
verdicts  returned  being  "  to  the  value  of  thirty- 
nine  shillings'*  only.  If  required,  he  would  pro- 
duce the  name  of  every  one  of  these  5SS  convicts, 
and  show  the  value  proved  to  have  been  stolen. 
It  deserved  remark,  that  when  the  legislatire 
raised  the  capital  indictment  to  £5^  in  June,  1827, 
the  juries  at  the  same  time  raised  their  verdicts 
to  Jour  pounds  nineiein  thUUngi ;  thas  still  keep- 
ing it  low  enough  to  save  the  ofiender's  life.** 

It  is  impossible  to  see  without  a  deep 
feeling  ofsatisDeiction  the  operation  of  a  spirit 
of  mercy,  which  renders  legislative  ferocity 
impotent,  and  deprives  the  monster  of  its 
fangs.  But  while  we  rejoice  to  see  the  victim 
rescued  from  the  deadly  grasp  of  the  law, 
we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  amount 
of  ransom  that  has  been  paid  for  him.  We 
cannot  contemplate,  without  grave  appre- 
hension, the  insecurity  to  a  grand  consti- 
tutional muniment,thatmay  come  of  huma- 
nity being  driven  to  preserve  that  life 
which  was  the  gift  of  God,  by  means 
which  are  a  dishonour  to  His  name.  From 
the  necessity  of  such  disregard  of  the  bind- 
ing sanction  of  an  oath,  wl^t  sball  exempt 
those  who  are  called  upon,  and  compelled 
to  administer  the  laws  ?  Rulers  are  tena- 
cious of  their  privilege.    Vainly  do  we  call 


upon  them^  for  relaxations  cmigt&ialtD  the 
religion  of  mercy  we  profess ;  and  the 
fluctuations  of  rule  daily  deprive  this  holy 
cause  of  its  most  powerful  advocates.  For 
the  energy  with  which  statesmen,  in  oppo- 
sition, assail  the  acts  of  those  who  are  in 
authority  is,  unfortunately,  no  guarantee 
for  their  adoption  of  a  different  course, 
when  they  shall  rule  in  turn ;  and  worldly 
distinctions  have  a  magic  that  chills  the 
bosom,  and  binds  down  the  tongue*  The 
commoner  of  yesterday  becomes  a  lord  to- 
day, and  he  forgets  how  grandly  he  had 
bid  sovereigns  remember,  that  "  the  Lord 
God  ^medmsBof  t^  dustof  tbegr<owMl» 
and  breathed  intoiiis  nostrib  the  breatk  of 
life,  whereby  he  became  a  living  soul;"  and 
he  no  longer  admonishes  them  that  the 
Great  Author  will  not  brook  to  have  that 
which  he  hath  «  fearfully  and  wendefMly^ 
made,  stripped  of  its  reverence  by  the  sel- 
fish hands  of  men,  and  turned  again  to  be 
a  clod  of  the  valley,  from  a  temple  of  M^bt 
and  life. 

To  whom  shall  we  look  thenP  or 
what  influence  shall  interpose.^  The 
people.  If  the  stringency  of  the  juror's 
oath  be  relaxed,  it  is  their  precious  safe^ 
guard  which  the  '^  pious  perjury'*  wcftkeo» 
and  undermines.  If  they  would  have  their 
sWorn  jurors  •*true  verdict  give,"  and 
<*  true  delhrerantse  make," — ^if  they  W4niU 
have  judicial  ifivestigaitions  effective  for 
^e  protection  of  innocence,  and  for  the 
ptmishment  of  gtiiltf — let  ttfem  put  forth, 
their  power ;  let  them  see  that  the  jury- 
box  shall  no  longer  be  an  arena,  wherein 
huRMm  virtue  shall  be  driven  to  elotbe 
itself  in  the  habiliments  of  guilt,  in  order 
to  conflict  with  the  desolating  spirit  of  a 
sanguinary  and  anti-christian  code :  and, 
where  no  human  passion  should  operate, 
let  them  see  that  none  comes  in ! 

We  have  seen  the  sinful  rigour  of  tha 
laws  rebuked  and  countervailed  by  the 
sinful  lenity  of  jurors.  Let  us  turn  our 
attention,  with  a  more  uamingled  feeling, 
to  the  steadfastness  with  which  others,  dU*- 
ferently  circumstanced,  have  combined  to 
beat  down  this  pestilent  system.  On  Tues- 
day, the  7th  of  May,  1833,  the  Duke  ol 
Sussex  presented  to  the  Houae  of  Lords, 
the  petition  of  the  subscribing  inhabitants 
of  London  and  its  vicinity,  agreed  to  at  a 
public  meeting  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  on 


a  very  considerable  iucteaie,  as  may  be  rieen  by  the  Hotte-Ofliee  Retttms— that,  In  ik$  itm§  cotmirw 
—among  the  same  people^^tmd  at  Otemm  AFmsL—ofider  ^btnmiaMes,  therefore,  prmkO^  010 mmt,  while 
crime  in  general  was  tncreadng,  there  was  a  dscrsase  of  those  offences  for  which  the  punishment  of  death 
was  partially  discontinued,  or  altogether  aboliriied,  and  another  penalty  substituted  which  has  not,  by 
deterring  prosecutors  or  witaesies  (rom  cooing  forward,  or  ptefsadog  juries  Item  coavkUagt  JiiM 
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th«  iM  of  June.     We  estmct  a  iMirtion 
ofit:— 

"That your  petitioners  are  deeply  impressed 
with  the  opinion,  that  the  eiBcacy  oi  criminal  laws 
depends  less  upon  the  severity  of  punishment, 
Aan  the  certainty  of  infliction :  and  that  laws 
which  cannot  be  carried  into  execution  vntbout 
sbocking  the  feelings  of  society,  and  exciting  sym- 
pftthy  for  the  offender,  are  contrary  to  reason,  in- 
consistent with  morality,  and  opposed  to  the  inte- 
rests  of  justice. 

**  That  the  criminal  laws  of  England  are  of  a 
character  so  vindictive  and  barbarous,  as  to  he 
utterly  incapable  of  uniform  execution ;  and  that, 
consequently,  under  the  present  system,  the  lives 
of  men  depend  less  upon  the  precise  and  express 
provisions  of  law,  than  upon  the  temper,  feeling, 
or  caprice  of  a  judge,  or  a  secretary  of  state. 
Whence  it  arises,  that  all  the  assizes  and  circuits 
throughout  England  afford  examples  of  inequah'ty 
of  punishment,  and  practical  proofs  of  the  arbl* 
tfmy  discredon  exercised  in  the  selectioft  of  vie- 
tiiBS  for  the  altars  of  sanguinary  justice. 

''That  the  excessive  severity  of  the  law  ope- 
rates to  the  total  impunity  of  a  great  proportion 
of  offenders,  by  deterring  humane  persons  frtrifi 
prosecuting,  and  by  holding  out  a  temptation  to 
jarors  to  violate  their  oaths,  rather  than  be  access 
•ary  to  judicial  murder.** 

This  petition  was  sigtied  by  5800  per- 
sons, many  of  whom,  in  signing^  it,  stated^ 
ikai  tke^  had  been  rcMed,  and  had  refiued 
to  prosecute;  thereby  exemplifying,  in 
their  Own  cases,  the  insufficiency  of  the 
laws  to  protect  property ;  and  they  address 
tfaeii'  prayer  to  the  legislature  for  siioh  a 
<*  reform  of  the  criminal  law,"  as  will  ren- 
der it  more  auxiliary  to  publio  morals 
tlian  to  private  vengeance;  and  fot  a  judi* 
cious  sj^tem  of  prison  discipline^  to  "afford 
diat  protection  to  property,  of  which  all 
persons  may  avail  themselvesi  without 
purchasing  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  human 

What  a  picture  does  this  present  I  A 
■um  is  robbed ;  he  has  two  motives  to  pro- 
seente ;  he  looks  for  the  protection  of  his 
pfopertyi  and  desires  the  conviction  of  the 
thief:  but  the  laws  hold  out  to  him  no* 
tiling  but  a  halter.  He  shrinks  from  the 
▼engeance  offered  him ;  he  desires  justice, 
not  vengeance ;  adequate  correction,  not 
Uood.  The  offender  is  emboldened  by  im- 
punity, and  repeated  trespasses  wear  out 
die  patience  of  the  most  humane.  He  is 
tfiven  in  charge  to  a  jury,  and  thev  vio^ 
late  theur  oatbs^  a&d  set  him  free  I .  Or 
•bOuM  a  parltcidar  class  of  crime  have  at- 
tained to  a  great  local  height,  they  too 
pal  off  their  mercy.  The  judge  stands 
next  between  the  culprit  and  his  fate ;  and 
whA  dien  the  ''temper^  or  feefing^  or  ea^ 
tanwt*  of  a  j«dge  decide  the  fete  oF  hia 
mawmml  LaaUyr  ibaU  a  <'feorelitry 


of  state*  be  entrusted  to  pronounee,  whe- 
ther the  destruction  of  the  hapless  beinK 
be  ^necessary  or  useful  to  the  general 
goodf 

Let  us  now  reverse  the  picture.  In- 
stead of  regarding  compassion  standing 
between  the  criminal  and  the  reeking  law% 
and  contented  to  bear  a  certain  amount  of 
depredation,  rather  than  consign  the  per^ 
petrator  to  a  violent  and  disgraceful  death, 
let  us  contemplate  the  condition  of  a 
counti'y  in  which  the  public  peace  is  threa* 
tened  by  illegal  confederations*  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  baffled  faction  wield  a  eer* 
nipt  press,  to  heighten  the  panic,  by  disse« 
minating  the  basest  slanders  upon  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  thidk  it  no  dishonour  to  pn# 
forth  in  a  thousand  shapes  the  allegation^ 
that  the  government  has  entered  itito  trai-* 
toroQS  combination  with  the  misguided 
insurgents,  and  given  the  laws  gagged  and 
bound  into  their  hands.  Suppose  sodm 
furious  or  fiuntastic  bigot  to  move  for  and 
obtain  a  parliamentary  committee,  to 
proceed  on  the  assumption,  that  <<life  and 
\  property  are  itisecurer  and  boudd  only  to 
give  legislative  sanction  to  factious  ea- 
luidny,by  pronouncing  what  had  made  thela 
so.  Suppose  an  assize  or  special  com-* 
mission  taking  place,  in  such  a  temper  of 
the  public  mind.  NoW  is  the  titne  for  the 
speculative  homicide,  who  slays  by  virtue 
of  the  act  of  parliament  The  perjured 
informer  mounts  the  box.  Are  the  jttiy 
prepared  for  a  firm  and  temperate  dis« 
charge  of  their  important  duty?  Are 
they  an  impregnable  barrier  set  between 
the  accused,  and  the  wretch  who  seeks  tibe 
price  of  blood  ?  Or  are  they,  on  the  coa« 
trary,  likely  to  receive  light  probabilitiea 
for  proof;  and  to  verify  the  words  of  a 
profound  observer  upon  a  similar  ooca&iou 
-^that  <<  fear  is  a  corrupting  principle  ;"•*«• 
and  <<  panic,  often  the  source  of  a  blind^ 
rash,  indiscrimiuating  aeal,  an  exasperat- 
ing energy,  more  resembling  the  temper 
of  war,  than  the  stayed  step  and  sobNsr* 
minded  character  of  justice."  Nor  is^  the 
judge  completely  unmoved  by  predilec- 
tion, when  he  expresses  his  approbation 
of  the  fatal  verdict,  and  closes  the  dis- 
charge of  his  sad  duty  with  a  solemn  ad« 
monition  to  his  fbllow  man,  to  <*  look  above 
for  the  meifoy  that  must  be  denied  him 
here." 

But  sure  one  hope  remains  to  save !  The 
secretary  of  state  is  besieged  with  memo- 
rialS)  imploring  the  extension  of  royal  cle- 
mency. The  judge  is  again  referred  t0| 
bat  he  has  mtdi  a  #sfc9^io  of  those,  opou 
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whom  the  extreme  penalty  was  to  be  in- 
flicted, *^  at  a  season  imperatively  calling 
for  example ;"  and  he  sees  no  reason  to 
change  his  opinion;  so  the  memorial  is 
indorsed — <<The  law  must  take  its  course.'* 

Let  us  follow  our  fellow-sinner  to  his 
dungeon.  During  the  progress  of  his  trial 
the  law  has  shown  its  tenderness  of  human 
life,  by  jealously  excluding  every  thing 
that  could  lead  the  minds  of  the  jury  from 
the  strictly  logical  grounds,  upon  which 
their  verdict  should  be  founded.  From 
the  magistrate  who  received  the  informa- 
tioDS,  to  the  judge  who  sentenced  him,  all 
were  bound  by  the  most  solemn  attestation 
of  the  Common  Father,  to  preserve  his 
every  right  inviolate.  But  the  tenderness 
of  his  fellow  worm  does  not  cease  here. 
Their  solicitude  is  evinced  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  zealous  in 
his  vocation,  and  apt  to  expound  to  him 
the  saving  truths  of  that  religion,  derived, 
like  the  breath  that  made  man  *<  a  living 
Boul,''  from  the  very  lips  of  God.  Now, 
need  we  observe,  that  there  are  two  con- 
ditions of  a  man,  in  which  there  is  an 
obvious  impropriety  in  killing  him,  viz. 
tthen  he  is  good  enough  to  Iwe,  and  wJien 
he  is  w^  good  enough  to  die.  In  which 
of  these  states  capital  punishment  is  the 
most  revolting  we  dare  not  say;  yet  it  is 
plain  that  in  one  or  other  every  victim  of 
the  law  must  be. 

We  have  seen  how  compassion  may  re- 
pudiate the  protection  of  sanguinary  laws, 
and  rather  submit  to  wrongs  against  which 
a  more  lenient  code  would  afford  them  se- 
curity. We  have  also  seen  what  may  be 
the  fatal  effects  of  some  strong  passion 
operating  upon  the  minds  of  those,  who 
are  instrumental  to  the  administration  of 
the  laws.  But  is  there  not  another  sub- 
ject of  consideration  belonging  to  every 
condition  of  society  ?  Arc  not  juries  fal- 
lible ?  Do  they  not  often  decide  errone- 
ously, upon  abundant  facts,  and  well 
attested  before  them?  How  often  then 
must  they  do  so,  when  they  have  ques- 
tionable grounds  for  decision  ?  Why 
should  any  state  inflict  a  punishment, which 
puts  mistake  beyond  recal?  We  have 
seen  something  of  the  courts  of  criminal 
judicature,  and  we  could  dwell  upon  many 
recorded  facts  illustrative  of  this  part  of 
the  sul>ject :  let  a  few  suffice.  Not  many 
years  ago,  a  person  of  some  condition  had 
a  near  relative  convicted  of  forging  his 
name  upon  some  bills  of  exchange,  and 
the  offender  was  transported.  But  a  i^w 
months  befgre  be  woidd  have  expiated 


with  his  life  the  act  which  the  tesdmony 
of  his  kinsman  brought  home  to  him.  A 
short  time  after  the  convict  had  left  hit 
country  for  ignominious  exile,  the  holders 
of  the  bills  in  question  got  possession  of 
certain  letters,  showing  that  a  system  of 
mutual  accommodation  had  long  existed 
between  the  parties  ;  and  they  obtained  a 
verdict  against  the  prosecutor  for  the 
amount  of  the  bills,  to  which  the  corree* 
pondence  contained  the  proof,  that  he  bad 
authorised  the  signature  of  his  name  I 
Does  this  case  need  a  comment  ?  About 
the  year  1832,  the  trial  of  two  pereona 
took  place  in  the  county  of  .  They 

were  charged  with  violently  wresting  a 
gun,  from  the  hands  of  a  man  at  mid-dajr. 
There  were  considerable  discrepancies  be* 
tween  the  testimony  of  the  two  witnesses 
for  the  crown,neither  of  whom  could  iden- 
tify both  the  prisoners,  nor  was  either  of  the 
prisoners  identified  by  the  two. '  For  one  of 
the  accused,  there  was  set  up  that  sort  of 
defence  which  is  called  an  "  alibi  f  that 
is  to  say,  proof  that  at  the  time  when  the 
outrage  was  committed,  he  was  not  at  the 
place  which  was  the  scene  of  it,  but  else^ 
where.  The  witnesses  produced  to  prove 
tills,  seemed  unimpeachable;  but,  jarors 
proverbially  disbelieve  an  alibi,  ana  botk 
the  men  were  declared  to  be  guilty.  The 
morning  after  the  trial  a  person  brought  A 
note  from  the  clergyman  of  his  paridi,  to 
the  counsel  who  defended  the  prisonera, 
stating,  that  the  bearer  was  anxions  to  sur- 
render himself  to  justice,  as  one  of  the  per- 
petrators of  the  act  for  which  an  innocent 
man  lay  under  sentence;  for  the  judge 
had  left  them  for  execution.  His  lordship 
being  applied  to,  refused  to  make  any 
change  in  their  fate;  and  said,  he  ''would 
relinquish  his  judicisd  office  rather:"  but  a 
memorial  to  the  government  procured  the 
release  of  the  man  wrongfully  convicted, 
without  the  proffered  substitution.  The 
second  prisoner  was  hanged.  The  jury 
was  palpably  wrong!  Was  the  judge 
right,  either  in  the  measurement  of  the 
punishment,  or  in  the  refusal  to  have  it 
changed  ? 

A  third  case  suggests  so  many  topics  of 
reflection  that  it  would  appear  a  neglect  of 
duty  to  omit  it  here.  Three  gentlemen, 
the  surviving  principal  and  the  seconds  in 
a  duel  that  had  terminated  fatally,  were 
tried  for  the  wilful  murder  of  the  deceased. 
Their  able  counsel  admitted  the  facta  ad- 
duced in  evidence ;  he  admitted  that  the 
homicide  proved  was  murder  in  the  eon- 
templation  of  tbe  laws  but  he  migeiia 
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their  defence,  that  the  performance  of  the 
scty  for  which  his  clients  were  arraigned, 
was  prescribed  and  enforced  upon  them 
bf  the  sanction  of  society, — the  only  sanc- 
tion to  which  we  can  refer  the  grave  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  The  jury  returned  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  pronounced  the  pri- 
soners «*not  guilty."  The  finding — we 
shall  not  call  it  the  rerdict— of  the  jury  was 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  bold  one.  They 
knew  that  the  first  men  in  the  land  had 
been,  and  were  still  ready  to  be,  guilty  of 
asiniilar  compliance  with  the  authoritative 
biMing  of  society.  They  felt  that  the 
scorn  of  men,  and  stronger  still — of  women, 
woiildhave  pursued  the  unhappy  principal, 
bad  he  forborne  to  aim  that  deadly  wea- 
pon ;  and  they  resolved  that  he  should  not 
be  put  to  death,  although  that  aim  had 
been  accidentally  fatal,  or  murderously 
exact,  merely  because  religion  and  chi- 
Talry  had  not  agreed  on  the  use  of  blank 
cartridge.  Here  then  we  see  the  usage  of 
society  prescribing  an  act,  on  pain  of  con- 
temptuous exclusion  as  a  coward  from  its 
nmkB»  and  the  law  of  society  prohibiting 
the  same  act  on  pain  of  death ;  and  we  see 
the  «*  generous  perjury"  of  the  jury  inter- 
posing, to  mediate  between  the  conflicting 
ppovisioDS.  Are  there  no  other  offences, 
the  fruit  of  its  defended  excesses  or  esta- 
bliafaed  mles,  a  vindictive  punishment  of 
which  the  growing  humanity  of  jurors 
nay  at  length  previBnt,  even  at  the  cost  by 
which  these  lives  were  saved? 

While  we  write,  a  morning  paper  is  laid 
before  us,  containing  a  narrative  of  the 
preparations  for  hurrying  into  eternity 
another  human  being,  whom  the  law  pre- 
cludes from  filling  the  allotted  measure  of 
bis  days,  and  over  whose  remains  legisla- 
tors are  no  doubt  prepared  to  say — 

*•  Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel, — 
M,  by  our  hands,  and  this  our  present  act. 
You  see  we  do :  yet  see  tou  but  our  hands ; 
And  thi«,  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done : 
Our  hearts  you  see  not,  they  are  pitiful." 

The  columns  before  us  contain  also  an 
ample  detail  of  the  conduct  of  those  who 
came  in  crowds,  to  witness  the  last  strug- 
gles of  the  wretched  Courvoisier.  Let  us 
make  some  extracts: — 

*«  As  early  as  eight  o'clock  yesterday  evening 
groups  of  persons  began  to  assemble  in  front  of 
the  prison  ;  and  boys  were  to  be  seen  soliciting 
ciiftomers  for  seatt  which  remained  unlet,** 

We  omit  to  copy  what  might  be  called 
the  "  box-sheet  i"  and  forbear  to  revive 
paUic  disgust,  by  repetition  of  the  noble 
\  wbicb  it  contains  i^^ 


<«  At  a  later  hour  in  the  evening  the  Old  Bailey 
resembled  a  fair,  and  the  number  of  persons  in- 
creased till  midnight,  when  some  returned  to  their 
homes  to  take  rest  between  that  time  and  morn- 
ing; while  others  resolved  to  remain  in  the  street 
all  night  rather  than  lose  the  chance  of  a  com* 
manding  position.  Men  stood  smoking  their 
pipeit,  and  lelating  anecdotes  of  criminals  whom 
they  had  seen  sutler  on  the  same  spot ;  while 
women  stood  with  infants  in  their  armis  listening  to 
their  narrations.  •  •  • 

**  At  two  o'clock  the  apparatus  of  death  was 
brought  out  of  the  prison  yard,  and  fixed^  In  its 
proper  place.  The  carpenters  were  occupied  ra- 
ther more  than  two  hours  in  completing  it.  The 
sound  of  the  hammers  ceased  as  the  bells  of  St. 
Sepulchre's  chimed  a  quarter  after  four.  The 
completion  of  the  work  was  signalis^  on  the  part 
of  the  7nob,  by  a  shout  of  triumph  I        •        * 

*«  The  deportment  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
was  becoming  and  orderly.  But  there  were  many 
of  the  very  lowest  orders  of  society  present,  who 
manifested  all  the  levity  and  revolting  coarseness 
of  conduct  which  are  usually  observed  at  an  exe- 
cution. The  general  hum  of  conversation  which 
was  heard  among  the  crowd,  and  the  loud  and 
heartless  laugh  that  ever  and  anon  stnick  the  ear» 
would  have  induced  a  person,  ignorant  of  the  ob- 
ject which  had  called  them  together,  to  suppose 
they  had  come  out  Tor  a  holiday ;  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  witnessing  some  passing  pageant,  rather 
than  to  behold  a  fellow- creature  sacrificed  on  the 
scaffold. 

**  The  moment  he  became  visible  to  the  roob» 
a  dreadful  yell  of  execration  was  raised,  which 
went  to  the  hearts  of  all  around." 

What  induced  that  <<  savage  yell  of  exe- 
cration?*' Was  it  the  recollection  of  the 
disgrace  brought  upon  their  country  by 
the  act  of  the  assassin?  He  was  a 
foreigner  1  therefore  no  disgrace  could 
attach.  Was  it  a  sense  of  the  dishonour 
to  religion?  That  demonstration  of  rage 
came  not  from  those,  who  might  be  sup- 
posed to  feel  the  warmest  interest  in  her 
behalf.  Such  persons  were  more  likely  to 
be  found  amongst  the  "  majority,  whose 
deportment  was  becoming  and  orderly." 
Was  it  the  indignation  of  virtuous  men 
against  him  who  had  outraged  virtueli 
laws  ?  Oh  I  no  ;  nor  national  pride — ^nor 
religion — nor  manly  virtue,  were  echoed 
in  that  •*  savage  yell."  It  denoted  only 
the  native  ferocity  of  men  that  •*  knew  not 
what  they  did:*'  in  whom  the  violent 
impulses  of  nature,  uncorrected  by  educa- 
tion, were  rendered  more  ungovernable 
by  familiarity  with  such  scenes  of  death. 

Those  who  advocate  the  continuance 
of  these  brutal  exhibitions  dwell  much 
upon  the  "  moral  lesson  "  they  afford.  At 
what  time,  by  their  computation,  does  the 
effect  of  a  moral  lesson  show  itself?  Im- 
mediately, or  after  a  lapse  of  time  ?  Is  not 
the  experience  of  human  kind  in  fitvour 
of  the  former  ?    Does  not  the  recollectioo 
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of  ererjr  maiif  who  thinki  at  all*  present 
to  him  a  thousand  purposes  of  amend- 
ment, formed  in  the  house  of  God,  and 
forgotten  for  the  want  of  an  hour^s  se- 
cluded meditation  after  the  act  of  worship 
was  at  an  end  ?  But  is  there  anybody 
who  can  recall  an  instance  of  moral  im- 
provement, arising  ultimately  from  lessons 
that  filled  his  heart  with  mingled  levity 
and  fbrocity  when  taught?  It  may  be 
answered,  that  the  *'  becoming  and  orderly 
deportment  of  "the  majority,"  at  the 
fatal  scene,  proves  the  efficacy  of  example, 
which  we  deny !  But,  passing  over  the 
practical  refutation  given  to  such  an  argu- 
ment by  the  very  fact  of  their  appearance 
there,  we  would  remark,  that  these  were 
not  the  professed,  or  proper,  objects  of 
this  *<  educational  course  f  but,  the  *'  many 
of  the  very  lowest  order  of  society,  who 
manifested  all  the  levity  and  revolting 
coarseness  of  demeanour,  which  are  usually 
observed  at  an  execution,"  those  whom  the 
writer  designates  <'  a  mob,'* — that  insolent 
term  by  which  power  and  wealth  love  to 
designate  the  crowd,who  are  the  victims  of 
their  criminality  or  neglect.  If  any  por- 
tion of  a  people  be  '*  a  mob,"  the  rulers  of 
that  people  in  their  generations  have  to  an- 
swer for  it  And  we  think  they  will  hardly 
arrest  the  judgment  of  God  or  man,  if, 
when  arraigned  for  the  depravation  of 
those  over  whom  they  were  **  set  in  autho- 
rity/' they  point  to  the  gallows,  as  the 
means  whieh  they  adopted  to  redeem 
them* 

We  would  dwell  upon  this  case,  because 
the  victim  of  monstrous  error  is  hardly 
yet  oold  from  the  hands  of  the  execu« 


tionet;  and  dso,  because  it  k  acondii- 
sive  testimony,  in  the  narrowest  oompaas^ 
against  the  evil  we  assaih  On  the  autho- 
rity it  affords  we  say,  that  if  this  remedy 
were  appropriate  it  would  be  uniformly 
attended  with  similar  results ;  and  we 
should  not  see  those  for  whose  improve- 
ment it  was  intended, 

"  Now  melt  into  sorrow  ;  now  liiadden  to  criroe.** 

Do  we  find  it  to  be  so  ?  No ;  we  leant 
that  the  sheriff  and  his  attendants  wept  m 
they  conducted  their  fettered  victim  to 
the  threshold  of  eternity,  to  hurl  him  befbre 
the  judgment  seat,  and  force  htm,  unpre-* 
pared,  upon  his  terrible  account  But  the 
multitude*  dke  audience  /  whose  **  hum  of 
conversattOUf"  whose  <'  hearty  laugh," 
would  have  induced  the  supposition,  that 
<*  they  had  eome  out  for  a  holiday,  or  to 
see  sonie  passing  pageant^"  raised  a  dread- 
ful execration  wten  he  appeared.  If  the 
spirit  and  eharaeter  of  the  laws  by  which 
men  are  governed,  demonstrably  impress 
themselves  upon  every  ratik  of  society^ 
surely  we  shall  not  need  any  excuse  f6r 
returning  to  this  subject  again  and  agahii 
iterating  the  question  with  which  we  have 
headed  this  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
arguments  of  those,  who  have  preceded 
us  as  champions  of  humanity — 
<'  Must  crime  be  punished  but  by  othei'  crimes  ?* 
A  nd  backing  the  appeal  that  seems  to  rise 
from  the  lips  of  the  last  immolated  victim^ 
in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist — 

'*  WliRt  profit  it  there  in  mj  blood  when  I  go 
down  to  the  pit  ? 

**  Shall  the  dust  give  thanks  unto  Thee,  or  shall 
it  declare  tby  truth  r 


SONNETS— PICTURES  FROM  ALPINE  SCENERY. 


THE  POWER   OF   MIND. 

My  life  ]8  mostly  all  witfain—but  yet 
I'm  not  90  lost  to  all  external  thingH, 
So  deep  contemplative,  as  to  find  wioga 
When  beauty  twines  around  ine  like  a  net ; 

As  now  by  thy  tall  domes»  Qeneva-^set 

In  loveliness  and  light,  whoiie  shadowiugi 
0*er  beauteous  Leman's  sun-seducing  springSi 
Have  wrought  a  scene  I  never  can  forget. 

But  glory  from  another  source  is  thine; 

The  glory  of  ihe  past— of  those  whose  minds 
Have  o  er  thee  shed  a  ray  well-nigh  divine, 

do  bright,  BO  dasslinef,  that  it  almoit  bHnds. 
Here  <<Wild  Romseau**  first  dreir  his  niitYe 

breath— 
Thy  famei  Geneva,  scorns  tlie  might  o^dntb^ 


MAN — THE  NOBLEST  WORK  OF  GOD. 

I  own  I  cannot  join  in  thought  with  those 
Who  in  the  scale  of  being,  lower  man  I 
And  in  exulting  contrast  view  the  plan 
Of  voiceless  nature^s  most  serene  repose. 

Ascending  high  Saint  Bernard's  Mount  of  Snows, 
There  stands  a  house  of  pious  men,  who  span 
The  joy  of  living,  by  the  good  they  can 
Confer  on  him  who  this  rude  pathway  goes. 

The  place  is  moving^-^tirring  up  the  heart 
With  sacred  thoughts  to  Uim— thoughts  pun 
and  good— 

Whtf  stamped  Hitf  image  with  such  varied  art, 
Off  tkis  vast  mount  and  natural  solitude ; 

Bdt  grander  %r  tUl^  suoii  sulilimltyy 

I  deem  this  Holy  Hoass  of  duirity.       W.  JO. 
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THE  ANCIENT  MUSIC  OF  IRELAND  ♦ 


** Thb dear  !  dear !  staeet  old Irish^ tunes'* 
So  oried  O'Neill,  the  last  of  the  Irish 
lutfperst  the  tears  coursing  down  his  aged 
cheeks,  as  he  contemplated,  with  deep 
anguish,  the  extinction  of  the  old  strains, 
wluch  had  been  the  delight  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion for  so  many  ages.  That  affeetionate 
exclamatiou  was  not  uttered  in  vain.  It 
sank  deep  in  the  mind  of  his  hearer;  and 
in  Edward  Banting  sprang  up  the  strenu* 
oosardourand  untiring  energj,  whieh  have 
reseued  a  great  portion  of  the  ancient  me- 
lodjr  of  Irebndfrom  oblivion ;  and  preserved 
in  its  purity>and,as  it  were  upon  a  record, 
the  evidence  of  the  most  cultivated  school 
of  our  oiitional  music. 

We  would  speak  of  *^  schools  ;^  for  the 
humble  Irish  pipers  must  have  had  theirs, 
as  had  the  harp }  and  there  was,  besides, 
that  '^fineftt  of  all  Instruments,"  the  human 
Tolce,  which  no  doubt  had  its  own  and  ap- 
propriate school.  Of  these  the  harp  bore 
the  fAwk.  It  had  been  for  ages  the  na- 
tiofial  instrument,  the  instrument  of  the 
native  princes  and  their  bards;  and  even 
in  the  decline  of  ancient  manners,  and  so 
late  as  Uie  eighteenth  century  itself,  na- 
timid  habits  had  saoctified  a  custom 
whi6h  tended  to  ensure  its  cultivation. 
The  profesrion  of  harper  was  reserved  as 
a  provision  chiefly  for  those  who  happened 
to  be  blind;  and  the  principal  families 
were  every  where  in  the  habit  of  enter- 
taining those  musicians,  whose  custom  it 
was  to  travel  about  from  house  to  house, 
rtmaiwag  from  a  week  to  a  month  in  each, 
and  renewing  the  visit  once  in  ft  short 
course  of  years.  It  was  ever  a  day  of  re- 
joicing among  tlie  young  and  the  old,  when 
the  venerable  harper  appeared,  for  the 
barmless  lives,  pleasing  manners,  and 
agreeable  conversation  of  these  men,  as 
well  as  the  charm  of  their  performances, 
nu^  the  wanderers  always  welcome. 

The  race  has  now  passed  away ;  but, 
hapfHly,  memorials  of  their  skin  and  ^ 
their  music  have  been  preserved. 

At  the  period  when  Ireland,  long  op« 
pressed  and  prostrate,  at  length  looked  to 
her  own  regeneration,  and  sought  again  ia 
assume  her  place  among  the  nations,  an  Irish 
gendemaui  James  Dungan, resident  in  Co* 


penhagen,  incited  by  the  benevolent  and 
patriotic  desire  of  restoring  our  native  mu- 
sic, and  elevating  the  condition  of  the 
harpers,  conceived  the  idea  of  instituting 
annual  meetings,  where  skill  in  the  com- 
position  and  performance  of  native  airs 
should  be  encouraged,  and  in  which  the 
gentry  of  the  country  might  be  induced 
to  take  an  interest;  and  having  remitted 
funds  for  the  purpose,  he  succeeded,  in 
the  year  1781^  in  bringing  about  a  well- 
attended  meeting,  for  the  revival  of  our 
ancient  music,  at  his  native  town,  Granard, 
in  the  county  of  Longford.  Seven  harpers 
assembled  at  this  first  meeting.  A  second 
took  place  in  the  succeeding  year,  but  two 
new  candidates  only  presented  themselves, 
notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  first 
meeting,  and  although  the  second  was  still 
better  and  more  nuinerously  attended  than 
the  first.  That  which  followed  was  the 
most  splendid  of  the  three  ;  and  Mr.  Dun- 
gan himself  came  from  Copenhagen  to  be 
prefli^nt  al  it;  yet,  only  two  new  mtmes 
appeamd  on  the  list  of  harpers;  and  pri- 
vate jealousies  having  arisen,  no  attempt 
was  afterwards  made  to  renew  the  meet- 
ings. 

Ten  years  afterwards  some  inhabitants 
of  Belfast,  animated  by  a  similar  spirit, 
associated  themselves  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
vive and  perpetuate  the  ancient  music  and 
poetry  of  Ireland.  Fortunately,  the?  de- 
termined tiot  only  that  the  harpers  should 
be  assembled,  but  also  '^  that  a  person 
well  versed  in  the  language  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  nation,  should  attend,  wim  a 
skilfid  muiician,  to  transcribe  and  arrange 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  parts 
of  their  knowledge." 

Ten  harpers  only  responded  to  this  call, 
a  proof  of  the  necessity  which  now  existed 
of  noting  down  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
musical  treasures,  which  might  so  soon 
perish,  along  with  their  venerable  reposi- 
tories. Add  no  lesi  fortunate  was  it  that 
the  office  was  assigned  to  such  a  man  as 
Edward  hunting;  a  gentleman,  who  was 
not  only  gifted  with  admirable  capacity 
for  his  task  as  a  flrasMan,  bat  who,  in  dis- 
charging it,  imbibed  a  pufe,  strong,  and 
lasting  passion  for  Irish  melody,  and  who 


*  Tke  Ancient  Music  of  Ireladnd, 
on  the  Irish  Haip  and  Harpers, 
DttUia    "  ■ 


[fldnd,  arranged  fbr  the  Piano  Forte,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  tHasertation 
I,  hielirfiaa  an  ietounteflha  Old  Melodies  of  Irtkad*   ByJBdwwd 
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long  gnrvived,  (and long  may  he  yet  live)  to 
perpetuate  the  knowledge  he  acquired.  It 
was  well  that  the  security  of  notation  was 
so  resorted  to ;  for  in  1809,  two  only  of  the 
ten  harpers  assembled  at  Belfast  in  July, 
1792,  were  surviving,  and  those  two  are 
long  since  dead. 

Before  that  time  tiicre  had  been  but  three 
attempts  at  collecting  and  publishing  the 
native  music  of  our  country :  one  by  Burke 
Thumoth,  in  1720;  another  by  Neill,  of 
Christ  Church-yard, soon  after ;  and  a  third 
by  Carolan's  son,  patronised  by  Dean  De- 
lany,  about  1747.  In  all  these,  the  collec- 
tion was  meagre ;  the  tunes  were  often 
deprived  of  their  peculiar  character;  and 
the  arrangement  was  calculated  chiefly  for 
the  flute  or  violin.  Mr.  Bunting's  flrst 
publication,  then,  in  1796,  >vas  the  only 
collection  of  genuine  Irish  harp  music 
given  to  the  world,  up  to  that  time.  The 
means  which  he  took  to  perfect  himself 
for  his  task,  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
describe  in  other  language,  than  that  which 
he  himself  has  used,  in  his  delightful  and 
heart-stirring  preface  to  the  work  be- 
fore us : — 

«*  The  occasion  which  first  cofifirmed  the  editor 
in  tbi«  partiality  for  the  airs  of  bis  native  country, 
was  the  great  meedng  of  the  harpers  at  Belfast,  in 
the  year  1792.  Before  this  time  there  had  been 
•everal  similar  meetings  at  Granard,in  the  county 
of  Longford,  which  had  excited  a  surprising  de- 
gtee  of  interest  in  Irish  music  through  that  part 
of  the  country.  The  meedng  at  Belfast  wan,  how* 
ever,  better  attended  than  any  that  had  yet  taken 
place,  and  its  effects  more  permanent,  for  it  kin- 
dled an  enthusiasm  throughout  the  North,  which 
is  bright  in  some  warm  and  honest  hearts  to  this 
day.  All  the  best  of  the  old  class  of  harpers — a 
race  of  men  then  nearly  extinct,  and  now  gone 
for  ever — Denis  Hempson,  Arthur  O'Neill, 
Charles  Fanning,  and  seven  others,  the  least  able 
of  whom,  has  not  left  his  like  behind,  were  pre- 
sent.  Hempson,  who  realised  the  antique  picture, 
drawn  by  Cambrensin  und  Qalilei,  for  he  played 
with  long  crooked  nails,  and  in  his  performnnce, 
•  the  tinkling  of  the  small  wire^  under  the  deep 
notes  of  th^  bass,'  was  peculiarly  thrilling,  took 
the  attention  of  the  editor  with  a  degree  of  inte- 
rest which  he  never  cun  forget.  He  was  the  only 
one  who  played  the  very  old — the  aboriginHl— mu- 
sic of  the  country ;  and  this  he  did  in  a  style  of 
such  finished  excellence  as  persuaded  the  editor 
tbat4he  praises  of  the  old  Irish  harp  in  Cambren- 
sis,  Fuller,  and  others,  instead  ot  being,  as  the 
detractors  of  the  country  are  fond  of  asserting,  ill- 
considered,  and  indiscriminate,  were  in  reality  no 
more  than  a  just  tribute  to  that  admirable  instru- 
ment, and  its  then  professors.  But,  more  thnn 
anything  else,  the  conversation  of  Arthur  O^Neill, 
who,  although  not  so  absolute  a  harper  as  Hemp- 
son, was  more  a  man  of  the  world,  and  had  tra« 
veiled  in  his  calling  over  all  parts  of  Ireland,  won 
and  delighted  him.  AU  that  the  genius  of  later 
poeta  and  rotoaBoe  wiitert  has  feigned  of  the  wm- 
dering  minstrel,  was  realised  in  this  man.    There 


was  no  house  of  anv  note  in  the  north  of  Ireland^ 
as  far  as  Meath  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sligo  on  the 
other,  in  which  he  was  not  well  known,  and  ea« 
gerly  sought  after.  Carolan  had  been  his  imme- 
diate predecessor,  and  those  who  have  taken  any 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  elder  minstrel,  will  rea- 
dily recognise  the  names  of  Charles  O'Connor,  of 
Belansgar,  Toby  Peyton,  of  Lisduff,  Jamea  Ir- 
win, of  Streamstown,  Mrs.  Crof ton,  of  Long(oxd» 
Con  O'Donnell,  of  I.arkficld,  Squire  Jones,  ok 
Moneyglass — not  to  detain  the  reader  with  a  lon- 
ger enumeration — all  of  whom  are  to  be  found 
among  the  list  of  O'Neill's  friends  and  entertaini* 
ers.  He  had  also  been,  when  a  youth,  to  the  southy 
where  his  principal  patron  was  the  famous  Tbur- 
lagh  O^e  0*3ullivau,  of  Bearhaven,  a  man  who 
led  qwte  the  life  of  ao  old  Irish  chieftain,  and 
whose  memory  is  still  vividly  preserved  in  the 
lays  and  traditions  of  the  county  of  Cork.  OWeiU 
was  of  the  great  Tyrone  family,  an  prided  him- 
self on  his  descent,  and  on  supporting,  to  some  ex* 
lent,  the  character  cf  a  gentleman  harper.  AJ« 
though  blind  from  his  youth,  he  possessed  •  aur- 
pri«ing  capacity,  for  the  observation  oi  men  and 
manners.  He  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of 
Acland  Kane,  who  had  played  before  the  Preteo-. 
der,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  Snain.  He  hiro« 
self  had  played  on  Brian  Boru*s  harp,  s^rimgfbr 
the  occasion,  through  the  streets  of  Limerick,  ia 
the  year  1760 ;  in  a  word,  he  was  a  man  whose 
conversation  was  enough  to  enamour  any  one  of 
Irish  music,  much  more  one  so  enthusiastic  in 
every  thing  Irish  as  the  editor. 

<^  Animated  by  the  countenance  and  amiatso^ 
of  several  townsmen  of  congenial  taste  and  habits, 
of  whom  his  excellent  friend.  Dr.  James  McDon- 
nell, is  now,  alas  I  the  only  survivor,  and  assisted, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  O'Neill  and  the  other  harpers 
present  on  this  memorable  occasion,  the  tditeiw 
immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  meetio^« 
commenced  forming  his  first  ooUecdon.  For  this 
purpose  he  travelled  into  Derry  and  Tyrone,  visit* 
ing  Hempson,  after  his  return  to  Magilligan,  m 
the  former  county,  and  spending  a  good  part  of  the 
summer  about  Ballinascreen  and  other  mountain 
districts  in  the  latter,  where  he  obtained  a  great 
number  of  admirable  airs  from  the  country  people. 
His  principal  acquisitions  were,  however,  made 
in  the  province  of  Connaught,  whither  he  was 
invited  by  the  celebrated  Kichard  KirwaBy  of 
Cregg,  the  philosopher,  and  founder  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  who  was  himself  an  ardent  lover 
of  the  native  music,  nnd  who  was  of  such  influ- 
ence in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  procured  the 
editor  a  ready  opportimity  of  obtaining  tunesyboth 
from  high  and  low.  Having  succeeded  beyond  his 
expectations, he  returned  to  Belfast,  and  in  the  year 
1796  produced  his  first  volume,  containing  sixty- 
six  native  Irish  airs,  never  before  published.'* 

In  subsequent  years  he  made  repeated 
journeys  through  all  parts  of  the  country, 
where  he  had  any  expectation  of  finding 
the  old  music  preserved,  but  chiefly 
through  Ulster  and  Connaught,  never  re- 
laxing in  his  efforts  to  procure  as  many 
more  airs  as  he  could  collect ;  and  he  pul)- 
lished  his  second  volume,  contaioing 
seventy-five  additional  tunes,  with  a  dls- 
sertation  on  the  Irish  harp  prefixed,  la 
1809.    Mr.  Bunting  proceeds— 

*<  In  preparing  the  materials  of  the  second  pob- 
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Ikation^  the  editor  had  occasion  freqaentl^  to  vieit 
^empson,  who  was  now  hed-riddcn,  being  over 
one  hundred  years  old.  From  him  he  not  only 
procured  many  of  the  best  and  most  ancient  pieces 
in  the  whole  collection,  hut  learned  also  his  pecu- 
liar mode  of  playi"^  and  fingering— the  identical 
manner  described  by  Cttmhrcnpia — together  with 
a  Rreat  number  of  the  terms  of  musical  science 
DS^d  among  the  old  Irish,  and  of  which  he  had 
already  got  a  larse  collection  from  0*Noill.  Being 
in  possession  of  these  technical  term.*,  and  having 
learned  their  practical  illustration  from  the  very 
wires  of  JHempson's  harp,  ''that  Queen  of 
Music,***  as  it  was  called  in  those  dnys,  he  began 
to  entertain  the  hope  of  being  able  to  do  6ome> 
thing  more  for  Irish  music,  than  merely  to  collect 
and  publish  its  remains,  as  so  many  disjecta  mem- 
bra cilbarae ;  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  he 
he  has  endeavoured  for  the  last  liiirty  years,  not 
only  to  procure  all  the  genuine  airs  iiitherto  un- 
pvblished,  and  to  arrange  them  in  the  true  harp 
style,  as  they  may  have  been  played  by  the  Scotts, 
O'Cahans,  and  Connallons  of  former  times,  and 
as  they  would  now  be  played  by  Hempson,  if  he 
were  still  alive;  bot  also,  so  to  classify  them  k%  to 
render  the  whole  series  subservient  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  principles  and  history  of  our  native 
music,  an  investigation  which  he  is  well  aware  he 
can  only  condnct  a  comparatively  short  distance ; 
but  one,  in  which  to  make  any  progress,  is  worth 
so  much,  that,  if  he  has  succeeded  in  effecting 
e?ef  so  little,  he  coanU  the  time  and  labour  be 
has  spent  in  the  pursuit  as  nothing." 

The  result  has  been  the  present  beau- 
tiful volume,  in  which  the  entire  number 
of  airs  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  of  tliese  considerably  more  than  one 
bundred  and  twenty  are  now,  for  the  first 
thfne,  published.  These  are  accompa- 
nied with  several  interesting  essays ;  on 
the  characteristics  of  Irish  melody  ;  on  the 
method  of  playing,  and  musical  vocabu- 
lary of  the  old  Irish  harpers  ;  on  the  anti- 
quity of  the  harp  and  bagpipe  in  Ireland, 
(by  his  friends  Messrs.  Samuel  Ferguson  and 
George  Petrie) ;  on  the  various  efforts  to 
revive  the  Irish  harp ;  with  anecdotes  of 
the  more  distinguished  harpers  of  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  notices  of  the  more 
remarkable  melodies  and  pieces  of  the 
collection. 

In  editing  his  music,  Mr.  Bunting  has 
brought  one  most  important  principle  into 
constant  action,  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
prized.  His  chief  aim  throughout  has 
been  '*  to  guard  the  primitive  air 
WITH  A  religious  VENERATION  ;*'  and 
to  this,  as  he  says,  he  has  made  every 
thing  else  subordinate.  His  next  object 
has  been  to  give  the  airs  arranged  '<  in  true 

•  <<  In  the  days  of  Noah  I  was  green ; 

After  hit  flood  I've  not  been  seen 

Until  f  ereateen  hundred  and  two  I  was  found 

By  CoriBae  Kelly,  iroder  ground  | 

Ht  raked  me  up  to  that  degree, 

QiMen  of  Muiic  they  ««U  me." 


harp  style  *'  for  the  piano  forte ;  and,  as 
he  adds,  "  finding  that  the  adaptation  of 
words,  even  of  those  to  which  the  airs 
have  been  sung  for  generations  back,  being 
embarrassed  by  a  defective  accompani- 
ment, interferes  with  the  purity  of  their 
arrangement,  he  has,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, given  the  music  alone." 

In  the  classification  of  Irish  airs  which 
he  makes,  he  distinguishes  them  with  re- 
ference to  their  dates,  assigning  each  air, 
in  his  present  publication,  to  one  or  other 
of  three  distinct  epochs,  as,  the  very  an- 
cient, the  ancient,  and  those  composed 
from  the  time  of  Carolan,  (born  1670,  died 
1738),  to  that  of  Jackson  and  Stirling, 
(about  1775);  for,  as  he  says,  "  since  the 
death  of  the  latter  copiposer,  the  produc- 
tion of  new  melodies  in  Ireland  has  wholly 
ceased.'* 

For  the  Irish  harp,  the  harpers  and  their 
music,  Mr.  Bunting's  enthusiasm  rbes  to 
the  highest  pitch ;  and  the  result  of  his 
labours,  his  system,  and  his  entliusiasm, 
is,  that  wherever  the  music  \ias,  in  its 
origin,  harp  music,  we  have  the  most  com- 
plete assurance,  that  we  are  now  possessed, 
in  Mr.  Bunting's  edition,  of  the  true  and 
genuine  composition.  His  fidelity  in  giv- 
ing what  he  heard,  exactly  as  he  heard  it, 
is  unquestionable ;  and  with  equal  confi- 
dence may  it  be  taken,  that  the  Irish 
harpers  did  not  alter  the  tunes  they  learned, 
but  played  them  exactly  as  they  had  been 
taught  by  their  masters,  preserving  invio- 
late their  traditional  integrity. 

Hence,  iu  the  case  of  harp  airs,  Mr- 
Bunting's  publication  is  absolute  perfec- 
tion. He  has  given  us,  and  perhaps  he 
alone  of  all  men  living  was  qualified  to 
give  us,  the  music  of  Carolan,  and  his 
predecessors,  characteristically  asits  inven- 
tors fixed  it  in  existence.  So,  we  have  the 
highest  probability,  that  in  the  remaining 
airs,  generally,  he  has  recorded  for  us 
faithfully  the  mode  in  which  those  airs, 
though  not  composed  for  the  harp,  were 
traditionally  performed  by  the  old 
harpers ;  or,  when  he  derived  his  acquaint- 
ance with  them  from  other  sources,  the 
mode  in  which  they  loould  have  been 
played  by  the  harpers.  This  is  an  ines- 
timable acquisition. 

With  respect  also  to  the  airs,  which  he 
has  picked  up  from  sources  other  tban  the 
harpers,  he  gives  us  the  strong  aiiiinmee 
of  his  experience  that  the  tunes  must  be 
genuine.  A  strain  of  music,  be  says,  once 
impressed  on  the  popularear,  never  varies. 
For  tMt^  te  mm  l»  bo  mkfw^  09^ 
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ioral  age^  and  airs  are  ao  earitr.  Meed  la 
many  instances  so  isteithrefy  acquired, 
that  when  a  neMy  has  once  been  divulged 
in  any  district,  a  criterion  is  immediately 
established  in  almost  every  ear ;  and  this 
criterion  being  the  more  Infallible  in  pro- 
portion as  it  requires  less  effort  in  judging, 
we  have  thus,  in  all  situations,  and  at  all 
times,  a  tribunal  of  the  utmost  accuracy 
And  of  unequalled  impartiality,  (for  it  is  un- 
.conscious  of  the  exercise  of  its  own  au- 
thority,) governing  the  nMisical  traditions 
of  the  people,  and  preserving  the  native 
airs  and  melodies  of  every  country,  In  their 
integrity,  and  from  the  earliest  periods/' 
And  he  concludes,  that  so  long  as  the  mu- 
sical collector  or  antiquary  confines  his 
search,  to  the  native  districts  of  the  tunes 
he  seeks  for,  he  mav  always  be  certain  of 
the  absolute  and  unimpeachable  authority 
«f  every  note  he  procures. 

In  addition  to  these  assurances,  Mr. 
Bunting  supplies  us  with  admirable  raate- 
Fials,  whereby  to  form  our  own  opinions  of 
die  genuineness  of  the  airs.  He  has  only 
left  us  to  regret  that  he  did  not  pursue  hhi 
investigations  fttrtber,  and  in  a  direction 
distinct  from  that  In  which  he  has  traced 
the  several  airs  to  their  epochs,-HMmidy, 
by  an  inquiry  Into  the  probable  origin  of 
the  airs.  He  has  every  where  shown  that 
Ills  mind  is  full  of  the  subject  to  which 
we  refer,  though  he  has  no  where  precisely 
dev^oped  his  ideas  with  respect  to  it. 

We  have  already  indmated  our  view, 
Aat  there  were  three  separate  sources  of 
our  national  melodie&»that  diey  were 
ibrmed  either  for  the  harp,  the  pipes,  or 
the  voice.  There  remains,  then,  this  In- 
vestigation upon  each  air;  to  which  of  the 
three  classes  does  it  essentially  belong  ?  Is 
itof  the  harp — of  the  pipes— or  of  the  voice? 

Here  again,  Mr.  Bunting's  work  supplies 
materials ;  he  gives  us  the  sources  of  his 
own  imagination,  where,  when,  and  from 
whom  procured ;  he  gives  us,  in  the  cases 
of  the  more  modern  airs,  the  names  of  the 
authors,  where  he  could  procure  them  ;  he 
uniformly  supplies  the  names  he  got  for 
the  airs; and  he  has  enriched  his  work, 
especially  in  the  chronological  series,  with 
valuable  observations.  Some  of  these 
enable  us  to  put  together  a  few  thoughts, 
as  to  the  means  we  possess  of  tracing  our 
airs  to  their  sources. 

The  ancient  liag-'ptoe  iras  ipcapable  of 
producing  properly,  either  tfie  fbqrtn  or  the 
Seventh  tones  of  ^e  diatonic  scale.  Thf 
huf  «ci  ^  ether  timid  liaf  tts  tUrfy 


firingiy  comprising  the  ftill  diatonic  jicaUt» 
for  the  joint  compass  <rf  the  vmces  botb  of 
man  and  woman ;  but  the  diatonic  scale 
only  tuned  at  one  time  in  the  key  of  C», 
with  F.  natural ;  at  another  with  the  key  of 
C-,  and  F.  sharp.  The  limits  impoaea  1^ 
these  instruments  would^  by  habitual  uae, 
naturally  effbct  the  character  of  the  na- 
tional melody;  so  that  even  the  voice 
music  of  the  country  would  mainly  be  con- 
fined within  them ;  but  it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessarily so  confined.  Mr.  Bunting  sae- 
cessfully  and  happily  refbtes  those,  who 
would  argue  against  the  antiquitv  of  some 
of  our  best  music,  on  the  grouncl  that  the 
characteristics  of  genuine  Irish  mdody,  are 
those  of  omimon  merely  of  the  fourth  and 
seventh ;  and  proves  that  airs,  not  charac- 
terized by  the  omission  of  the  fourth  ai|il 
seventh,  are  yet  quite  Irish  in  their  stave- 
ture.  In  the  same  manner  an  air  mav 
overstep  the  limits  of  the  harp  scale,  whicn 
except  in  the  use  of  a  flat  seventh,  would 
be  confined  to  the  diatonic  scale,  and  yen 
lie  quite  Iri^  in  its  structure. 

Pursuing  his  analysis,  he  shows  that  Hip 
feature  which  in  truth  distinguishes  alt 
Irish  melody,  whether  proper  to  the  de- 
fective bag-pipe,  or  suited  to  the  harp,  (or, 
he  night  have  added,  to  the  perfect  voloe) 
is  pot  the  negative  omission,  but  the  posi- 
tive and  emphatic  presence  of  a  particular 
tene»  which  he  shows  to  be  the  Mqor 
Sixth,  or  in  other  words,  the  note  A  in  the 
scale  of  0,  or  the  note  £  in  die  scale  of  Q. 
**  This  it  is  that  stamps  the  oharaeler  on 
every  bar  of  the  air  In  which  it  occurs,  ao 
that  the  moment  this  tone  is  heard,  we  e»> 
daim,  <<that  is  an  Irish  melodr."  We 
giory  In  him,  whilst  he  revels  in  th^enjoy^ 
ment  of  his  discovery.  ^'Pectdiar  and 
deeply  delightful  sensations,^  aaya  he, 
<<  attend  the  intonation  of  this  chord  when 
struck  in  a  sequence  of  musical  sounds  ; 
sensations  which  thrill  every  ear,  and  may 
be  said  to  touch  the  <<  leading  sinews"  of 
the  Irish  heart.  There  are  many  hundred 
l^uine  Irish  airs,  some  of  them  defeetiTe 
m  the  fourth  and  seventh,  some  supply* 
ing  the  ]^aoe  of  the  latter  by  a  fiatseventib, 
and  others  again  perfect  in  all  their  dia- 
tonic intervals;  yet  let  even  an  indiffierent 
ear  catch  the  strain  of  any  one  of  tbeov 
whether  performed  by  die  beft  oiolieBlra» 
or  hy  the  meanest  street  musician,  and  it 
will  at  once  feel  thrilled  by  die  searching 
tone  pf  the  emphatic  Major  Siirtb ;  and  in 
that  touching  and  tingling  aenaation  w31 
recognize  the  proper  To|ce  of  ^e  Lan4  of 
Song," 
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la  distingoUhing  the  pipe  UmBh  Die 
omusiou  of  the  fourth  and  geveoth  affords 
ji  ipeaos  of  indicatioD.  An  aptitude  to  a 
droniqg  bass,  of  course,  gives  another. 
Where  these  two  combine^  ^s  in  the  air, 
«  What  is  that  to  him,"  (p.  15)  the  infer- 
ence becomes  very  powerral ;  iqid  accord- 
ingly, we  find  Mr.  Bunting  incidentally 
cl«ussing  it  as  ope  of  our  **  song  and  pipe 
l^nes,"  by  which  we  suppose  him  to  mean 
H  pipe  tune  made  vocal. 

Ag^,  we  may  distinguish  the  harp 
luoes  by  a  necessity  for  a  strongly  varied 
diatonic  bass^  such  as  when  we  find  the 
pei^ulisMT  note,  the  Mcyor  Sixth  in  the  me- 
lody, having  for  i|s  harmony  (he  Major 
Concord  of  the  Fourth,  a  form  on  which 
^Ir.  Bunting  particularly  observes  as  of 
frequent  recurrence.  An  instrumental 
IHime  in  the  melody  famishies  further  evi- 
deJlc^  of  the  same  tendency ;  and  where 
Wth  of  these  indications  are  found*  as  in 
the  air  **  Kitty  Tyrrell,"  (p.  15,)  little 
doubt  of  the  conelusiop  can  remain ;  and 
ff^cordingly  we  find  him  giving  this  air  as 
renresenting  '*  the  perfect  harp  lesson." 
Ine  second  chapter  of  the  work  before  us 
ii  a  complete  numual  for  the  studv  of  the 
Irish  h^  to  which  the  musical  reader 
irill  rrfer  with  deUght* 

The  pure  song  is  to  be  sepmrated  from 
h^  die  i^bove  classes,  and  in  doing  thb 
lies  the  greatest  difficult  of  an  accurate 
fl^ficatiPP-  A  varied  though  simple 
(jirpiapny,  and  easy  and  graceful  form  in 
1^  n»elody,  especially  when  suited  to 
BWrked  expression  in  prolonged  tones,  and 
esiN^tial  notes  departing  from  the  diatonic 
^uHe^ — these  and  the  like  would  form  some 
of  th^  elements  for  the  determination. 

Oc^^sional  expressions  in  bis  book  in- 
nate that  Mr.  Bunting  fiilly  appreciates 
<^  Irish  song  music,"  as  a  separate  body  of 
iiatioQal  melody ;  although  be  has  not  fol- 
lowed t^xose  id(?as  into  the  detail,  which  he 
lias  used  on  most  other  subjects. 

Independently  of  that  great  principal 
^aracteristic  of  Irish  melody,  <<  the  Em* 
nlllMic  Sixth,  which  Mr.  Bunting  has  so 
kappily  pointed  out,  he  notices  a  pecu- 
liarity of  structure  and  arrangement,  ob^ 
afir^qiMe  chiefly  in  the  clau  of  veiy  old 
aifis,  which  are,  for  the  most  part  in  a 
B^  )»y,  ia  triple  (|)  time>  and  in  fiM» 
Bnrt|{  ^  first  modttlatod  oa  the  key  note 
md  dddng  upon  it;  the  second  an  octave 
|igh»r>  BipMattdfiromtliekniieletoiu 


o{lh^  to  tbfi  fimrtb»  wiitb  its  m^or  eoa- 
omfd,  or  the  sixth  with  its  minor  concord, 
the  melody  proceeding  to  the  emphatic 
sixth ;  and  the  last  part  returning  with  a 
slight  difierence,  to  the  first  part  of  the 
tune.  Most  of  the  airs  coming  within  this 
arrangement  we  must  consider  vocal ;  at 
all  event*  they  are  plainly  not  derived  from 
the  pipes. 

Perhaps  it  has  been  from  not  minutely 
attending  to  those  distinctions,  and  partly 
too  perhaps,  from  his  being  so  thoroughly 
and  ardently  enamoured  of  the  music  crif 
our  harp  school,  that  he  has  drawn  some 
eonolusions  in  which  we  do  not  quite  agree 
with  him:  as  when  he  supposes  that  versions 
of  some  of  our  national  songs,  which  he 
received  from  the  harpers,  are  more  surely 
originals  than  the  ain^  commonly  received 
as  such  ;  as  that  of  <'  Eileen  a  Roooe"  (No. 
ISd),  and  that  called  « Little  Molly  OP 
(No.  90),  from  which  he  says  (p.  17),  the 
popular  air  of  <<  Molly  Astore"  is  takem 
The  former  he  got  from  Hampson,  the 
latter  from  Fanning,  in  1792,  both  of  them 
harpers.  But  what  are  these  but  varieties 
of  the  airs  ?  Of  the  utmost  purity  of  Irish 
Mtj^e  we  admit,  and  therefore,  we  esteem 
the  publication  of  them  invaluable;  be* 
sides  being  beautiful  in  themselves, '  they 
furpish  noble  materials  whereby  to  test  the 
true  versions  of  those  songs.  Rut  plainly 
those  versions  are  not  purely  vocal ;  and  to 
say  that  either  of  the  airs  in  question  is 
anything  essentially  but  a  melody  of  pure 
vmce,  is  a  proposition  to  which  we  must 
confess  ourselves  utterly  irreconcileable. 

Occasionally  he  applies  a  somewhat  la« 
boured  arrangement  to  an  air  purely  vocal* 
Thus  with  the  plain  and  tender  air,  <<  Clara 
Burke"  (No.  99),  we  own  we  shouU 
prefer  a  light,  flowing,  dreamy  accompa- 
niment. 

But  wo  confess  ourselves  too  highly 
pleased  with  all  that  Mr.  Bunting  has  given 
us,  to  dwell  for  another  moment  upon  what 
he  has  not ;  and  delighted  as  we  are  with 
the  analysis  he  aibids  us  for  ascertaining, 
from  the  qualities  common  to  the  airs,  thns 
true  essentiab  of  all  Irish  music,  and  with 
the  materials  he  furnishes  for  investigating 
its  sorts,  we  are  not  the  less  charmed  with 
the  contemplation  of  the  variety  of  the 
modes,  in  which  the  native  genius  exhibited 
ils  powers*  of  which  the  present  publicatioa 
exhibits  many  new  spemmens. 

What  can  extoed  ii^  beauty  **  The  Lame 
YeUow  B^gaiv''  (No.  120,)  written  by 
O'CahaOf  16fi0,  and  sfid  to  lun^e  been  con« 
poitdlif  liUA  te  Mf^ttCf  to  hi|  «WB  Mta 
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finrtunet,  tovards  tfie  end  of  hit  career  ?  In 
tiie  tame  style,  but  with  striking  difference, 
we  have  afterwards  another  lovely  air, 
«  The  Wheelright,"  (No.  33.)  The  sound 
put  in  the  former  is  composed  of  two  equal 
phrases  of  four  bars  each,  in  the  latter  of 
three  such  phrases.  In  the  first  air  in  the 
collection,  the  first  part  is  composed  of 
three  such  phrases,  and  the  second  of  five, 
the  last  three  bein^  a  return  of  the  first 
part.  In  "  The  Rejected  Lover,"  (No. 
55,)  the  phrases  are  divided  into  single  bars 
each,  the  extreme  shortness  of  which  pro- 
duces a  singular  effect,  almost  seeming  to 
betray  the  sighs  and  sobs  of  the  unhappy 
subject  of  the  song. 

The  division  of  "Scott's  Lamentation 
for  the  Baron  of  Loughmoe,"  (No.  8,)  is 
made  in  a  manner  we  have  never  before 
witnessed  in  music.  It  is  founded  on 
phrases  ot three  bars  in  triple  time.  Tlie  first 
two  parts  are  each  composed  of  two  of  these 
phrases,  introduced  by  a  bell-like  leading 
strain.  The  third  part  is  composed  of  four 
such  phrases,  and  the  founh  and  fifth  of 
jMxmeacfa.  The  effect,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  altogether  unique. 

The  break-— followed  by  a  return  to  some 
thought  in  a  previous  phrase — a  tiling 
which  gives  so  much  life  to  many  a  merry 
Irish  strain,  is  well  illustrated  in  *<  Did  you 
see  the  Black  Rogue,''  (No.  6,)  an  air  which 
from  its  bass,  the  absence  of  the  fourth  from 
its  melody,  and  a  very  sparing  use  of  the 
seventh,  we  may  class  as  a  pipe  tune.  In 
"Patrick's  Day,"  (No.  91,)  the  singular 
effect  of  the  break  is  heightened  by  its 
coming  upon  a  phrase  only  half  the  length 
of  the  other  phrases  of  the  air ;  the  setting 
here  given  has,  however,  nothing  remark- 
able in  it,  beyond  its  simplicity. 

A  still  milder  effect  is  that  produced  by 
terminating  the  melody  on  the  fifth  of  the 
key,  as  in  the  pipe  tunes,  Nos.  6,  and  108. 
The  same  effect  is  produced  in  "  The  Sum- 
mer's Coming,"  which  appears  to  be  a  per- 
fect harp  tune.  So  in  No.  8,  which  seems 
a  song.  In  No.  9,  the  ending  on  the  ap- 
parent key  note  has  a  like  effect  In  this 
the  abrupt  beginning  on  the  flat  seventh 
heightens  the  singularity ;  and  the  rushing 
stream  of  wildness  which  sweeps  through 
the  air  renders  it  delioious.  From  its  strain 
as  well  as  from  the  presence  of  the  flat 
seventh,  and  the  absence  of  the  sharp 
seveothy  it  is  evidently  a  harp  air* 

Mr*  Banting  deprecatea  with  much 
wttnnth  the  "supposed  emendatioiii''  of 
the  Irish  Melodies  by  Sir  Jolm  BVswemoa  % 
Md  idtiiQVgb  lidly  iiBpim^  w^ 


passing  beauty  of  the  songs  of  our  flrst 
lyric  writer,  yet  he  deeply  deplores  the 
fact,  that  in  these  "  new  Irish  melodies^" 
the  work  of  the  poet  was  accounted  of  so 
paramount  an  interest,  that  the  proper 
order  of  song  writing  was  in  many  \n* 
stances  inverted,  and  instead  of  the  wordu 
being  adapted  to  the  tunc,  the  tune  was 
too  of>cn  adapted  to  the  words.  He  pa*^ 
thetically  laments  that  the  tunes  iMire 
been  carried  altogether  out  of  their  eM 
sphere  among  the  simple  and  traditien* 
loving  people  of  the  country,  with  whoai 
many  of  the  "  new  melodies,"  to  this  day, 
are  hardly  suspected  to  be  themselves; 
and  he  is  unable  to  conceal  his  chagrin  at 
seeing  the  old  national  music,  which  it  haa 
been  his  ambition  to  preserve  in  its  inte* 
grity,  "  thus  unworthily  handled,  and  sent 
abroad  throughout  the  world,  in  a  dress  so 
unlike  its  native  garb." 

We  trust  that  the  rebukes,  which  are 
thus  dealt  out  by  an  authority  so  high, 
and  with  a  hand  so  unsparing,  will  not  be 
without  their  effect.  It  is  too  much  the 
fieishion,  when  a  native  air  becomes  a 
favorite,  to  change  the  structure,  both  of 
its  melody  and  its  modulation,  into  some- 
thing foreign  to  the  genius  of  its  nrasic ; 
and  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  sources  of  variety,  appropriate  to  ita 
genius,  which  the  study  of  genuine  national 
music  would  furnish. 

It  is  now  a  difficult  matter  to  determine 
how  far  singing  in  parts,  or  in  choirs,  wasr 
used  in  ancient  Irish  music.  Traces  of  ier 
existence  in  the  church  service,  at  least  ia 
our  ancient  monasteries,  have  been  pre- 
served, (pp.  60,  51).  It  is  remarkable 
that  several  of  our  airs  indicate  the  form 
of  the  duet ;  and  some  of  those  in  the  pre- 
sentcollection,  with  slight  alteration,  might 
be  so  arranged ;  such  are  "  In  this  village 
there  lives  a  fair  maid,"  (No.  15),  and 
"Sweet  Portaferry,"  (No.  76).  ••The 
gentle  maiden,"  (No.  48),  seems  almost 
to  have  been  conceived  for  a  full  harmony 
of  voices.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  this 
subject  attended  to,  provided  that  it  were 
only  attempted  where  the  additional  parta 
themselves  would  prove  genuinely  Irish  ; 
for  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  enjoy 
^eperverskms  of  our  native  music. 

The  choral  character  was  certainly 
acknowledged;  thus  in  the  present  collec- 
tion we  find  a  chorus  cidled  the  "  Cnman* 
to  the  air  "  Bailinderry,''  (No.  66),  which 
is  remarkable. 

We  caanot  coadude  this  notice  without 
refcrrtpg  te  the  setiii^  ao  a  dniiimble  atitf 
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eenplete,  of  the  GcM  and  Cammit,  or 
tlie  Irish  Cry,  given  as  at  p.  88,  (No.  3), 
and  the  Cry,  as  sung  In  Ulster,  (No.  81). 
To  this  day  you  may  hear,  as  a  funeral 
procession  winds  through  the  mountains, 
IB  the  most  remote  district  of  Munster,  the 
same  appalling,  wondrous,  and  beautiful 
form  of  choral  melody,  sung  by  a  thousand 
voices,  which  Mr.  Bunting  heard,  and 
BOted,  in  the  last  century,  among  the  pro- 
fessed keeners  in  the  North ;  he  has  seen 
it  in  a  MS.  above  one  hundred  years  old ; 
and  he  adduces  reasons  for  referring  it 
{from  its  words,)  to  no  later  a' date  than 
the  tenth  century.  But  to  what  less  an- 
tiqatty,  than  a  date  coeval  with  the  earliest 
existence  of  the  nation,  can  we  attribute  a 


musie  io  handed  down  with  Ae  traditbA 
of  solemn  national  custom,  through  parts 
wholly  dbconnected ;  and  with  an  identity 
so  perfect,  that  the  very  sight  of  the  old 
notings  of  the  northern  cry,  vividly  reeaHt 
to  the  mind  every  turn  of  the  thrilling 
keen,  as  it  has  been  borne  to  oar  ears  oS 
the  breezes  of  the  south  ? 

As  a  specimen  of  native  art  the  jpresent 
publication  is  most  interesting.  But  w^ 
cannot  say  half  what  we  want  to  say  about 
this  glorious  book,  within  the  Hmiti  of  a 
single  paper.  Meanwhile,  reader,  go  and 
buy  it ;  and  by  the  time  you  are  ramiliar 
with  its  contents,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
have  another  talk  with  yotf.over  it. 


THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  CONVENTION. 


Thb  recent  Anti-Slavery  Convention  of 
the  Christian  nations  of  the  world — ^for  the 
representative  opinion  of  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
America,  may  be  fairly  taken  upon  such 
a  question,  as  that  of  Christendom — ^is  a 
remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  human 
amelioration.  Whether  ail  that  was  hoped 
from  its  assembling,  be  realised  or  no,  or 
ifhether  the  good  fruit  of  its  exertions, 
i^^pear  and  ripen  in  a  year  or  a  generation, 
is  not  the  question  now  to  be  considered. 
A  great  and  good  thing  in  itself  has  been 
accomplished.  The  delegates  of  nations, 
nnarmed,  save  with  the  energy  of  faith  in 
God,  and  charity  towards  suffering  man,— - 
unauthorised,  save  by  the  authority  of 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  human  liberty, 
— have  met  together,  and  joined  hands  in 
mutual  pledge,  that  in  every  Christian 
land,  a  cry  of  execration  shall  henceforth 
be  raised  against  the  abomination  of  co- 
loured bondage— 4i  cry  never  to  be  hushed, 
till  that  abomination  be  driven  from  the 
ftce  of  ^  too  long  polluted  earth. 

The  Convention  assembled  in  London,  at 
the  Free-mason's  Hall,  on  Friday,  12th 
June.  Our  expectations,  we  confess,  were 
high,  and  the  reality  did  not  disappoint 
them.  We  thought  from  the  first  moment 
the  idea  was  broached,  of  thus  calling  to- 
gether ^Hhe  pledged  phihinthropy  of  earth," 
that  the  conception  was  a  truly  noble  one. 
The  jealousies  of  national  independence 
had  Icmg  stood  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of 

VO^  II.  NO.  x» 


righteous  sympathy,  between  good  men  hi 
different  countries  on  the  snbgect  of  sla- 
very;  but  here  was  a  way  proposed  of 
clearing  nt  a  bound,  all  the  barriers  which 
had  hitherto  interposed.  It  grasped  the 
universe  in  its  wide-spread  arms ;  it  forgot 
the  distinction  of  clime,  and  hue,  and 
dialect,  and  sought  to  unite  all  races  In 
one  vast  brotherhood,  as  the  children  of 
one  common  Father. 

We  rejoice  that  it  has  been  permitted 
us  to  witness  the  first  realisation  of  such  a 
thought.  We  trust  it  is  but  the  com^^ 
mencement  of  our  breathing  in  an  in* 
creased  degree,  **  peace  on  earth,  and  good 
will  to  men."  It  asked  not  who  are» 
or  who  had  been  our  enemies,  or  our 
rivals.  It  was  in  fine,  as  we  believe,  the 
first  practical  attempt  ever  made  to  band 
men  of  all  countries  together,  to  work  and 
co-operate  in  the  wide  field  of  universal 
good.  The  immediate  object  was  that  of  de- 
stroying one  of  theibulest  monsters  that 
walked  the  earth — personal  slavery;  that 
which  lowers  man  to  the  level  of  the  brute» 
which  consigns  alike,  to  the  depths  of  de* 
gradation,  the  master  and  the  slave. 

And  truly,  there  were  sad  tales  told — of 
deadly  cruelty  in  Spanish  Cuba,  inPortii* 
guese  Brazil,  and  in  many  otherplaces;  bur» 
foremost  in  the  catalogue  of  reproach,  stood 
free,  republican  America  I  Amerka— the 
rallying  ground  of  modem  liberty;  but  how 
debased^  degraded,  covered  with  inikmy^ 
from  hd^uig  ia  (hfl  ««Attert  of  davtC7» 
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BWrljr  liir«t  qiilUoi^  of  her  subjects*  Lir 
petty  of  opinion,  and  free  dUcus8ion»  8care4 
ami  affrighted  uience»  have  either  fled  to 
p^ber  lanfl^,  pr  sought  a  congenial  dwelling 
\n  tbe  breasts  of  the  few  noble  spiritSi  whp 
$xp  itiH  (b^  faithful  €|epositaries  of  the 
flowo-trodden  charter  of  their  country'n 
rights? 

4ii4»  l^i  opi^e  f^^yr-^pe  b»ve  nought  to 
d^  witb  t^is.  Shall  we  be  filent,  wnen 
thi^  cnoicest  spirits  of  Aineripa*  have  said» 
^,*Coipe  apd  help  114?  You  pap  pow- 
pfully  aid  the  cause  pf  liberty  by  voi^r 
ipflueime,  your  cp-operation»  iMfd»  i^borp 
|^>  by  your  p^ns.'* 

Americalop^  tp  slavery-hating  £ngland| 
and  to  slavery-hating  Ireland,  for  they  are 
her  parents  from  whom  she  is  sprung.  Her 
population  read  with  avidity*  our  literature* 
both  standard  and  periodical :  would  that 
there  was  in  its  pages,  more  of  fire  in 
the  cause  of  the  poor  down-trodden  slave. 
Free  expression  of  European  sentiment,  on 
behalf  of  freedom,  will  be  read»  when  their 
home  productions  would  be  consigned  to 
|hc  flames. 

Again,  is  not  America  the  refuse  of 
tliousands  of  our  sons  ?  SbaU  we,  if  our 
^fibrta  can  prevent  it,  suffer  them  to  leave 
the  land  of  their  (ethers,  only  to  swell  thft 
ranks  of  tyranny  ?  Sh^ll  w^  Pot  tell  them 
what  they  may  expect  in  America,  and 
what  they  ought  to  do  ?  Shall  we  not  tell 
them,  that  slavery  still  reigos  there; — ^that 
in  the  South,  the  poor,  degraded,  coloured 
WMh  groans  und^r  the  lash  of  the  driver; — 
jnat  iq  the  North,  the  miserable  prejudice 
fgainst  cploi^r»  bars  him  from  those  right^ 
which — pb,  shame  on  a  recreant  land — ; 
America  has  declared,  are  the  inalienable 
infieritanpeipfev^ry  human  being;  and  that 
^(^iigj)  tl^eteti^rcappot  be  rivetted  there, 
jf^fa  j^p)  law  prevents  the  coloured  mai^ 
Mrti|Cip^tln|^in  those  civil  privileges  which^ 
by  ev^ry  principle  of  justice,  afe  his ;_. 
f^a^  they  are  unwortlw  the  name  of  Irish- 
iqe^  if  they  do  nqt,  frooi  the  moment  of 
^eir  landiqg,  sidip  with  those  who  are 
Ufjnst  the  continuance  of  these  things. 
On,  that  we  could  impress  on  a)l,  the  im- 
(uense  value  pf  a  spund  Irish  and  English 
Anti-Siavery  feeling,  on  the  destinies  of 
America  I 

But  do  we  seenp  other  advantages  in  agi- 
tating the  wroog^  of  others,  besides  our 
pwn?  Aye,  that  we  do.  The  moral 
vision  of  m^ny  amongst  us,  |s  obscured 
by  local  prejudicp.  But  point  them  tp  the 
far  Wpat— to  a  slave-dpffraded  soil ;  pr  ti^^' 
Uiffl^  to  the  £9f^  anf  show  theig  lujgfg 


than  one  hundred  mitlieos  of  Pritisli  l^tajf)^ 
degraded  to  the  very  earth  by  mlsr^^^ 
the  victims  of  a  yast  system  of  oppre|sioi|| 
and  rack-rents,  and  absenteeism — and  tbejr 
will  become  indignant,  and  eloouent  11^ 
their  causo ;  they  will  drink  a|  the  well- 
spring  of  liberty,  ip  ^,  foreign  land,  an^ 
tney  will  acknowledge  those  great  pripci- 
ples  of  fref^om}  as  truths  whicp  they  woi^'d 
never  have,  perhaps  been  induced  i^ 
admit  at  hom^  Do  we  not  then  se^ 
that,  in  thus  enlarging  our  circle  pf  %yxx\i 
pathy,  we  are  kindling  a  flame  which  n^usf 
Dp  powerfuUty  reflepted  b^ci^  fpr  ^uf  pwi| 
good- 

We  will  not  digress  furthpr— 4hat  U|  ff 
we  can  help  it  Meantiipp  we  ^hall  b^. 
asked — was  this  call  for  a  world's  cbnven* 
tion,  cordially  responded  to?  We  answer 
— ^it  was,  considering  its  novelty  and  its 
tttddenness. 

In  the  foremost  rank  stood  J.  G.  Blr-' 
ney,  Esq.  once  an  Alabama  slave-holder ; 
but,  true  to  principle,  so  soon  as  he  be- 
came convinced  that  slavery  was  a  sin,  he 
manumitted  first  his  own  slaves,  and  after- 
wards a  number  he  received  by  inherit- 
ance ;and  removing  to  New  York,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  now  devotes 
hi^  time>  his  fortune,  and  his  influence,  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.  Then  we  had  Messrs. 
Bradbqrn  and  Sprague,  both  members  of 
their  State  legislatures ;  Messrs.  Dawes  and 
K>eep,  as  a  deputation  from  the  Oberlin 
Institute ;  VVendall  Phillips.  H.  E.  Stanton, 
Fuller,  Colonel  Miller,   Professor  Adara, 
Author  of  "Slavery  of  India,"  Charles  E. 
Lester,  and  many  others.     And  at  a  later 
period  of  the    Convention,  tiiough  from 
some  cause  he  did  not  take  part  in  its  de- 
liberations, that  simple  and  intrepid   first 
great  public  advocate  of  the  poor  trodden 
coloured     man,    Wm.    Lloyd   Garrison. 
Then  Qgain,  for  we  now  suppose  ourselves 
jp  th^  Convention,  on  the  first  morning  of 
Its  session — who  are  that  group  just  en- 
tering? Tbey  are  MM.  Isambert,  me^r 
ber  of  t^e   Chamber  of  Deputies,  andf 
one  of  the  judges  of  France;  Cremieui[^' 
Vice-President   of   tlie    French   Jew^h 
Synagogue  j  and  M.  Laure — these  com- 
pose the  deputation  from  France,      ^e-' 
hind    them  is    4i>'Instant,   a  native  ami 
delegate  from  the  free  and  thriving  repub- 
lie  of  Haiti.     He  who  accompanies  tneiji 
is  jpoctor  Bowring,  and  beside  him  is  Ppc-^ 
tqr  ][loIpb.    Our  attention  is  next  direcle^ 
^  ft  group  of  remarkable  looking  meo :  ^e 
S?^'|wn^^W4  yonder  stout  ^^ 
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rttilWiIri  penoti,  hid  ikc^  deepfjr  tliiged 
#tA  a  tropical  suH,  is  Willlaih  Knibb,  tike 
Bat^tbt  Missiooalry  in  Jaroaleft.  These 
tire  twd  bf  this  etnancipated  n^grde»,  irho 
wtth  the  Rev,  •tohn  ClArke,  Dp.  Prince, 
snd  one  or  two  oihei^,  are  the  delegation 
ftbtii  Jamaica;  they  have  brought  over 
•ne  hundred  pounds,  a  donation  from  the 
Cblonial  j^pulation  thiere,  to  the  Anti- 
Sbvery  Society — the  siecond  or  third 
tfiey  have  sent  Again,  who  in  that  de- 
termined and  intelligent  looking  man? 
That  ift  Judge  Jeremie,  of  C^ylbti,  a  noblb 
ftd^ockte  of  th<3  negro's  rights,  and  bne 
irho  has  suffered  much  in  tlieir  cause  ;and 
iAeVb  is  Joseph  Slurge,  the  Howard  of 
tbe  cause  of  colbUred  humanity.  Again, 
there  is  Pr.  Greville,  of  Edinburgh; 
and  Geo.  Thompson,  the  untiring  fi-ifend  of 
Indii;  Josiah  Cbkider,  Dr.  Madden ;  Da- 
rid  Turnbull ;  Samuel  I.  Prescot, 
the  uncotoprising  bditoi'  of  tbe  ^  Barba- 
doe^  Liberal;^  Ret.  J.  A.  Jame^,  of  Bir- 
loinghiam ;  ilnd  our  coUntrymato,  th^  ReV. 
J.  Bunnet.  There  t^re  ib  all  fdbr  hun- 
dred ind  ninety-three  delegates  i^turtaed } 
and  comparatively  few  Ikil'ed  to  attend. 

But  ll^lio  is  ^ieribg  bo#  P  Thb  vteber- 
atlie  Ttidmas  Cf^rkson,  the  fkther  of  the 
abblttidb  cav^e.  He  fs  bent  beneath  the 
irt%hior  e%hl)r  ilrititerk;  t^s  is  he  who 
fifty-seven  years  aso,  stopped  his  horse, 
imen  travelling,  Inelt  do^n  upon  the 
rMfl;  and  before  God  devoted  hii  life 
t^  Hfee  tftus'e  of  the  blave.  He  ill  ae- 
edmbanled  by  William  Allen,  a  veteran 
dManthrcfrtst,  atid  by  his  son's  wfdow  ftnd 
aer  cftftd,  the  young  Thomas  Clarki^on, 
die  sole  representative  of  his  venerable 
gHontfiitfaier.  There  b  no  Upplause,  but 
e^teiry  eye  is  bent  bn  the  ^up  as  they 
adV^ce  tfowly.  It  is  because  on  a  late 
ocbssiony  wheti  he  appeared  in  public,  he 
wii  ^uite  overcome  by  the  greetings  of 
the  atfdience^  tod  obliged  to  retire :  and 
a  request  was  previously  made  of  the 
defe&tes,  by  W.  T.  Blair,  £sq.  of  Bath, 
timt  ne  should  be  received  with  no  other 
deindnstiri^on  bf  k^pect,  tban  that  of  the 
a^mUy  rising  ofa  his  entrancip. 

Kow  be  has  taken  the  chair.  But  for 
inMi  is  this  burst  of  applause  with  difli- 
edt^  checked  on  account  of  the  chair- 
nQib,  hj  the  moire  isonsiderate  part  of  the 
MiBfettng.  Well,  It  is  exciisable.  Wei- 
cbtn^OXIbnnell, the  long  tried,  t^nsistenti 
adil  uiilMi^g  advocate  of  negro  fVeedom ; 
bS  Voiit  enemies  cannbt  deny  him  that 
^fcj^*^  %arm  g^edbg  ^nteh^^ 
MMNNli  not  Ilia  Ure  'Tbdmbtb  tbtiranoor: 


And  agkin,  herfe  are  SHr  J.  S.  E.  Wilhibl, 
the  leader  In  1838  of  the  successflil  majo- 
rity df  three  for  complete  emancipftiioh, 
ahd  Edt^ard  Baines,  £sq.  the  prot>rietor 
of  the  Leedk  Mercury,  all  delegates, 
together  with  inanjr  other  members  of 
parliament. 

After  a  tiau^e  of  a  fe^  moitients  tb 
allow  the  venerable  chairmah  to  i^covetr 
himself,  Joseph  Sturge  ro^,  and  taking 
the  young  Thomas  Clarkson  by  the  handi 
made  a  few  observations,  which  trent  home 
to  the  hearts  of  all  present :— *<  Those  who 
have  known  our  dear  friend  t^ho  ift  In  ttb 
chair,  only  by  the  linimpaired  vigour  and 
intellect  which  he  exhibited  in  &k  tiht% 
of  the  ncCTo  in  former  yeairs,  can  little 
estimate  his  present  bodlljr  infirtblties. 
But  it  was  the  earnest,  U)e  unanimouft 
wish  of  the  Committee,  thut  he  should  b^ 
present  oh  this  interesting  occasion^  and 
preside  over  us  f  and  then,  after  It  fe# 
othbr  bbsertration^,  turnih^  to  the  tntM- 
ligent  child  beside  him,  he  Added,  <«1  be- 
lieve, hi  venturing  to  give  expiresSidn  t6 
the  prav%r  of  my  heart,  that  the  bletoing 
of  God  may  rest  updn  him,  and  that  with 
this  desbentof  the  mantle  of  his  tenerabtis 
atid  veiierated  dndestor,  a  double  {lortloii 
of  his  spirit  may  i^st  upon  him,  it  #tn  be 
responded  to  by  all  who  suiroUnd  tAe. 
Whek  man^  of^tis  iSte  reftibv^d  to  that 
bourne,  where  the  *  wicked  Cease  fironk 
trbubibig,  ikrid  the  weary  are  at  rest,'  and 
where  the  distinctions  of  dim^  tod  cdotii^ 
winbe  swedt  awav  ibr  ever,  inay  he  siee 
th)ett  this  Divinb  blessine  has  rested  upoa 
our  exehions,  and  behold  that  happy  d4^ 
when  the  sun  shall  cease  to  rise  Upbii  a 
tyrant,  oir  set  upon  a  slav6.^ 

The  reift^rable  chairman  ^efl  rose,  libd 
with  an  energy  which  Showed  that  thoiudi 
hiisbodity  poweirs  Were  fast  weakening,  bis 
heart  was  still  true  to  the  polar  star  dThis 
early  Enthusiasm,  delivered  a  short  address 
to  the  meeting.  His  language  was  full  of 
encouragement,  tie  had  long  toiled  for 
the  slave,  and  could  encourage  others  tb 
do  the  same.  JFIad  he  his  life  to  live  over 
a^ain,be  woutd  doashehad  done.  He  spoke 
of  his  early  friends  and  coadjutors,  who 
were  now  all  gone.  But  he  rejoiced  in 
iBtanding  in  the  midst  of  such  an  assembly. 
A  great  i^Fork  had  been  performed,  but 
they  had  still  much  to  do :  it  was  neither 
tnore  nor  less  than  the  extirpation  of  Sla- 
very from  the  whole  world.  And  Chen  he 
spoke  of  tecreant  America,  and  of  ber 
knilltons  of  staves ;  and  of  the  one  hundred 
ytitois  drtbdta;  tod  bovr  it  was  by  AUbt 
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free  labour  that  the  accursed  sjitem  was  to 
be  uprooted.  He  closed  with  a  most  impres* 
sive  benediction  on  the  meeting  and  its 
objects*  Many  others  followed,  amongst 
them  O'Connell.  He  spoke  of  all  that  was 
achieved,  but  of  how  much  still  remained 
to  be  done.  The  slave-trade  was  ram- 
pant in  all  its  horrors,  and  the  worst  species 
of  slavery  existed  in  the  East  Indies.  He 
too  spoke  of  America,  and  of  her  noble 
abolitionists,  and  of  their  intrepidity  and 
their  perils.  The  delegation  now  as- 
sembled was  the  most  important  that  had 
ever  met ;  but  in  proportion  to  its  import- 
ance, so  was  Its  responsibility  ;  if  they  did 
not  act  effectually,  better  they  had  never 
come  together.  Mr.  Bradbum,the  fearless 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  coloured  man 
in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  fol- 
lowed. He  spoke  of  their  difficulties  and 
struggles; and  added,  alluding  to  the  chair- 
man and  O'Connell,  <*  These  are  the  two 
men,  whom  I  have  often  said,  I  would 
go  further  to  see,  than  any  other  persons 
in  the  universe."  One  other  speaker  we 
shall  not  soon  forget,  it  was  Henry  Beck- 
ford,  two  years  ago  a  slave.  If  the  in- 
tended painting  of  the  Convention  is  pro- 
ceeded with,  we  trust  the  time  chosen  will 
be  when,  this  emancipated  bondsman  step- 

Sed  on  the  platform,  and  warmly  shook 
ands  with  the  venerable  chairman,  saying 
to  him  and  to  the  meeting — **l  waa  a 
slave  for  twenty-eight  years,  out  look  at  me, 
tmd  work  on** 

We  pass  to  the  second  day,  when  an 
able  paper  on  the  essential  sinfulness  of 
Slavery  was  read  by  the  Rev.  B.  Godwin, 
of  Oxford,  on  which  an  animated  discus- 
sion rose ;  and  a  committee  was  finally  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  resolutions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  American  Churches. 

Professor  Adam,  who  has  resided  twenty 
^ears  in  British  India,  brought  the  sub- 
ject of  East  India  slavery  before  the  Con- 
vention. The  facts  stated  by  him  were  most 
startling.  It  appears  there  are  by  the  lowest 
calculation,  five  hundred  thousand  slaves 
in  the  Indian  dependencies  of  England, 
most  probably  a  much  larger  number,  and 
that  in  many  places  they  are  in  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation.  That  although  in 
1833,  measures  were  directed  to  be  taken 
for  iU  abolition,  but  little  has  since  been 
done.  The  great  evil  appears'  to  have 
been,  the  recognition  of  Hindoo  and  Ma- 
hbmedanslavery  by  the  British  government. 
We  feel  it  to  be  of  extreme  importance, 
that  this  disgrace  to  Britain  should  be  Im- 
mediately removed  i  addtitibually  so^  from 


the  prospect  presented  of  developing  Uk4, 
dia's  resources; lest  like  America,  the  a^^^. 
tern  of  slavery  might  become  engrafted 
upon  her  new  instituttons,  and  require  ;A. 
great  amount  of  labour  for  its  resu^vaU 
Mr.  George  William  Alexander  also  gave, 
some  account  of  slavery  in  the  Uaoisb 
colonies,  by  which  it  appeared  that  in  St. 
Croix  alone,  the  slave  population  had  de» 
creased  seven  thousand  between  the  yesn 
1810  and  1836. 

On  Monday,  the  leading  subject  of  the 
day  was  American  Slavery.  It  was  ably 
introduced  by  G.  G.  Birney,  B§q.  who  isi. 
an  admirable,  clear,  and  concise  address^, 
explained  the  position  of  the  federal  and 
state  government,  with  reference  to  this 
question. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  O'ConnelW 
who  in  his  own  forcible  and  peculiar  style, 
denounced  the  Americans  for  their, 
inconsistency.  He  was  followed  .  bjr 
Messrs.  Phillips,  Bradburn,  Stanton,  and 
other  Americans,  who  powerfully  pour- 
trayed  the  state  of  society  in  the  union 
through  the  influence  of  slavery.  Their, 
united  language  was,  ^  Come  and  help  us,*! 
particularly  dwelling  on  the  importsnee 
of  having  our  literature  imbued  with 
Anti-Slavery  sentiments.  We  trust  this  . 
call  will  be  as  fully  responded  to  as  its 
importance  demands. 

On  the  following  day  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  French  colonies  was  bdTore 
the  Convention.  It  was  introduced  by  David 
TurnbuU,  Esq.,  the  talented  author  of  a 
work  on  Cuba,  who  is  at  present  resident 
in  Paris,  and  had  lately  been  honoured 
with  an  audience  by  Louis  Philippe.  Biv  . 
Bowring  then  introduced  the  French  dele- 
gates, Messrs,  Isambert,  Cremieux,  and 
Laure,  who  delivered  eloquent  addresses^  . 
which  were  admirably  translated  by  Dr. 
Bowring.  An  animated  discussion  followed. 
The  prospect  in  France  is  highly  encourag* 
ing.  The  King  is  favourable  to  this  . 
liberating  of  the  negro.  France  is  pledged 
to  abolition.  But  two  most  objectionable 
modes  which  have  been  proposed  must  be 
abandoned,  if  she  would  reap  all  the  glory» 
which  the  assertion  of  a  great  politick 
principle  must  bestow.  She  speaks  of 
gradual  emancipation,  and  that  the  slaves 
must  pay  for  what  is  their  inalienable  birth- 
right I  But  the  negro  has  suffered  long 
enough.  His  emancipation  must  be  un- 
conditional, immediate.  tVe  made  the 
woful  error  in  our  legislation,  of  givl^ 
twenty  millions  to  the  planter,  whidh  waa 
due  to  the  slave  for  his  nmltipUed  wfwg*> 
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lit  Vmncd  assert  tlie  fiberty  of  the  negro 
wiliKNft  co^  promise  and  without  limitation. 
rf£^,fife%t  question  was  that  of  slavery  in 
tke  Swedish  and  Dutch  possessions.  Mn 
Oeoripcf  William  Alexander,  treasurer  of 
tiio^  British  and  Foreign  Anti- Slavery  So- 
oiety^  whoi  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  valuable 
titte*  visited  Sweden  and  Holland  last 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  infor- 
ittatioii  and  forwarding  the  cause  of  aboli- 
tion, detailed  the  result  of  his  enquiries  to 
the  Conventbn.  It  appears  there  are  from 
alQity  to  seventy  thousand  slaves  in  Suri- 
nam ;  and  from  one  hundred  thousand  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  in  all  the 
West  India  colonies  of  Holland. 
■  The  investigations  of  this  intelligent 
gentleman  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  James 
Whftehom,  were  of  necessity  confined 
dneOy  to  Surinam.  There,  it  was  too  evi* 
dent)  the  essentially  murderous  system 
parsued  with  slave  cultivation  of  sugar 
extensively  prevails.  The  decrease  of  po- 
pvtation  averages  about  five  per  cent,  per 
aimora— -an  awful  waste  of  human  life ! 
The  whip  is  used;  the  sacred  institution 
of  marrii^e  is  hardly  known.  In  1830 
but  two  marriages  took  place  in  the  whole 
celonial  population.  Women  are  driven  to 
the  field  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  vast 
nombers  of  children  perish  from  want  of 
€;are.  But  little  attention  appeared  to  have 
been  hitherto  turned  to  the  subject  of  the 
eDormity  of  slavery  in  those  countries.  The 
Convention  subsequently  prepared  ad- 
dfesses  to  the  sovereigns  of  those  king- 
doms) to  be  circulated  amongst  their  people. 

The  condition  of  Mahommedan  slavery 
waa  next  introduced  by  Dr.  Bowring,  in  a 
speech  of  much  power  and  eloquence.  He 
pointed  to  Eastern  Asia,  as  a  field  of  pro- 
mise for  the  labour  of  the  friends  of  eman- 
cnpation.  He  was  bound  to  say,  *'that 
Mahommedan  oppression  was  not  so  severe 
on  the  slave  as thatof  professing  Christians; 
that  there  they  knew  no  distinction  of 
colour,  they  had  no  nobility  of  skin  ;  white 
men  of  the  highest  rank  married  black 
women ;  and  black  men  frequently  occu- 
pied the  highest  social  and  official  situa- 
tiooa.  At  the  present  moment  the  Scheriff 
of  Meeea,  the  ruler  of  the  holy  city  of  the 
MuMulmen,  is  as  black  as  a  raven." 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade — **  He  was  quite  convinced 
thai  if,  at  the  present  moment,  the  ioflu- 
enoe  of  the  christian  powers  were  properly 
ex^^died  at  Constantinople!  something 
might  be  obtained.  He  was  confident  it 
wotiM  be  pemUei  by  direct  negotiatiao. 


to  obtain  thi^  concurrence  of  the  Pacha  of 
Bfeypt)  the  most  influential  of  Mahomme- 
dan sovereigns^  [and  the  only  one  now- 
rising  in  influence.  The  suflerings  of  the 
blacks  in  Eastern  Africa  were  beyond  al( 
description.  In  fact,  the  slave  trade  in  that 
country  was  the  curse  of  the  human  race- 
there."  At  asubsequent  period  oftheconven- 
tion  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose^ 
brought  in  an  address  to  the  Facba  of 
Egypt,  on  tjhe  subject  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery ;  and  another  to  Lord  Palmerston,, 
urging  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the' 
Egyptian  government  for  this  object. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Turnbull  introp* 
duced  his  plan  for  the  suppression  ef  ther 
slave  trade,  when,  after  an  animated  dis^ 
cussion,  it  was  referred  to  the  committee' 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Antr-Shvery' 
Society.  Its  leading  features  are  detailed' 
in  his  valuable  work  on  Cuba  and  Portot 
Rico,  to  which  we  earnestly  refer  our  rea- 
ders. His  plan  is  unquestionably  well' 
worthy  of  .consideration ;  but  we  greatly* 
fear  that  no  increased  powers  given  to  the' 
Mixed  Commission,  can  be  efiectively  ibl-^ 
lowed  up ;  we  believe  that  the  root  of  tbe^ 
evil  lies  in  slavery  itself,  and  that  until  it: 
is  abolished,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  hope  fbr.^ 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

The  subject  of  Spanish  slavery  was? 
next  before  the  convention ;  and  for  the** 
following  graphic  sketch  of  our  talented*'* 
and  enterprising  countryman,  Dr.  Madden,, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Leeds  Mercury.  We  • 
may  add,  that  he  has  just  been  appointed^ 
by  government  to  proceed  to  Damascusr- 
on  the  responsible  mission  of  investigating" 
the  causes  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews ;: 
and  that  subsequently  it  is  intended  he' 
shall  visit  Africa,  as  one  of  the  commis^ 
sioners  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  there. 

<<  This  gentleman,  distinguidli^^  a  travdV* 
ler  and  a  man  of  letters,  by^^ippre  distih** 
guished  a^  a  philanthropist  has  fiUr:d  f  JT 
several  years  past,  the  rjBspoRslhJ  e  oflk* 
of  a  judge-arbitrator  o^  the  Mucked  Codi>-> 
mission  court  at  Havaana,,  m/jt  more  re- 
cently of  protector^  of  tbft  Africans  in 
Cuba,  liberated  under  the  de  crees  of  that 
court.  His  speech  oeoupr  es  four  very 
closely  printed  columna  e"  f  the  Stin,  and 
is  an  exposition  of  the  suV^ect,  in  the  higB>» 
est  degree  valuable  and  important  Spa-^ 
nish  slavery  is  now,  te  the  first  time,  laid 
open.  It  has  alwajra  l>een  considered  ta 
wear  <<  a  peculiar  character  of  mildness.'* 
Dr.  Madden  haa  divested  it  of  th^a 
pretensiona  to  benevolence^  and  hat  exbi-r 
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bited  it  in  itf  tnie  feaiaures  of  iiraoitjr  md 
horror.  In  law  and  in  theory,  Spasiah 
slavery  is  the  mildest  of  all — a  state  snr- 
rounded  by  immunities  and  prottotions; 
in  practice  it  is  slavery  as  revoltinf  as  ever 
disgraced  the  British  colonies  m  their 
dai^st  hour.  Spanish  law  is  mild ;  but  in 
Cuba  a  secret  commentary  on  that  law  has 
been  printed  by  authority,  for  the  use  of 
Uie  judges,  in  which  evtry  meroiful  j^rovi- 
sion  is  explained  away,  and  virtoally  an- 
nulled. Every  thing  b  directed  to  give 
way  to  the  interests  of  the  master.  This 
remarkable  commentary  tells  the  judges, 
in  express  terms,  that  ^'  the  law  is  to  be 
cbeyeoy  but  not  to  he  executed.*^  Dr.  Mad- 
den was  well  acquainted  as  an  eye-witness, 
with  slavery  in  Jamaica ;  but  he  says  the 
terrible  atrocities  of  Spanish  prsedial  sla- 
very  <<  astounded  his  senses."  *'  Instances 
of  cmeky  enough  had  come  to  Ms  know- 
ledge; or  the  murder  of  negroes,  perpetra- 
ted with  impunity;  of  menliterallyseourged 
to  death ;  of  women  torn  from  their  chil- 
dren, and  separated  from  them';  of  etiaiet 
where  am  aged  negro  is  not  to  be  seett,  and 
where  the  females  do  not  form  a  third  part 
of  theslavepopulation;  nay,of  tfito^enrAav 
there  is  not  a  single  female  ^€fhbvlPt\n6te 
time  of  crop  on  the  sugar  properties  being 
twenty  continuedhoursinthe  t^enty^foikr, 
frequently  for  upwards  of  six  months  in  the 
year;  seldom  or  never  under  five;  and  of  the 
l^eneral  impression  prevailing  on  this  sub- 
ject, generally  acted  onbgiSe  proprietors^ 
that  four  hours*  sleep  isenough  for  ashnre.'' 

Dr.  Madden  deliberately  pronovnees  sUn 
very  in  Cuba  to  be  ^'  more  destructive  of 
human  life,  more  pemicioin  to  sooiety,more 
degrading  to  the  slave,  and  more  debasiAg 
to  themasters,more  fatal  to  heafth  and  hafp-' 
piness,  than  in  any  other  slave-hbldiiig  eomr- 
try  on  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe.*' 
—Substitute  plantations  for  mioes^  and 
this  horrible  system  is  the  same  as  tiiat, 
under  which  the  aborigina]'  Indians  were 
so  rapidly  exterminated,  by  the  early  Spa- 
nish colonists  of  these  islands.  In  dire  pre- 
sent case,  die  dreadful,  daily  waste  oflift 
is  cheaply  lupplied  by  the  African  slare 
trade,  openly  carried  on  in  defiance  of  na- 
tional honour  ^nd  common  humanity. 

Dr.  Madden'»  paper  is  to  be  franskted 
into  Spanbh,  and  circuhted  in  Spmir.  We 
trust  it  will  also  be  printed  in  En^and,  in 
the  form  of  a  pamphlet  When  we  add 
that  he  will  speedily  retard  to  Cuba  to  re- 
sume his  officialdutiesy— httdevodontotiie 
cause  of  the  opimssdl^  to  the  total  iacrl- 
fiee  of  jtarsonM  emXatU  Md  l^the  ikk 


even  of  Us  ptfMfal  lifttr*  wBl  to  liriy 
appreciated  by  his  coantrymen." 

During  Ibis  sitting,  an  appKeatfott  was 
made  by  Mr.  Buxton,  to  tntroduee  the  pm-' 
jects  of  the  African  CiVilizatloii  Soctet)'  to 
the  meeting.  It  was  finally  negativedi 
however,  on  the  ground  that  there  wai  tt 
dbtinct  society  for  thilt  olject ;  and  tta^ 
as  differences  of  view  prevailed  oti  lM» 
sttliject,  it  would  bfe  best  not  to  eatute  tf 
discussion  by  its  introduetiott. 

On  the  18th»  the  subject  of  hmsAtifk 
slavery  was  again  under  distiumion,b)r  thif 
Rev.  John  Angel  James^  of  BirmiftghafHt 
bringing  up  the  resolotlOns  of  the  com- 
mittee appohited  on  the  subject  of  church 
discipline^asconnected  with  slavery.  They 
are  grounded  on  the  ^  esseiftial  slUfWoeBs 
of  rikvery,''  and  were  unanimously  addic- 
ted, iJter  an  animated  dtecussion.  Hief 
are  clear  and  fbrdble,  and  while  they  db^ 
claim  dictation,  they  respectfully  iubieift 
to  christiaa  eomratitiities,  «*  that  It  it  tfieff 
incumbent  duty  tb  sepatate  tkve-Mdl^ 
firom  their  cbmmunion/'  Toth^tdMtff 
these  resofutSoos  the  American  dtfegatei 
attach  th^  highest  fmpbrtance.  Thef  ire 
intended  (br  their  churdi^  i^YMk  aHl  A- 
most  ati  steeped  in  the  pto-stetery  spfrH; 
and  tiie  recorded  ophiloitt  of  their  MloW 
professors  in  Engfamd,  ba^d  as  w«  ittM 
they  win  be,'  by  the  consistent  coMhicf  of 
the  christian  ministry  at  hoth^  ttusl  ptb^ 
deee  a  powerM  eiflect  there.  **  Drftii  dttt 
Amerii^an  slavery  fhifnthe)Mcinctl^fh^ 
sanetoary,''  say  the  Atnerican  aboHflon* 
ists,  «and  its  doom  kf  sealed.**  tkk  OM 
witt  be  no  light  work.  Never  doF  ti'^  re- 
collect being  mor^  soid-sfek,  than  olf  Mtf^<> ' 
ii^  the  accounts  of  the  vmbftMtng  rbdik^  * 
wktm  #f  sfetery  by  die  American  (mircli^ 
as  recorded  hi  their  eonvetttions— ted  it 
the  suti-ehristhtn  spirit  hi  WhicJi  thqr  de- 
nounce those  noble-mtml^,  self-^derryln^ 
chsnopions,  the  American  aboHttodlstt^  iS 
"  demoniac,  fhnatical  hyp66rites:'* 

In  the  afternoon  sitting  a  thoU  int^M^-^ 
ingf  subject  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Vioi^^^ 
the  stat^of  th^  coloured  po^iMitiod  itt 
Canada,  fhe  great  majoH^  of  tfa£tt 
(and  they  now  amount  to  15,000,  and  sfTd 
daify  hicreasing),  are  fbgitit^s  firom  Adi^- 
rican  slavery.  They  are,  in  Dr.  lloVpAfi 
o#n  #ords,  *<tito  moSt  interest?ng  mo- 
ment of  pieopf^  to  be' found  on  (b^  A#terf- 
can  continent,"  and  have  eloped  fMnnf  tlMf 
great  soifitifem  prison  hc^use,*  aft^  totli^ 
and  wanderinrs,  atid  hsir  br^adOi  ^iti^Mftw 
The  details  of  som6  of  tmti  ^a^^  thF  flW 
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AwyiWi  ^Ugatest  excited  Ihe  most 
fmmilg  iiitere»l«  ''  Tbeir  general  diacao? 
teft  •«  %  people»  is  highly  praiseworthy,'' 
n^d  ^' tbeir  present  condition  is  one  of 
increasii^g  prosperity."  "  The  chief  justice 
^  Panada,  an  autbpri^  every  where  ?ene^ 
i;^d>  has  felt  comtraiqedi  on  more  than 
4»|ie  occaiion*  to  bear  his  willing  testimony 
}^  their  ftvour*  as  to  their  general  deport* 
ment  4Qd  good  character.*' 

Still  we  find,  that  though  remark^le 
fyg  their  loy<dty»  they  are  not  recognized 
1^  citisaps,  and  have  no  political  rights, 
but  Uve  ttpdec  an  oppressive  alien  law* 
The  A  piericap  slave  traders  have  attempted 
Iq  ^aiin  them  B»felQ»s  ;  and  on  a  late  oc- 
cjMioa  blood  was  spUt,  in  consequence  ci 
S\f  r*  B.  Head  listening  to  this  plea.  The 
fmifi  W^  that  of  a  fugitive  slave,  who  was 
fj^nied  py  his  self-styled  master.  He  was 
feUed  hy  permission  of  the  £ngUsh  gover* 
9f)fi  hut  WM  rescued  by  his  brethren.  We 
tctts^  thi«  deeply  ipteresting  class  will 
UpSAdily  be  recognized  as  British  sul^ects 
^ir  our  government.  It  would  be  but  an 
i^tpf  Mimmon |ustice,  as  well  as  policy. 

The  Convention  is  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Beaver,  late  Chaplain  of  the  Hud* 
a^p'a  Bay  Company,  for  the  painAil  and 
itartliqg  information,  that  British  subjects, 
nsidin^  on  British  territory,  hold  the  Red 
Wian  in  bondage  on  the  nortli*west  coast 
pf  America.  He  bears  witness  to  their 
Upw^rthy  treatment  and  debased  condi-' 
tiop^^^the  inevitable  results  of  slavery 
«veiy  where.  •*  Slavery,"  he  says, "  is  a  re- 
^pi^d  principle  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  not  only  possess  slaves 
theiDsclves  as  a  company,  but  permit  slaves 
to  be  possessed  by  persons  of  all  classes 
ill  tbeir  service.'' 

Surely  this  disagreeable  disclosure  will 
call  for  immediate  action  from  the  govern* 
m$^h  ^d  the  friends  of  humanity. 

The  ne%i  day,  Friday,  was  a  glorious 
4ay*  The  iiil>iects  were-«-4he  results  of 
fHaaftipation,  and  a  comparison  between 
the  relative  value  of  free  and  slave  labour. 
They  wece  appropriately  introduced  by 
Ifr*  Joseph  Sturge.  The  lion-hearted 
Knibb  ■  he  who  has  toiled  through  much 
dafijgei^  who  has  endured  so  mucn  perse- 
Mtioo  from  the  planter,  and  who  has 
often  periled  his  Ijfe^^tood  at  last  beibre 
m,  the  successful  champion  of  West 
IsMbui  liberty.  Would  that  we  could  give 
kil  wbole  i^ddress ;  but  o«r  limito  forbid 
«oet  than  a  fow  sentences.  <<He  spoke 
Us  JhoBMt  convictione  when  be  asserted^ 
thai  |Jb0Ba  ilid  Mi  eiisKiiidef  the  cMopy 


of  heaven  a  more  peaceable,  moral,  or 
industrious  peasant,  than  those  ^tTi^^  which 
the  Britbh  nation  had  made  men/'  And 
Sir  Lionel  Smith,  the  late  governor,  one 
of  the  most  determined  friends  of  the 
negro,  bad  borne  the  same  testimony. 
Sir  Charles  Metcalf  had  denounced  tbQ 
Baptist  missionaries  as  political  agitators ; 
Mid  yet  he  said  <*  the  country  was  tranquil, 
although  there  was  no  police,  and  the 
labounng  population  was  cheerful  and 
happy.  Why  then,"  continued  the  speaker, 
(alluding  to  the  oppressive  laws  lately 
passed  by  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly, 
the  effects  of  which,  if  allowed  by  the 
home  government,  will  be  most  disastrotis), 
*f  attempt  to  manacle  them — ^why  intro- 
duce vagrant  acts,  and  an  armed  police 
force  to  turn  them  from  their  domiciles ; 
and  again,  to  excite  discontent  and  dis- 
order in  the  minds  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation. There  had  been,  since  freedom 
came,  a  universal  observance  of  marriage. 
Many  had  said,  that  now  their  wives  and 
ehildren  were  their  own,  and  the  lash  could 
no  longer  reach  them.  He  had  seen 
more  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  in  one 
day  in  London,  than  he  had  ever  seen 
since  freedom  had  smiled  on  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  The  parish  of  Trelawney 
numbered  from  35,000  to  40,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  during  the  first  and  last  quar- 
ter of  a  year,  since  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
but  one  person  in  each  period  had  been  tried 
for  crime.  The  tread-mill  was  now  covered 
with  rust  and  filth.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Tench 
had  declared,  that  during  a  residence  of 
seven  years  in  the  district  of  Trelawney, 
he  had  not  seen  a  drunken  man.  Wher- 
ever a  fair  rate  of  wages  was  given  them, 
they  were  always  ready  and  willing  to 
work.  If  the  production  of  sugar  was  less  than 
heretofore,  it  was  because  ftir  wages  were 
not  given.  Attempts  were  nuuung  to 
crush  the  Independence  of  the  negroes. 
But  there  was  an  outlet  to  this  sys- 
tem;—they  hfd  at  presept  at  least  one 
thousand  freeholds ;  he  believed  they  were 
below  the  ^rk  in  stating  that  number ; 
and  he  trusted  an  extensive  land  company 
was  on  the  eve  of  formation." 

He  then  proceeded  to  shew,  that  ano- 
ther reason  why  sugar  cultivation  had 
decreased  was,  because  the  women  had 
withdrawn  firom  field  labour  to  attend  to 
their  fiunQies.  By  the  wey,  we  have  con- 
versed, f  ince  our  retunu  with  several  re- 
spectable merchants,  i^na  it  appears  to  be 
their  conviction^  that  the  present  high 
price  of  sugar  is  more  owmg  to  the  ma« 
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noeuvres  of  the  London  merchants  inte- 
rested in  tke  West  India  trade,  than  to 
any  peculiar  scarcity  of  the  article  itself. 
V^bere  Gberal  wages  have  been  given  the 
quantity  produced  has  increased ,  giving 
^mazing  profit. 

Mr.  Foweil  Buxton^  Dr.  Lushington, 
Mr.  0*Connel],  Mr.  Anderson  from  Ja- 
maica, and  many  others  spoke  on  this  sub- 
ject,— all  in  the  same  congratulatory  strain. 
Mr.  O'Connell  avowed  his  determination 
to  caU  for  an  explicit  answer  from  govern- 
ment, as  to  the  obnoxious  laws  passed 
by  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,  which 
he  annou«ced  next  day  he  had  done, 
though  tire  reply  of  Lord  John  Russell  was 
not  satls^ctory.  "  Jamaica  must  be  fairly 
dealt  with.  In  her  was  to  be  carried  out 
the  great  principle  of  emancipation.** 

This  deeply  interesting  subject  was  re- 
sumed on  Saturday,  when  the  great  ques- 
tion of  British  India  was  before  the  assem- 
bly. We  feel  bound,  however,  to  state, 
that  we  do  not  think  it  received  attention 
commensurate  to  its  importance ;  proba- 
bly from  the  bulsiness  committee  consider- 
ing, as  there  was  a  distinct  society  for  it, 
it  did  not  so  immediately  come  within  the 
province  of  the  Convention.  But  the  Ame- 
rican delegates  appear  to  consider  it  as  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  the  cause  of 
abolition  ;  and  in  that  opinion  we  most 
heartily  concur.  Their  language  is — sla- 
very was  nearly  valueless  in  America, 
until  you  became  consumers  of  our  cotton. 
But  for  ymi  it  would  speedily  have  died  a 
natural  death.  Withdraw  your  com- 
merce from  us — develop  the  free  labour 
of  Hindustan — take  your  cotton  from 
her,  where  it  grows  spontaneously,  and 
you  give  American  slavery  its  death  blow. 
A  most  remarkable  proof  of  this  was  given 
as  respects  the  article  of  indigo.  Formerly 
it  was  universally  the  produce  of  slave 
labour.  A  few  spirited  individuals,  how- 
ever, in  the  midst  of  much  opposition,  took 
up  its  cultivation  in  India,  and  we  now 
receive  our  entire  supply  from  thence — 
the  produce  of  free  labour. 

Would  that  every  subject  of  Britain  was 
alive  to  the  immense  importance  of  deve- 
loping the  resources  of  Hindustan.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  Bri- 
tish subjects  pine  there  in  misery,  degra- 
dation and  8ufi*ering, — in  the  land  of  the 
cotton  plant ;  while  we  draw  the  immense 
preponderance  of  our  supply  from  blood- 
stained America— from  the  unrequited  toil, 
the  sufferings,  and  the  wrongs  of  the 
slave. 


Out  of  thirty- four  millions  of  tropic^ 
produce  annually  imported  by  Britain^ 
we  take  but  about  four  millions  and  a  half 
from  the  East,  where  almost  every 
tropical  production  could  be  raised,  aod 
a  reciprocal  demand  created  to  an  idmost 
unlimited  extent,  to  clothe  her  one  huo- 
dred  and  twenty-five  millions  with  oar 
manufactures.  We  pass  from  this  subject, 
earnestly  commending  it  to  the  attentimi 
of  every  lover  of  human  improvement. 

In  the  afternoon  sitting  Dr.  Bowriog 
brought  up  the  address  to  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt)  which  was  agreed  to.  An  animated 
debate  subsequently  took  place  on  the 
subject  of  discouraging  slave  labour  pro- 
duce, when  the  following  resolution  was 
passed — **  That  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  free  labour  produce,  the  CoDvention 
requests  the  Committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  to  institute 
a  careM  enquiry  into  theproduceof  slavie 
labour;  and  to  prepare  and  circulate  lis 
complete  a  list  as  they  can,  of  those  com* 
modities  which  are  thus  produced;  fur- 
nishing, at  the  same  time,  a  statement 
of  similar  articles  which  are  obtained  by 
free  labour." 

Professor  Adam  then  brought  up  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Slavery  in  India. 
They,  in  addition  to  previous  statements, 
ascertained,  that  there  are  still  in  Ceyhm 
30,000  slaves,  although  it  is  a  crown  colony, 
and  not  administered  by  the  East  India 
Company.  The  Rev.  James  Peggs,  author 
of  «*  India's  Cries  to  British  Humanity,** 
bore  testimony  to  the  extent  of  Slavery  in 
India.  Thus  the  emancipation  act  has 
been  but  partial  in  its  operation,  llie 
Committee  urgently  recommended,  that 
active  measures  should  be  taken,  both  there 
and  in  the  East  Indies,  entirely  to  abolish 
slavery. 

This  was  followed  by  the  Committee  on 
Texas,  bringing  up  their  report.  It  ably 
exposed  the  demoniac  slave-holding  spirit, 
which  is  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  consti- 
tution of  that  colony.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Anti- Slavery  Committee  have 
deemed  it  right  to  issue  a  circular,  cau- 
tioning British  subjects  how  they  emigrate 
there.  The  evening  and  the  week  clottd, 
by  an  animated  discussion  on  the  prineiple 
involved  in  giving  compensation  for  the 
liberation  of  the  negro;  when  Joseph 
Sturge  stated,  *'  that  the  British  aboli- 
tionists had  not  sanctioned  the  principle  of 
compensation,  and  339  del^^tes  had  gone 
to  Lord  Grey  in  1833,  and  protesud 
against  it."  This  anBOunceaeBtf^nrftgnnit' 
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satisfaction  to  the  American  delegates ;  in- 
deed we  may  add  to  all  present,  ivbo  were 
not  previously  cognisant  of  the  fact 

On  Monday  evening,  resolutions  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  were  brought 
wp  by  the  Committee.  They  expressed  a 
high  opinion  of  the  great  practical  value  of 
tiie  suggestions  in  Mr.  TurnbulFs  plan. 
Some  startling  statements  were  made  by 
Mr.Birney  and  others,  of  coloured  freemen, 
including  British  subjects,  having  been 
enslaved  on  entering  the  Southern  States 
of  America ;  amongst  other  cases,  thatr  a 
young  lady  had  been  kidnapped  to  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  then  sold  as  a  slave. 
Some  awful  details  of  the  extent  of  the 
slave  trade  were  then  given  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Foster,  amongst  which  it  appeared  that  in 
1888  therfe  had  arrived  in  the  port  of  Rio 
idone  84  vessels,  bringing  with  them 
86,974  slaves. 

Captain  Wauchamph,  R.  N.,  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Thalia,  a  cruiser  on  the  Afri- 
ean  coast,  testified  to  the  undiminished 
horrors  of  the  slave  trade.  The  negroes 
were  crammed  together  in  the  smallest  pos- 
sible space ;  their  sufferings  were  intense. 
Captain  Puget,  who  went  up  the  river 
Bonny,  assured  them,  **  that  if  there  was 
not  an  immediate  demand  for  those  cap- 
tured Africans,  they  were  frequently  mur- 
dered on  the  spot,  to  avoid  the  expenses 
of  maintaining  them."  Lieutenant  Fitz- 
gerald had  stated  previously,  <Hhathe  had 
seized  a  vessel  lately,  burden  38  tons, 
beigbt  between  decks,  2  feet  6  inches, 
which  was  intended  for  350  slaves.  No 
tongue  could  describe  the  horrors  of  this 
trade.** 

The  following  resolution  was  next  intro- 
duced— 

**  This  Convention  baa  heard  with  deep  regret 
and  sorrow,  that  the  internal  slave  trade  is  carried 
on  from  the  older  to  the  more  newly  settled  States 
of  the  North  Ameiiican  Union,  to  the  extent  of 
vpwaids  of  80,000  victims  amiually,  to  the  on- 
nghteottt  tfaffic. 

A  short  discussion  took  place  strongly 
condemnatory  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  which  was  shewn  to  be  a 
}>owerful  instrument  for  the  perpetuation 
of  slavery ;  after  which  Colonel  Campbell, 
late  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  dele- 
gate for  the  native  princes  of  Western 
Africa,  and  the  colonial  people  of  Sierra 
Leone,  made  some  very  interesting  state- 
ments, the  purport  of  which  was  to  shew 
that  great  abuses  existed  in  that  colony; 
**  that  there  was  no  provision  made  by  go- 
vernment, for  the  female  liberated  negroes ; 


and  that  large  numbers  of  both  sexes  were 
again  involved  in  slavery.  It  appears  that 
there  is  a  strong  inclination,  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  African  kings,  to  give  up  the 
slave  trade  for  legitimate  commerce,  if 
proper  means  were  adopted  to  meet  their 
views. 

On  Tuesday,  Joseph  Sturge,  announced 
amid  much  acclamation,thatDr.Lu8hington 
had  defeated  the  ministry  by  a  majority  of 
49,  in  that  part  of  the  bill  which  allowed 
the  importation  of  Hill  Coolies  into  the 
Mauritius  ;  the  which,  we  deliberately  pro- 
nounce to  have  been  proved  to  be,  under 
present  circumstances,  a  revival  of  the  slave 
trade.  A  delegate  then  brought  up  the 
report  of  a  committee,  appointed  to  inquire 
how  far  British  capital  is  employed  in 
the  slave  trade.  The  results  present  a 
fearful  picture.  Out  of  19,300  barrels 
of  gunpowder  shipped  from  Liverpool  last 
year,  17,500  barrels  were  for  Africa,  and 
about  700  barrels  for  other  slave  trading 
countries.  Manacles,  &c.,  are  manufac- 
tured in  Birmingham :  bowie  knives 
stamped  with  the  motto  '*  death  to  aboli- 
tionists," in  Sheffield.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  doubt  but  that  immense  quantities 
of  cotton  goods,  of  a  particular  fabric, 
fire-arms  of  an  inferior  quality,  &c.,  are 
annually  manufactured  in  England,  to  be 
employed  in  forwarding  the  slave  trade, 
and  in  barter  for  slaves.  £200,000  worth 
of  British  goods  are  annually  sold  in  Cuba 
alone,  for  the  same  purpose.  There  are 
nine  mines  in  Cuba  and  the  Brazils,  many 
of  them  belonging  chiefly  to  British  sub- 
jects^ in  each  of  which  an  average  of  more 
than  400  slaves  are  employed.  In  the 
published  statements  of  one  of  these  com- 
panies, the  principal  item  of  expenditure 
was,  £45,000  for  live  stock.  This  was  as- 
certained to  be  exclusively  for  men,  women, 
and  children  ! ! !  A  branch  of  an  English 
Banking  Company  has  already  opened  at 
Porto  Rico  ;  and  endeavours  were  making 
to  open  a  similar  one  at  the  Havanna ; 
the  direct  tendency  of  which  would  be 
the  affording  increased  facilities  for  carry- 
ing on  the  slave  trade.  The  whole  report 
presented  a  fearful  picture  of  the  extent 
to  which  English  capital  is  still  prostituted 
to  upholding  this  unrighteous  traffic 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  George  Stacev, 
of  London,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted,  calling  on  the  government 
strenuously  to  oppose  itself  to  the  intro- 
duction of  slave  grown  sugar.  This  was 
followed  by  the  report  of  the  Sub-Corn- 
mittee,  appomted  to  draw  up  addresses  to 
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the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Mr.  Noble 
described  some  deb'gfatful  facts  relative  to 
tbe  conduct  of  the  emancipated  population 
in  British  Guiana.  In  the  afternoon  sitting, 
Russian  serfage,  Danish,  Dutch,  and  Spa- 
nish slavery,  were  successively  before  the 
Convention ;  and  thus  closed  this  important 
series  of  meetings,  probably  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  cause  of  personal  freedom 
that  has  ever  been  held.  In  the  course  of 
the  debates  there  were  often  differences  of 
opinion ;  but  the  one  congenial  feeling  of 
universal  philanthropy  appeared  to  be  the 
binding  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  the  entire 
assembly.  The  delegates  separated  under 
the  intention  of  meeting  again,  either  in 
England  or  the  United  States,  in  1642. 

On  the  following  day,  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  British  and  Foreign  An ti- Sla- 
very Society  was  held  in  the  large  room  of 
Exeter  Hall,  which  was  densely  crowded. 
The  Duke  of  Sussex  in  the  chair. 

After  the  chairman  had  spoken,  the  ve- 
nerable President  of  the  Convention,  Mr. 
Thomas  Clarkson,  came  forward,  in  all 
human  probability  for  the  last  time  in 
public.  He  was  followed  by  J.  G.  Birney, 
Esq.,  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  Rev.  Wm. 
Knibb,  and  several  others.  Amongst  them, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Raymond,  a  man  of  colour, 
who  said  "  he  would  offer  no  other  apology 
for  his  appearance  than  the  simple  fact, 
that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  trod 
upon  the  soil  which  a  slave  had  but  to 
tread  to  become  free — ^that  for  the  first 
time  he  now  breathed  the  atmosphere  that 
an  American  slave  had  but  to  breathe,  and 
his  shackles  fell."  Nobly  and  fearlessly 
he  spoke,  as  if  he  felt  new  life  and  vigour 
from  resting  on  the  soil  of  Britain. 

In  the  evening,  a  soiree  was  given  to  the 
American  and  other   foreign    Megates. 


The  following  day  salW  many  of  them  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  but  may  we  not 
hope,  only  to  labour  more  acdvety  than 
ever,  for  the  universal  extension  of  the 
immutable  principles  of  liberty  and  justice. 

Every  true  son  of  Erin  must  labour  hi 
this  field !  Irishmen  emigrate  in  thou- 
sands to  America;  the  principles  of  ge« 
nuine  liberty,  if  honestly,  if  consistently, 
if  unflinchingly  upheld  by  them  there, 
would  alone  achieve  its  downfall.  This 
would  be  indeed  glorious.  Bat  to  do  it, 
the  prejudice  against  colour,  must  he 
every  where  denounced  as  unchristiaiu 
Honesty  in  this  respect  will,  we  warn  out 
emigrating  countrymen,  expose  them  to 
obloquy,  to  abuse;  but  what  of  that-* 
they  have  borne  such  already,  and  are 
used  to  the  perseverance  in  wi^-doing. 
<<  Shivery  essentially  sinful,"  must  be  the 
motto  of  every  Irishman — '*  I  will  have 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter,''  must 
be  his  language*  <*  If  America  will  not 
uphold  her  free  constitution,  I»  as  hei* 
adopted  subject,  will." 

And  then  the  slave  trade— that  horror 
of  horrors,  which  robs  Africa  daily  of  one 
thousand  of  her  inhabitants,  of  which  not 
more  than  one-third  live  to  toil  in  a  land 
of  slavery,  must  be  uprooted :  and,  above 
all,  no  spot  of  British  territory  must  fiear 
the  wail  of  a  slave.  Every  nerve  must  be 
strained,  to  save  British  India  from 
this  curse. 

Finally,  no  unjust  law  must  be  allowed 
to  mar  the  onward  progress  of  the  eman- 
cipated population  in  our  West  India 
colonies,  in  them,  we  emphaticidly  say, 
must  be  exhibited  to  the  world,  the  per- 
fect safety  of  the  principle  of  immediatej 
unconditional  emancipation. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

While  we  feel  much  indebted  to  some  of  oar  correspondents,  for  the  patience  with  which  they  hare 
awaited  our  decision,  we  must  still  request  them  to  keep  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  always  we  can  command 
time  to  peruse  their  communications,  immediately  on  receiving  them.  We  are  anxious  to  do  every 
justice  to  those  who  offer  us  their  contributions ;  but  we  really  cannot  do  so,  if  they  will  not  allow  us 
time  to  form  that  calm  and  deliberate  judgment,  which  it  so  desirable,  m  well  for  their  satisfaction,  as 
for  our  own.  We  wish  our  friends  also  to  remember,  that  the  limits  of  our  journal,  and  the  variety 
of  subjects  to  which  we  feel  bound  to  give  attention,  often  oblige  us  to  reject  compositions,  which,  had 
we  more  space  at  our  disposal,  we  should  be  most  happy  to  insert. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  short  pieee$,  either  prose  or  poetry.  The  writers  will  be  so  good  as 
to  make  copies,  before  they  favour  us  with  them. 

The  author  of  **  A  Retrospection  "  has  mistaken  our  meaning.  We  only  wished  that  a  small  defect 
in  the  plot  of  bis  story  should  be  amended.  If  he  will  permit  us  to  revise  it  and  make  tome  tHfling 
alterations,  we  shall  be  happy  to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 

**  Loisir  **  quite  meets  our  approyal ;  but  he  must  either  send  us  the  conclusion  of  his  present  nar- 
latiTe,  or  let  us  know  his  addriMS. 

*^  A  Ffiend  in  Need  *'  is  worthy  of  his  name.  We  only  await  the  remaining  chapters  to  send  it  to 
the  printer's.  We  have  received  a  political  article,  we  believe,  by  the  same  hand,  which  has  the 
author's  name  affixed,  but  no  address. 

Our  poetical  correspondents  must  have  patience  tiU  next  month. 

Al  Senor  Manuel  Carrera  aconsesamos  se  desconfie  del  su  conodmiento  della  Inglesa  mas,  y  menos 
della  Castellana ;  aunque  Cervantes  no  escribiesse  **  wm  poema  en  aquella  lengua. "  La  tradncion  (como 
lo  llama)  Castellana  si  no  lo  entiende,  ni  aun  nosotros  la  vera  tradncion  entendemos.  For  derto  ni  el 
original  ni  la  tradudon  jactarso  puede  de  una  demasiada  grammatica.  Lin  irreverencia  anadase  s — el 
que  puede  ser  capar,  s^o. 


ERRATUM. 

Page  253,  column  Q,  line  96,/oir  with  secret  sailing  orders,  no  doubt^  to  the  sun,  yet  done  it  is-^^ead, 
with  secret  saifiog  orders,  no  doubt,  and  tho*  she  has  done  it  like  a  lubber  right  agamst  the  sun,  yet  done  it 
is. 
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PART   I, 

"TOE  OPBRATION  OP  THB  BILL  FOB  TAXDCO  ABSBNTBBl  IS  DOCBTLBBt  tBTBBB;  BOT  TBB  PBlNCtrLB  OP  THAt 
IBVBBITT  SBBMS  POUNDBD  IN  8TBONO  IRISH  POUCY.  BNOLAND,  IT  IS  BTIDBNT,  PBOPITS  BY  TBB  DBAimNO 
IRELAND  OP  TUB  VAST  INCOMES  SPENT  RBRB  PROM  THAT  COUNTRY.  BUT  1  COULO  NOT  ADYISB  TBB  KINO  ON 
PRINCIPLES  OP  BNCLISH  POLICY  TO  REJECT  A  TAX  SENT  OVER  RBRB  AS  THE  OBNUINB  DESIRE  OP  TBB  OOMMONB 
OP  IRBL.1ND."'— LORD  CHATHAM. 


There  never  was  a  nation  whose  fate  was 
marred  by  misrule,  that  did  not  feel,  among 
its  many  other  miseries,  the  sore  and 
afflictin<x  influence  of  internal  disunion* 
When  evils  are  manifold,  and  by  length  of 
time  have  grown  up  into  tangled  density, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  see  through  them 
all,  or  to  realise — in  the  enthusiastic  eye  of 
patriot  faith — ^liow  all  of  them  are  to  here- 
moved.  Good  men — the  very  best  and 
truest-hearted — feeling  themselves  often 
bewildered  in  the  maze  of  misery,  consider 
it  a  duty  to  try  and  cut  down  that  mischief 
in  particular,  which  seems  most  within  their 
reach.  They  fiill  to  work  zealously  and 
each  according  to  his  might,  at  different 
ends  of  the  jungle;  and  every  man  ener- 
getically calls  upon  his  neighbour,  who 
happens  to  be  occupied  elsewhere  in  the 
common  field  of  good,  to  abandon  it,  and 
come  to  aid  him. 

All  which  is  most  natural,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  inevitable*  For  ourselves  we 
are  neither  going  to  bemoan  this  distrac* 
tion  of  patriot  labour,  nor  yet  to  denounce 
the  self-will  that  resists  all  attempts  to  con- 


centrate, by  any  species  of  popular  coer- 
cion, the  varied  energies  that  are  thus 
waging  a  guerilla  warfare  with  the  com- 
mon foe.  The  life  of  a  popular  cause  is 
freedom — ^freedom  of  will  and  of  feeling  ia 
the  hearts  engaged  therein,  as  well  as  ia 
the  sentiments  and  declarations  put  for- 
ward iu  high  places.  If  one  man  is  per- 
suaded that  improved  moral  habits  in  the 
people  is  the  first  thing  to  be  secured,  who 
shall  presume  to  sneer  at  his  persuasion, 
or  to  tell  him — nay,  but  you  must  rather 
toil  for  this  or  the  other  good,  about  which 
/  am  engaged  ?  If  another  man  believes 
that  popular  education  is  the  sine  qua  non, 
wherefore  should  he  be  dishonoured,  be- 
cause he  devotes  his  chief  exertions  there- 
unto ?  If  another  says — the  basis  of  a  sound 
popular  representation  must  before  all 
other  things  be  laid — God  speed  you 
brother,  say  we  ;  only  we  pray  you,  keep 
all  your  intolerance  for  the  enemies  of 
liberty — never  let  your  friends  have  cause 
to  feel  its  blight. 

We  are  satisfied  that  this  mutual  con- 
cession of  diversified  objects  and  indivi- 


*  Letter  to  Lord  Shelboume.  24th  October.  1773,  when  that  noblemaa  and  other  lri«h  Peers  solicited 
Lord  Chatham's  aid  in  defeating  Mr.  Flood's  bill  for  taxing  absentees. 
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dual  leave  to  choose,  is  the  only  sure  foun- 
dation of  a  great  popular  party.  A  gang 
of  diplomatic  rogues,  or  a  knot  of  scheming 
adventurers,  may  exact  unanimity  of  speech 
and  action  from  one  another ;  but  why  ?^-be- 
cause  their  hearts  are  hollow,  and  will  fill 
as  readily  with  one  thing  as  with  another. 
An  earnest  multitude  are  not  thus  free  and 
empty.  They  are  a  bundle  of  half  truths 
and  noble  prejudices ;  it  is  folly,  it  is  mad- 
ness to  seek  to  make  them  uniform  in  all 
things :  it  cannot  be  done  by  any  power 
on  earth,  and  if  it  could,  it  would  by  no 
means  be  desirable. 

But  though  the  branches  be  of  varied 
size  and  shape  and  kind,  most  desirable  it 
is  that  they  should  form  a  bundle  upon  fit 
occasion.  To  say  the  truth,  we  have 
always  thought  it  marvellous,  liow  close  the 
most  apparently  incongruous  and  unman- 
ageable  elements  may  thus  be  bound  toge- 
ther :  how  strong  they  are,  when  they  do 
thus  adhere,  is  matter  of  daily  observation. 
The  liberty  of  opinion  is  a  glorious  thing, 
but  the  combination  and  the  unison  of 
opinion  is,  if  possible,  a  still  more  glorious 
thing*  In  a  divided  country,  toleration  is 
the  vital  air  of  health ;  but  in  an  oppressed 
country,  combination  is  the  magic  word 
before  which  the  gyves  fiill  off,  and  the 
bars  are  rent  asunder ;  it  is  the  voice  of 
deliverance  and  victory. 

With  feelings,  therefore,  of  no  ordinary 
depth  and  fervour,  we  approach  the  con- 
sideration of  a  subject,  which  at  all  times 
has  been  one  of  the  charmed  notes  of  na- 
tional unanimity  in  Ireland.  Men  who 
agree  in  nothing  else,  can  cordially  sympa- 
thise in  this.  The  minor  evils  that  afflict 
our  country  split  society  into  a  thousand 
shades  of  opinion ;  but  the  real  grievance 
—Absenteeism,  is  felt  universally  to  be 
la  matter  of  national  interest  and  honour. 
And  being  such,  we  own  our  conviction 
that  it  ought  to  be  earnestly  and  unremit- 
tingly  brought  forward,  and  kept  in  public 
View.  ^  Had  it  no  other  claim  to  our  re- 
^ardy  its  signal  power  of  welding  men,  and 
sects,  and  parties,  into  one  firm  and  potent 
mass  of  nationality,  would  exalt  it  above 
almost  all  other  topics,  in  our  estimation. 

Our  present  purpose  is  to  trace,  so  far 
as  the  materials  of  such  an  enquiry  exist, 
the  growth  and  progress  of  absenteeism  in 
this  country,  from  a  very  remote  period, 
down  to  the  present  time ; — to  show  that  all 
the  men  whose  memory  we  revere,  deemed 
it  an  imperative  duty,  not  merely  to  de- 
nounce absenteeism  as  a  public  offence 
meritiog  reprehensioDi  but  as  i^  national 


loss  and  degradation  to  belegislated  against, 
though  they  were  baulked  from  time  to 
time  in  their  worthy  efforts  to  that  end ; — 
to  point  out  the  absolute  duty  of  our  sub- 
mitting no  longer  to  the  infamy  and  ruin, 
which  the  growing  magnitude  of  absentee- 
ism has  wrought,  and  must  continue  to 
draw  down  upon  our  injured  land  ; — ^finally 
to  demonstrate  what  the  remedies  are,  one 
or  other  of  which  can  alone  reach  this  in- 
tolerable evil. 

The  nature  of  the  connection  between  Eng- 
land'and  Ireland  has  unhappily  had  aconstant 
tendency  in  past  times  to  generate  absen- 
teeism. With  very  rare  exceptions,  all  the 
estates  in  the  kingdom  are  held  mediately 
or  immediately  by  grants  from  the  crown. 
This  tenure  is  what  the  lawyers  call  feudU. 
Before  the  invasion  of  Henry  II,  the  law 
of  feofs  and  feuds  was  unknown  in  Ireland. 
Land  was  held  on  a  totally  different  prin- 
ciple. The  rightof  primogeniture,  which 
is  the  keystone  of  feudalism,  was  in  this 
respect  unknown.  There  were  chiefs  and 
princes  endowed  with  peculiar  rights ;  but 
the  power  of  individuals  to  entail  on  their 
heirs  and  descendants  as  they  pleased,  the 
exclusive  possession  of  and  authority  over 
extensive  tracts  of  land,  was  a  thing  where-^ 
of  our  ancestors  had  no  conception.  Their 
notion  was,  that  the  land  of  a  nation  having 
been  made  for  the  nation,  should  be  kept 
and  secured  by  the  nation  for  its  own  good. 
They  allowed  their  chiefs  and  nobles  to 
hold  certain  estates,  during  their  lives  or 
good  behaviour;  but  they  were  regarded 
and  treated  as  trustees  for  the  public  weal ; 
and  by  the  operation  of  a  variety  of  laws, 
(into  a  more  detailed  account  of  which  we 
mean  to  enter  more  fully  on  another  occa- 
sion,) a  constant  process  of  re-distribution 
and  equitable  partition  among  the  mass  of 
the  community,  was  perpetually  ensured. 
Of  course  this  was  air  very  barbarous 
and  abominable;  being  Irish,  what  else 
could  it  be  ?  It  is  rather  curious,  however, 
that  after  the  lapse  of  six  centuries  of  ex- 
perience an  d  enligh  ten  men  t  such  barbarians 
as  the  Americans,  the  French,  the  Prus- 
sians, the  Norwegians,  the  Swiss,  and  many 
more  beside,  have  all  come  to  the  belief, 
that  the  anti-feudal  way  of  holding  land,  is 
an  infinitely  wiser  and  better  way  than 
that  prescribed  by  the  English  constitu- 
tion. But  be  the  policy  or  the  right  of 
primogeniture  and  the  law  of  entails  what 
they  may,  the  fact  that  these  were  iatro^ 
duced  into  Ireland  by  the  government  of 
England  is  unquestionable ;  and  the  other 
&ct|  that  thereout  sprung  absentseisoy  we 
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shtll  make  equally  plain  in  a  very  fewaeo- 
tences. 

As  one  part  after  another  of  the  coun- 
try acknowled|;^d  (he  supremacy  of  the 
Norman  princes,  the  lands  thereof  became, 
88  the  lands  of  Enf^land  had  in  the  pre- 
vious century  become,  the  nominal  pro- 
perty of  the  crown  ;  and,  as  had  also  hap- 
pened in  England,  they  were  [granted  in 
ftH»f,  or  fee,  to  the  offiefrs  and  nobles  who 
had  helped  to  reduce  their  ancient  owners 
to  subjection.  The  extent  of  the  estates 
so  conferred  was  capriciously  various. 
Sometimes  the  native  chieftain  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  possession,  on  ac- 
cepting the  new  con<liti'*ns  prescribed  to 
him ;  sometimes  a  favourite  of  the  Icing 
was  invested  with  a  domain,  as  large  as  a 
German  principality — not  an  acre  of  which 
he  had  ever  seen  or  trod.  Such  men,  as 
was  natural,  were  sr ill  anxious  to  figure  at 
the  royal  court :  and  that  always  happened 
to  reside  in  England.  They  loved  to  feed 
and  flatter  there;  for  it  is  the  instinct  of 
aristocracy  to  nestle  in  the  sunniest  spots, 
which  the  pleasure-grounds  of  power  con- 
tain. As  was  also  natural,  the monarchs  who 
were  surrounded  by  these  greedy  and  fre- 
-qtiently  necessitous  men,  were  continually 
induced  toextend  theirpo8se8>ions  in  a  coun- 
try, where  it  was  deemed  important  to  esta- 
hVuh  thus  a  sort  of  hereditary  garrison. 
The  injustice  that  took  place  in  the  pro- 
cess of  these  enfeofmeuts,  and  the  op- 
pressions it  was  the  means  of  causing, 
were  unknown  and  unheard  at  the  Nor- 
man court,  till  patience  would  every  now 
and  then  become  exhausted,  and  the  fury 
of  a  m  id<iened  people  would  break  forth 
in  wiUI  and  unsuccessful  revolt,  furnishing 
only  new  pretexts  for  further  confiscation. 
The  stock  of  favourites  was  never  ex- 
hausted, nor  their  appetite  for  new  grants 
appeased.  Kings  must  have  their  pets, 
aiid  pets  must  have  their  titles;  and  titles 
cannot  be  hupporied  without  lands.  The 
wheel  of  extirpation  and  alienation  went 
round ;  and  in  the  progress  of  its  revo- 
lutions a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
estates  of  the  kingdom  became  the  pro- 
perty of  men  resident  in  England. 

This,  however  naturally  and  necessa- 
rily the  consequence  oftheir  own  impolicy, 
was  nevertheless  not  originally  foreseen 
by  our  English  rulers  ;  nor  was  it  in 
truth  compatible  with  the  design  they  had 
vaguely  in  view,  or  with  the  stipulation 
maiie  with  the  grantees.  That  stipulation 
«'as-— residence  ou  their  esutes.  The  very 
\  of  feof>  or  feudy  in  the  ancient  lan- 


guage of  their  law,  meant  a  conditional  sti- 
pend or  reward  for  services.  <•  Rewards  or 
stipends,'*  says  BUckstone,  **ihey  evi- 
dently were,  and  the  condition  annexed 
to  them  was,  that  the  possessor  should  do 
service  faithfully  at  home  and  in  the  wars, 
to  him  by  whom  they  were  given ;  and  in 
case  of  the  breach  of  this  condition  the 
lands  were  again  to  revert  to  him  who 
granted  them.  Every  receiver  (or  tenant) 
of  lands  was  bound  when  called  upon  by 
his  lord,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  defend 
him.  Such  lord  was  likewise  subordinate 
to  his  superior  or  benefactor;  and  the 
several  lords  were  bound  to  protect  the 
possessions  they  had  given."*  The  king 
was  the  feudal  lord  of  the  noble,  and  the 
noble  was  the  feudal  lord  of  the  tenant 
who  tilled  the  land.  The  obligations  which 
the  noble  cwed  to  his  benefactor  were 
different  in  their  kind,  but  identical  in 
their  spirit,  with  those  which  the  occupier 
owed  the  noble ;  and  as  the  noble  when 
wronged,  had  a  right  to  claim  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  prince,  so  the  tenant  when 
aggrieved  had  a  right  to  resort  to  his  lord, 
— nay  he  was  peremptorily  commanded 
to  do  so.  Nobles  could  only  sue  and  be 
sued  in  the  courts  of  the  king ;  and  tenants 
were  bound  to  sue,  and  were  sued  in  the 
local  courts  oftheir  respective  landlords: 
for  in  those  days  the  lord  was  the  local 
judge  and  legislator. 

Such  was  the  spirit,  and  however  im- 
perfect, the  theory  and  rationale  of  feudal- 
ism. The  whole  idea  of  the  system  was 
graduated  allegiance,  conditioned  upon 
graduated  protection.  The  obligations  of 
every  member  of  the  feudal  society  were 
reciprocal.  Where  power  was  uttequally 
distributed,  the  enforcement  of  righta 
might  often  depend  less  upon  obligation 
than  ability  to  compel;  but  the  justice  of 
mutual  support  and  protection  was  inde- 
libly engraven  on  every  page  of' feudal  law ; 
and  the  most  licentious  violator  of  its 
sanctions  seldom  dared  to  fling  altogether 
aside  the  pretence  ol  performing  its  duties, 
amid  his  most  tyrannous  exactions.  It 
was  upon  the  faith  of  these  obligations, 
that  England  and  Ireland  were  successively 
parcelled  out  by  the  Normans  among  their 
followers.  In  England  the  condition  was 
to  a  certain  degree  observed  ;  but  in  Ire- 
land it  was  from  almost  the  very  outset 
broken.  Whatever  equity  or  fairness  there 
was  felt  as  a  redeeming  virtue  in  feudalism 
there,  was  here  lost  utterly.     Men  who 

•  Blackstone,  ii.  Vol.^  2  Book»  4  Chap. 
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did  not  live  upon  their  estates,  could  not 
discharge  the  truj^ts  which  had  been  re- 
posed in  them.  A  miscreant  race  of  rent- 
gponges,  called  agents,  were  placed  over 
half  the  property  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  as 
they  were  generally  left  little  discretion  by 
their  employers,  they  were  forced  to  har- 
den their  hearts  against  the  plundered  and 
unprotected  people. 

The  poor  man  cried,  and  there  was  none 
to  help  him.  Ever  and  anon  insurrection 
thus  provoked  and  kindled,  would  awaken 
the  government  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
something.  The  usual  specific  in  such 
cases  was  wholesale  extermination — -just  to 
vindicate  the  law  and  strike  terror  into 
the  disloyal.  But  in  the  occasional  inter- 
vals of  reason — God  knows  they  were  few 
and  far  between,  that  the  ancient  rulers 
of  Ireland  experienced — ^when  tired  of 
slaughter,  they  began  to  fear,  lest  for  the 
sake  of  themselves  and  their  own  profits 
they  had  gone  too  far,  they  turned  round 
on  those  who  were  indeed  the  foremost 
cause  of  all  this  misery  and  crime,  and 
cried — wherefore  are  ye  absentees  ? 

In  some  of  these  short-lived  moods  of 
justice,  acts  were  passed  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament, commanding  persons  having  es- 
tates within  the  kingdom  to  reside  thereon, 
"  upon  pain  of  absolute  forfeiture."  These 
early  statutes  dispose  at  once  of  all  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  fact  of  the  said  estates  hav- 
ing been  granted  on  condition  of  residence. 
But  the  violence  of  such  rude  enactments 
tended  rather  to  defeat  than  to  accomplish 
their  object ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  in 
the  year  1447,  a  statute  of  exemptions 
passed,  whereby  all  persons  absent  from 
Ireland  by  command  of  the  king,  his  lieu- 
tenant, or  the  council,  were  nbt  to  be  con- 
sidered as  coming  within  the  penalties. 
How  indefinite  a  meaning  might  be  put 
upon  the  phrase  "command"  is  sufRciently 
obvious ;  and  practically  the  restrictions 
previously  imposed,  were  by  this  law  an- 
nulled. To  what  influence  we  are  to  at- 
tribute such  proceedings,  the  analogous 
events  of  a  later  period  will  best  explain. 

Troubles  again  arose,  and  were  more 
hard  to  quell  even  than  before.  Again 
the  government  in  their  disappointment 
and  perplexity  arraigned  the  absentees, 
and  charged  on  their  abandonment  of  their 
duty,  and  desertion  of  the  country,  the 
incessant  dissatisfaction  and  tumult  to 
which  it  was  exposed.  In  1537  a  very 
remarkable  act  was  passed ;  its  language 
is  worthy  of  quotation  : — 

"  Forasmuch  as  it  is  notorious  and  ma- 


nifest, that  this  the  king's  land  of  IrdAod 
hath  principally  grown  into  ruin,  defla- 
tion, rebellion,  and  decay,  by  occasion 
that  great  dominions,  lands,  and  posses- 
sions within  the  same,  as  well  by  the 
king*s  grants  as  by  inheritance,  have  de- 
scended to  noblemen  of  the  realm  demoor- 
ing"  (or  dwelling)  *'  in  England,  and  not 
providing  for  the  good  order  and  surety  of 
their  possessions  there,  which  hath  been 
the  principal  cause  of  the  miserable  state 
wherein  it  is  at  the  present  time; — the 
king*s  majesty  intending  the  reformatioa 
of  the  said  land,  to  foresee  and  prevent 
that  the  like  shall  not  ensue  hereafter,  &c* 
Be  it  enacted,  that  the  king,  bis  heirs  and 
assigns,  shall  henceforth  have  hold  and 
enjoy  all  the  manors,  lands,  tenements 
and  possessions,** — of  a  great  number  of 
nobles  therein  named. 

The  tone  and  style  of  this  extraordinary 
act  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  time 
in  which  it  was  made.  The  Tudors  had 
reduced  to  unresisting  submission  the  once 
haughty  barons  of  England ;  and  the  par- 
liaments of  Henry  VIII.  bowed  obediently 
to  every  breath  of  his  tyrannic  humour. 
But  while  we  loathe  the  memory  of  the 
savage  king,  and  despise  the  weakness  of 
his  degraded  parliament,  we  cannot  over* 
look  the  value  of  the  damning  truth,  which 
his  rapacity  and  their  subserviency  has 
handed  down  to  us.  We  must  hasten  on» 
however,  to  the  records  of  another  day 
and  dynasty.  The  subtle  Elizabeth  and 
the  incompetent  James  had  equally  failed  to 
pacify  or  settle  Ireland ;  and  the  despatches 
of  their  successive  deputies  are  full  of  la- 
mentations, at  the  dereliction  of  duty  by 
the  noblesse,  whom  no  threatenings  or 
persuasions  could  induce  to  reside  in  the 
dependant  kingdom.  By  the  time  Chailes 
I.,  however,  ascended  the  throne,  the 
effects  of  that  simple  invention,  which  was 
destined  in  after  days  to  upturn  the  foun- 
dations of  all  feudal  rights  and  institutions, 
and  to  found  society  anew  on  the  princi- 
ples most  opposite  thereto,  had  already 
become  perceptible.  There  now  were 
printed  books,  and  printing  presses  in 
Ireland.  That  was  the  greatest  thing  that 
had  happened  there  since  Strongbow*B 
landing,  though  not  as  yet,  nor  for  many 
generations  after,  did  our  sapient  gover- 
nors comprehend  the  meanhig  thcro 
was  contained  therein.  Very  happy  for 
suffering  mankind  it  is,  that  such  gentry 
are  endowed  with  eyes  that  cannot  see  too 
far,  with  brains  that  cannot  comprehend 
too  much  beyond  the  special  andactoal: 
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miscMef,  which  is  within  their  grasp.  "God 
hftth  blinded  them  that  they  should  not 
see  ;*"  had  he  not  done  so,  who  shall  say 
whether  by  prompt  measures,  a  league  of 
des))ot!  throughout  Europe  might  not  have 
put  down  the  art  of  printing  in  its  infancy, 
while  yet  it  was  feeble  and  dumb, — ere  its 
▼oice  bad  become  familiar  to  the  multi- 
tude, rallying  and  banding  them  in  firm 
might  together,  for  its  defence  and  for  their 
own?  That  would  have  been  a  master-stroke 
at  the  hope  of  human  emancipation,  an 
effeotnal  throttling  and  choking  of  rebel- 
lieo,  liberty  of  conscience,  toleration,  free 
speech,  education,  and  all  the  other  rights 
of  man.  Other  arts  have,  we  know,  been 
lost— some  forages — some  for  ever.  And 
if  we  can  imagine  the  absolute  horror  and 
confusion  to  all  systems  of  extortion,  irre- 
sponsible power,  and  mastery  by  man 
over  man,  and  by  nation  over  nation, — 
this  device  of  a  poor  working  man  of  Giit- 
tenberg  portended,  we  may  well  praise  and 
bless  the  providence  of  God,  that  he  per- 
mitted the  invention  of  printing  to  remain 
so  long  unappreciated  and  uncompre- 
kended,  by  the  oppressors  of  mankind. 

Slow  and  noteless  as  its  early  progress 
was  in  Ireland,  it  is  impossible,  however,  to 
read  even  the  legislative  records  of  the 
time,  and  not  mark  the  gradual  alteration 
of  their  tone;  the  still  faint  but  growing 
indication  of  a  parliamentary  conscious- 
ness, that  there  were  not  only  estates,  and 
forts,  and  garrisons,  and  nobles,  in  the 
realm  of  Ireland,  but  actually  a  living, 
thinking,  feeling,  and  much  suffering 
petfpie  also  there.  This  was  quite  a  new 
fact,  one  of  which  no  trace  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  English  annals  of  the  king- 
dom. But  it  was  too  great  a  discovery  to 
be  proclaimed  all  at  once;  and  accordingly 
we  can  only  make  it  out  by  inferences, 
from  expressions  scattered  here  and  there, 
that  a  grave  suspicion  of  the  dangerous 
truth,  had  entered  into  the  minds  of  gen- 
tle and  noble  men.  All  things  considered, 
if  was  no  pleasant  doubt  this,  to  enter  into 
governing  minds.  What  if  all  this  time 
there  had  been  a  real  live  nation  in  the 
land,  wholly  omitted  from  legislative  re- 
collection !  And  what  if  they  should,  by 
any  unforeseen  accident,  be  made  aware  of 
the  feet,  while  centuries  of  neglect  and 
oppression  unalleviated,  unforgiven,  lay 
upon  them  I  It  were  at  least  most  politic 
to  do  something  to  mitigate  the  popular 
condition — just  by  way  of  precaution, 
lest  it  should  turn  out  eventually  that  a 
people  must  in  future  have  a  social  and 


political  existence^  in  the  country  and  the 
state. 

It  was  determined  that  measures  should 
be  taken  against  the  absentees.  But  the 
doctrine  of  confiscation  had  gone  marvel- 
lously out  of  vogue,  since  the  tools  of  the 
Tudors  wrought  in  the  legblative  work- 
shop of  absolutism,  and  received  as  their 
pay,  portions  of  that  about  which  they 
were  employed.  The  struggle  for  as- 
cendancy between  the  gentry  and  the 
puritans  on  one  side,  and  the  power  of  the 
crown  on  the  other,  had  begun  in  Eng«« 
land ;  and  by  that  fatal  affectation  of  Eng- 
lish controversies  and  parties,  whereby  the 
politics  of  Ireland  have  too  much  been 
characterized,  the  same  influences  were 
brought  into  imitative  collision  here.  The 
Irish  parliament  strove  to  extort  conditions 
for  the  supplies  they  granted,  as  their  bre- 
thren of  Oxford  and  Westminster  had  done; 
the  violence  and  temerity  of  Laud  misled 
the  crown  into  ill-sustained  opposition;  but 
a  greater  than  that  arrogant  priest  was 
here.  Strafford — the  lion-hearted,  the  in- 
flexible, the  far-seeing  Strafford— was  then 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  the  deepest  and 
the  darkest  spirit  to  whose  malefic  will^ 
the  destiny  of  our  devoted  land  was  ever 
subjected.  The  minute  and  unreserved 
correspondence  between  the  two  friends, 
during  the  memorable  period  of  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  two  king- 
doms, attests  the  identity  of  their  aims  and 
purposes.  But  in  personal  character  no  two 
men  could  be  more  unlike;  and  the  dissimi- 
lar results  of  their  similar  exertions,  though 
doubtless  attributable  mainly  to  the  superior 
power  and  combination  of  the  parliamen- 
tarians in  England,  seem  fitly  to  mark  the 
disparity  between  the  sublime  despotism 
of  the  Irish  Lord  Deputy,  and  the  dream- 
reading  bigotry,  cruelty,  and  meanness,  of 
the  English  Primate. 

But  the  incentives  to  resistance  in  the 
tw'o  countries  were,  in  truth,  substantially 
different.  The  fight  in  Eogland  was  for 
church  discipline,  quite  as  much  as  con- 
cerning taxes.  In  Ireland  liberty  of  con- 
science had  been  hitherto  less  frequently 
infringed :  and  the  sympathies  of  power 
happening  rather  to  lean  towards  those 
who  adhered  to  the  illegal  mode  of  wor- 
shipping God,  the  Catholic  many  on  this 
side  of  the  channel  had,  at  the  particular 
period  in  question,  less  to  complain  of  on 
religious  grounds,  than  the  persecuted 
Puritans  on  the  other.  And  when  the  par- 
liament here  sought  to  wring  amelioration, 
from  the    embarrassed   government  of 
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Charles  T^  they  dtd  not  forget  that  real 
grievance — absenteeism.  If  the  minister 
wanted  additional  taxes,  let  him  draw  them 
from  those  who  could  best  afford  to  pay 
them ;  but  let  the  burden  fall  upon  absen* 
tees.  Strafford  cordially  entered  into  this 
proposal :  he  saw  that  it  would  certainly 
be  taken  as  a  national  boon ;  and  that 
whether  the  absentees  came  home  to  evade 
the  impost,  or  staid  away  and  Hubmitted  to 
pay  it,  a  great  good  would  be  attained. 

In  1634  an  act  was  therefore  pas^^ed,  by 
which  it  was  declared  that,  '*  Whereas  it 
hath  pleased  the  king*s  most  excellent 
Majesty  to  confer  upon  several  worthy  and 
well  dei«erving  persons,  inhabiting  or  dwell- 
ing in  England  and  elsewhere  out  of  this 
kingdom,  titles  of  honour  among  the  no- 
bility of  Ireland,  whereby  they  do  enjoy 
place  and  precedency,  so  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  rhat  in  a  just  way  op  ketri- 

B17TION  THEY  OUGHT  TO  CONTRIBUTE  TO 
ALL    PUBLIC    CHARGES    AND    PAYMENTS   IN 

THIS  KINGDOM,  from  whence  their  titles 
and  honours  are  derived,  and  whereunto 
others  of  their  rank  here  resident  are 
liable ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  every 

Ssrson  who  shall  be  an  Earl,  Viscount,  or 
aron  of  this  kingdom,  though  resident 
or  dwelling  in  England  or  elsewhere,  shall 
be  liable  to  all  public  payments  and  charges 
which  shall  be  taxed  or  assessed  in  this 
, present  or  in  any  other  parliament  here- 
after to  be  assembled  in  this  kingdom, 
and  shall  from  time  to  time  contribute 
thereunto,  and  pay  their  rateable  parts 
thereof  in  such  manner  and  form  as 
others  of  their  rank,  resident  in  this  king* 
dom,  are  liable  to  pay/*  This  just  and 
wise  statute  stands  unto  the  present  hour 
unrepealed  ;  but  how  far  it  was  ever  car- 
ried into  practical  execution  does  not  very 
distinctly  appear.  In  the  struggle  that 
eventuated  in  the  civil  war,  and  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Cromwell,  all  the  landmarks 
of  a  national  policy  for  Ireland  were 
swept  away;  religious  despotism  under 
new  forms  was  triumphant ;  the  Irish  par- 
liament was  declared  to  be  extinguished 
fbrever;  and  the  few  deputies  who  were 
sent  to  Westminster  during  the  following 
tliirty  years  from  Ireland,  dared  not  to 
propose  any  revival  of  the  principles  or 
measures  which  could  alone  redeem  their 
country.  It  was  to  give  an  utterance  tQ 
the  agony  and  despair  of  the  people  thus 
omshed  doun  to  the  earth,  that  the  good 
and  glorious  Molyneux  ventured,  in  his 
Appeal  to  the  king,  to  beard  the  whole 
might  of  oonstituted  authority.  TheIriali-« 


man  who  knows  and  treasures  not  m  thm 
iniiiOitt  chambers  of  his  memory,  the  im« 
mortal  words  of  that  noble  protest  against 
denationalizatiim,  has  yet  to  Irarn  wlieuee 
the  now  swelling  and  resistless  tide  of  hia 
c«iuntry*8  freedom  took  its  fountain-source. 
The  work  was  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman ;  but  its  spirit  spread 
from  heart  to  heart,  and  awakened  hopa 
from  the  swoon  it  had  lain  in  so  long.  In 
1694,  Uichard  Laurence  published,  among 
many  other  vaduable  matters,  in  his  *'  Stata 
of  Ireland,"  a  list  of  absentees, — the  moat 
significant  of  nil  arguments  on  such  a 
question.  But  the  impulse  given  by  Mo* 
lyneux  soon  afterwards  l>ecame  more  per* 
ceivable.  The  liish  parliament,  though 
fettered  and  restricted  by  the  insolent 
usurpations  of  Poyning's  law,  was  once 
more  called  into  being;  and  in  1715  we 
find  it  occupied  in  framing  a  new  (»tatuie 
against  official  absentees.  The  law  then 
passed,  enacted  *'  that  every  person  having 
any  office,  salary,  employment,  fee,  or  pen- 
sion upon  his  Majesty^s  establishment,  who 
shall  live  or  reside  out  of  this  kiugdoro  for 
the  space  of  six  months  in  the  year,  shall 
pay  a  sum  of  four  shillings  a  year  out  of 
every  twenty  shillings  a  year  which  hm 
shall  receive  by  reason  of  such  offleat 
salary,  profit,  employment,  fee,  or  pension, 
for  and  during  such  time  as  he  shall  so  live 
or  reside  out  of  this  kingdom."  This  act 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  supply,  and  was 
therefore  voted  but  for  one  year ;  but  its 
justice  and  popularity  caused  it  to  be  re* 
enacted  during  several  sessions. 

But  the  paramount  influence  of  the  aria- 
tocracy  in  Kngland  had  been  settled  on  too 
firm  a  basis  by  the  revolution  of  1688,  to  be 
resisted  by  any  power  in  the  state.  The 
struggles  of  the  prerogative  were  ended; 
the  king  had  become  the  sometimes  un* 
manageable  but  always  subservient  imple* 
ment,  in  the  hands  of  one  or  other  of  thoae 
lordly  factions,  whose  professed  principlea 
often  difi\>red  imperceptibly,  and  whose 
real  objects  were  in  every  essential  point 
identical.  From  the  accession  of  William 
the  I'hird,  to  the  death  of  George  the 
Fourth,  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
constitution  rested  primarily  upon  what 
was  politely  termed  infiuence,  but  what  the 
historian  can  truly  designate  by  no  other 
name  than  corruption.  He  will  found  hia 
statement  on  testimony  above  all  cavil  and 
suspicion,  namely,  that  of  the  men  wlio 
had  personal  knowledge  of  the  faot,  and 
by  whom  the  machinery  of  adminiatnitiea 
Iras  worked;  and  he  will  be  apared  ell 
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iMmhlt  10  mtuufing  the  amount  of  hU  oon- 
tempU  by  the  complete  uDaDimity  of  all 
pardet  and  all  periods  upon  the  subject. 
The  only  doubt  be  may  reasonably  enter- 
tain regarding  it,  is  as  to  which  party  or 
which  ministry  bribed  most,  and  while 
they  were  in  office  most  impudently  denied 
it*  But  the  loyal  sceptic  who  affects  to 
disbelieve  wliat  Burnet  and  Bolingbrokc, 
Pulteney  and  Walpole,  Addisou  and 
Swift,  Carteret  and  Chesterfield,  Mans- 
field and  Chatham,  Fox  and  Pitt,  unite  in 
attesting,  would  not  be  persuaded  though 
he  httd  all  (he  purchase  money  in  his 
hand^s  which,  by  their  own  confession,  they 
expended  in  gaining  and  rewarding  their 
parliamentary  adherents.  One  of  the  most 
extent^ive  and  disgraceful  expedients  they 
made  use  of,  was  the  Irish  Civil  List.  In 
its  ranks  were  found  a  motley  crew  of  in- 
oompetent  officials,  ignoble  peers,  ancient 
courtesans,  and  highly  begotten  bastards. 
It  was  a  house  of  refuge  for  the  politically 
destitute ;  its  inmates  to  a  great  extentwas 
English,  but  we  had  the  exclusive  honour 
of  iu  support.  In  a  moment  of  virtuous 
presumption  the  vassal  parliament  of  Ire- 
laud,  as  we  have  seeUf  sought  to  tax  the 
ttn-Irish  pensions  they  were  forced  to  pay ; 
but  a  power  of  exemption  was  reserved  as 
of  old  to  the  government,  and  as  of  old 
this  reservation  virtually  defeated  the 
whole  policy  of  the  measure. 

We  now  approach  the  period,  however, 
when  the  popular  wants  were  to  find  a 
voice,  such  as  had  never  hitherto  been 
heard  in  their  behalf.  Jonathan  Swifl 
b^an  to  think  aloud, — to  say  what  for 
generations  had  been  left  unsaid,— to 
arraign,  not  in  parliament  or  at  court,  but 
through  the  press  in  the  midst  of  the 
people  themselves,  the  atrocious  tyranny 
of  the  English  government  and  its  heredi- 
tary myrmidons.  Molyneux  had  stood 
for  the  righto  of  the  parliament,  and  taken 
for  his  text  the  charters  of  Henry  and 
John.  But  Swifl  stood  for  the  righto  of 
the  people;  be  assailed  the  aristocracy 
and  the  minister  in  the  same  breath ;  he 
articulated  the  sorrow  and  destitution  of 
the  long^neglected,  plundered,  and  unre- 
present  millions ;  and  he  appealed  not 
to  the  governing  classes,  but  to  the  op- 
praaacd  themselves.  He  was  the  first  Bian 
amQi^;at  us  who  taught  the  people  to  com- 
bine for  self-protection.  He  was  the  first 
■iftQ  amongst  us  who  asserted  that  thept 
was  a  natiimal  muid  in  Ireland,  and  the 
first  who  ever  dared  openly  to  counsel  it 
wpiiutitbi^  salfiahttett  of  Englisk  parties 


and  the  afiectation  of  English  feelings. 
He  saw  tlie  &tal  want  that  had  hitherto 
paralysed  the  energy  of  the  country — the 
want  of  an  indigenous  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  self-respect.  He  saw  that  until  the 
people  were  educated  into  a  perception  of 
their  own  righto  as  a  people,  and  their 
own  powers  as  a  people,  their  parliament 
must  remain  subservient  and  corrupt — 
fruitless  because  rootless.  Deeply  sym- 
pathising with  the  misery  he  saw  around 
him,  and  clearly  discerning  its  deep* 
seated  cause,  he  laboured  with  all  the  force 
of  his  great  nature  to  point  the  way,  and 
shape  the  mass,  and  cast  the  mould  in 
which  tliat  wondrous  thing,  the  mind  of 
an  awakening  nation,  should  be  formed. 
And  that  which  he  did — though  the  titles 
and  habilimento  of  his  works  seem  transi-* 
tory  and  evanescent — will  most  assuredly 
never  pass  away. 

Among  the  numerous  grievances  of  the 
people  that  enlisted  his  eloquent  sympathy, 
was  that  of  absenteeism.  Over  and  over 
again  he  denounced  it  as  a  hardship  not 
to  be  endured.  With  all  the  vengeance 
of  that  sarcasm  and  wit,  whereof  he  was 
so  great  a  master,  he  lashed  the  unnatural 
and  ungrateful  owners  of  estates  for  their 
misconduct,  and  the  profligate  mal-appro-* 
priation  of  the  national  resources  in  the 
pension  list  In  one  place  he  says,  <*I 
conceive  this  poor  unhappy  island  to  have 
a  title  to  some  indulgence  from  England^ 
not  only  upon  the  score  of  Christianity, 
natural  equity,  and  the  general  riglUs  of 
mankind,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  that 
immense  profit  they  receive  from  us.  The 
rento  of  land  in  Ireland  have  been  eaor* 
mously  raised  and  screwed  up,  and  one- 
third  part  thereof  at  least  is  directly  trans* 
mitted  to  England."*  And  he  further 
circulates  the  drain  of  money  every  year 
from  the  country,  by  reason  o£  those  re- 
ceiving salaries  and  pensions  from  the 
Irish  establishnient,  who  never  set  foot  ia 
the  country, — from  the  compelling  Irish 
studento  of  law  to  spend  a  certain  portion 
of  time  in  Loudon^^^from  the  trial  of  Irish 
appeals  in  England!, — and  a  variety  of  other 
subsidiary  pretexto  for  exaction.  All  this 
was,  in  Swift's  opinion,  something  very 
little  better  than  sheer  robbery ;  and  what 
he  thought  he  seldom  hesitated  to  declare, 
for  8wiflt  was  no  political  economist  He 
had  not  been  disembowelled  of  all  natural 
affections;  his  head  was  filled  with  good 
common  sense  and  strong  attachmento  and 
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averiions;  he  bad  not  bartered  vivid  in- 
sUoct  and  manly  prejudice  for  charlatan 
statisties,  or  cosmopolitan  chaff;  he  loved 
Ireland  better  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  say  to. 
All  honour  to  his  memory. 

A  list  of  absentees,  published  in  Dublin 
in  the  year  1780,  **  and  of  the  yearly  value 
of  their  estates  and  income  spent  abroad,'* 
estimated  the  annual  loss  to  the  country 
to  be  at  that  time  upwards  of  £620,499. 
By  another  list,  published  in  1769,  the 
amount  was  calculated  at  not  less  than 
£1,208,982,  thus  having  doubled,  it  would 
appear,  within  a  space  of  forty  years.  The 
same  Impolicy  that  had  suffered  this  terri- 
ble evil  to  eat  like  a  cancer  into  the  state, 
was  beginning  to  be  more  palpable  and 
<Mlious  than  ever  to  the  middle  classes,  and 
to  a  small  but  distinguished  section  of  the 
gentry.  Trade  and  manufactures  were 
•inking  to  decay ;  agriculture  was  not  ad- 
Tancing,  but  the  rents  were ;  the  expenses 
of  the  government  were  becoming  greater, 
and  the  taxes  daily  yielded  less  than  for- 
merly ;  and  the  English  minister,  ignorant 
of  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  only  de- 
sirous by  any  means  to  gratify  his  sup- 
porters and  friends,  continually  insulted 
the  exhausted  and  famishing  people  by 
creating  additional  sinecures.  It  was  plain 
that  the  first  step  in  national  reform  roust 
be  one  that  would  staunch  that  social  wound, 
through  which  the  strength  of  tlie  nation 
was  ebbing  fast  away.  Accordingly,  in 
the  session  of  1773,  Mr.  Flood,  acting  in 
concert  with  Lord  Charlemont,  brought  in 
a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  taxing  all  absentee 
lents  at  the  mode^te  rate  of  two  shillings 
in  the  pound.  All  the  men  of  talent  and 
ezperiencey  in  whose  bosom  the  feeling  of 
country  was  not  altogether  lost,  supported 
the  measure.  Pery,  Hutchesou,  Malone, 
the  elder  Fitzgibbon,  and  many  others,  who 
usually  were  found  in  the  ranks  of  govern- 
ment, forgot  their  allegiance  to  party,  and 
voted  for  their  country.  The  minister 
already  embarrassed  with  the  ill  success  of 
his  attempts  oz?  the  life  of  America,  was 
disposed  to  grant  for  once  the  just  demands 
of  Ireland,  and  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
avow  his  intention  of  acquiescing  in  the 
Absentee  Bill,  should  it  pass  the  Irish  par- 
liament. But  the  avarice  of  aristocracy 
was  too  strong  to  be  induced  to  relax  its 
gripe  even  for  an  hour.  A  formal  remon- 
strance was  signed  by  the  great  absentee 
Kroprietors,  and  communicated  to  Lord 
Torth^  with  an  intimation,  that  if  necessary 
tbey  would  go  to  the  King»  and  call  upon 


him  to  veto  the  bill.  Most  of  those  who 
signed  this  precious  document  were  whigs, 
and,  trusting  to  their  connection  with  Lord 
Chatham,  they  called  upon  him  to  aid  their 
disinterested  purpose.  His  reply,  from 
which  the  striking  words  that  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article  are  taken,  no 
little  surprised  and  mortified  them;  but 
money  was  at  stake,  and  their  pretended 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chatham 
melted  into  air.  The  minister  dared  not 
beard  their  fury,  roused  as  he  saw  it  would 
be  beyond  all  bounds,  by  permitting  them 
to  be  taxed  equitably  and  fairly  for  the 
support  of  that  country  whence  their 
princely  revenues  were  derived  ;  and  secret 
orders  having  been  sent  over  to  Ireland, 
Mr.  Flood's  bill  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  122  to  102. 

It  was  a  heavy  blow,  but  it  served  to 
rouse  the  people.  It  opened  the  eyes  of 
many  to  the  vanity  of  confiding  either  ia 
the  power  of  the  ministry,  or  the  proles* 
sions  of  the  opposition  in  England.  There 
was  a  gradual  cessation  of  party  strife  ; 
a  gathering  of  purpose  and  a  union  of  aim 
among  the  welUdisposeil  men  of  all  par- 
ties.  An  Irish  party  was  proposed  and 
formed.  In  seven  years  it  felt  strong 
enough  to  call  for  Free  Trade,  and  then  for 
Legislative  Independence. 

In  the  newness  and  exultation  of  na- 
tional freedom,  too  much,  it  was  believed* 
would  follow ;  and  of  course,  too  much  of 
past  experience  was  forgotten.  The  well- 
known  expression  of  a  great  general,  that 
he  had  met  many  ofiicers  that  couid  win  a 
battle,  but  very  fitw  that  understood  how  to 
make  use  of  a  victory,  is  true  of  civil  as  welt 
as  military  struggles.  Ireland  was  intoxi- 
cated and  disarmed  of  suspicion,  in  the 
hour  of  her  first  triumphs.  It  was  a  bright 
morning ;  but  a  brief,  because  an  idled 
day.  The  fiend  of  party,  who  had  released 
his  hold  but  for  a  moment,  stole  again 
upon  his  victims  unawares.  The  veteran 
oppressors  had  found  out  the  secret  of 
their  temporary  defeat;  and  with  guile 
prepared,  by  the  same  agency  that  so  long 
had  kept  the  energies  of  the  country  di- 
vided and  distracted,  to  divide  and  con- 
quer it  again.  The  popular  leaders,  instead 
of  guarding  against  this  danger,  of  whose 
imminency  the  history  of  ages  had  suffix 
ciently  warned  them,  suffered  themselves 
to  be  shorn  of  all  their 'in ight,  by  the 
treachery  of  party.  Had  they  promptly 
used  their  united  strength  to  make  good 
and  fortify  the  brilliant  position  Oiey  had 
gained^  we  should  not  have  to^[p«ru  ov^ 
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the  wreck  of  those  high  hopes,  whose  reali« 
zation.  they  imagiDed,  was  already  sure. 
Instead  of  keeping  together,  and  pressing 
on  effective  measures  against  absenteebm, 
the  rotten  boroughs,  and  the  penal  laws, 
they  allowed  personal  jealousies,  and  the 
old  senseless  distinctions  of  English  party 
spirit,  to  resume  their  baneful  dominion, 
and  the  opportunity  once  lost  could  never 
be  regained.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Moly- 
D^x,  in  1783,  for  a  tax  on  absentees,  was 
defeated  by  the  folly  of  a  majority  of  the 
popular  party  in  parliament,  who,  because 
much  had  been  wrung  from  the  minister 
of  the  day,  deemed  it  ungracious  to  enforce 
a  principle  to  which  they  were  irrevocably 
pledged.  They  called  the  conceding  nii- 
Disters  their  friends, — that  was  but  cour- 
teous. But  they  imagined  their  English 
patrons  could  be  trusted, — that  was  im- 
pardonable  folly.  Any  one  who  dared  to 
sayso  during  the  heyday  of  the  Volunteers, 
was  called  an  impracticable  and  factious : 
their  English  allies  were  **  all  honourable 
men."  Molyneux  was  deserted,  and  Flood 
was  disbelieved ;  but  time  has  placed  in 
our  hands  proofs,  that  they  were  right,  and 
that  the  majority  in  parliament  were  fa- 
t^y,  miserably  wrong.  The  private  let- 
ters of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Rockingham,  are  now  before  the  world, 
and  these  contain  the  proof  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  Independence  was  solemnly 
granted  as  a  final^  and  fundamental  guar- 
antee for  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  Premier, 
were  plotting  how  they  might  resume, 
what  they  withheld  while  they  were 
able,  and  grudged  when  they  gave.* 

There  was  doubtless  an  expectation  pre- 
valent at  the  period  in  question,  that  the 
existence  of  an  independent  legislature 
would  gradually  tend  to  counteract  a  por- 
tion of  the  evils  of  absenteeism.  Nor  was 
such  an  expectation  wholly  groundless.  A 
greater  number  of  noble  residences  were 
built  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  be- 
tween 1782  and  1800,  than  in  double  the 
period  preceding  or  subsequent.  Wherever 
political  power  is,  there  naturally  will  those 
resort,  whose  only  business  in  life  is  to 
traffic  in  its  acquisition  and  retail.  And 
if  a  country  must  be  governed  by  a  here- 
ditary and  irresponsible  class,  who  monopo- 
lise the  great  bulk  of  the  landed  property 
therein,  it  is  the  least  compensation  which 
the  governed  may  claim,  that  the  revenues 

•  See  ihe  secret  correspondence  given  in  the 
lAfe  tod  Times  of  Henry  Grattan^  recently  pab- 
]isbcdbybisM9« 


they  toil  to  yield  their  rulers,  should  be 
spent  in  the  land  whose  fruit  they  are« 
The  men  of  '82,  however,  deceived  them- 
selves much  when  they  imagined,  that  the 
mere  physical  existence  of  fifty  or  sixty 
peers  and  three  hundred  commoners,  for 
six  months  in  the  year  in  the  metropolis, 
would  prove  a  cure  for  absenteeism.  It 
was  something,  we  admit ;  it  was  so  much 
out  of  the  fire ;  but  it  was  not,  and  it  could 
not  be  an  efficient  or  substantial  remedy 
for  absenteeism.  The  root  of  the  evil  lay 
in  the  vicious,  false,  and  unnational  tenures 
by  which  property  has  been  held  in  Ire* 
land  since  the  days  of  the  Normans.  The 
laws  of  entail  were  necessary  under  the 
feudal  system,  but  that  system  never,  as 
we  have  shown,  had  a  qhance  of  working 
well  in  Ireland;  and  even  that  miseraUe 
excuse  for  the  unjust  and  absurd  monopoly 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  had 
utterly  passed  away.  Feudalism  and 
its  sanctions  had  died  the  death  of  all  in- 
stitutions that  are  founded  in  violence  and 
wrong ;  but  the  principle, — or  if  there  be 
such  a  phrase,  the  unprinciple, — of  primo« 
geniture  remained.  By  its  operation  a  few 
individuals  in  each  county  in  Ireland  pos- 
sessed enormous  estates,  and  it  was  these 
persons  emphatically,  who  were  the  ab- 
sentees,— who  were  not  to  be  weaned  by 
the  minor  prizes  in  the  game  of  Irish  po- 
litics, from  that  where  all  the  golden  and 
glittering  rewards  of  empire  were  to  be 
won.  It  was  these,  the  men  of  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  thousand  a  year,  who 
led  the  way,  who  were  bred  up  in  the 
habit,  who  sanctioned  the  practice  of  ab- 
senteeism,— not  the  small  proprietary  of 
two  or  three  hundred  acres.  They  lived 
at  home;  their  connections  and  friendships 
were  here ;  they  might  not  be,  and  unfor- 
tunately we  know  they  were  not,  so  en- 
lightened or  so  patriotic  as  for  their  coun- 
try's welfare  they  should  have  been,  but 
few  of  them  before  the  Union  were  ab- 
sentees. They  saw  the  attainment  of  In- 
dependence, with  pride ;  in^  spite  of  the 
diabolical  machinations  of  i^'iitand  Castle- 
reagh,  to  sow  between  them  and  the  mass 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  the  distrusto 
and  antipathies  of  sect  and  class,  they  re- 
tained strong  feelings  of  country ;  they  were 
Irish,  they  were  men,  they  were  national. 
Had  the  men  of  1782  seen  their  way, 
their  efforts  would  have  been  directed  to 
extend  and  strengthen  this  healthy  and 
sound  element  of  society,  and  to  break  up, 
bv  the  gradual  operation  of  wise  and  well 
digested  reformation  in  the  Uwi  of  land* 
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the  oversown  and  anti-national  monopoly 
of  pr<»perty  in  the  haiidn  of  absentees. 
Had  thJK  been  done,  tie  should  be  in  a  very 
difierent  condition  now.  Instead  of  the 
export  of  one  million  a  year,  which  they 
idly  bemoaned,  we  should  not  have  to 
inourn  over  the  annual  loss  of  four  millions. 
For  to  this  frightful  pitch  has  it  now  ar- 
rived. The  intermediate  steps  are  too 
easily  recounted. 

In  1797,  Mr.  Vandeleur  revived  the 
proposal  which  had  been  rejected  in  1783. 
But  the  times  were  sadly  changed  since 
then,  and  though  many  good  men  spoke 
and  voted  in  itK  fdvour,  the  possibility  of 
rarrving  the  measure  no  longer  exiiited. 
£eligious  rancour  and  party  hatreds  had 
been  Muccessiully  foraenteil  by  government; 
the  petitions  of  the  people  had  been  re* 
jected  with  insult  and  reproach ;  despair 
was  enlisting  thousands  in  the  ranks  of 
seeret  conspiracy ;  and  in  the  gloom  and 
mir<giving  of  universal  alarm,  the  minister 
was  all  powerful  for  evil  in  the  disheart- 
ened and  bewildered  parliament.  The 
motion  of  Mr.  Vandeleur  was  not  defeated 
however  without  discussion;  and  thus  was 
it  of  important  service,  not  to  our  unhappy 
fathero  indeed,  but  to  Ui<,  if  we  know  how 
to  think  and  act  like  men.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  huw  in  every  previous  period 
all  the  wise  and  good  advocated  the  prin- 
ciple of  legislation  against  absenteeism; 
had  Mr.  Vandeleur's  motion  not  been  made, 
or  hud  it  been  silently  rejected,  we  might 
not  with  the  same  confidence  have  known, 
what  the  excellent  men  of  the  ill-starred 
period  that  immediately  preceded  and  foU 
lowed  the  rebellion,  thoutsht  thereon.  But 
though  theEnglishgoverninent,in  theirruth- 
less  and  petulant  desire  to  obliterate  all  re- 
collections of  our  native  parliament,  were 
not  ashamed,  when  the  Union  was  carried 
by  ruffian  terrori>m  and  shameless  fraud,  to 
buy  up  and  burn  all  the  copies  they  could 
lay  hands  on,  of  the  last  three  year»'  De- 
bates, a  sufficient  number  of  impressions 
have  eluded  their  Vandal  dutches,  to  bear 
imperishable  witness  to  the  reasons  why 
they  were  peculiarly  anxious  to  destroy 
them.  We  are  thus  satisfied  that  on  the 
last  discussion,  which  the  question,  whose 
history  we  have  been  giving,  received  from 
our  own  parliament,  Grattan,  and-*one 
whose  memory  is  still  more  closely  en- 
twined with  the  national  affection  and  sym- 
pathy— Curran,  fearlessly  and  eloquently 
bore  their  part  in  defence  of  the  rights  o£ 
the  plundered  people.  In  reply  to  the  ri* 
dicttlous  pretencey  that  in  detail  it  would 


be  fonnd  impractieaUe  to  enfbreethopay* 
ment  of  an  absentee  tax*  Grattan  said  it 
would  be  as  easily  collected  as  any  other 
tax :  and  be  reminded  the  House  that  when, 
in  1 77d,  the  same  impost  was  suggested,  all 
the  best  men  of  business  in  parliameiit  at 
the  time,-*Pery9  Fitzgtbbon,  Flood,  and 
Malone, — warmly  supported  the  principle^ 
and  in  detail  had  settled  the  machinery  bjr 
which  It  was  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
And  some  lacquey  of  the  Castie  having 
ventured  to  talk  of  the  proposition  aa  un- 
just.—*«  InJQitice,"  said  GrratUn,  *'  is  a 
most  extraordinary  objection  to  the  moa« 
sure.  It  might  be  ui.just  to  prevent  iho 
proprietor  from  ever  leaving  the  country  ; 
but  if  he  leaves  hit  estae  to  be  protectfsd 
by  the  laws  of  the  country,  he  ought  to 
pay  his  share  of  taxes  for  that  proteetioo. 
There  is  ou  the  other  hand  the  highest  injus- 
tice in  taxing  the  resident  exclusively.  And 
this  is  doubly  so,  when  you  resort  to  the  poor 
for  a  salt  tax,  because  you  will  not  resort 
to  the  wealthy  for  an  absentee  tax ; — when 
you  suffer  court  favour  to  be  a  protectiiia 
against  the  exigency  of  the  state,  and  no4 
poverty.  This  is  that  kind  of  jnsticK  which 
ebooseMtoburdenpovertyratlierthan  riches, 
and  which  prefers  the  interest  of  anothsr 
country  to  your  own."  But  he  spoke  In 
vain.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  large  ma- 
jurity,  because  the  minister  was  the  only 
authority,  to  whom  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  thus  acted  were  responsible ; 
they  bad  no  constituents  who  could  call 
them  to  account;  many  of  them  were  Bng« 
lishmen,  and  all  were  the  mere  nominees 
of  government  It  was  here,  as  on  too 
many  similar  oceasions  at  the  same  disas- 
trous period,  that  the  prophetic  warning  of 
Flood  in  I7H3,  was  unavailingly  remem- 
bered; and  the  hopelessness  of  roaiotaininj^ 
an  independent  legislature  without  a  broad 
and  firm  popular  foundation,  was  proved 
by  the  degradation  and  extinction  of  the 
Irish  parliament 

Grattan  and  Flood  and  Curran  are  gone* 
but  their  spirit  lives,  and  the  cause  they 
served  remains.  The  Union,  as  was  fore- 
seen and  foretold,  has  enormously  multi- 
plied the  miseries  of  absenteeism.  By  a 
report  of  a  select  committee  of  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons  in  1804,  the  ab- 
sentee drain  then  amounted  to  Two  mil- 
lions sterling.  In  1801  it  was  calculated 
at  only  One  million  and  a  half;  thus  it  had 
increased  £500.000  per  annum  in  the  first 
three  years  of  union.*  But  the  downdraught 

•  Keport  ut  Uie  i;omuiiuse;^W«kcfiel<l's  ViMr 
of  Ireland ;  aadNeweoham's  Inquiry. 
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of  rnifi  was  only  then  Mttinfr  in.  The 
swindling  dvittem  of  aMimilation.  aa  it  it 
officially  called,  commenced  ;  every  public 
ffituation  of  dignity  or  profit  whs  either 
abolfnhed  under  the  pretence  ofeconomy,  or 
conferred  upon  an  Englishman  under  the 
plea  of  identification.  As  soon  as  the  har- 
pieii  were  gorged  on  our  8p<iii,  they  flitred 
back  to  their  native  place.  All  who  sought 
promotion  were  taught. to  look  to  London; 
ail  who  sought  ambition;*  connections  for 
their  families  resorted  thiiher;  nothing  was 
lefl  here  but  hunger,  and  ruin,  and  idleness. 
Thi^  middle  class  of  the  gentry  then  began 
to  affect  the  habit  of  educating  their  chil- 
drf*n  in  Genteel- land ;  that  of  cour^^e  gave 
new  lust  to  the  demon,  who  has  preyetl  so 
long  on  Uie  life's  blood  of  the  nation.  The 
notion  rapidly  gained  credence,  that  the 
accents  of  the  nursery  would  be  spoiled 
without  Saxon  servants.  From  step  to 
Btep  the  work  of  denationalization  went 
rapidly  on,  till  at  length  the  hope  of  pa- 
triotism threatens  to  arm  tiie  still  true* 
kearted  mass  of  the  people,  in  implacable 
war  against  the  alienated,  false,  and  aoti- 
Irish  proprietary,  without  distinction. 


It  IS  no  wonder  such  a  thought  should 
present  itself  to  thetrampled,  pillaged,  and 
abandoned  people,  llie  weight  of  absen- 
teeism has  become  utterly  intolerable.  It 
hani^s  round  the  country's  neck,  weighing 
it  down  in  beggary  and  bondage.  It  can 
not  and  it  ought  not  to  be  any  longer 
borne.  In  1880,  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  Select  Committees  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  stated  their  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  amount  of  national  tribute,  thus 
wrung  from  us  by  EngUnd  for  her  own 
benefit,  could  not  be  less  than  Four  miU 
lions,  having  doubled  in  six  and  twenty 
years.  We  presume  there  is  no  one  reckless 
enough  to  say,  that  the  evil  has  not  rather 
increased  than  diminished  since.  But 
taking  the  amount,  to  avoid  cavil,  at 
£4,000,000,  we  ask  our  sapient  governors, 
do  they  imagine  eight  or  nine  millions  of 
men  will  go  on  paying  this  iniquitous  im*^ 
position  much  longer  ?  We  assert  that 
thereare  clear  andeffectual  means,  whereby 
this  curse  of  our  country  may  be  gradually 
and  permanently  turned  away  ;  and  wa 
shall  set  them  forth  wlien  we  next  resuma 
the  subject* 


LINES    FOR    MUSIC. 

My  gentle  love,  this  world  ne'er  wove 

A  fate  60  fair  as  thine, 
Of  blooms  and  flowers  and  joyous  hours» 

If  thoult  be  only  mine ; 
New  worlds  shall  teem,  new  suns  shall  beam, 

New  birds  of  beauty  be. 
And  stars  and  skies  more  glorious  rite. 

My  gentle  love,  (br  JTiee  I  ' 

Fair  birds  shall  spring  on  golden  wing, 

Thy  lightest  wish  to  bear. 
New  blooms  shall  shed,  where'er  you  tread, 

A  softer  fragrance  there ; 
The  forest  fawn  at  early  dawn 

To  meet  thy  steps  shall  flee» 
And  suns  shall  glow  and  ilowrets  blow, 

My  gentle  love,  for  Thet  I 
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STORIES    OF    THE    PYRENEES— No,    IV. 


THE   PRISONERS  ON   PAROLE. 


Towards  the  commenceraent  of  the  water- 
ing season,  next  following  that  in  which 
the  circumstances  related  in  the  preceding 
chapters  took  place,  I  was  again  a  visitor 
at  Bagn^res,  like  others  brought  there  by 
the  attractions  of  the  place  and  its  fre- 
quenters, more  numerous  this  year  than 
before.  I  found  that  many  new  ar- 
rangements had  been  carried  into  effect, 
both  as  regarded  the  general  coni- 
fort  and  convenience  of  temporary  resi- 
dents, and  the  more  watchful  surveil- 
lance which,  warned  by  many  some- 
what similar  occurrences,  besides  the 
already  detailed  instance  of  the  results  of 
gambling  practices,  the  authorities  unre- 
mittingly exercised. 

Things  in  the  latter  regard  wore  a  new 
aspect :  the  enticing  dens  referred  to  had 
disappeared.  The  profitcrs,  afBd^s,  &c., 
had  followed  or  rather  preceded  their  down- 
fall ;  and  now  wherever,  in  moments  of  re- 
laxation, one  went  to  look  in,  there  or  else- 
where of  an  evening,  one  was  sure  to  meet, 
if  with  not  honest  folk,  at  least  with  those 
whom  the  vigilant  eye  and  quick  clutching 
hand  of  the  police  forced  to  be  such.  The 
original  **cercle**  had  become  still  more 
select :  it  was  a  matter  of  some  real  diffi- 
culty now  to  belong  to  it:  a  brilliant 
sharper  like  Fermondieres  might,  by  dint 
of  dexterity,  possibly  slip  himself  spe- 
ciously in,  but  unquestionably  his  exist- 
ence as  member,  would  have  been  but  of  a 
few  hours,  insufficient  to  allow  him  to  do 
harm.  The  town  and  environs  had  pro- 
gressed in  every  respect;  immense  bathing 
establishments,  on  the  most  splendid  scale, 
had  been  constructed;  altogether,  what 
with  the  improvements  above  alluded  to, 
and  many  which  I  do  not  mention — what 
with  the  unusual  influx  of  merry,  or  fair, 
or  sickly,  or  interesting,  or  original  new 
faces,  the  spot  and  the  scene  were  changed. 

They  were  so  to  the  many ;  they  were 
not  so  iu  reality  to  me,  and  a  few  others, 
in  whose  mind  the  recollection  of  the  fore- 
going autumns  catastrophe  was  still  fresh ; 
not  forgetting,  above  all,  the  venerable 
Chevalier  de  Merinhac,  who  should  be  first 
named,  and  whom  it  was  my  good  fortune 


to  find  domiciliated  in  his  former  apart- 
ments, as  gay  in  many  regards,  as  much  of 
a  bon-vivant,  as  much  of  a  fantastic  origi- 
nal, with  as  sterling  a  heart  as  ever.  My 
first  visit  was,  as  of  course,  to  him  ;  he  wan 
at  late  breakfast  when  I  was  announced. 

His  countenance  fell  as  I  entered.  A 
moment's  glance  told  me  that  he  wnm 
breaking — as  'tis  said  ;  on  the  steep  down* 
ward  verge  of  the  hill. 

Motioning  me  with  a  grave  yet  agitated 
gesture  to  a  seat,  he  sat  down  himself.  A 
short  silence  ensued. 

"  I  am  glad — very  glad  to  see  you  my 
dear  *  *  *,"  (his  attempt  at  a  smile  said 
almost  the  reverse ;)  **  the  last  time  we  met 
here,''  (he  passed  a  thin  stiffened  hand  over 
his  brow,)  **  yes,  the  last  time  we  met  here 
— poor  D'Ersigny — why  should  I  mention 
the  name  ? — poor  brave  boy  ! — I  cannot 
get  him  out  of  my  head,  when  I  seeany-^ 
by  the  bye,  have  you  breakfasted  ?  Here 
is  still  something  worth  picking  at — an 
admirable  j[iat^  degihier  and — hang  it — we 
had  nearly  as  good  a  one  that  day  at  din- 
ner.    Well,  why  don't  you  begin  ?" 

More  to  afford  the  worthy  veteran  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  a  while,  and  di- 
verting, if  it  might  be,  the  current  of 
thoughts  which  painfully  pressed  on  him, 
despite  his  efibrts  to  chase  them  away, 
than  because  appetite  prompted  me,  even 
in  presence  of  the  delicate  fare  which, 
constant  to  his  thrice  refined  tastes, 
lay  on  the  table  somewhat  profusely,  con- 
sidering the  meal  was  that  of  a  solitary 
individual,  I  sufiered  a  plate  to  be  set  be- 
fore me,  and  began  to  mince  with  knifo 
and  fork. 

Afler  a  short  pause,  during  which  the 
old  man  walked  several  times  (his  arms 
crossed  behind,  his  head  sunk  forward  and 
lips  compressed)  to  and  fro  irregularly 
through  the  room,  he  stopped  suddenly. 
*'  Weil,"  he  cried,  looking  with  set  features, 
which  now  and  then  slightly  quivered  ; 
**  welly  you  are  doing  nothing;  you  merely 
pretend  to  eat  Come  I  come !  I  see  how 
it  is.  My  grey  haired  folly  is  contagious  !** 
(here  he  turned  abruptly  round)  '<  and  joa 
—well,  let  it  be-^i^A  p^gue  on  these  cAd 
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ejes — excuse  me,  I  cannot  help  it*' — he 
had  covered  bis  face,  and  stepped  hastily 
into  the  adjoining  apartment 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  tolerably 
composed,  and  holding  out  his  hand,  '^  My 
dear  fellow,**  he  said,  "'tis  over  now;  I 
can  talk,  and  even  shall  feel  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  talking,  of  our  unfortunate 
friend.  I  forget,  though,  you  were  not 
quite  so  intimate— -no  matter — ^you  must 
vruh  well  and  kindly  to  his  memory.  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the  subject — 
meantime  you  have  not  made  acquaintance 
with  that  paU — 'tis  excellent — I  assure 
you— our  prefet*s  own  che/ (yon  know  De 
Ravelle  ?)  a  real  cap-aud-apron  of  the  old 
school,  filled  it  in  with  his  own  hands,  aud 
watched  the  evening."  This  was  said  hur- 
riedly,  and  evidently  with  an  effort,  having 
for  aim  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the  con- 
versation. 

"  Many  thanks,  commandant^  but  'tis 
late,  and  we  dine  at  five." 

**I  understand — this  is  the  way  with 
you  young  chaps — ^lucky  dogs ! — ^you  can 
rise  early,  swallow  down  any  thing  and 
much  of  it,  before  you  are  well  out  of  bed, 
then  begin  afresh  at  four  or  five  like  so 
maay  starving  sharks,  fearing  to  taste  even 
the  slightest  stay-stomach  that  might  stand 
in  the  way  of  hunger,  or  blunt  the  keen 
edge  of  teeth  and  palate.  I  could  do  so 
once — not  very  long  ago  either — and  envy 
those  who  can  ;  though  frankly  speaking,  I 
call  this  in  some  sort  a  fashion  of  feeding 
— ^not  of  eating — ^but  those  days  are  gone, 
and  'tis  fair  they  should.  This  is  not  the 
first  warning  come  to  me,  that  life  and  I 

are   soon  at  the    parting  turn  of  ." 

**  But,  Chevalier  I"  "  Don't  object— you 
need  not  urge  a  single  word,  my  dear  sir, 
'tis  vain.  Do  you  think  I  can  deceive  my- 
self or  be  deceived.  When  a  man  has 
lived,  as  I — so  long  in  the  world — through 
good  and  evil  time^ — through  prosperity 
and  its  sad  corrector — has  out-lived  almost 
every  Ue — has  felt,  by  degrees,  all  his  first 
and  warmest  afiections  chilling — chilled — 
ifnot  wholly  frozen  up — ^hasseen  the  great 
and  the  good  pass  away  unhonoured,  or 
^  disregarded.  When  he  finds  himself  alone 
— a  stranger — nay,  nearly  a  kind  of  moral 
outcast  here  below,  in  a  new,  and  to  him 
more  or  less  repulsive  social  order  of  things 
•—believe  me,  the  prospect  of  quickly  fol- 
lowing those  with  whom  long  ago,  heart, 
mind,  and  feeling,  were  in  community, 
and  leaving  behind  scarcely  aught  but  the 
cold,  the  selfish,  and  the  indifferent,  has  in 
It  much  more  ^pleiuMire  than  of  pain.    I 


truly  esteem  it  so.  I  feel,  1  know  I  am 
day  after  day  settling  down.  May  it  be 
in  peace!  God  is  good,  my  young  friend 
— ^yes  he  is  good.  1  have  many  errors  to 
atone  for,  hut  he  has  mercy  for  all  V 

There  was  a  tone  of  unpretending  re- 
signation, and  calm  yet  sorrowing  earnest- 
ness, in  all  this,  which  was  inexpressibly 
touching  ;the  more  so*  when  coming  from 
one,  whose  ordinary  manner  and  turn  of 
conversation  (the  reader  has  already  suffi- 
ciently seen)  were  so  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  depth  and  fulness  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed.  When  his  emotion, 
slight  to  the  outward  eye,  but  unequivo- 
cally aught  else  within,  had  been  subdued 
— and  mine  too — for  it  may  be  judged, 
I  could  not  be  wholly  unmoved  in  the  sight 
of  a  thus  fading  relic  of  worth,  contempla- 
ting its  own  decline ;  he  resumed — 

**  This,  will  never  do — 1  must  not  be  a 
croaker — you  will  pardon  me,  I  am  sure, 
however." 

"Don't  mention  the  word,  my  dear  sir. 
My  only  regret  is  to  see  you  in  somewhat 
drooping  spirits." 

•*  Not  drooping,  my  young  friend-— 
merely  at  par  with  what  should  be  the 
subject  of  my  every  hour's  and  moment's 
occupation ;  but  for  the  present  we  shall 
waive  it,  and  if  3'ou  wish  to  see  me  less 
dull,  you  will  do  me  the  favour  first  of 
tasting  something  now,  and  next  of  spend- 
ing the  day  with  me.  We  shall  dine  at 
eight  o*clock,  and  in  the  interval  have  a 
ride  some  where.  I  like  the  hour  eight, 
it  reminds  me,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  our 
bye-gone  happy  ones,  when,  the  cares  of 
the  day  over,  we  met  to  close  it  in  the  plea- 
sure and  general  relaxation  of  an  agree- 
able repast.  What  would  I  not  give  now 
for  one  of  our  suppers  of  old  I" 

Most  willingly,  as  may  be  thought,  ac- 
cepting the  invitation,  I  did  some  justice, 
(a  thing  which  he  looked  on  at  with  con« 
siderable  sati;<faction,)  to  the  veteran's 
much  and  deservedly  lauded  pastry,  and 
swallowed  a  glass  of  especial  white  Hermi- 
tage, uncorked  from  flask 

«*  With  venerable  spawn  and  noes  o'ergrown.** 

On  pushing  aside  my  cover, 

"  Well,"  said  the  ancient,  •<  what  say  you 
to  a  ride  now  ? — in  a  few  minutes  I  mean 

it  in  bad  to  stir  too  soon  on    having 

eaten." 

<'  Quite  at  your  orders,  Chevalier." 
He  went  out  to  give  the  necessary  in- 
gtructions.    On   coming   back,  «  M.  de 
Ravelle  is  vastly  kind,''  he  said,  *•  kinder 
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than  I  thought  atty  of  ear  naw  apnmg 
stock  could  l^  to  as  of  the  old.  His  father, 
between  oorselvesy  was  a  drummer,  1  be- 
lieve, in  the  beginning  of  Napoleon*8  r — , 
(he  checked  himself  in  the  first  letter  of 
the  wonl  reign,)  I  mean  Buonaparte's 
time* — well  and  bravely  risen  from  the 
ranks  however.  He  has  pat  his  carriage 
and  horses  at  my  disposal,  and  I  sometimes 
take  advantage  of  his  obliging  politeness. 
1  suspect  at  bottom  he  imagines  I  may  give 
a  hint  in  his  favour  to  the  Due  de  V  *  *  % 
who,  you  know,  has  preserved,  despite  his 
removal  from  office,  a  good  deal  of  favour 
at  court.  De  Uavelle  wants  to  have  the 
family  title,  conferred  by  the—  Buona- 
parte, confirmed,  and,  if  po9sible.  extended 
-^ut  here  come  the  horses.*'  I  had  not 
expected  the  excursion  was  to  be  on  horse- 
back, still  less  in  the  apparent  state  of  lan- 
guor the  veteran  testified  by  looks  and 
words,  that  he  intended  to  trust  himself  to 
the  wilfulness  of  a  young  and  vigorous 
animal  of  seemingly  fiery  bimid,  rather 
than  to  the  sober  paces  and  safe  steps  of 
some  one  of  the  mountain  ponies  con- 
stantly to  be  had  for  hire  in  the  town.  So 
it  was,  however ;  he  precisely  chose  the 
One  which  seemed  lea^^t  probably  manage- 
able, and  while  he  was  getting  into  the  sad- 
dle (an  undrrtaking  accomplished  with  no 
Small  difficulty)  I  had  need  to  call  to 
mind  what  took  place  on  a  former  occa^Mon, 
when  giving  a  friendly  lesson  *Mn  arms'*  to 
the  luckless  D'Ersigny,  not  to  feel  con- 
siderably apprehensive  of  some  mischance. 
As  then,  1  was  soon  and  agreeably  diitap- 
poiiited — once  fairly  seated,  he  pnmiptly* 
after  a  few  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  animal, 
made  it  feel  *twas  it^  master  held  the  reins, 
and  pressc'd  its  sides.  He  was  still,  and 
starch,  and  all  squarely  er«ct  in  his  seat; 
like  the  cavaliers  of  the  old  mtatige,  but 
like  them,  firm,  immoveable,  and,  as  it 
were,  part  and  parci-l  of  the  steed. 

**  Which  way  ?  '  I  asked,  when  In  turn 
I  had  mounted  and'gotten  ready. 

**  To  Mauvesin,"  he  replied 

**To  Mauvesin  !  hut  my  dear  sir,  allow 
me  to  say  I  don't  exactly  think  that  is  the 
direction  in  which  we  may  expect  to  meet 

*  Tbefai»h  on  exi«ted,lt  msy  he  reoo  Icoted.  (per- 
hspK  it  tttill  •>xiittii.)  anong  tm  **  tUffr^met**  of  the 
leKitimUt  pait\ « of  itcyliiig  Na]H>leon,  **  Le  Marquit 
tie  Bmmap'irt^y  Lieutennni  General  des  Armies  de 
ea  Miijetti  Louie  XV I II  /"  The  C  he%a  ier*b  mili- 
tarv  propen-^iies  it  would  iippeKr,  allowed  him  w  th 
diinculty  to  go  the  extent  of  pOHttlveljr  joining,  at  in 
^exy  i«>and,  in  the  **  right  divins**  c>  y  against  th« 
aiaa  who  was  tbs  fiist  ts  tsuoct  ta  that  fsujr  ihsic 
titks^  tanky  sad  poiicwtoiu. 


with  more  cheering  thooghta  ;  I  And  U  a0| 
at  least,  and  if '* 

<<  Don't  mind  a  whit,"  he  intermptedi, 
somewhat  coldly,  ''  I  may  have  Mt  for  a 
few  moments,  a  while  ago,  considerable 
pain— but  at  my  age,  unfortunately — and 
'tis  its  very  saddest  privilege — ^w^ry  emo- 
tion whether  of  sorrow  or  of  joy,  like  tliost 
of  childhooti  which  it  begins  to  represent^ 
are  of  ^hort  duration.  1  have  lieen  long 
anxious  to  revinit  the  spot— to  see  how 
looks  ouryoun^  friend's  grave,  and  mark 
what  time  has  done  to  screen  frcMns  the 
world  and  the  eyes  of  men,  the  last  vea* 
tiifcs  of  him  who  lies  hid  there.  We  may 
whisper  a  prayer  or  two— 4>esides,  I  aot 
otherwise  not  a  lit  tie  interested  in  theplaot 
— one  of  my  ancestors,  a  youni;  son  of  the 
male  branch,  married  a  Demoiselle  Geoa* 
vieve  de  Mauvesin,  or  Malvesln,  as  the 
family  was  indifferently  called.  StHoa 
chroniclers  have  punned  the  name  into  a 
derivation  from  **  mal-voiain^or  "mauvats* 
voisin;"  and,  in  effect,  there  may  hate 
been  a  good  deal  of  foundation  and  sense 
in  the  idea,  for  Philippe  de  Mauvesin,  one 
of  the  first  heads  of  the  race,  was  fame^ 
as  much  as  he  was  feared  for  his  recjkleA 
character,  his  ungovernable  passions  att4 
his  never-ceasing  enmity  to  all  the  stir* 
rounding  barons  and  feudal  chiefs,  who 
lived  in  fear  and  trembling  of  him  and  hia 
successors,  to  whom  he  partially  tran^mt^ 
ted  his  qualities  with  hi^  blocxl,  till  the 
moment  of  the  total  extinction  ol  the  name, 
and  destruction  both  of  the  last  of  those 
who  bore  it  and  the  castle  and  fortifieatioa 
themselves,  which  took  place  In  the  year 
— ;  I  don*t  exactly  recollect,  but  I  have  ft 
sort  of  manuscript  chronicle  at  home  whieb 
givcM,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  a  foH 
account  of  the  whole,  with  the  addition  of 
various  traditionary  legends,  prophectea, 
Ac,  connected  with  the  house  of  Ma4ve« 
sin  and  its  fate.  You  m\\<  have  hisanl 
many  stories  on  the  subject,  the  one  I 
speak  of  is  the  most  complete  collection  I 
have  seen ;  we  may  while  away  part  of  tlie 
evening  looking  ovt»r  it." 

I  was  delighted  at  the  opportunity,  w 
may  be  well  imagined,  having  (1  have  said 
•o  elsewhere)  intended  to  put  in  form  se* 
veral  unconnected  portions  of  tales  that 
hitd  been  communicated  to  me,  relating  to 
the  old  stern  stronghold,  and,  if  these 
tales  be  true,  its  -till  sterner  lords. 

While  slowly  winding  our  way  round  the 
eminence  described  on  a  former  occ«sio»« 
the  conversation  had  rev(*rted  to  tlie  eveats 
of  that  day»  and  those  whidi  bad  feltoMd 
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th^in.  The  Cheralier  mentioned,  In  nd* 
dition  to  the  details  already  given,  others 
respeeting  the  conduct  and  present  posi- 
tion of  the  individuals  connected  with  the 
narrative,  niore  particularly  Madame 
lyCrsigny  and  her  child.  She  had  re- 
mained inconsolable,  and,  though  in  the 
midst  of  all  that  the  woHd  calls  means  of 
enjoyment,  could  not  be  for  a  moment  led 
to  forget,  or  cease  to  deplore,  the  loss  of 
him  who  had  been  at  once  to  her  the  cause 
Of  so  much  misery  and  so  much  happiness. 
Above  all,  the  idea  of  a  second  union — 
although  numerous,  amiable  and  brilliant 
were  the  suitors  who  oflPered  themselves — 
was  rejected  by  her  almost  with  horror.— 
^  I  do  not  really  think,**  summed  up  the 
Commandant,  *"  she  ever  will  marry  again 
•-«-and  the  more's  the  pity,'*  he  added, 
**  for  the  man  worthy  of  her,  whom  she 
may  refuse.  If  there  ever  was  an  angel 
on  earth — a  thing  I  doubt  much,  at  least 
in  our  centuries — she  is  wholly  and  purely 
one.     An  angel,  sir,  an  angel !" 

The  old  man's  cheek  and  eye  lighted 
up  as  he  uttered  these  words,  to  which 
hii*  gesture  and  tone  of  voice  lent  a  meaning, 
that  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
trite  sense  in  which  we  often  hear  them 
pronounced. 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  under  the 
enimbling  walls  of  the  castle.  Part  of 
the  heaps  of  rubbish  which  formerly  half 
ehoked  up  the  principal  entrance,  had  been 
removed,  and  the  ground  levelled,  so  that 
we  were  able  to  get  through  without 
alighting,  and  make  our  stand  within  the 
court-yard  very  near  the  spot  where  about 
twelve  months  previously  the  death  strug- 
gle had  taken  place.  Several  fathoms  of 
the  Wall  fronting  the  plain  towards  the 
ttorth,  had  recently,  it  was  evident,  fallen 
outwards,  forming  a  mound  and  kind  of 
ftatural  buttress  that  still  supported  the 
remainder,  so  that  from  the  ground  we 
were  on,  an  unobstructed  vi«w  extended 
itself  in  nearly  every  direction.  Here 
Was,  as  before,  when  we  looked  on  them 
last,  the  rich  green  valley  watered  with 
•parkling  rivulets;  there  the  masses  oi' 
Wtfody  shade,  and  intermingled  hedges  of 
Woom  and  b()X,and  flowering  shrubs;  there, 
#ta  the  opposite  side,  hung  steeply  up  to 
th«  mountain  tops,  the  ranges  of  pine  and 
fir,  that  seemed  to  touch  at  last  the  snowy 
aummifs  they  grew  towards;  the  whole 
Ughled  up  by  a  brilliant  evening  sun, 
whoec  intensity  occasional  swiftly  driving 
tkMMb  ttmpared  and  rendered  more 
smUow.     The  scene  mt  Ite  epol  witt 


the  same— yet  how  altered,  how  diflerent 
to  imagiimtion,  from  that  of  the  early 
bright  morning,  when  other  actors  other 
passions,  and  other  feelings  then  called 
into  play,  made  them  strike  so  much  more 
vividly,  so  much  more  overpoweringly  the 
mind,  aye  the  sense  of  all  beholders! 

The  Chevalier  was  the  first  who  broke 
•ilence,  after  a  long  pause,  in  the  interval  of 
which  he  and  I  alternately  looked  forward 
on  the  importing  prospect,  and  reverted 
our  glance  towards  the  luxuriant  grass 
that  sprang  thick  and  short  every  where 
around,  and  yet  more  verdantly  in  the 
central  part  of  the  building. 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  in  a  low  c^onstrained 
Voice,  almost  a  mulRed  whiKper,  "  there  it 
was !  what  a  fatality !  or  what  an  award 
of  just  providence.  1  did  whfit  I  could. 
Did  I  not?  Ah,  young  man,  young  man! 
beware  of  young  passions !" 

The  kind  old  doldier  surely  did  not  mean 
to  preach;  yet  there  was  that  in  his  ao* 
cents,  in  the  recollections  stirred  up  by 
his  few  broken  wonls,  in  the  whole  fresh 
awakened  train  of  thought,  which  spoke 
more  eloquently  to  the  heart  than  a  thou* 
sand  homilies. 

We  were  about  to  quit  the  enclosure, 
after  having  remained  some  time  longer 
in  mute  admiration  of  the  chanceful  hues, 
which  successive  dark  clouds  crowding 
eastwards  threw  over  the  land:»cape,  which 
they  had  now  in  great  measure  obscured, 
when  a  heavy  rumbling  sound,  resembling 
the  distant  murmuring  rush  of  a  waterfall, 
or  rather  the  passage  afar  off  at  full  sjieed 
of  an  immense  troop  of  horse,  at  first 
dully  heard,  then  increasing  by  ilej^rees, 
became  at  length  fully  distinct,  at  each 
moment  swelling  more  loudly  in  our  ears. 
*There  was  a  sharp  flash  of  lightning  percep- 
tible for  a  8econd,and  then  several  immediate 
loudly  fevrrberating  crashes.  "  Make 
haste,"  cried  De  Merinhac,  •*  here  comes  a 
hail  storm — take  to  the  first  shelter— it 
looks  a  fierce  one,  and  if  it  catches  us  in 
thitf  broken  ground  with  these  horses,  that 
are  not  accustomed  to  be  fretted,  we  may 
have  to  heed  ourselves,  and  with  bad 
chance.  On  a-head,  as  fast  aM  you  can, 
to  the  hamlet  1  The  presbytery  is  the 
nearest  house." 

He  was  perfectly  right :  we  had  scarcely 
time  to  reach  the  Curb's  gate,  where  we 
were  immediately  admitted,  (having  al- 
ready received  on  the  way,  ourselves  and 
horses*  the  smart  painful  pelting  of  nunie^ 
rotts  large  hail  atones,  which  the  latter  re* 
I  qppided  la  by  siadrjr  msfkMun  mmlBp 
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starts,  and  curvetlngs*)  when  a  torrent- 
shower,  such  as  I  bad  not  been  exposed 
to  before,  nor  hope  soon  to  witness  again, 
dashed  down ;  rushing,  pattering,  clashing, 
and  bearing  everything,  save  walls  and 
solid  roofs,  before  it. 

Scarcely  more  than  ten  minutes  elapsed 
while  it  fell — ^yet  there  needed  no  second 
glance  to  perceive,  from  the  stricken, 
anxious,  or  despairing  looks  of  the  old 
Cure,  his  servants  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  we  would  catch  a  glimpse  of, 
that  a  dire  calamity  they  hopelessly  knew 
had  occurred. 

In  effect,  when,  after  these  few  moments 
past,  the  sun  shone  out  again,  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  range  of  country 
our  eyes  had  been  resting  and  feasting 
upon  wiih  so  much  pleasure,  the  aspect 
of  winter,  desolate  and  leafless  winter, 
every  where  presented  itself.  Corn 
fields  prostrate,  pasturages,  maize  enclo- 
sures swept  down;  whole  tracks  of  ve- 
getable and  fruit  gardens  waste  and 
barren ;  forest  trees  stript  of  foliage,  their 
branches  broken — the  very  bark  that  co- 
vered their  trunks  cut  away,  or  deeply 
bruised;  the  ground  covered  far  and 
wide  with  pebbles  of  ice  (I  can  call 
them  'by  no  other  name,  many  of 
xhera  which  I  picked  up  equalled  in  si;?? 
more  than  that  of  the  lar<;e8t  ordinary  egg^i 
crowded  heaps  of  domestic  fowls,  and  num- 
bers of  thesmaller  tribe  of  the  birds,  lying 
dead,  as  struck  by  so  many  bullets.  Such' 
was  the  dreary  lifeless  change,  worked  as 
it  were  by  magic :  a  few  instants  before, 
blooming  summer,  and  now  worse  than 
Siberian  winter,  in  the  midst  of  this  same 
summer  that  still  smiled  overhead.* 

Many  persons,  as  may  be  supj:  sed,  at 
work  in  the  fields  about,  who  haffntt  time* 
to  get  to  a  place  of  refuge,  were  more  or 
]ess  seriously  injured,  of  whom  we  en- 
countered several,  as  we  slowly  quitted  the 

•  The  inhabitants  of  less  or  more  favoured 
dimes,  as  the  case  may  be,  can  with  difficulty  form 
an  idea  of  the  instantaneous  and  extensive  ravages 
consequent  on  those  occasional  autumnal  vi$;ita- 
tions  of  hail  shoivers,  to  which  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts of  the  Wilt^pn  departments  of  France,  are 
almost  periodically,  exposed.  Frequently  the  en- 
tire  vine  and  other  crops  Qf  a  whole  province,  or 
provinces,  are  destroyed,  -as  here,  in  the  space  of 
a  few  minutes,  aii.^  in  the  former  case  irrecover- 
ably for  twoorthWM  ars.  The  vine  plants,  when 
not  struck  with  den  ,  are  bared  and  bruised  to 
such  au  extent,  as  to  require  that  length  of  time 
to  recover.  In  the  years  referred  to,  1821)  and 
1821,  several  larger  animals,  sheep,  calves,  and  in 
a  few  instances  cowi*^  caught  out  in  unsheltered 
positions,  and  in  the  first  violence  of  the  storm, 
were  either  killed  on  the  spot  or  ^ed  afterwardi. 


scene  of  desolation.  After  having  offered 
what  consolation  we  could  to  the  poor  stif- 
ferers,  who  thus  saw  their  hopes  of  the 
year  struck  off  at  a  blow,  we  proceeded  in 
silence  towards  the  village  burial-ground. 
The  old  Chevalier  was  much  affected* 
<*  7%2>,  indeed/'  he  said,  <<  is  a  sight  of  true 
wretchedness.  It  should  teach  us  a  lesson. 
We  arc  come  to  indulge  in  vain  recollec- 
tions of  an  irremediable,  and.  in  a  certain 
degree,  a  merited  misfortune — merely  an 
individual  one  at  best.  Here  we  have 
some  hundred  souls  plunged  in  misery  or 
utter  ruin — themselves  and  families  ex- 
posed to  the  pinchings  of  want.  I  am  half 
inclined  to  go  no  further.  Still  a  linger- 
ing desire — besides  I  promised  it — ^well, 
let  it  be — yes,  we  will  go  on.*'  Our  visit 
was  a  short  and  though  naturally  a  gloomy, 
yet  scarcely  a  sad,  much  less  a  stirring  one. 
Whether  it  was,  that  the  matter  of  fact  pic- 
ture ofaflliction  and  desolateness  we  had  just 
been  spectators  of,  left  no  room  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  feelings  derived  more  or  less 
from  the  workings  of  imagination;  or  that, 
as  is  often  found  through  life,  the  antici- 
pations of  pleasure  or  of  pain  are  always 
above  or  below  what  is  felt,  when  cir- 
cumstances or  events  partaking  of  one  or 
the  other,  are  fully  before  us  in  action  and 
reality.  From  whatever  cause,  neither  the 
genuine  hearted  commandant  nor  myself 
felt,  or,  of  course,  looked  moved  beyond 
the  usual  influ'^nce  of  the<<p&Cle  cast  of 
thought*'  which  was  akin  to  the  place  and 
the  occasion. 

A  small  rough  slab  of  dark  marble, 
without  cross  or  religious  emblem  what- 
ever, stood  at  the  head  of  the  little  mound 
of  earth  that  covered  the  victim  of  his  own 
and  others'  passions.  It  had  been  thickly 
grown  over  by  weeds  and  wild  flowers 
and  rank  grass,  now  scattered  and  diishcd 
down  by  the  recent  shower.  We  were  thus 
enabled  to  read  the  inscription  : 

•*  A  Jules  D'E tu6  le 1819 

Sa  Veuve." 

De  Merinhac  told  me,  as  we  retired, 
that  the  family,  particularly  Madame 
D'Ersigny,  had  made  many  in effecient efforts 
to  be  allowed  to  erect  a  more  fitting  me- 
morial. The  ecclesiastic  authorities  were 
inflexible  in  their  severity  (I  shall  not 
hazard  the  word  intolerance)  for  the  time 
being.  She  had  only  at  last  obtained  per* 
mission  to  enclose  the  ground  with  a 
railing,  and  plant  some  shrubs  around ;  an 
office  which  he  had  undertaken  to  see  per- 
formed, and  thence,  in  part,  the  motive  of 
this  day's  excursion. 
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By  the  time  we  had  advanced  about 
half  way  on  our  road  homeward,  evening 
had  begun  to  close  in ;  heavy  clouds  and 
loads  of  mist  were  descending  from  the 
mountains  ;  the  sun  bad  fled ;  the  atmos- 
phere was  chillingly  cold  and  damp.  In 
the  low  grounds  we  were  then  traversing, 
the  abundant  streams  intersecting  them 
in  every  direction,  swelled  by  the  rain  and 
now  melted  hail  which  had  fallen,  had  widely 
overflowed  their  banks,  and  formed  here 
and  there  masses  of  marshy  flakes,  in- 
creasing every  moment  in  extent,  and 
rendering  in  many  places  the  course  of 
the  road  with  difliculty  discernible.  Large 
thick  drops  of  rain,  swept  on  by  the  wind 
which  was  now  rising,  brushed  continually 
the  surface  of  the  pools ;  the  night  pro- 
mised to  be  as  dark  and  dreary,  as  one  could 
desire  to  avoid. 

"  Ho^  ho,"  cried  the  Chevalier,  but- 
toning himself  carefully  up,  "  this  wont 
do  for  my  old  bones.  We  must  make 
haste — I  should  not  like  to  be  out  under 
the  coming  blast.** 

We  moved  as  briskly  on  as  the  state  of 
tlie  road  permitted,  and  soon  neared  the 
suburbs. 

••  Strange,"  he  continued,  when  we  had 
somewhat  checked  our  speed  ;  "  strange 
what  tricks  fancy  does  play  us  I  There 
are  moments  and  ciroumstances  in  life — I 
have  often  experienced  it,  and  so  has, 
imagine,  every  one  more  or  less  in  the 
degree — there  are  moments  when  one 
seems  to  live  over  again  in  the  same  time, 
and  identical  position,  which  long  years 
ago  one  has  passed  through  I  1  could 
swear,  for  instance,  this  present  instant,  but 
for  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  which  tell 
me  that  the  comrades  and  friends  who 
were  there  are  not  alas !  kere^  that  I  am 
now  with  my  old  brothers  in  arms  advanc- 
ing to  take  the  ground — the  precise  post 
we  occupied  the  night  before  the  affair  of 
Berscheim,  the  sanguinary  day  of  Ber- 
scheim.  The  place  is  the  same  to  my  eyes 
— the  scene  the  same^the  lowering  night 
the  same;  here  the  marshes — behind 
them,  on  the  line  of  yon  dusky  wood,  the 
republican  outposts.  I  feel  chilled  just 
now,  and  drenched,  as  we  were  ail  to  the 
marrow,  when  the  word  was  given  to  halt, 
and  take  up  quarters.  'Tis  but  an  illu- 
sion, yet  90  strong  an  illusion,  that  I  feel 
myself  mechanically  prompted  to  stretch 
out  my  hand,  as  I  did  that  night  before 
dhimounting,  to  my  nearest  rank  and  tile 
nan — and  ask  him  for  a  pull  at  his  gourde. 
Sapredtenne  !  how  1  was  frozen !  nay  hit 
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answer — laugh  if  you  will,  as  he  handed 
it  me,  and  saw  roe  smack  the  drought, 
actually  tingles  in  my  ears,  «  willingly. 
Captain,  but  odds  zuoks,  (he  was  a  brave 
rough  trooper  and  a  true,  I  never  minded 
a  little  freedom  of  speech,)  and  skin  of 
Old  Nick !  wont  you  play  fair  and  leave 
me  some?'  Poor  fellow,  as  I  gave  him 
back  the  flask,  and  he  was  preparing  to 
raise  it  to  his  lips — I  can  never  forget — a 
random  shot  from  the  *  blue'  scouts  (it  was 
too  dark  to  aim  except  at  masses)  laid  him 
low.  *  Captain,'  he  cried,  as  he  fell,  •  Cap- 
tain, Fm  olf  I  remember  my  old  mother.* 
Morbleu!  'twas  too  bad.  I  wept,  sir,  I 
wept — (I  could  see  even  by  the  faint  lin- 
gering light  his  features  were  strongly 
agitated)---and  I  did  not  forget  the  old 
woman ;  she  died  at  Montgardat  seven 
years  ago — a  faithful  creature  to  the  last, 
like  her  son." 

He  had  come  to  a  full  stand,  making 
his  unwilling  steed  advance,  snuffing  the 
air, -to  the  edge  of  the  causeway,  and 
looked  forward  keenly  towards  the  copse 
above  mentioned,  as  though  he  expected 
a  skirmishing  party  to  issue  from  it. 

Thinking  it  would  be  ill  becoming  to  in- 
terrupt suddenly  his  "  vein,"  yet  desirous 
to  find  a  bias  to  direct  it  elsewhere^  If  pos- 
sible— 

/  "  I  have  often  heard  of  that  struggle  of 
Berscheim,  Commandant.  It  was  a  des- 
perate one." 

<'  Desperate,  sir !  say  infernal,  demo* 
niacal — the  worse,  because  no  quarter  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  rascally  sans  cu- 
lottes— and  very  little,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
from  us.  Two-thirds  of  our  regiment, 
every  one  of  the  superior  officers  except 
our  Cojonel  perished;  four  of  us  were 
made  j' »i^ners ;  they  shot  two,  the  blood 
lappers !— Varolles  and  de  Rochebonne  oq 

the  spot — they " 

"  My  dear  Chevalier,  excuse  the  liberty, 
but  you  seem  to  forget  we  are  still  some 
distance  from  home — ^that  the  night  is 
growing  apace  more  severe,  and  that  ** 
"  You  young  rascal !  but  you  are  right, 
you  wish  to  take  care  of  an  old  man's  bones 
(and  your  own  of  course,)  though  unwil- 
ling to  listen  to  an  old  man's  story." 

♦*  On  the  contra^y,  Commandant,  I  was 
going  to  prefer  a  petitji9r)^  I  am  already 
your  debtor  for  the  pi  M^e  of  a  glimpse 
through  the  legends  of  I>>4WVesin, — will  you 
add  to  the  favour,  after  dinner,  that  of  a 
sketch  of  the  day  at  Berscheim,  which  I 
long  to  hear  from  an  eye-witness." 

*<  After  dinner !  well  there  is  sense  ia 
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these  young  noddles  too — more  than  io 
mine  that  ought  to  have  some,  God  knows  1 
You  shall  have  it ;  that  is,  as  much  as  I  was 
witness  of,  or  took  part  in-^uite  enough 
I  ween — for  my  arms  still  ache  at  the  re- 
membrance of  the  tight  cords  those  »a- 
Tages  bound  me  to  my  saddle  with.  For- 
ward." 

We  quickly  reached  the  veteran's  quar- 
ters, aud  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
there  a  bright  fire,  which  his  old  Gover- 
nante  had  lighted,  and  a  still  more  cheering 
table,  laid  in  a  few  minutes,  with  smoking 
savoury  means  to  quell  the  appetite,  that 
our  long  and  comfortless  ride  had  given 
us  both.  De  Merinhac  looked  quite  his 
own  fantastic  self  at  the  sight  <^  Very 
odd  V*  he  observed,  as  setting  down  a  well 
drained  glass  of  sunny  ^^Gravef**  having  pre- 
viously motioned  me  to  do  as  much,  **  very 
odd  a  church-yard  pilgrimage  should  have 
|(0t  me  up  so.  I  positively  am  hungry — 
no  matter — 'tis  but  human  life — and  this 
is  no  time  for  reflection — set  on." 

And  he  set  on— or  set  to,  as  the  reader 
likes. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"Well,  Chevalier,  all  this  time— I  see  I 
must  be  selfish — all  this  time  you  are  for- 
getting Berscbeim  and  the  chronicles.  I 
hold  you  fast  to  promise " 

^<What?*'  the  manuscript  and  Bers- 
chiem  to-night  ?  Pray,  my  bright  young- 
ster, do  you  forget  the  hour,  or  think  that 
I  mean  to  sit  up  all  night  a  telling  of  old 
tales." 

'*  Certainly  not,  my  dear  sir:  and  if  you 
wish,  I  shall  retire ;  only  I  fimcied,  as  you 
were  good  enough  to  say  <yes'  to  my 
request,  there  might  be  suAeient  time  at 
lesLSt  to  speak  somewhat  of  Berschiem  and 
your  adventure  there." 

"  Mine  and  my  poor  old  regiment's,  say. 

I  know  little  of  the  rest,  of  what 

took  place  at  other  poinU  of  the  line — ^for, 
as  I  hinted  awhile  ago,  I  fell  with  several 
other  officers  and  soldiers,  into  the  hands 
of  those  incarnate  devils  the  blues.  Our 
lady  help  us  1  such  shoeless,  shirtless,  hell- 
born  ruffians  I  We  were  sent  off  with  the 
hope  we  might  be  urged  or  frightened  into 
revealing  what  we  knew  of  our  general's 
placeof  operation.  But  come,  let's  finish  our 
coffee.  I  recommend  you  a  glass  of  cura- 
90a ;  do  as  you  like,  however  :— just  put 
down,  pray,  another  log  of  wood— thank 
jou-  and  I'll  begin  from  the  beginning." 

«*  Softs  prejudice  of  the  manuscript  ?" 

«<And  so,  forsooth,  you  unconscicmable 
4^1  one  tale  at  a  time  will  not  satisQr  you. 


Well,  I  like  these  fetiowsi  neverthelese,  to 
have  some  euriosity  and  some  respect  for 
the  old  days  of  their  fathers.  I  tell  yon 
what,  if  you  promise  to  return  the  manu- 
script to  me  by  after  to-morrow ." 

*<My  good  sir,  a  tliousand  thouaaa4 
thanks."  I  joyfully  interrupted*  *'  I 
pledge  my  word !" 

**  Enough,  enough ;  if  you  find  the  aa- 
tique  patois  embarrassing,  come  to  me,  and 
I  will  set  you  right." 

<<  We  drew  near  the  fire,  and  with  un* 
relaxing  attention  I  listened  to,  what  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  entitle — 

«  THB   PRISONERS  ON   PAROLB. 

— "You  are  already,  in  all  probability^ 
aware  of  the  main  details  of  our  finally 
vain  and  disastrous  campaignings  under  the 
prince;  amounting,  in  two  words,  to  a 
fruitless  waste  of  courage  and  of  blood. 
I  shall  say  nothing  therefore  on  the  sub- 
ject. You  may  pei'haps  be  acquainted 
too  with  some  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  struggle,  and  have  an  idea 
— I  believe  I  gave  a  few  hints  a  while  age, 
relating  to  this  point — of  the  general  tone 
and  temper  of  the  parties  who  were  carry- 
ing it  on.  Their  mutual  animosity  and  vio- 
dictiveness,  stimulated  by  mutual  outrages, 
and,  I  grieve  to  say,  equally  reciprecal 
acts  of  ferocity,  had  arrived,  at  the  mo- 
ment I  speak  of,  to  its  most  extreme 
height.  It  was  no  longer  ordinary^  wap- 
(are,  but  very  nearly  a  system  of  butchery 
that  was  practised;  wounded  and  pri- 
soners were  massacred  on  either  side  with- 
out mercy,  and  to  the  latter  seldom  was 
granted,  except  in  extraordinary  oceur* 
rences,  even  the  mock  formality  oif  a  coupt 
martial  Plunder,  and  violence,  and  fire 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  did  thehr 
duty  in  turn.  Such  a  thing  as  quarter--* 
saprediennel— I  am  again  sorry  to  cenfeas 
it,  was  scarcely,  if  ever,  dreamt  of,  aad 
still  more  rarely  either  granted  or  expected. 
Judge  for  yourself,  if  war  be  in  all  cases 
terrible,  what  its  horrors  must  have  been 
then.  For  my  own  part,  when  memory 
brings  me  back  to  the  moment,  I  soaie^ 
times  start  as  from  an  appalling  vision,  and 
have  need  to  reason  myself  into  thecoftTie- 
tion,  that  this  seeming  illusion  haa  beea 
a  reality.  So  much  to  premise  the  re* 
mainder  of  what  I  have  to  tell  of  Befw 
scheim  and  our  fate  there* 

*'  The  weather  for  several  days,  nay  weeka> 
had  been  awful ;  rain,  sleet,  haiJ,  wind,  de* 
luged  and  froze  us  by  turns.  The  roada 
had  become  nearly  impassaUe;  the  whele 
extentof  country  was  flooded  ofer^  widitii* 
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ifXce)>ttoh  of  diArent  winding  ridsea  of 
higher  ground,  which  either  we  or  the  re« 
publican  troops  occupied^  on  the  front  or 
flatikof  our  respective  positions.  These  it 
was  necessarj  fVequently  to  change,  ac- 
coiHlkirg  as  the  waters  rose,  ot  the  adverse 
corps  found  meansof  harassing  each  other. 
AIL  general  operations  had  been  for  the 
time  suspended,  on  the  enemy's  side  as  well 
ai  cur's,  from  the  impossibility  of  making 
an  effective  step  in  any  direction :  they 
Were,  in  this  regard,  much  worse  off  than 
we,  fbr  they  held  the  low  grounds  princi- 
pally— at  least  to  a  greater  extent  of  line. 
We  stood  pretty  widely  over  them.  And 
here,  averse  as  I  am  to  the  very  shadow  of 
a  republican  name,  I  must  do  them  the 
justice  to  say,  that  through  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  galling  situation,  privations, 
eold,  weariness,  and  imminently  trying 
danger,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  any 
human  army  could  have  shown  more  pa- 
tience, firmness,  and  bravery ;  but,  I  have 
•aid  It  before,  tfiey  were  not  human — they 
were  firom  below — of  Satan's  kingdom.  I 
have  seen  whole  battalions  of  them,  whom 
we  knew  by  our  spies  or  scouts,  to  have 
been  leagues  off  the  day  before,  afler  having 
Marched  through  wood  and  flood  in  the 
teeth  of  the  torrents  that  were  falling — 
Suddenly  appear,  as  day  rose,  on  one  of  our 
flanks,  right  in  the  centre  of  a  marsh  where, 
miperceived  by  us,  they  had  passed  one 
half  the  night  ovei*  knees  in  water,  waiting 
to  surprise  us.  Frequently  on  these  occa- 
siotfs  we  suffered  severe  losses,  and  were 
obliged  to  retreat ;  they  being  sometimes 
unable  to  follow  us,  what  from  exhaustion, 
what  for  want  of  ammunition,  expended  or 
rendered  unfit  fbr  use  by  the  damp.  At 
odier  times,  as  the  onei  am  going  to  men- 
tion, we  succeeded  in  dislodging  them,  not 
without  much  labour  and  carnage,  and 
many  sad  mishaps  of  the  kind  which  chan- 
ced on  this  occasion  to  poor  Yarolles  and 
De  Rochebonne — and  in  a  different  way  to 
myself  and  my  companion,  second  lieute- 
nant of  my  company,  the  brave  and  bril- 
liant young  Anatole  de  Juvigny. 

"  Represent  to  yourself  the  ground  I 
stopped,  in  my  foolish  mania  of  reminis- 
cences, to  take  a  view  of  this  evening :  the 
exact  ground,  only  on  a  larger  scale — a 
wide,  irregular,  low  plain  in  front,  present- 
ing alternate  sheets  of  water,  patches  of 
•limy  morass,  and  isolated  tufts  of  trees; 
beyond,  as  there,  a  line  of  wood  which  we 
had  intelligence  was  occupied  by  strong 
detachments  of  the  enemy  reinforced  by 
artiUety,  which  luckily  for  us  the  nature  of 


the  soil  prevented  them  availing  themselves 
of*  Imagine  three  columns  of  cur's  posted 
one  above  the  other — the  first  constisting 
of  the  regiment  I  belonged  to  (cavalry) 
with  three  field  pieces,  and  a  small  troop 
of  artillery  stretching  along  the  raised  road, 
or  rathc^r  cause- way,  which  commanding 
one  side  the  plain,  was  the  only  freely 
practicable  position  for  our  guns  and 
horses — the  second  (Cavaliers  Nobles) 
stationed  higher  up  a  little  to  our  left,  on 
the  slanting  face  of  the  eminence — ^the 
third  nearly  on  a  line  with  it  to  the  right* 
The  interval  between  had  been  pitched 
upon  by  the  commander  of  the  division^ 
old  ♦  ♦  ♦,  for  his  quarters,  and  that  of 
his  slender  staff.  Fancy  the  night  damp, 
cold,  drizzling,  after  a  still  more  cheerless 
day,  and  so  intensely  dark  that  we  could 
scarcely  see  our  horses  at  three  paces  off 
when  we  alighted.  Suppose  this  obscurity, 
only  at  intervals  relieved  by  sharp  flash« 
ings  fk-om  the  enemy's  outposts,  which  by 
degrees  they  were  establishing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  us,  according  as  they  managed 
to  gain  the  spots  of  drier  woody  cover  I 
have  alluded  to;  flashings  responded  toby 
that  of  our  guns,  which  were  very  use- 
lessly, I  think,  broughttobear  on  the  points 
whence  the  firing  proceeded.  Ypu  will 
thus  have  a  tolerably  fair  idea  both  of  our 
position  and  their's,  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
bable circumstances  and  events  then  la 
action.  We  suffered  little  from  the  enemy's 
distant  shots,  (I  told  you  how  my  poor 
Comtois  fell,)— I  never  heard  whether  we 
did  them  much  mischief.  I  should  be  in« 
clined  to  think  not ;  and  but  that  I  pre- 
sumed they  had  an  object  in  keeping  us  oc« 
copied  in  front,  while  organizing  some  other 
plan  of  attack  elsewhere,  I  could  not  ac- 
count for  the  useless  expenditure  of  pow- 
der and  ball  they  seemed  to  be  intent  on 
making. 

"  The  morning,  which  at  length  broke 
slowly  and  drearily,  justified  my  anticipa- 
tions, which  it  would  appear  our  general, 
old  ♦  *  *,  a  wary  commander  though, 
(this  between  ourselves,  a  great  stately 
fool,  his  obstinacy  we  may  thank  for  having 
gotten  into  this  mess,)  had  shared.  The 
**  botUe-selle?'  had  scarcely  sounded,  and 
we  had  gotten  under  arms,  when  the 
Colonel  rode  up  towards  the  extreme  left 
wingof  the  regiment,  nearly  seven  hundred 
strong,  where  I  was,  and  stopping  short — 

«« « M.  le  Chevalier  de  Meriiihac,*  he 
said,  *  you  will  form  your  company  into 
marching  order,  and  advance  smartly  along 
the  causeway  until  you  meet  with  the 
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enemy.  You  will  charge  if  necessary,  and 
at  all  eyentfl  keep  them  in  check.  Gentle* 
men  commanding  the  next  following  com- 
panies, M.  le  Marquis  de  Varolles,  M.  le 
Comte  de  Rochebonne,  you  will  accom- 
pany and  support  M.  de  Merinhac*. 

**  This  was  indeed  a  relief!  Officers  and 
men  were  equally  glad  to  be  at  last  in 
motion,  no  matter  on  what  service  or  dan- 
ger, rather  than  remain  fixed  as  we  had 
been  in  still,  freezing  inertion.  We  formed 
in  a  trice,  and  moved  forward  at  a  brisk 
trot 

*<At  the  same  moment  the  word  *pied  d 
terre*  was  given,  and  we  saw  our  comrades 
dismounting,  then  marshalling  into  line 
three  deep  in  front  of  their  horses,  imme- 
diately behind  the  artillery,  now  advanced 
to  the  verge  of  tlie  causeway.  Further  on 
the  right  also,  we  perceived  a  detachment 
of  the  *  Cavaliers'  almost  equal  to  our 
own,  pushing  on  exactly  in  an  opposite 
direction.  The  infantry  was  descending 
to  cover  and  sustain  the  remainder  of  our 
corps. 

*'  It  was  evident  the  enemy,  our  chief  had 
found  out,  was  endeavouring  to  manoeuvre 
on  both  our  flanks.  We  could  see,  much 
to  our  regret  if  not  apprehension,  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  marshy  plain  which  we  looked 
upon  as  impracticable,  and  in  formidable 
numbers,  were  preparing  for  a  central  attack 
upon  our  comparatively  small  force;  which 
we  could  not  but  feel  Was  placed  in  an  ex- 
tremely ticklish  situation,  detached  as  it 
was  and  debarred  from  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  main  body  of  the  army.  We 
bad  only  the  strength  of  our  position  to 
trust  to,  added  to  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
check  the  lateral  movements  of  our  ad- 
versaries ;  a  slight  motive  of  reliance  when 
fighting  against  such  devils  and  such  odds. 
**  I  gave  orders  to  press  on,  orders 
obeyed  with  a  murmur  of  eagerness.  A 
winding  of  the  road  hid  at  once  our  friends 
and  foes  from  sight,  exactly  at  the  instant 
when  hurried  discharges  of  musketry,  and 
the  reverberating  report  of  our  own  guns, 
told  that  the  contest  was  begun.  Imme- 
diately, as  the  sounds  struck  our  ears, 
simultaneous  shouts  of  'Vive  le  Roi,' — 
*God  will  prosper  the  right,*  burst  spon- 
taneously forth.  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
recalling  silence  and  order. 

**  We  had  continued  the  same  pace  as 
before  for  about  an  hour,  when  our  small 
advanced  guard,  under  the  conduct  of 
young  De  Juvigny,  suddenly  paused  at 
the  summit  of  a  rising  ground  we  were 


then  ascending*  I  immediately  rode  for* 
ward  to  reconnoitre.  A  dense  coiuom  of 
the  enemy  was  rapidly  moving  up  the  re* 
verse  side  of  the  hill,  which  it  had  now 
gotten  to  the  middle  portion  of.  We  had 
evidently  been  perceived,  for  they  halted, 
and  again,  in  a  few  moments,  pushed  on* 
ward  with  redoubled  promptness.  I  could 
easily  discover  the  object  of  this  move^ 
ment;  the  part  of  the  way  they  then  oc- 
cupied, stretched  along  round  the  base  of 
a  high  ridge,  that  overhung  it  on  our  )efl; 
while  on  the  right,  to  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  inconsiderable  height  we  held, 
it  was  wholly  exposed,  the  ground  shelving 
down  suddenly  and  deeply  from  its  edge^ 
which  had  neither  wall  nor  parapet,  nor  pal- 
lisade  of  any  kind.  They  wished  to  pass,  if 
possible,  this  spot  of  danger  before  we  should 
join  arms.  I  resolved  they  should  not 
have  this  advantage,  which,  considering 
their  numerical  superiority,  it  would  have 
been  an  unpardonable  fault  to  have  allowed 
them  to  take.  Accordingly,  halting  ia 
turn  a  few  moments,  to  give  the  horsea 
breathing  time,  and  put  my  scanty  troop 
into  array  for  an  immediate  charge,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  seize  on  tlie  extreme  ground 
in  front,  precisely  as  they  had  arrived 
*aupas  de  course^'  within  near  shot  of  us#- 
They  then  relaxed  their  speed,  continuing 
however  to  advance,  and  sending  us  vol* 
ley  after  volley,  which,  from  precipitatioa 
and  probably  fatigue,  occasioned  but  little 
injury.  I  did  not  allow  a  shot  to  be  fired 
until  we  had  gotten  rightly  within  charg-> 
ing  distance.     My  men  were  impatient. 

**  *  Now,  gentlemen,  to  your  carbines  1-^ 
steadily  and  together — one  round,'  I  cried, 
*  then  forward !  and  over  them  !  V 

•'  These  orders  were  obeyed  to  the  letter; 
my  first  rank  leaning  down  to  the  saddle 
bow,  the  second  and  third  bending  like- 
wise, and  swerving  their  bodies,  one  to  tke 
right  the  other  to  the  left,  the  fourth  aim- 
ing through  the  intervals,  and  the  fidh 
standing  erect  in  their  stirrups, — ^fired  to* 
gether  in  the  same  instant  of  time ;  and  the 
next,  resuming  their  position,  they  dashed 
forward,  -sword  in  hand,  with  shouts  of 
^  Vive  le  roi,'  *  Dowu  with  the  Repub* 
licr 

'*  Our  success  was  complete,  and  very 
nearly  instantaneous.  The  republicans, 
who  had  stopped  and  waited  for  us  at  the 
bayonet's  point,  were  thrown  into  coofu* 
sion  by  our  well-directed  discharge,  which 
mowed  down  fearfully  their  foremost 
ranks,  and  laid  the  succeeding  ones  open 
to  US;  before  they  had  sufficieot  time  to  fona 
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into  taiiable  order  to  receive  our  shock. 
They  were  broken  and  carried  away  by  it ; 
they  rallied,  however,  bravely,  and  at- 
teinptrd  to  hold  on;  but  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  as  I  had  anticipated,  gave  us  an 
immrnge  superiority,  and  we  promptly 
ovci  whelmed  them — overwhelmed  is  the 
word — for  a  very  considerable  number, 
pushed  to  the  brink  of  the  road,  were 
forced  over  into  the  steep  declivity  be- 
neath, and  lay  there — the  majority  killed 
or  disabled  by  the  fall.  Several  of  our 
men  too,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  unable  to 
check  their  onward  impulse  in  time, 
went  over  too.  Our  loss,  on  the  whole, 
was  not  very  considerable.  But  a  small 
remnant  of  the  enemy 's  body  managed  to 
effect  a  retreat,  by  throwing  themselves  into 
the  low  grounds  where  we  could  not  follow 
th€m ;  though  (and  'tis  a  fault  we  often 
in  our  headlong  reckless  impeiuosity  were 
guilty  of  in  the  course  of  the  campaign) 
both  officers  and  men  were  but  too  well 
inclined  to  attempt  to  do  so.  I  succeeded 
promptly,  however,  in  checking  an  ardour 
that  might  have  been  fatal.  Congratulat- 
ing hastily  each  and  every  one  on  the 
favourable  upshot — owing,  I  must  say, 
above  all  to  the  admirable  steadiness  with 
which  our  first  and  only  volley  was  given, 
(almost  every  man  of  our  corps,  composed, 
like  that  of  the  *'  cavaliers  nobles^*  prin- 
cipally of  young  men  of  independent  pro- 
perty, ruined  by  the  revolution,  was  a 
sportsman,  and  consequently  more  or  less 
of  a  sharp  shooter) — 1  ordered  an  imme- 
diate backward  movement  to  rejoin  our 
principal  corps,  only  taking  time  to  look 
to  the  wounded,  and  inspect,  from  the 
most  commanding  point  I  could  find,  the 
aspect  of  the  country  within  view. 

"  No  enemy  was  in  sight,  except  the  shat- 
tered body  we  had  been  obliged  to  suffer 
to  escape. 

"Our  return  occupied  a  longer  tiifie  than 
we  had  taken  in  our  onward  march.  As  we 
neared  the  winding  pass,  which  had  before 
interposed  between  us  and  the  post  our 
companions  were  defending,  we  marked, 
wilh  a  feeling  of  surprise  and  some  fore- 
boding, that  the  sounds  of  our  field  pieces, 
which,  mixed  with  the  continued  report  of 
musketry,  had  not  for  some  time  ceased  to 
strike  our  ears,  were  now  suddenly 
silenced,  though  the  firing,  much  more 
slackly  however,  still  w^nt  on. 

*'  A  few  moment's  advance  told  us  how 
things  stood.  The  enemy  had  approached 
in  large  masses  under  the  very  wall  which 
€Mi  that  side  supported  the  causeway»  to 


the  brink  of  which,  I  have  said,  our  guns 
had  been  brought  forward.  That  wall, 
and  part  of  the  road»  loosened  and  under- 
mined by  the  incessant  rain  of  the  last  few- 
days,  and  of  course  shaken  by  the  weight 
and  movement  above,  had  just  given  way, 
carrying  with  it  guns,  caissons,  artilleurs, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  our  men, 
who,  just  at  the  moment,  crushed,  and 
stunned,  and  in  confusion,  were  endeavor- 
ing to  rise;  while  the  republicans,  with 
joyful  cries,  were  pressing  up  to  charge 
with  the  bayonet  the  remainder  of 
our  regiment,  fast  retreating  now,  and, 
as  they  reached  their  horses,  mounting 
as  they  could,  and  dispersing  right  and 
left  behind  the  infantry,  where  they  were 
endeavouriug  to  re-form  into  line.  The 
detachment  of  ^^  cavaliers  nobles^*  drafted 
off  on  a  similar  service  to  ours,  had  not 
re-appeared.  The  fire  of  our  infantry 
was  dull,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
^indescribable  wavering  through  our  front 
of  battle.  As  we  bore  in  sight  so  imme- 
diately near,  however,  presenting  our- 
selves in  an  order  which  showed  we  had 
been  successful,  the  hesitation  ceased,  and 
a  welcoming  cry  saluted  us.  <  Soldiers^ 
gentlemen,  M .  de  Varolles,  M.  de  Roche- 
bonne,'  I  cried,  Hhere  is  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost — to  your  ranks!  Another 
charge  like  the  one  awhile  ago,  and  all 
may  not  yet  be  lost.  We  shall  at  least 
give  time  to  the  rest  to  do  as  we  do.* 

«  My  gallant  fellows  pushed  bounding 
down  the  hill,  a  corresponding  movement 
was  made  at  the  same  moment  by  the  in- 
fantry. We  arrived  first,  and  met  the 
enemy  as  they  had  halted  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  fallen  ground.  It  was  neck  or 
nought  with  us,  and  we  dashed  helter- 
skelter  in  among  them,  bearing  away, 
cutting  down  with  might  and  main,  (the 
infantry  following  us,)  till  we  broke  and 
penetrated  far — too  far,  alas  I  into  the 
centre  of  the  attacking  column.  It 
closed  round  us,  and  no  dint  of  slashing 
and  cutting  could  get  us  free.  Fresh 
ranks  poured  into  the  front,  and  there  we 
were,  fairly  taken  and  encompassed  on 
every  side.  My  men  fell  about  me  by 
degrees.  Varolles  and  de  Rochebonne 
were  wounded,  Juvigny  unhorsed — a  blow 
from  the  butt  end  of  a  musket  had  stunned 
and  nearly  felled  me ;  some  score  of  wea- 
pons were  at  our  breasts,  when  a  huge 
giant  of  a  fellow,  apparently  high  in  com- 
mand— as  well  as  could  be  judged  from 
his  tawdry  epaulets  and  dangling  profu- 
sion of  tri-coloured  plumes,  beat  them 
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down  with  a  sabre  half  as  huge  as  himselfy 
and  in  a  voice  that  clattered  over  all  the 
din,  *  not  now — not  now,'  he  roared, 
*  they  are  all  four  officers.  Recollect  the 
orders  of  the  Representant  dupeupU! 

"  This  magic  word  stayed  all  hands.  We 
gazed  at  him  in  astonishment.  *No  need 
of  looking  foolish,  citizen  royalists,'  he 
said,  with  a  sneer,  <  what  is  deferred  is  not 
lost  Your  business  will  soon  be  done  I 
meantime,  bind  and  off  to  head  quarters 
with  them.' 

"  We  were  in  a  second,  before  we  could 
make  the  slightest  motion  of  resistance, 
pinioned  hand  and  foot  to  our  saddles,  and 
as  instantaneously  forced  away  to  the  rear. 
Those  who  conducted  our  horses  by  the 
bridle,  profited,  with  marvellous  agility 
and  precision,  of  the  inequalities  of  the 
way,  and  patches  of  surer  ground,  (which 
they  appeared  to  have  well  explored  and 
known  beforehand,)  to  bring  us  on  to  the 
cover  of  the  wood,  where  we  found  their 
head  quarters  were  situated. 

*<  Such  was  the  termination  of  our  unfor- 


tunate charge — ^to  us  only  and  our  com* 
rades  unfortunate,  however.  We  had  the 
satisfaction  of  perceiving,  and  it  was  the 
sole  consQlation  we  might  enjoy  under  the 
circumstances,  that  the  advance  of  the  body 
of  foot  seconding  us,  and  the  remnant  of 
our  poor  cut-up  and  mangled  regiment, 
had  for  result  the  compelling  our  enemies 
to  retire  at  last,  with  immense  loss.  Un- 
luckily, our  friends  were  too  feeble  and 
reduced  in  numbers,  to  be  able  to  pursue 
them  far  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness 
which  began  not  long  after  to  come  down; 
even  though  the  detached  companies  of 
cavaliers,  who  had  been,  I  learned  subse- 
quently, nearly  as  lucky  as  ourselves,  re- 
turned some  time  afterwards. 

"  Altogether  little  advantage,  except  the 
honour  of  repulsing  the  enemy,  accrued  to 
our  party  from  the  retreat  of  the  republicans, 
in  the  movement  of  which  my  ill-starred 
companions,  Varolles,  de  Rochebonne, 
and  Juvigny,  with  myself,  were  rapidly 
borne  away." 

(To  he  continued.) 
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By  Lee*s  fair  bank,  where  that  is 

Stretched  in  prospect  wide, 
"Within  her  own  neat  lattice, 

Alice  sat  and  sighed. 
The  river  looked  like  ether, 

The  ftky  was  bright  above ; 
But  Alice  cared  for  neither— i* 

For  Alice  was  in  love. 
Nine  moons  bad  come  and  watted* 

And  summer's  bloom  was  o*er, 
Since  from  her  side  he  hasted-^ 

Her  gay  young  Troubadour. 
The  Dons,  so  ran  the  story. 

Were  up  for  Freedom's  fane. 
And  he  aought  the  field  of  glory 

In  the  land  of  southern  Spain. 
Why  first  be  left  the  shore. 

Where  the  vine  and  olive  dwell. 
For  colder  climes,  is  more 

Than  ballad  truth  may  tell. 
A  harping  wanderer,  carried 

By  romaunt  through  Cbrisendee, 
Too  long,  too  long  he  tarried 

Near  the  sweet  stream  of  the  Lee. 

*  •  *  • 

Hours  upon  hours  were  flying, 

Starred  night  and  sunny  day  ; 
And  Alice  still  was  sighing 

Her  heart  and  life  away. 
Still  paler  grew  the  maiden. 

When  one  fair  afternoon, 
A  galiot  lightly  laden, 

Dashed  in  and  anchored  soon. 
Her  graceful  head  was  rounded. 

To  touch  the  green  bank  near, 
And  from  her  prow  there  iMunded 

A  Spanish  Cavalier. 


He  bore  a  crimeon  banner, 

That  once  a  scarf  bad  been. 
Folded  in  the  manner 

That  lover's  knots  are  Been. 
He  bore  a  locket  circle, 

With  rim  of  purest  gold. 
In  which,  mid  leaves  of  myrtle, 

A  dark  brown  tress  was  rolled. 
He  bore  the  name  Don  Galas 

On  a  fluted  iv'ry  wreath — 
All  presents  for  sweet  Alice, 

fiut  Alice  was  near  death. 

•  •  •  • 

'Tis  said,  of  all  the  losses 

That  mortal  hearts  can  move- 
Heaven  keep  us  from  its  crosses— 

The  worst  of  woes  is  love. 
Be*t  wise  or  not,  this  thinking, 

One  blessed  eventide. 
Just  as  (he  sun  was  sinking, 

The  fair  young  Alice  died. 
And  round  stood  many  a  weeper. 

Whose  heart  uns  nigh  to  bresky 
And  many  mourned  the  sleeper, 

Even  for  her  beauty's  sake. 
And  still  the  spot  is  sbaded, 

And  the  mound  is  green,  they  say^ 
Where^  with  her  fair  cheek  fiided. 

The  lovely  Alice  lay; 
Her  tale  was  like  to  others ; 

Nought  strange  to  her  befell ; 
And  mothers,  sisters,  brothers, 

Have  thousand  such  to  tell. 
But  yet,  have  I  preferred  it, 

And,  trifling  tnough  it  be, 
I  give,  as  1  have  heard  it. 

This  legend  of  the  Lee.  M.  F.D. 
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CONFESSIONS    OF   AN    UNAMIABLE   MAN. 

"  UnloTed, 
ButnotiiiiloTingr' 


Rbadir,  I  am  of  that  much  abated  and 
unfortunate  class  called  the  Unamiable ! 
Start  not  on  that  account  from  my  society; 
let  not  the  leprous  taint  that  (Mrejudice 
throfFs  round  its  ylctims,  repel  thy  heart 
from  one  sad  communing  with  the  Outcast 
from  sympathy.  Rather  lend  thine  ear  a 
short  half  hour  to  the  solitary  plaint  of  him 
that  has  no  friends — who  has  little  chance 
of  forming  one,  if  he  finds  not  one  in  thee. 

How  dreadful  is  the  fate  to  be  the  Vic- 
tim of  a  Word  I  The  wretch  that  is  sa- 
crificed by  cireumstances — upon  whom 
Ruin  comes,  not  unexpected  ;  whether  it 
comes  in  a  burst  of  passion,  or  in  the  gra- 
dual sinking  and  crumbling  of  decaying 
Time — his  fate  is  dbastrous  indeed,  but 
his  spirit  has  something  to  grapple  with ; 
his  enemy  is  palpable ;  he  has  whither  to 
aim  the  shaft  of  self-defence.  But  how 
different  is  he  that  is  crushed  by  a  Shape 
of  Nothingness^;  whose  soul  and  feelings, 
whose  all  that  is  not  clay  is  irrecoverably 
destroyed  by  a  Breath :  who  has  no  de- 
fence— no  weapon — nothing  upon  which  to 
wreak  his  vengeance,  yet  is  consumed  and 
wasted  by  the  Empty  Enemy,  whose  arm 
IS  Prejudice  ! 

Such  a  one  am  I ! 

Bom  of  strong  feelings  and  an  active 
temper,  innumerable  circumstances  and 
habits  tended  to  develop  them  more  and 
more  during  my  boyhood.  Precocious 
from  my  earliest  days,  my  desires  were 
beyond  my  age,  and  every  thing  my  soul 
yearned  for  was  at  once  within  my  grasp. 
But  the  restlessness  of  innate  activity 
leads  to  satiety  in  its  immediate  ob- 
ject, only  to  plunge  into  something  else ; 
and  before  I  had  emerged  from  childhood 
I  had  tasted  to  their  source  all  the  plea- 
sures of  a  child.  My  mind,  ever  eager  for 
some  new  occupancy,  grasped  at  the  tomes 
of  Science,  and  the  doctrines  of  Philosophy 
*— then  itshigher  branch,  its  ether ialised  es- 
sence. Poetry — not  the  poetry  relished  by 
inch-deep  intellects,  but  that  soaring  above 
earth,  for  the  things  of  earth — that  speak- 
ing of  humnnity  from  a  place  above  the 
wStid,  which  is  the  Poetry. 


But  here  comes  the  doud  I  Intensely 
buried  in  that  mysterious  simplicity,  I 
thought  only  in  the  thoughu  of  Nature 
and  Imagination.  The  world  was  to  my 
excited  mind  still  in  the  distance,  when  it 
was  too  near.  I  thought  not  of  its  affairs 
— I  imagined  it  thought  not  of  me>  nor  of 
my  existence.  I  forgot  that  my  years  were 
mature  for  men ;  that  I  was  expected  to  be 
as  others.    I  was  living  in  a  trance. 

Meantime  it  began  to  be  evident  that 
my  thoughts  were  not  of  thos6  amongst 
whom  I  was  thrown ;  and  my  immediate 
relations  looked  upon  me  as  a  gloomy 
book- worm.  When  any  chance  threw  me 
into  "  society,"  every  word,  every  move, 
showed  that  mine  was,  indeed, 

"  ^iane  in  crowds  to  wander  on  —  !" 

Though  my  voice  insensibly  mimicked  the 
manner  of  those  my  eyes  rested  on,  yet 
my  words  betrayed  how  little  I  attended 
to  what  they  did — how  imperfectly  I  heard 
what  they  said.  My  mind  had  not  yet 
mastered,  was  not  yet  satiated,  with  what 
it  was  then  absorbed  in.  My  thoughts 
were  of  other  things. 

But  this  did  not  agree  with  the  common, 
"  received"  opinions.  They  did  not  under- 
stand, they  could  not  relish  mine.  They 
made  no  allowance  then :  I  was  a  monster 
among  mankind. 

How  tyrannous  is  the  opinion  of  the 
world  I  I  cannot  refrain  from  thinking, 
in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  that  this  is 
not  what  heaven  ordained — that  it  is  a  per- 
version of  the  Evil  spirit.  Heaven  sends 
not  man  on  earth  to  be  the  slave  of  his 
fellow  1 


Man  was  ne'er  made  the  ^ave  of  man  to  toil. 
Yoked  with  the  brutes  and  fettered  to  the  soil. 

The  voice  of  Nature  and  Religion  alike 
cry  out  against  the  enormity  of  bodily  ser- 
vitude. Is  Mental  Slavery  then  the  inten- 
tion of  Providence  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that 
a  man's  body  is  his  own — ^not  to  be  con- 
trolled by  a  master;  and  shall  his  mindf 
the  spirit  which  be  shares  with  his  Creator, 
be  subservient  to  another's.  Was  mind 
given  to  man  to  think  ?    If  so^  was  it  not 
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to  think  for  itself?  for  what  avails  it^ power 
rf  thinking,  if  it  were  not  to  exercise  it — 
if  it  were  to  think  with  the  thoughts  of 
others?  How  tyrannous,  then,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  World  ! 

The  bitter  feeling  that  overpowers  me 
■will  appear  natural,  when  you  consider 
that  I  am  the  victim  of  that  tyranny.  My 
mind  grasped  at  immensity.  It  could  not 
be  satisfied  in  a  moment.  It  required  time 
.—time.  To  attend  to  any  thing  else, 
much  less  the  comparatively  trivial  opera- 
tions of  every  day  life,  for  one  wrapped  up 
in  a  single  intensely  fixed  thought — was 
impossible.  My  mind  admitted  but  One. 
If  any  other  thing  shared  its  attention,  both 
would  have  been  lost.  But  a  little  longer, 
and  it  would  have  met  the  end  it  was  in 
search  of.  That  little  time  was  denied  it. 
It  was  commanded  to  renounce  its  darling 
object,  unregretted,uocomplained  of— in  a 
moment.  That  was  impossible.  The  con- 
sequence was  fatal. 

When  I  grew  up  to  full  manhood,  no  in- 
dulgence was  permitted  my  turn  of  mind. 
What  was  before  disliked,  was  now  sus- 
pected. What  used  to  attract  a  smile, 
perhaps  partly  of  pity,  now  drew  the  sneer 
of  doubt  or  scorn.  Because  I  did  not — 
(not  because  I  could  not) — pay  that  atten- 
tion to  the  persons  that  surrounded  me, 
which  nature  requires  from  man  when  man : 
which  I  would  be  the  last  to  refuse  when 
my  time  was  come ;  1  was  at  once  con- 
demned, defenceless,  as  incapable  of  the 
feelings  of  humanity.  I  was  di.^^liked  as 
careless.  I  was  stigmatised  as  selfish.  No 
one  could  look  upon  me  with  an  unbiassed 
eye. 

Yet  imagine  not  that  my  feelings  were 
never  called  into  play.  Converse  with  the 
crowd  they  had  not  certainly ;  but  there 
wiBts  one,  apart  from  the  crowd.  I  had 
formed  an  early  friendship.  My  warm 
heart  could  not  live  without  a  friend;  its 
choice  fell  upon  a  female  one.  Male  friends 
I  have — or  rather  1  once  would  have  said 
I  bad.  Why — why  can  I  not  say  so  now? 
They  are  described  ns  the  most  enduring 
friends,  but  alas  I  I  have  by  too  bitter  ex- 
perience fouiMi  that  they  are  not  so.  They 
require  too  much.  Perfect  community  of 
feeling  is  rarely  the  lot  of  any  two  crea- 
tures. Between  men  never.  But  womai> ! 
/ler  nature  makes  her  mind  the  very  em- 
p^ry  of  feeling — where  she  hath  affection, 
there,  there  must  be  community  of  feeling, 
for  hers  adapts  itself  to  ours.  But  I  am 
wandering.  I  had  a  friend.  The  ardent 
di^ppsjtippy  which  I  have  before  ?aid  was 


mine  from  my  birth,  necessarily  extended 
to  my  affections  also.  I  speak  not  now 
of  Love.  I  know  it  not.  It  is  a  Name. 
I  speak  of  that  kindly  feeling  of  nature, 
which  is  the  common  right  of  humanity — 
that  feeling  whereby  the  nature  of  man  re- 
volts from  Solitude, and  feeU  the  necessity 
of  having  a  being  to  think  more  of  than 
the  stones  he  treads  on.  That  feeling  was 
mine  too,  as  it  is  every  one's.  If  I  had 
been  permitted  to  take  my  owa  course,  it 
would  have  been  my  predomtnaot  one* 
Crushed,  avoided  as  I  am,  it  will,  I  fear, 
end  in  annihilation.  A  ray  of  kindness 
burst  through  the  gloom  that  was  eke* 
where  around  me — and  1  had  a  friend.  I 
mention  it  now,  only  as  a  further  proof  of 
the  mistake  of  the  world  in  my  case.  Its 
opinion  was  that  I  cared  not  for  my  kind, 
had  no  feeling.  It  stamped  me — Unamia« 
ble! 

Wherever  I  went,  the  sentence  followed 
me.  Whosoever  joined  with  me  in  con- 
versation, forgot  not  the  ''  Unamiable  I" 
That  word— that  relentless  word,  was  an 
invisible  barrier  round  my  heart,  that  kept 
out  every  kindly  feeling  of  mankind.  It 
was  a  poison  that  infected  every  one  that 
was  thrown  in  my  way.  It  wa«  a  '*  snake 
in  the  grass,"  that  blasted  every  rising  hope. 

Yet  my  own  soul  was  untainted.  I  still 
felt  the  ardour  of  affection  as  high  as  if  it 
could  be  returned.  -  But  it  vrsa  within.  It 
could  not  speak  itself.  The  4ce-barrier  of 
the  sentence  of  Prejudice  froze  its  expres- 
sion on  my  tongue ;  and  no  one  knew  its 
existence  I 

Reader,  for  thine  own  sake,  I  hope  tbou 
hast  not  felt  the  blight  of  unreturned  alfee- 
lion  or  esteem.  The  galling  bitterne5s  of 
soul,  when  the  warm  look  is  noet  by  one 
reflected  as  it  were  through  an  ice-loos; 
when  the  grasp  of  brotherhood  ami  feeling 
is  returned  by  the  nerveless  hand  of  indif- 
ference. O  !  it  is  terribly, ,  cuttingly 
severe !  How  often  have  I  addressed  one 
that  I  admired  for  his  superior  powers,  and 
^  esteemed  for  the  excellent  qualities  of  his 
heart,  in  the  warm  language  of  sincerity. 
How  often  have  I  then  seen  the  look  of 
surprise  on  his  countenance,  almost  chang- 
ing to  a  sneer  of  wonder  aiid  doubt,  did 
but  politeness  permit  it.  Tiie  dreary 
wustene^is  of  feeling  that  would  then  come 
over  my  sick,  sick  heart — the  cold,  deadly 
disappointment  that  would  close  like  n^t 
over  all  my  faculties,  was  scarcely  to  be 
borne.  Oft,  oft  did  I  stop  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  sentence,  and  turn  away  benumbed 
— struck  speechless.     Th^  very  depth  of 
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my  feeling  was  always  its  greatest  enemy, 
for  Derer  could  ray  tongue  reveal  what 
was  within,  and  my  life  was  a  succession 
of  roifteries.  You  know,  perhaps,  the  un- 
happiness  of  being  treated  with  momentary 
indifference  b}'  one  you  love,  even  when  a 
word  will  explain — one  minute  change  it 
to  interest  and  aiFection«  Guess,  then, 
what  it  must  be  to  one,  who,  day  after  day, 
Lour  after  hour,  is  exposed  to  its  influence, 
a  thousand  and  a  thousand-fold  encreased 
by  the  consciousness  every  time,  that  it 
cannot  be  explained — that  it  will  be  re- 
peated always  alike — that  it  is  for  ever ! 
Such  is  my  lot  I 

Oh,  it  almost  crazes  my  brain  to  think 
what  I  might  have  been !  I  was  formed 
for  all  the  offices  of  affection  and  kindli- 
ness. I  was  formed  for  all  that  could  make 
men  happy.  Ambition  told  me  I  might 
be  great.  Hope  whispered  I  would  be 
fortunate.  But  the  canker  anticipated 
botli.  It  struck  deep  root.  I  am  obscure 
and  miserable. 

Deeply,  deeply  do  I  regret  now,  that  the 
eagerness  of  my  temper  led  me  to  pursuits 
and  pleasures  foreign  to  the  crowd  of  men. 
What  happiness  exists  there  separate  from 
the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  the  many  ? 
Readily,  oh,  readily  would  I  now  give  up 
to  their  ideas,  and  assume  ^-liat  1  could 
not  agree  with,  could  I  but  have  purchased 
toleration  alone.  Wretched  lot,  where 
toleration  is  a  boon  !  Debasing  thought, 
that  slavery  is  inseparable  from  happiness  ! 

I  am  not  yet  old.  My  age  in  any  other 
man,  would  be  considered  the  flower  of 
youth.  Yet  my  feelings  are  those  of  sixty, 
blasted,  withered  in  the  bud,  they  never 
had  opportunity  fordevelopment,  and  never 
can  tliey  now.  I  speak  of  tJieir  annihilation, 
only  as  to  other  men.  They  exist  still  strong 
in  my  bosom — but  are  there  locked  up, 
and  to  be  locked  up  for  ever.  Feeling 
requires  sympathy  and  return,  as  the 
tender  flower  in  the  garden,  stands  in  need 
of  the  cool  stream  to  nourish  it.  Deprive 
it  of  that,  and  it  may  exi:«t  though  dor- 
mant, but  can  never  open  into  bloom, 
much  less  bear  its  due  fruit  The  sap  is 
dried  up,  the  leaves  grow  stiff,  and  it  re- 
tains just  life  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the 
name  of  living. 

Whither  now  shall  I  turn  for  happiness  ? 
la  it  to  those  books,  those  studies,  the 
delight  of  my   boyish  years?-— but  the 


warm  glow  of  youth,  the  ardour  of  cu- 
riosity is  no  more.  To  my  own  thoughts  ? 
Alas !  leave  thinking  to  him  that  has  food 
for  it — for  thinking — that  thinking  which 
is  a  support  and  a  relief,  is  not  of  the  i»- 
tellcct:  it  is  a  research,  a  remembrance  of 
the  feelings  of  former  days  gone  by^ 
an  actinj^  over  again  of  all  the  plea- 
sures and  pains,  tlie  pride  and  glory,  the 
loves  and  friendships  of  earlier  years. 
And  what  are  they  to  me  ?  I  have  no 
feeling  of  joy  to  look  back  upon.  No  oc- 
casions of  pride.  No  halo  of  glory.  No 
loves — scarce  a  friendship.  My  recollec- 
tions are  all  pain.  Yet  not  that  recollec- 
tion of  a  pang  passed  away,  that,  piercing 
at  the  time,  serves  afterwards  by  its  asso- 
ciations, to  create  a  soothing  sensation, 
like  the  coming  on  of  a  still  evening,  when 
nil  is  calm.  Oh !  no.  My  reflections  would 
be  on  a  Fain,  past,  present  and  to  come : 
the  blight  of  feeling — the  curse  of  the 
heart. 

1  have,  then,  no  resting  place.  It  is  a 
constant  career  of  unceasing  torture. 
Nothing  to  look  back  upon.  Nothing  to 
look  forward  to.  Nothing  to  enjoy  in  (he 
present.  The  very  monotony  of  such  a 
situation  not  .its  least  torment  And  why 
should  I  not  be  excused,  if  I  blame  man- 
kind for  this?  Was  it  my  fault?  Did 
my  fate  depend  on  my  exertions?     Am 

I  not  the  Victim  of  a  Name  ? And  yet 

I  blame  them  not.  It  would  be  useless. 
It  is  equally  useless  to  find  fault  with  the 
system,  which  exacts  that  obedience  of  the 
soul  of  the  one,  to  the  soul  of  the  many. 
Unnatural,  inexcusable  is  the  tyranny — 
but,  I  fear,  likewise  irremediable.  At  ^ 
least  let  it  cure  itself  by  degrees,  if  ever 
it  is  to  be  cured. 

My  fate  is  scaled.  My  life — I  am 
young,  and  it  may  be  a  long  one — will  be 
ever  the  same  unvarying  Avretchedness  : 
but  it  is  a  relief,  sometimes,  to  muse  over 
the  destiny  that  has  cast  me  from  my 
natural  position.  1  have  thrown  it  into 
words,  as  an  example  of  the  life  of,  I  am 
afraid,  too  many,  that  are,  like  me,  sacri- 
ficed at  the  altar  of  mistaken  opinion, — that 
like  me  are  irrecoverably  lost  Reader, 
take  it  as  it  is  meant  and  pity,  as  it  is 
too  late  to  cure,  the  outcast  that  your 
prejudices,  perhaps,  with  others,  have 
made. 

G. 
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<<YE   OLD   FAMILIAR    FACES.'' 

Why  da  you  crowd  upon  me  thus,  ye  old  familiar  fiw5e«  ? 
In  every  thing  I  look  upon,  imagination  traces 
Bright  images  of  by-gone  days,  when  some  were  not  falsehearted. 
Ere  in  the  world,  or  to  the  grave,  all  friendship  had  departed. 
Where'er  I  turn  they  smile  on  me,  as  long  ago  they'd  smile  5 
And  where  are  they,  and  what  am  I,  since  that  all  joyous  while  ? 
The  wind  sighs  through  the  tall  rank  ffrass  which  waves  above  their  bed; 
And  long  and  many  years  and  cares  have  whitened  o'er  my  head. 

I  see  them  flit  around  me,  on  the  mountain's  heathy  side, 

And  through  the  dark  recesses  of  the  sunless  cavern  glide  ; 

They  look  down  from  the  leafy  boughs  of  every  beauteous  tree. 

And  hid  amidst  the  gay  wild  flowers,  they  seem  to  gaze  on  me. 

The  merry  gurgling  of  the  stream,  that  leaps  in  joy  along, 

Comes  as  a  voice  that  was,  to  me,  sweet  as  the  night  bird's  song : 

The  dancing  bubbles  too,  which  start  to  being  on  its  tide, 

Bring  those  that  on  life*s  stream,  with  us,  danced  and  as  quickly  died. 

When  I  surveyed,  in  fearful  wrath,  the  ocean's  broad  expanse, 
Above  each  wave  that  shook  the  shore,  I  saw  those  faces  glance : 
Pale,  shadowy  forms  were  riding  on  the  billow's  foamy  crest : 
And  forms  and  faces  both  resembled  friends,  long,  long  at  rest. 
Or  'mongst  the  driving  clouds  that  flew  before  the  tempest's  breath, 
They  hurried  to  and  fro,  like  winged  messengers  of  death. 
Yet,  though  in  desolation  wild,  they  seem'd  to^revel  free, 
Methought  the  smiles  of  long  ago,  were  those  they  bent  on  me. 

Far  in  the  sunny  lake's  clear  depths,  when  not  a  breath's  abroad, 

As  though  the  spirit  of  deep  stillness  o'er  the  waters  trod ; 

Up  from  its  pebbly  pavement  gaze  those  faces  once  again. 

And  seem  to  beckon  me  to  leave,  for  them,  the  haunts  of  men  : 

And  in  the  quietude  down  there,  the  peace  that  seems  so  calm, 

Fve  sometimes  thought  the  world-seared  heart  might  find  a  healing  balm ; 

Until  the  tempter's  voice  Pve  heard,  that's  prompted  many  a  one, 

In  search  of  rest  to  break  life's  glass  ere  yet  its  sands  were  run. 

I  may  not  look  upon  a  rose,  but  with  its  velvet  leaves. 

The  bloom  of  a  now  withered  cheek,  remembrance  interweaves : 

The  little  violet's  bright  eye  becomes,  beneath  my  gaze. 

An  eye,  now  dim,  whose  beams  had  joy  for  me  in  other  days : 

The  pale  and  modest  primrose,  sweet  breathed  harbinger  of  spring 

The  prophet  of  all  summer's  flowers,  can  now  no  gladness  bring : 

The  lily,  tulip — all  that  once  o'er  me  enchantment  threw. 

Now  only  call  up  from  their  tombs,  the  friends  who  lov'd  them  too. 

Why  do  you  crowd  upon  me  thus,  ye  old  familiar  faces  ? 

Why  are  ye  present  day  and  night,  at  evory  hour,  all  places  ? 

The  bird  upon  its  cleaving  wing  ;  the  shell  upon  the  shore  ; 

The  incense  nature  oflers  when  the  summer  shower  is  o'er ; 

The  noontide  glory  of  the  sky ;  the  moon  upon  the  sea ; 

The  clouds  when  bathed  in  sunsef  s  gold ;  or  happy  children's  glee ; 

All  these,  that  once  awoke  delight,  and  dotbed  life  with  graces, 

Now  only  call,  from  memory's  depths,  those  old  familiar  faces.        F« 
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[W  the  small  sea-bird,  called  by  sailors  as  above,  but  by  naturalists  designated  as* 
the  Stonm^  Petrel,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  rarely  seen,  except  in  blowing 
veather,  the  following  is.  the  veritable  history.] 


It  was  an  early  hour,  upon  a  day  at  the 
b^rinQiDg  of  one  of  the  early  months,  in  a 
year  not  very  far  advanced  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  the  Tiger,  East  Indiaman, 
hauled  out  of  dock,  to  commence  her  long 
and  wearisome  voyage  to  the  £1  Dorado 
of  England.  It  has  been  thought  prudent 
to  leave  thus  undefined  the  exact  period  of 
the  voyage,  as,  in  the  course  of  the  tale, 
there  may  be  occasion  to  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  certain  personages  in  it ;  and  no 
one  knows  how  many  ^^Dodsons  and 
Fog§9 "  may  be  in  the  world,  to  suggest 
to  ^e  descendants  of  the  inculpated  par- 
ties, the  idea  of  an  action  for  libel ;  ofier- 
ing  themselves  to  carry  on  the  proceedings, 
ai^  to  charge,  as  Sam  Weller  says,  <*  No- 
thing at  all  for  costs,  unless  they  get  them 
out  of  the  defendant!"  With  no  farther 
premise  than  this  explanation,  we  proceed 
ivith  our  narrative. 

The  scene  where  it  opens  is  London 
river ;  and  while  we  have  been  talking,  the 
geod  ship  Tiger  may  be  supposed  to  have 
^bowed  her  way  some  distance  down, 
borne  along  through  the  crowds  of  ship- 
ping on  either  hand,  by  the  strong  current 
of  a  spring-ebb ;  and  going  through  the 
— to  huidsmen — incomprehensible  mancBu- 
vres,  that  vessel's  ^^  tiding  it^''  up  or 
down,  present  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  those 
who  in  modem  times  hurry  from  all  parts 
of  London,  to  the  *^  Crown  and  Sceptre," 
or  '^  Ship "  at  Greenwich,  with  the  9oU 
view  and  purpose  of  eating  white-bait — 
net  to  mention  Ihe  trifling  accompani- 
ments of  turtle,  venison,  &c. 

Up  to  the  undefined  epoch  of  our  tale, 
**  John  Company,"  (as  the  Nawaubs,  Ra- 
jahs and  Soultauns  of  Leadenhall-street 
have  been  sometimes  irreverently  styled,) 
iiAver  had  sent  to  sea  a  stouter,  or  a  trim- 
mer  vessel  than  the  Tiger.  Though  built 
chiefly  for  burthen,  and  rating  at  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  thousand  tons,  the  prin- 
ciples of  speed  had  not  been  altogether 
salcriflced  in  her  eonstmction ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  dnmsy  stern,  (quaintly 
reaembiing  the  high-heeled  shoe  then  in 
fiishion,)  and  the  low  squat  bow,  that  so 
l<mg  disgraced  aatalarehitectorey  she  wa8> 


fbr  the  times,  a  sightly  craft  to  look  upon, 
and  one  to  give  as  little  opportunity  as 
possible^  to  the  &ult-finding  disposition 
then,  as  now  and  always,  evinced  by 
nautieal  critics.  Masts  and  yards  were  in 
due  proportion  and  order,  standing  rigging 
well  "set-up;"  and,  though  the  latter 
looked  altogether  more  cumbrous,  and  the 
running  rigging  presented  rather  a  more 
complicated  maze  than  would  please  a 
modem  sailor's  eye,  the  practical  seaman- 
ship of  the  day  warranted  every  block, 
rope,  stay,  shroud — nay,  every  rope-yam^ 
from  the  liends  to  the  trucks,  and  from 
the  bowsprit  end  to  the  peak  of  the  long 
latteen  yard  that  did  duty  as  a  mizen. 

The  Tiger  was  not  without  the  usual 
scene  of  confusion  along  her  deck?,  that 
vessels  leaving  port  commonly  present. 
There  were  wives — ^legal  and  illegal — 
hanging  about  and  impeding  in  their  duty, 
their  husbands  among  the  ship's  company 
— trying  to  wheedle  them  out  of  their 
"  wiU-and'power/*  to  receive  their  wages 
while  away.  There  were  Jews  looking 
after  bad  debts  ;  and  not  all  content  with 
the  end  of  the  top-sail  sheet,  which  Jack 
is  ever  conscientiously  ready  to  tender  as 
a  payment  in  full,  when  going  to  sea. 
There  were  packages,  chests,  casks,  yet 
unstowed;  spare  stores,  passenger's  lug- 
gage, &c.  &c.  yet  lying  about — and  pas- 
sengers too,  aiding  in  lumbering  the  decks 
with  themselves,  and  the  herds  of  weeping 
friends,  who  looked  on  a  voyage  to  India 
as  a  polite  S3nionym  for  a  voyage  to  the 
other  world,  and  were  accordingly  deeply 
affected  at  the  leave-takmg — more  espe- 
cially as  the  "  dear-departing "  were  so 
unreason^ible  as  to  carry  their  valuables 
along  with  them.  There  were  a  hundred 
other  things  and  persons,  and  above  all, 
and  abusing  a//,  there  were  three  mates, 
as  busy  as  the  d — ^1  in  a  gale  of  wind,  la- 
bouring to  get  matters  into  order ;  and  the 
** master,"  *f  captain,"  or  "skipper,*  (as 
merchant  commanders  are  technically,  com- 
plimentarily,  or  faadliarly  styled,)  now 
exchanging  a  word  with  the  gruffand  grim- 
visaged  pilot-*now  rattiing  out  a  eood 
sovnd  oatfi  to  dear  tte  way  fer  some  nesh 
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exhortation  to  his  subordinates — now  again 
snabbing  a  male  passenger,  or  answering 
a  lady  with  most  blunt  and  crabbed  ease 
and  suavity  of  manner. 

"  Damn  my  wig !"  cried  the  first  mate, 
Mrith  great  emphasis,  particularly  upon  the 
possessive  pronoun ;  doubtless  lest  he  should 
for  a  moment  be  thought  to  damn  any 
body  else's  wig :  "  here's  this  bloody  thun- 
dering old  woman  right  in  my  way  again ! 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  old  Mother  Slue-t he- 
wind  I  d — ^m — e  if  I  dont  berth  you  on  the 
main-top- tressle- trees,  to  look  out  for 
squalls,  if  so  be  as  you  come  athwart  hawse 
of  me  again  I*' 

The  party  addressed  received  this  speech 
with  extreme  philosophy,  merely  looking 
up  at  the  speaker  on  recovering  her  balance, 
which  his  stumbling  over  her  had  deranged. 
Perhaps  she  was  too  deaf  to  catch  his 
meaning — ^though  there  was  a  look  in  the 
comer  of  her  bleared  eyes  that  belied  the 
supposition.  Whether  she  was  or  no,  she 
continued  to  smoke  her  dudeen^  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened. 

**  There's  Dunnage  at  the  old  woman 
affain,"  said  the  third  mate,  jeeringly ; 
" lie's  80  fond  of  her  that  he's  always  fetch- 
ing her  up  on  one  tack  or  the  other,  ever 
since  she  came  aboard  I'm  blest  but  he'll 
make  a  splice  of  it  with  her  at  last  T' 

"  Aye,  aye,  laugh  and  joke  away,  Dick 
Boebin — see  that  you  dont  laugh  to  ano- 
ther tune  before  long ;"  was  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  second  officer  of  the  ship,  a 
rugged  and  black-faced  old  sea-dog,  who 
just  then  came  up  the  main -hatch  way. 
"  It's  my  opinion  both  you  and  Mr.  Dun- 
nage would  do  well  to  steer  clear  of  that 
old  woman,  as  may  be  you'll  find  to  your 
cost,  if  you  don't  look  out." 

**  Troth,  thin,  it  would  be  well  for  thim 
both,  Misther  Doubleblock,"  said  a  young 
man,  one  of  the  detachment  of  soldiers 
aboard,  "  to  take  the  advice  of  a  studdy, 
risponsible  man  like  you,  and  not  be  goin' 
on  wid  their  thncks  to  the  poor  and  the 
ould,  lettin'  alone  my  own  mother — and 
for  all  they're  great  people  here,  there's 
one  in  the  ship  wont  stand  such  thrate- 
ment  to  her,  and  that's  myself,  Patrick 
Carey !" 

What  answers  this  valorous  declaration 
would  have  received,  cannot  now  be  known, 
for  ere  there  was  time  for  even  one  oath 
from  Dunnage  or  Roebin,  the  skipper 
burat  in  with  a  volley : 

"  D and  W st  all  your    eyes 

and  limbs,  and  bl— *»t  your  souls  to 
--—!  what  the  infernal  — —  are  ye  at, 


down  there  in  the  waist,  jawing  away,  and 
work  to  be  done !  By  the  &c,  &C.,  &c.  I 
m  make  some  of  ye  jump  out  of  your 
skins,  if  ye  bring  me  down  among  ye  l" 

A  shot  among  crockery  never  made 
greater  scatter,  than  this  delicate  worded 
adjuration  among  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed;  the  mates,  and  the  soldier, 
and  the  men  who  had  gathered  to  see  the 
row,  went  all  off  at  once,  at  various  tan- 
gents ;  all,  save  and  except  the  old  woman, 
still  puffing  away  at  her  blackened  and 
smoke-stained  stump  of  a  pipe. 

There  she  sat,  and  puffed  away  through 
every  reach  of  the  river,  like  one  of  the 
thousand  steam  boats  of  our  times,  with 
the  exception  of  not  running  into  vessels 
and  over  wherries,  as  is  the  facetious  cus- 
tom of  modem  steamers.  And  thus  mat- 
ters went  on,  until  Gravesend  was  passed, 
and  the  ship  was  not  far  from  sea-reach, 
when,  lamentable  to  relate,  the  commander 
of  the  soldiers  on  boaixl  got  sea-sick. 

i«  Oh — h — h !"  groaned  he— looking 
piteously  towards  the  skipper,  <<  put  me 
ashore,  I  pray ;  I  wont  stay  if  I  were  to 
be  made  a  general  to-morrow  !" 

The  answer  this  application  received 
from  the  sea-captain  was  not  as  favoraUe 
as  it  might  be — ^particularly  as  it  was  ac- 
companied by  a  suppressed,  yet  sufficiently 
audible,  and  rather  fervent  wish,  for  tlie 
speedy  perdition  to  all  etemity  of  each  and 
every  person  and  thing  connected  with  the 
land  forces  of  the  British  empire.  This 
was  not  in  itself  very  consolatory ;  but  the 
matter  was  made  worse  by  the  military 
hero's  perceiving,  that  the  old  woman  was 
sneering  and  grinning  with  her  toothless 
gums,  at  his  distressed  plight.  On  her  at 
least  bethought  he  could  vent  his  irritation, 
but  was  very  near  reckoning  without  his 
host  Paddy  Carey  came  up  to  defend  his 
interesting  parent  once  more — even  against 
his  officer  if  need  were ;  and  it  might  have 
gone  hard  with  all  parties,  had  not  the  com- 
mander, just  in  the  nick  of  time,  felt  a  re- 
turn of  the  necessity  he  had  already  been 
under,  of  *^  casting  up  his  accounts,"  whick 
he  accordingly  ditl,  most  punctually  and 
fully,  though  grievously  9gainst  his  wilL 

"  Yerrathin,  mother,  woiddn't  it  be  fitter 
for  an  ould  woman  like  you  to  be  sayin^ 
your  prayers,  an'  we  goin'  out  upon  the 
salt  ocean ;  a'most  like  goin'  to  the  other 
world  ?"  said  Paddy,  when  he  and  the  old 
lady  were  alone :  ^<  than  for  you  to  be 
pnttin'  the  people  here  agin  you,  an' 
drivin'  them  wild  with  your  quare  ways  ?" 

<<  Howld  yer  tongue,  Paddy,  I  bid  ye  V* 
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was  the  gracious  answer.  "  Don't  meddle 
or  make  with  what  doesn't  eonsarn  you  !*' 
"  Doesn't  eonsarn  me ;  ah,  thin,  do  you 
hear  this ;  why  wouldn't  it  eonsarn  me  to 
see  them  thratin'  you  ill — shure  wouldn't  I 
be  worse  than  a  naygur  to  stand  by  an' 

let  them 

•*Once  more,  Paddy,  howld  your  tongue, 
I  bid  ye !  what  care  I  for  thini  an'  their 
threatnin's,  Vm  on  my  mission — an'  if  I 
wom't,  haven't  I  paid  my  passage,  an' 
the  d — ^1  a  finger  daur  they  lay  on  me,  an' 
if  they  did,  maybe  there's  the  maues  to 
make  them  rue  it." 

^  Oh  mother,  mother !  it's  there  I  think 
you're  crazed  fairly — ever  a  talkin'  of  yer 
missiony  an'  such  strange  things,  as  the 
like  of  me  never  heard ;  shure  an  ould 
head  ought  to  carry  more  sinse  in  it  than 
that'' 

*^  Silence,  boy,  and  lave  me  I  lave  me 
if  ye're  wise — or  I'll  put  that  upon  ye,  au' 
upon  your  Nora  there  that  you're  so  fond 
of,  that  will  teach  you  not  to  meddle  where 
you're  not  wantin'. " 

A  scowl  black  as  night,  and  not  at  all 
tending  to  improve  the  expression  of  the 
hag's  ghastly  eyes,  aided  the  effect  of  her 
words  in  driving  back  her  son  to  the  side 
of  his  poor  little  wife.  She  was  a  timid, 
young  creature,  now  for  the  first  time  on 
her  travels  from  her  native  Clogheen, 
where  Paddy, 

**  As  brisk  9A  a  bee  and  as  light  as  a  fairy  !'* 
had  first  met  Sergeant  Snap,  as  the  old 
song  informs  us,  and  enlisted  with  him,  to 
the  utter  despair  of  the  maids,  wives,  and 
widows  of  that  good  town.*  Thither  Paddy 
bad  returned  to  look  for  a  wife  for  himself, 
and  it  was  probable  he  had  made  a  good 
choice,  for  Nora  Carey  was  pretty,  and 
merry-hearted,  and  good,  and  very  fond  of 
him,  and  very  anxious  to  be  fond  of  her 
mother-in-law.  But  that  respectable  old 
gentlewoman  seemed  rather  inclined  to 
cut  the  acquaintance. 

Three  long  weeks  out,  and  the  good 
ship  Tiger  was  but  half  way  down  chan- 
nel ;  after  having  been  knocked  about  and 
buffeted  sorely  by  the  unruly  elements, 
and  the  people  and  passengers  were  grum- 
bling and  growling  at  their  ill  luck.  Three 
long  weeks  more,  and  she  was  yet  only  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  now  the  growling 
and  grumbling  were  furious,  and  every 
one  was  beginning  to  think  there  was  a 
fOe  upon  them,  luid  to  guess  at  what  had 
brofight  it  down. 

^Mhave  it,  I  have  it  T  shouted  Dun- 
nage^ the  first  DM^ei ''  it's  tht  ol4  woffiiuw«i 


it's  the  old  witch  aft  there  at  the  gang- 
way !" 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Dick  Roebin,  "there 
a'nt  no  such  things  as  witches  now-a-days, 
and  there's  nothing  about  that  'ere  old 
'oman  but  that  she's  as  ugly  a  faggot  as 
ever  I  laid  my  precious  eyes  on.  What 
say  you,  Doubleblock,  you  were  at  sea 
before  either  of  us  was  bom.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  witch,  or  is  that  old  'oman 
one?" 

"  I  says  nothing— it  maybe  that  I  have, 
and  that  she  is  one  too — ^but  I  don't  want 
to  bring  her  anger  on  myself,  so  Til  e'en 
keep  a  stopper  over  my  slack  jaw,  for  least 
said  is  soonest  mended.  Only  this  I  says, 
as  how  I  don't  know  what  them  birds  are 
doing.  Man  and  boy  I  have  been  at  sea 
these  two  and  forty  years,  and  never  saw 
them  till  this  trip !" 

The  hearers  looked  up  as  the  man  spoke, 
and  saw  plainly  enough  vast  flights  of  sm^l 
birds,  hovering  along  the  lee  quarter,  and 
in  the  ship's  wake,  and  skimming  here  and 
there  with  great  rapidity.  All  now  recol- 
lected having  seen  those  birds  continually, 
during  the  past  weeks  of  bad  weather,  and 
all  wondered  no  one  had  spoken  of  them 
before  that  moment. 

"By !  she's  talking  to  them— she's 

talking  to  them  I"  shouted  several  voices 
at  once. 

And  the  old  woman  was  talking  to  the 
birds.  Her  lips  were  moving,  and  her 
withered  features  working,  and  strange 
guttural  sounds  heard  from  her,  which  no 
one  could  make  anything  of,  save  Dick 
Roebin,  who  was  always  trying  to  joke, 
and  who  swore  they  were  "  the  devil's  own 
language."  Meantime  the  birds  kept 
whirring  and  ducking,  and  diving  about 
her  head,  and  near  her  ears,  as  though 
anxious  to  say  their  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion in  private,  and  ever  and  anon  they  all 
would  rise  and  flit  away  far  around,  when 
the  old  hag  threw  her  lean  arms  into  the 
air. 

"  Oh,  Paddy,  darlin',"  whispered  poor 
Nora,  clinging  to  her  husband,  and  drop- 
ping her  little  head  on  his  arm,  and  turning 
her  sweet  eyes  up  to  his  face ;  "  oh,  thin, 
isn't  a  wondher  what  you're  mother  is  at, 
talkin'  like,  to  thim  strange  lookin'  birds, 
and  they  too  coming  round  her  all  one  as 
if  'twas  pets  she  had,?" 

«  Pets !"  returned'  Paddy  Carey,  after 
snatching  a  kiss  when  nobody  was  looking; 
<*thrue  for  you,  Nora  machree,  it's  pets 
they  are^  and  the  quare  pets  too,  and 
more  betol^u  she  calls  them  her  d^w9t 
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when  dear  knows,  it's  only  you  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  her  chicken,  if  she  didn't 
call  me  one  too,  though  fhith  'twould  be 
the  tough  chicken  Fd  make,  anyhow." 

•*  Oh  Paddy,  Paddy — run— run — see  if 
the  Captain  hasn't  got  a  gun  in  his  hand, 
and  he*s  goin'  to  shoot  your  mother — oh 
voe  I  Paddy  run,  run  I" 

«  By  the  powers  of  Moll  Kelly,  it  11  be 
the  sore  gun  for  him,  if  he  pulls  a  trigger," 
roared  Paddy,  darting  aft  to  frustrate  the 
seeming  murderous  intent.  But  the  Cap- 
tain did  not  quite  so  much  thirst  for  blood ; 
he  had  been  just  gratif3'ing  a  different 
thirst  with  a  glass  of  stiff  grog,  ("  N.N.  W. 
northerly,"  as  the  steward  who  mixed  and 
tasted  it  could  testify,)  when  the  first  mate 
had  shewn  him  the  old  woman  talking  to 
her  feathered  friends.  Whereupon  he  in- 
stantly dismissed  the  cabin  boy  with  a 
kick  down  below  for  a  gun,  and  rewarding 
the  lad  with  another  kick  on  his  return,  took 
the  weapon  and  fired  right  into  the  thickest 
of  the  birds  I 

U  ever  screaming  was  heard  by  mortal 
ears,  it  was  then.  There  was  a  scream 
from  the  first  mate,  who  tumbled  flat  on 
the  deck,  with  both  his  hands  clasped  on 
his  nose,  the  tip  of  which  had  been  shot 
off,  it  having  unfortunately  been  in  the 
way.  There  was  a  scream  from  the  old 
woman,  but  in  anger,  not  fear  or  pain. 
There  were  screams  from  the  creiT,  who 
thought  Dunnage  had  been  shot  dead.  And 
there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  up- 
wards, of  horrid  screams  coming  from  where 
nobody  knew,  and  mixed  with  fell  shouts 
of  fiei^sh  laughter.  Meantime  the  birds 
were  quite  uninjured,  and  kept  swooping, 
and  circling,  and  skimming  about  just  as 
before ;  and  two  of  them  even  brushed 
across  the  skipper's  face,  as  if  to  flout  him 
with  his  blind  gunnery.  One  other  scream 
we  forgot  to  mention,  and  that  was  from 
Nora,  who  fainted  dead  away  in  her  hus- 
band's arms ;  but  Paddy  Carey  soon  brought 
her  to  with  a  kiss,  and  a  bucket  of  saltwater. 

Several  weeks  more  rolled  over,  and  the 
stout  Indiaman  was  still  beset  by  storms 
and  fold  weather,  as  never  had  ship  been 
before,  according  to  her  crew's  (pinion. 
Another  opinion  of  theirs  was,  that  never 
had  ship  been  so  beset  by  an  <M  woman, 
and  they  were  not  far  wrong.  <*  Mother 
Carey,"  (as  sh^  was  called  aboard,)  had, 
from  being  at  ftrst  only  treated  with  con- 
tempt as  a  bore  and  an  incumbrance— then 
avoided  as  a  witch — now  come  to  be  looked 
upon  wi4h  borroPy  awe,  and  fear.  But  eke 
looied  to  treat  the  different  opuMiw  ef 


her  shipmates  wHh  eqnsl  kiMtolreM^; 
keeping  herself  constantly  apart  and  alode, 
save  for  the  company  of  her  attentire 
"chickens."  Meantime  it  was  remarked 
that  those  who  had  given  her  offence,  had 
not  escaped  without  punishment,  notwith- 
standing  her  seeming  indiflerence  i  and  okl 
Donbleblock,  the  second  mate,  waxed  im- 
portant as  he  found  his  prediction  verified. 

"  Aye,  aye  !"  he  would  say,  "  I  told  yom 
all  how  it  would  be.  I  told  yon  even  before 
we  lefl  the  river,  that  you'd  best  let  that 
old  woman  alone,  but  nobody  minded  me^ 
and  see  what's  come  of  it !  There's  Mr» 
Dunnage  was  always  at  her,  and  then 
thought  to  be  at  them  birds  of  hers,  and  he 
has  paid  for  it,  with  the  loss  of  his  nose, 
and  the  fag-end  of  a  charge  of  shot  stnck 
in  both  cheeks,  like  a  man  in  the  small- 
pox. Then  there's  Dick  Roebin— >he 
wouldn't  take  the  word  of  a  man  old  enotigh 
to  be  his  father — ^he  wouldn't  fear  anything, 
not  he,  but  would  be  skylarking  with  her, 
and  how  is  he  now? — broken  his  leg  with 
a  fall  from  the  poop.  Then  the  sogers 
officer  there,  Captain  Heelball,  he  couldn't 
keep  from  luffing  athwart  hawse  of  hertoo, 
and  hasn't  he  tumbled  down  the  after  hatch- 
way, and  nigh  hand  started  his  stern-post." 

<«  Sartinly,  Mr.  Doubleblock  's  right  so 
far,"  said  a  seaman,  "  but  how  is  it,  sif» 
that  the  skipper  hasn't  had  anything  hap- 
pen him  yet,  and  he  was  as  bad  to  the 
ould  woman  and  her  chickens  as  any  one  ?" 

"  We  haven't  seen  the  end  of  It  y«l, 
bo!"  replied  the  second  mate  smrHly; 
"  wait  a  while,  and  youll  see  it  'ill  turn 
out  as  I  said." 

They  had  not  long  to  wait*  Thesk!|q»er 
just  then  came  on  deck,  after  bowsing  ap 
his  jib  pretty  taught,  or  in  common  Eng- 
lish, drinking  pretty  conside-ably,  and  was 
in  as  bad  a  humour  as  need  be,  being  al- 
ways cross  in  his  cups,  and  his  temper  not 
improved  lately,  by  the  various  mischances 
he  had  met  since  leaving  England.  In  this 
amiable  mood  it  was  lucky  for  his  men  he 
found  an  object  to  attack  in  the  old  womatt, 
who  was  as  usual  "  coUoguin^  away,  as 
her  son  Paddy  phrased  it,  with  the  strange 
birds. 

<*  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  you  infernal  old 
hag,"  said  he,  with  many  curses,  "  FU 
make  a  clear  ship  of  you  soon  enough,  if 
this  goes  on ;  so  look  sharp,  will  you,  and 
mumble  your  prayers  backwards  once 
more,  and  send  those  imps  of  chiekeas  eC 
yours  back  to  h — ,  and  get  us  good  ir«** 
ther,  or  by  the  &e.  ftc  &c«  yon'U  feed  the 
fishes  ere  you're  an  hour  oMsrr 
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**  Ifmty  &ot  m^  rude  man,  oor  these 
py  spirits  and  mimstersr  croaked  the 
higf  ''  we  will  leave  you  indeed,  when 
the  due  time  arrives,  but  woe  to  this  ship 
and  all  in  it,  if  we  leave  it  earlier !" 

"By  — !  but  you  go  at  once  V  roared 
the  skij[^[>^9  running  at  her  with  a  hand- 
^ike,  but  the  blow  he  aimed  fell  not  on 
ker^but  on  the  head  and  brawny  shoulders 
of  Paddy  Carey,  who  had  leaped  before 
her,  and  slipped  and  fell  ere  he  could  throw 
up  his  arm  as  a  guard.  He  lay  motionless, 
and  Nora  ran,  sereaming  wildly,  to  throw 
herself  on  him,  imprecating  Divine  ven- 
geance on  the  murderer. 

**  Aye,  scream  and  howl,  foolish  girl," 
soaked  her  hateful  mother-in-law,  *'  and 
have  not  I  a  right  to  scream  and  howl  too, 
for  he  ia  ny  son;  but  I  do  not,  for  he 
denied  my  power  and  deserved  punish- 
Bient  1  Yet  shall  he  not  die,  nor  shall  the 
wretch  who  struek  him  escape  vengeance 
for  the  deed." 

At  the  wc^s  the  Bkipper  rushed  again 
•t  her,  but  just  then  a  topping  sea  bounded 
in  over  the  bulwarks  right  upon  him, 
knocking  him  down  and  washing  him  aft 
with  the  fury  of  a  torrent.  The  same  sea 
washed  Paddy  Carey  aft  too,  till  the  com- 
panion-hatch brought  him  i^,  just  as  the 
•oosing  of  the  water  had  brought  him  to, 

^*  Murder  alive !"  was  his  first  ejacula- 
tion, ^  what  a  taste  for  swimmin'  I  have, 
and  with  my  head  swimmin'  as  well  as  my- 
•elf;  from  that  little  twig  of  the  captain's. 
Nora,  avourneen,  dry  those  pretty  eyes 
of  yours— sure  there's  nothin'  the  matter 
with  me,  that  a  kiss  from  you  wont  cure." 

The  remedy  was  tried — three  or  four 
times  over,  to  ensure  its  success ;  and  then, 
Paddy,  like  a  good  Christian,  lent  a  hand 
to  pick  up  the  skipper,  who  had  got  a 
knock  on  the  head  himself,  and  was  sense- 
less in  his  turn,  and  bleeding  profusely. 
*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Still  raging  seas,  and  thunder,  and  blast- 
ing lightning,  and  howling  winds,  and 
clMfcOS-like  storm,  till  ship  and  crew  alike 
were  neariy  worn  out  ^  the  vessel  weakened 
and  ^aken  in  her  timbers  and  whole 
frame— -planks  yawning  at  the  seams, 
de€kB  opening,  sails  split  and  spars  sprung, 
—the  men  fainting  from  loss  of  nightly 
rest,  and  unusual  and  almost  unintermit- 
ting  labour  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind. 
One  thing  alone  yet  upheld  their  sinking 
^Mrits^-tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
kaown  to  be  not  far  distant — not  indeed 
until  more  than  twice  the  usual  time  of  the 
pasaagt  had  elapsed^  but  still  they  wei'e 


Hearing  it,  and  there  might  look  for  some 
repose.  That  repose  was  soon  likely  to  be 
enhanced  still  more  in  value  ;  for,  from  the 
time  that  an  observation,  which  a  chance 
gleam  of  the  sun  had  allowed  to  get,  had 
announced  the  neighbourhood  of  the  land, 
the  elements  seem^  to  redouble  their  vio- 
lence, till  the  stoutest  seaman's  heart 
almost  withered  within  him.  Yet  still  the 
old  woman  held  mysterious  converse  with 
her  strange  visitants,  and  muttered  and 
shrieked  with  the  wildest  shriekings  of  the 
storm — ^tossed  and  waved  her  long  lean 
arms  and  skinny  hands  to  the  circling  birds. 
Those  had  much  diroinishedin  number  since 
their  first  ill-omened  presence  had  been 
remarked.  Since  then,  at  various  times, 
and  in  various  directions,  portions  of  them 
had  winged  their  flight  away,  and  returned 
not — sent  by  the  old  woman,  as  Double- 
block  sagely  inferred  and  declared,  to 
tenant  distant  seas,  there  to  hover  round 
the  distressed  mariner  in  seasons  of 
tempest,  even  as  they  and  their  consorts 
had  already  done  to  the  inmates  of  the 
Tiger.  The  same  grave  authority,  for 
such  was  old  Doubleblock  now  considered, 
ever  since  bis  last  prediction  had  been 
realized,  further  declared  to  his  attentive 
auditory  on  the  forecastle,  that  he  looked 
to  their  being  speedily  rid  of  the  old  wo- 
man altogether. 

"  For  now,"  said  he,  **  she  has  fairly 
boxed  the  compass,  all  but  one  point — 
sending  her  birds  away,  with  secret  sailing 
orders,  no  doubt,  to  the  sun,  yet  done  it 
is,  for  of  the  two  flocks  that  remained 
yesterday  morning,  one  went  away  in  the 
evening,  right  N.  and  by  £.,  and  she*ll 
back  into  due  N.  presently,  and  then  good 
bye  to  her,  and  to  the  last  of  them  out- 
landish birds." 

"  What  sayest  thou — ^what  sayest  thou  t" 
screamed  the  old  woman,  turning  sharp 
upon  the  astounded  Doubleblock,  and 
peering  into  his  blank  broad  face :  **  thou 
would'st  be  rid  of  these  birds — ^these  birds 
of  mine,  commissioned  from  henceforth  to 
give  note  and  warning  of  the  coming  tem- 
pest to  thy  brethren  of  the  sea !  well  is  it 
for  thee,  the  rash  wish  is  not  heard.  / 
go,  indeed,  not  again  to  be  seen  by  mortal 
eye,  but  these  shall  henceforth,  even  to 
the  end  of  time,  be  seen  upon  the  waters, 
and  be  known  as  mine  I" 

As  she  ended,  and  ere  even  her  son 
Paddy  could  say  one  word,  or  ask  whi- 
ther ^e  purposed  going,  a  squall,  fiercer 
than  any  yet  felt,  burst  upon  the  ship,  amid 
tremendbotts  peab  of  thunder^  and  ULnding 
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flashes  of  lightning.  Away  like  reeds 
went  the  three  topmasts  at  once,  and  to 
leeward  they  hung,  witli  their  snils,  rig- 
ging, and  gear  in  inextricable  confusion  ; 
endangering  the  lower  masts  by  their 
weight,  and  keeping  the  ship  down  on  her 
side.  Many  of  the  men  had  been  tem- 
porarily stunned  by  the  lightning,  or  ham- 
pered by  falling  rigging  and  light  spars, 
that  had  broke  adih't,  and  thus  had  per- 
chance the  fate  of  the  good  ship  Tiger 
been  speedily  sealed,  had  not  the  wind  at 
that  moment  fallen  flat  all  at  once,  and  the 
sea,  after  one  or  two  clean  sweeps  over  her, 
begun  to  abate  with  magical  rapidity.  At 
the  same  time  the  clouds  parted  overhead, 
and  the  sun,  brilliant  and  gorgeous  as  none 
aboard  had  seen  him  since  they  sailed, 
broke  out  from  a  clear,  blue  sky,  and  shone 
warmly  and  cheerily  down  upon  the  drip- 
ping mass  of  confusion  aboard  the  India- 
man,  below  and  aloft. 

Where  was  the  old  woman — where  was 
the  old  woman  ?  Gone  with  her  birds ! 
They  indeed  only  for  a  time,  for  just  as 
she  said,  they  have  ever  since  re-appeared 
in  blowing  weather.  But  she,  as  she  also 
said,^^  eveVf  at  least  up  to  our  day  there 
has  been  no  further  account  of  her.  Some 
of  the  Tiger's  people  judged  that  she  had 
been  washed  overboard,  and  so  drowned ; 
but  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  second 
mate,  old  Doubleblock,  averred,  that  just 
as  the  topmasts  were  carried  away,  he  saw 
her  skir  oif  over  the  waters,  with  her 
"  chickens"  around  her,  shaping  a  course 
due  north,  until  a  foul  squall  struck  and 


threw  her  over  on  her  beam-ends.  An 
amiable  feeling  of  modesty  induced  him 
to  veil  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  when 
he  looked  again,  there  was  nothing  visible 
but  the  squall  dealing  off,  and  the  foam- 
streaked  billows  sparkling  in  the  sun,  as 
they  settled  down  to  most  unwonted  re- 
pose. 

The  tale  is  told.  The  rest  of  the  voy- 
age was  pleasant  and  favourable,  as  were 
the  after  fortunes  of  Paddy  Carey  and  his 
much-loved  Nora.  The  skipper  of  the 
Indiaman  recovered  from  his  severe  hurt, 
and  some  people  said  he  afterwards  drank 
a  little  less  than  was  his  former  habit,  but 
we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  the  report. 
Dick  Roebin's  arm  was  soon  well,  and  he 
as  gay  as  ever,  though  not  so  fond  of  teaz- 
ing  old  women.  l3unnage  got  a  small 
pension  for  his  wounds,  having  persuaded 
the  company  they  were  received  in  their 
service ;  and  Captain  Heelball  got  inva- 
lided and  so  sent  home.  As  for  Double- 
block  he  was  ever  afterwards  looked  upon 
as  a  conjurer.  And,  in  parting  with  the 
reader,  we  beg,  if  he  have  any  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  our  tale,  to  refer  him  to  the 
family  records  of  those  who  figure  in  it-* 
to  the  archives  of  the  East  India  Company 
— and  to  any  one  who  has  ever  been  even 
a  week  at  sea :  for  it  would  be  singular, 
indeed,  if  in  our  changeable  clime  one 
could  be  at  sea  so  long  without  meeting 
foul  weather — that  weather  duly  heralded 
and  presaged  by  the  appearance  of  *'  Mo- 
ther Carey's  chickens." 

J.  O. 


SONNETS  TO  SLEEP. 
*<iiook  on  tiiU  picture,  and  on  ^ioi.*' 


I  do  not  love  thee,  cruel  Sleep  !     To  me 
Thou  art  a  ^tepdame,  and  bestowcst  more 
Than  half  my  righttiil  due  to  swell  the  store 
Of  thine  own  favoured  children.     Oft  I  see. 
Without  one  single  hour  voucbsufed  by  thee, 
The  hve  long:  night  wear  tediously  away. 
And  morn  replace  it  with  her  sober  grey ; 
And  then  thou  com*8t,  as  if  in  mockery, 
(While   others  rise   refreshed,  and    Imste   to 

breathe 
The  balmy  air,)  and  layest  thy  poppy  wreath 
Upon  my^  brow ;  then  sudden  slumbers  steep 
My  wearied  frame,  but  ghastly  dreams  arise. 
Calling  the  loved  and  lost  before  mine  eyes. 
Till  drowned  in  tears  I  wake,  nor  pray  for  further 

sleep  I 


If. 

Wittely  thou  said'st,  O  Sancho,  <<  Blest  be  Sleep, 

And  he,  its  first  inventor !    Litke  a  cloak. 

It  wraps  one  round."     Words  which,  tho'  ligbUjr 

spoke. 
Do  yet  contain  a  meaning  true  and  deep. 
Now,  as  I  feel  its  soothing  influence  creep 
Over  my  frame,  from  ilhicss  weak  and  worn, 
I  hail  it,  as  the  mariner  forlorn 
Might  hail  the  beacon  blazing  from  the  steep, 
(/hceringhis  soul  with  promise  of  return 
To  that  dear  home  where  all  he  loves  the  best. 
His  babes,  his  mother,  and  his  trembling  wife. 
Are  wearying  heaven  with  prayers  to  guard  Uis  Ufe» 
And  lead  him  safely  to  that  i^ace  of  rest ! 
Come  thou  to  me,  sw^et  Sleep,  and  lull  me  oa 

thy  breast  r  L.N.F.  ; 
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LEGENDS  OF  CONNAUGHT* 


It  were  difficult  to  name  any  region  of 
Europe,  or  at  least  of  her  Majesty's  domi- 
nions, where  an  author's  chances  of  pa- 
tronage would  appear  to  be  more  precarious 
than  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Connaught. 
Not,  indeed,  that  in  the  animate  or  inani- 
mate endowments  of  nature,  in  genius — or 
the  materials  for  genius  to  work  on — ^it  is 
in  any  respect  deficient.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Bolder,  more  varied,  or  more  ro- 
mantic scenery  exists  not  in  any  part  of 
Ireland ;  more  wonderful  vicissitudes  of 
history  hath  none  of  our  provinces  known, 
nor  do  brighter  traits  of  glory  beam 
from  the  pages  of  any  remaining  portion  of 
our  mutilated  annals :  greater  store  of 
legend,  more  thrilling  and  pathetic  har- 
mony of  ballad  and  song,  cannot  be  found 
in  our  green  island,  than  meet  us  in  every 
district  of  that  wild  and  beautiful,  though 
misgoverned,  ill-cultivated,  and  compara- 
tively desolate  country,  which  lies  be- 
yond the  Shannon.  Go  where  he  will 
the  wayfarer  is  often  led  by  charms  of 
this  kind,  to  linger,  not  unwillingly,  even 
in  many  a  dreary  scene  ;  or  pleasanter  to 
tell  of,  after  a  long  day's  wandering  by  lake 
or  ocean,  or  toilful  climbing  of  cliff  and 
mountain,  to  while  away  many  a  happy 
hour  by  the  peasant's  rude,  but  cheery  and 
hospitable  fire-side ;  beguiled  of  all  fatigue, 
and  wrapt  in  dreams  of  strange  enchant- 
ment by  stories,  whether  of  the  older  or 
the  later  times,  alike  romantic  and  exciting. 
Improbable,  too,  might  any  one  term 
them,  who  knew  not  our  people  and  their 
freaks ;  though,  to  a  listener  of  discern- 
ment, the  very  strangeness  of  the  incidents 
might  be  a  pledge  for  their  truth  ;  exceed- 
ing, as  they  often  do,  in  all  their  minute 
miraculousuess  of  caprice  and  passion,  any- 
thing that  even  the  untiring,  unhesitating, 
irrepressible  Irish  fancy  could  have  con- 
ceived, untaught  by  the  more  startling 
seriousness  of  deeds  that  were  done  in  the 
land,  and  seen  of  high  and  low,  as  now 
they  live  in  a  faithful  record,  on  the  lips 
of  young  and  old. 

But  for  all  that,  with  all  this  living 
literature  of  passion  and  memory  and  song, 
the  demand  for  printed  books  in  Connaught 


is  exceedingly  limited,  and  the  prospect  of 
success  to  any  native  author  so  cheerless^ 
that,  imtil  Mr.  Archdeacon  tried  the  experi- 
ment, we  believe,  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  had  hardly  entered  the  mind  of  even 
the  most  sanguine  speculator  on  the  spirit 
and  good  nature  of  his  countrymen.  TimeSt 
however,  are  changing  fast,  and  it  would 
be  unfair  to  quarrel  with  Connaught  for 
being  only  a  little  behind  hand  in  the 
career  of  improvement.  That  province  ia 
still  more  visibly  in  a  state  of  transition 
than  any  other  part  of  Ireland ;  we  cannot, 
we  ought  not  to  expect  from  it,  at  present, 
that  activity  in  the  cultivation  of  a  lan- 
guage scarcely  yet  naturalized  among  the 
people,  or  that  endeavour,  in  spite  of  the 
sameness  of  speech,  to  build  up,  even  in 
that  alien  tongue,  a  literature  distinct  from 
that  of  England,  which  is  beginning  so 
honourably  to  distinguish  the  more  modern- 
ized parts  of  Ireland. 

For  creditable  to  us,  with  all  their  draw- 
backs, those  tardy  efforts  must  be  deemed* 
That  the  spread  of  English  books  among 
us,  will  anglicize  our  people  to  a  lament- 
able degree,  is  one  of  those  bitter  truths 
which  there  is  no  concealing  nor  denying. 
'Tis  one  large,  though  not  altogether  over- 
whelming item  in  the  catalogue  of  deteriora- 
tions, to  which  for  their  sins  (of  omission  ; 
or  virtues,  perhaps,  of  commission),  the 
Irish  people  have  been  doomed.  Deteriora- 
tion, degradation,  decay,  'tis  like  enough  to 
prove,  even  though,  on  admitting  us  to  the 
world  work-house,  the  cosmopolitan  over- 
seers should  cast  our  rags  into  the  kennel, 
and  give  us  whole  clothes  to  be  base  in, 
and  bid  our  homeless  hearts  be  cheered, 
while  they  fill  our  stomachs  by  contract. 
Piteous  enough  is  the  prospect,  nor  likely 
to  be  made  worse  by  foreboding  it :  let  it 
rather  stimulate  us  to  exertion,  while  yet 
there  is  time  for  it,  or  use  in  it ;  let  us 
rather  strain  every  nerve  to  avert  the  hor- 
rid fate,  and  perhaps  as  we  do  so,  the  rays 
of  hopes  till  then  concealed,  will  shine  with 
unexpected  light  upon  our  desperate  toil. 
One  thing  in  our  favour  (though  not 
without  its  sinister  influences,  by  conta- 
gion of  that  very  deficiency)  is,  that  the 
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literature  of  England,  as  at  present  aocu- 
mnlatedy  extensive  and  diversified  though 
it  be,  is,  except  in  its  stupidest  follies,  very 
farfrombeingtruly  national.  The  inspiration 
of  almost  all  that  is  good  and  genuine  in  it, 
hasbeenHebrew,Norman,aassical,French, 
l^auish,  Irish,  Seotch,  German,  European  ; 
anything  and  everything  but  Anglo-Saxon 
or  Londino-oockney.  It  is  the  literature  of 
the  (at  all  times  far  too  numerous  and 
powerful)  upper  classes  of  a  country, 
-where,  for  all  the  evidence  that  remains  of 
it,  the  lower  classes  have  never  had  a  lite- 
rature :  such  a  literature,  we  mean,  in 
legend  and  superstition ;  in  story  and  song ; 
in  popular  pastime  and  popukur  unity ;  in 
all-pervading  pride  and  joy  of  national  re- 
miniscence; in  firm  tradition  of  antique 
observance ;  in  unsurrendered  strength  of 
self-respecting  simpleness,  (the  literature 
not  of  books  only,  but  of  thoughts  and 
feelings,  of  habits  and  virtues,  of  memo- 
ries and  hopes,)  as  every  other  people  of 
Europe,  without  exception,  even  to  the 
Feroe  Islanders,  the  serfs  of  Russia  and 
Hungary,  or  the  outcasts  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  have  possessed  from  an  early 
period ;  and  still,  despite  of  all  their  losses, 
largely  retain  by  inheritance. 

In  all  such  countries,  too,  as  can  boast  of 
i^at  more  nolisbed  and  formalized  litera* 
tnre,  wUch  is  ranged  on  •helves  and 
buried  in  the  cataoemba  called  Ubraries^ 
this  mast  of  traditional  thought  and  feel** 
ing,  this  eoral  relic>  ages  a*gathenn^  of  « 
hundred  million  hewrts,  has  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  basis  of  the  later  stroeture.  But 
with  the  literature  of  England  it  is  as  much 
the  contrary,  as  was,  perhaps^  possible  in 
this  world,  or  in  such  ages  oS  the  world* 
Even  the  ricketty  Roman  literature,  so  £ur 
as  we  can  judge  of  it ;  from  the  annals  of 
Ennius,  throu^  theprizepoems  of  Virgiland 
the  stoic  fopperies  of  Seneca,  down  to  the 
declamations  of  Claudian  and  the  pedan- 
tries of  Ausonius ;  was  deeply  rootedinthe 
national  character.  Though  late-planted, 
stunted  and  sterile,  it  was  yet  embedded  in 
the  heart  of  the  people,  and  watered  by 
rills  from  their  belief:  far  removed 
though  it  were  from  their  sight,  it  yet  ap- 
pealed to  their  sympathies  ;  it  decked  itself 
with  the  colours  they  liked,  even  though 
half  contemning  their  credulous  fancies, 
and  Uossomed  with  the  flowers  they  loved, 
even  though  they  could  seldom  approach 
to  pluck  or  taste  of  its  fruit. 

But  even  this  equivocal  merit,  of  an  o^ 

Xndum  reference  to  the  popular  fancy, 
by  any  one  who  looks  to  what  the 


people  of  that  country  are  or  have  been, 
be  hardly  found  in  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land. Either  it  never  could  boast  of  such 
an  adaptation  to  the  national  wants ;  or 
the  people  themselves  have  greatly  chan- 
ged, and  that  not  for  the  better.  At  all 
times  too  much  of  the  former,  we  would 
say ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  the  sorrowing 
testimony  of  many  a  thoughtful  observer 
among  themselves,  not  a  little  of  the  latter 
also,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  We  cannot  but  think,  that  the  most 
enthusiastic  worshipper  of  English  litera- 
ture must  acknowledge  that  there  is  too 
much  foundation  for  both  of  these  charges : 
let  him  see  if  it  be  not  paralleled,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  accounted  for,  by  the 
whole  tenour  of  English  history. 

It  has  certainly  often  struck  us  as 
strange,  in  the  perusal  of  those  proud 
records;  first  imperceptibly  checking  our 
enthusiasm,  and  chilling  our  sympathy, 
then  entangling  and  perplexing  us,  till  we 
were  forced  to  unravel  it:  it  has  often 
bothered  us  that  we  could  not  find  this 
people  of  England,  specifically  as  a  people, 
doing  any  thing  note-worthy,  or  winning 
any  thing  love-worthy  for  themselves  or 
the  world  at  large.  Thev  were  bom,  they 
eat,  drank,  slept,  and  oied ;  but  further 
history  sayeth  not ;  beyond  the  slow  ad« 
vancement  of  that  huge  digestive  mass, 
history  bad  nothing  to  tell  of  them.  Th«y 
drove  out  the  Panes  ?  Their  kings  did  it. 
They  eurbed  their  Norman  sovereigns,  and 
won  the  early  guarantees  of  freediom? 
Their  nobles  and  clergy  did  it.  They  ran 
about  on  the  Crusades?  The  knights 
forced  them.  T^ey  made  broad  England 
fair  and  fertile  ?  The  clergy  taught  Uiem. 
They  reformed  their  religion?  A 
lecherous  monarch  began  it ;  a  pontic  old 
maid  finished  it :  the  cler^  were  vacilla- 
ting, the  people  passive.  They  tried  to  be 
a  republic  ?  The  wealthy  commoners  be- 
gan it ;  the  sword-and-gospel  burgher 
gentry  consummated  it :  the  people  stood 
by  passive  when  Cromwell  beheaded  the 
first  Charles,  and  stared  in  stupid  acqui- 
escence when  Monk  brought  back  the 
second.  Next,  they  had  a  Revolution,  as 
it  is  called?  The  gentry  trundled  out 
their  lawful  king,  and  set  a  Dutch  usurper 
in  his  place :  but  the  people  stirred  not 
hand  nor  foot,  for  one  or  other;  they 
yawned  indifierence,  or  grinned  approval 
as  one  puppet  took  the  other^s  place^  ■ 
and  that  was  a  Revolution !  And  for  the 
Reform  Bill,  that  boasted  brilliancy,  which 
has,  alas!  tarnished  so  quid^yc     Torf 
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^bitiiiacy  did  it  j  whig  hung^  for  place 
did  it;  the  fourth  estate,  the  reading  and 
writing  gentry  did  it  (France  and  Belgium 
had  nuule  it  fashionable):  above  all,  the 
Irish  people,  banded  together  as  a  people, 
had  won  Emancipation,  frowning  the  char- 
ter of  equality  from  the  iron  grasp  of  their 
reneffade  countryman,  and  thereby  ren- 
dered it  inevitable ;  but  the  English  peo- 
ple, as  a  people,  did  it  not,  won  it  not,  un- 
less dancing  round  a  bonfire  be  as  good  as 
kindling  it,  or  eating  a  plum-pudding  the 
•ame  as  making  it. 

Again,  turning  to  other  objects  of  na- 
tional pride,  sometimes  well-founded,  some- 
times the  contrary ; — who  colonized  New 
England  ?  The  comfortable  puritans  ; 
many  of  them  men  of  rank,  all  of  them 
men  of  substance.  Who  conquered  India  ? 
English  merchants.  Who  reared  up  the 
manufacturing  system  ?  The  timely  dis- 
coveries of  Arkwright  and  Watt  (men  of 
the  pec^e  certainly,  but  solitary,  perse- 
cuted, unsustained  by  the  people)  made 
moeh  easy,  that  was  before  impossible; 
and  then  Lancashire  capitalists,  speculat- 
ing successfully  in  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
London  parish-i^prentices,  whom  they 
bought  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  imported  by 
•art-loads  on  cart-loads,  set  about  building 
with  such  materials,  the  topmost,  and  now 
tittering  story  of  <<  English  commercial 
prosperity." 

These  may  all  be  things  to  be  proud  of, 
oar  they  may  not :  but  whatever  their  true 
eharaeter,  they  were  all  the  gentry's  do- 
liigs ;  they  were  not,  from  their  very  nature, 
they  could  not  be,  in  any  high  or 
noble  sense,  the  offspring  of  the  po- 
pular enthusiasm,  or  the  emanation 
^  the  national  will.  In  vain  do  we 
•earch  tiirough  the  history  of  England  for 
one  of  those  great  occasions,  those  land- 
marks in  the  world's  history,  beacons  to  the 
wsbom  time,  when  a  nation  rises  as  one  man 
to  defend  some  right  assailed,  or  to  repel 
Mme  offered  wrong  ;  when,  in  the  ardour 
ot  unwonted  daring,  all  hearts  are  fused 
irith  one  enthusiasm,  all  hands  devoted  to 
one  common  cause ;  till  high  and  low  alike 
are  brothers  in  victory,  or,  should  ruin  be 
their  lot,  undivided  in  defeat  and  death. 
How  is  the  face  of  such  a  people  transfi- 

K«d  in  the  sun-light  of  approving  heaven ! 
w  are  its  lineaments  changed  from  that 
dagr  forward,  and  marked  with  a  grace  and 
dignity,  which  the  blight  of  untoward  for- 
tune may  dim,  but  can  never  efface  1  Suc- 
Msaful  and  unsuccessful  alike  are  inscribed 
OS  thilt  aaoied  page :  the  heroes  of  S wiUer- 


land,  the  burghers  of  Holland,  the  cove- 
nanters of  Scotland,  the  martyrs  of  Poland, 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Tyrol,  the  repub- 
licans of  France,  the  rebels  of  America, 
the  rebels  of  Greece,  the  rebels  of  Belgium: 
thus,  and  so  forth,  runs  the  catalogue. 
What  is  England's  claim  to  take  her  place 
among  them  ?  When  were  her  people  up 
and  doing  ?  What  deed  of  generous  self-de-* 
votion  marks  her  people  as  a  people,  or 
ever  made  them  feel  so  ?  We  search  her 
history:  what  find  we  there  of  popular 
doings?  Jack  Cade  rebellions,  Titus 
Oates  enthusiasms.  Lord  George  Gordon 
riots,  Bristol  conflagrations.  Chartist  blus- 
teriugs  ;  backwards  and  forwards  we  turn 
the  leaves  of  her  history  :  other  deeds  of 
the  people,  self- directed,  passion-roused, 
guided  by  spontaneous  impulse,  if  there 
have  been,  we  cannot  find  them.  They 
shot  long  shafts  at  Agincourt ;  serried  and 
firm  on  many  a  field  they  have  stood  and 
feared  no  foe;  true  and  undaunted  on 
many  a  deck  they  have  died  the  death  of 
heroes ;  but  as  an  acting,  thinking,  feel- 
ing, living  people — our  eyes  are  dim,  or 
our  luck  bad,  or  else  the  world  mis- 
taken, which  calls  such  a  people  great, 
which  calls  such  a  people  free.  A  great 
aristocracy,  a  free  aristocracy, — ^that  were 
the  fitter  word.  As  are  the  people,  such 
is  their  literature ;  or  rather  as  that  aristo- 
cracy was,  such  their  literature  remains. 
Now  a  literature  of  this  kind,  destitute 
of  a  proper  locality,  not  broadly  based 
upon  national  tradition,  nor  thoroughly 
identified  with  national  habits,  is  much 
less  likely  to  strike  deep  root  in  a  strange 
soil,  than  one  of  a  healthier  constitution* 
Separated  by  the  thin,  but  scarce  passable 
fences,  of  polite  breeding,  conventional 
thinking,  and  refined,  unidiomatic,  ener- 
vate language,  at  once  from  the  under^ 
standings  and  affections  of  the  lower  orders, 
it  has  been  little  better  than  an  exotic  in 
its  own  country,  and  what  should  it  be  in 
another?  It  has  grown  up  in  isolation 
from  the  sympathies  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people ;  it  is  not  familiar  with  their 
thoughts;  it  sheds  no  perfume  in  their 
memories.  It  has  been  a  fine  thing  to 
look  at  in  the  gentleman's  green-house,  and 
a  pleasant  thing,  no  doubt,  for  the  gentle- 
man to  cultivate  ;  but  it  never  grew  wild 
in  the  fields,  nor  threw  itself  in  the  poor 
man's  path ;  be  hath  not  plucked  it  when 
a  child,  nor  watched  it  spring  unbidden 
from  the  soil  of  a  parent's  grave :  its  praises 
live  not  on  his  lips,  it  pillows  not  his  weary 
head^  it  blooms  not  in  the  Elysian  glory 
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of  his  woe-forgetting  dreams.  Why  it  has 
been  thus  with  English  literature,  were 
long  to  investigate ;  a  brief  examination 
of  it  might  need  a  volume.  This  much  is 
worth  remarking,  that  its  rise  was  exactly 
coeval  with  the  severance  of  the  people 
from  their  ancient  faith  ;  though  certainly 
some  deep-seated  chronic  malady  of  much 
remoter  origin,  is  indicated  by  their  failing 
to  retain  that  firm  hold  of  their  old  asso- 
ciations, which  the  people  of  Germany, 
of  Norway,  of  Scotland,  and  other  re- 
formed countries,  preserved  amid  not  less 
perilous  changes  of  language,  of  govern- 
ment, or  of  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  literature  is 
intensely  national,  and  cast  in  the  mould 
of  popular  thought,  it  sometimes  oblite- 
rates nearly  all  traces  of  indigenous  cul- 
ture in  the  countries  to  which  conquest 
or  commerce  have  carried  its  seeds  or  scions. 
What  remains  we  possess  of  Grecian  wri- 
ters, are  but  the  collected  fragments  of 
various  national  literatures,  removed  from 
each  other,  some  by  two  thousand  years 
of  time,  and  others  by  as  many  miles  of 
space ;  wherever  the  Greeks  forced  their 
way,  as  conquerors  and  colonists,  or  as 
slaves  and  adventurers,  they  carried  their 
literature  with  them,  and  raised  there  a 
new  edifice,  characteristic  more  or  less  of 
their  adopted  country.  They  made  them- 
selves indispensable  to  the  rich,  and  so 
they  set  the  fashion ;  while  with  the  poor 
they  knew  how  to  sympathise,  and  so  be- 
guiled them  (foolishly  enough,  we  must 
think,  but  not  without  a  show  of  compen- 
sation) to  reject  their  own  uncouth 
traditions,  and  adopt  the  more  graceful 
fancies  of  those  who  promised  to  civilise 
them.  The  effect  on  Roman  literature 
(where  alone  we  have  any  means  of 
estimating  it)  was  perfectly  terrific ;  and 
that  from  a  very  early  period.  The  time- 
honoured  traditions  of  their  ancient  his- 
tory, the  wild  outpourings  of  the  native 
genius,  in  ballad  chronicle,  or  fantastic 
Atellane,  withered  away  before  it,  or  as- 
sumed its  garb  and  complexion,  and  were 
themselves  no  more.  The  only  depart- 
ment of  that  literature,  as  we  know  it,  in 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  people,  was 
the  drama;  and  its  most  popular  authors, 
(the  models  and  depositories  to  the  latest 
period,  of  the  unspoiled  Latin  idiom)  were 
mere  translators  from  the  Greek.  And 
this  deterioration  (for  such,  with  all  our  ad- 
miration of  the  Greeks,  we  must  take  leave 
to  deem  it)  was  undeniably  paralleled  and 
accompanied  by  many  corruptions,  of  which 


and  of  the  things  corrupted  all  trace  has 
since  been  lost.  Some  will  tell  us  that  this 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  asso* 
ciation  of  the  ancient  literatures  with  the 
mythology  and  observances  of  the  popular 
faith :  but  this  is  only  strengthening  our 
argument ;  for  in  that  very  union  lies 
much  of  that  intense  nationality  which  we 
have  asserted  to  be  characteristic  of  them. 

In  like  manner,  at  a  later  period,  the 
Arab  literature  spread  itself  with  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith  and  Saracen  domination, 
east  as  far  as  Hindustan,  and  west  as  far 
as  Spain ;  and  may  still  be  found  either 
participant  or  paramount  in  every  country 
where  it  has  once  got  footing :  nay,  the 
entire  literature  of  Europe  still  retains  a 
visible  and  not  unbecoming  tinge  (being 
so  moderate)  of  that  southern  infusion. 
Nor  is  this  tamer  century  altogether  un- 
fruitful in  such  influences.  The  literature 
of  Germany,  by  reason  of  its  copiousness, 
its  depth,  its  beauty,  and,  above  all,  the  com- 
parative nearness  of  its  ruling  geniuses  to 
our  time,  and  the  consequent  adaptation 
of  their  writings  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  age,  threatens  no  little 
injury  to  the  individuality  of  the  se- 
veral nations  of  the  north  of  Europe,  so 
similar  in  language,  so  closely  connected 
in  history,  and  deriving  most  of  their  tra- 
ditions from  one  common  fountain-head, 
with  more  laborious  and  successful  Ger- 
many. The  history  of  Eastern  Asia,  a  ta- 
pestry as  yet  unfolded  to  the  gaze  of  Euro- 
pean curiosity,  would,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  supply  examples  not  less  remark- 
able. 

But  then,  had  not  the  French  litera- 
ture its  day  of  universal  dominion, 
surely  without  such  attributes  as  these  ? 
Good  friends,  we  wish  we  could  disabuse 
you  of  the  notion  that  literature  is  only- 
printed  books,  or  that  we  (as,  alas! 
too  many  do,  who  ought  to  know  better) 
are  thinking  only  of  the  gentry,  while  we 
prate  about  the  people, — reasoning  forsooth 
from  the  annoyances  of  the  former  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  latter;  or  feeding  the 
hungry  nations  with  chicken-broth,  and 
forging  tweezers  instead  of  plough-shares. 
If  we  err  that  way,  'tis  entirely  against  our 
will ;  for  we  strive  most  earnestly  to  avoid 
it — but  to  reply.  The  French  literature 
of  the  last  century  was  really  much  more 
national  than  people  are  disposed  to  allow; 
it  was  at  least  most  characteristic  of  the 
people  it  sprung  from  :  but  what  of  that  ^ 
what  did  the  boors  of  Russia,  or  all  below 
the  genteel  classes  of  Germany,  or  Spain^ 
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or  Italy,  or  England,  know  of  it  ?  And 
80  it  vanished  as  speedily  as  it  came,  and 
save  that  its  poison  still  taints  the  air  of 
certain  philosophic  coteries,  it  left  few 
relics  behind  it.  A  literature  of  that 
description,  being  a  mere  genteel  affecta- 
tion, in  the  long  run  excites  a  reaction 
against  it,  and  bolts  to  escape  a  kicking, 
or  crouches  into  a  corner,  and  from  mi- 
nister of  state,  and  high-salaried,  palace- 
f&ted  university  professor,  turns  cook  and 
▼alet  de  chambre. 

It  is  worth  noticing  also,  that  the  two 
most  popular  and  influential  of  British 
authors,  Shakspeare  himself  not  excepted, 
have  been,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  great 
body  of  their  brethren,  remarkable  for 
their  nationality,  provincial  and  imperfect 
though  it  were,  and  thereon  is  their  repu- 
tation based :  and  this,  not  only  in  the 
British  dominions,  but  also  in  Europe  and 
America.  Byron  may  have  made  a  greater 
noise,  and  driven  more  dandies  daft ;  but 
Burns  and  Scott  have  penetrated  (the 
Scotch,  the  national  part  of  them)  where 
DO  other  British  authors  have  ever  been 
heard  of;  where,  in  fact,  writers  less  simple, 
less  unaffected,  less  strong  in  rugged  force 
of  character,  such  as  Scotland  unca  was 
proud  of,  had  vainly  asked  for  admittance. 
Nay,  more,  it  may  perhaps  turn  out,  from 
the  want  of  the  natural  germs  among  them- 
selves, and  also  partly  from  the  excavation 
(as  Dr.  Chalmers  loves  to  phrase  it)  of 
the  English  population  by  the  Irish  and 
the  Scotch,  that  the  basis  of  the  new-born 
English  literature,  when  it  sees  the  light, 
will  be  chiefly  Scotch  and  Irish.  At  this 
moment  Burns  is  more  popular  with  the 
working  classes  of  England,  than  any 
author  except  Cobbett  has  ever  been  ;  and 
the  Irishmelodies  are  sung  in  their  Sunday- 
schools  :  to  most  diabolical  doggrel,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  tunes  will  live  among  the 
people,  and  the  doggrel  will  as  surely  die. 
**  And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings 
in  his  revenges  I" 

We  admit,  however,  that  a  genteel  lite- 
rature, be  it  visitor  or  native,  brings  with 
it  danger?  of  its  own  ;  and  strange  to  say, 
especially  so  when  it  takes  up  its  abode 
among  a  democratic  people.  For,  by  one 
of  those  apparent  inconsistencies,  which 
are  the  world*s  light  and  shadow,  such  a 
literature  is  always  more  or  less  attractive 
to  a  nation  of  a  democratic  turn :  that  is, 
where  the  humbler  classes,  whatever  their 
soclftl  condition,  aim  incessantly  at  higher 
objects  than  food  or  clothing,  or  other 
'  creati^re  comforts^  and  however  debarred 


of  them,  can  appreciate  the  worth  of  no- 
bler things,  and  shape  their  theory  of  life 
accordingly.  A  people  of  this  disposition 
are  but  too  prone  to  mistake  the  proper 
means  of  elevating  themselves  and  their 
country.  They  are  but  too  prone  to  fol- 
low the  track  of  the  gentry,  and  barter 
away  for  the  inanities  of  the  latter  the 
strength  of  their  own  realities;  grasping 
at  the  icy  shadow  of  conventional  exist- 
ence, and  losing  in  the  struggle  to  climb 
below  themselves,  the  last,  most  precious 
gift  of  old  impartial  nature,  the  dowry  of 
heroic  life,  which  hath  dwelt  in  their  in- 
stinctive efforts  even  from  remotest  ages. 
But  thus  the  wild  flowers  of  the  world  are 
doomed  to  be  rooted  out  alike  from  moun* 
tain  and  from  valley,  till  the  earth  be  one 
tame  garden,  and  its  greatness  also  tame, 
and  its  virtues  pale  and  bloated— cabbages 
in  place  of  oaks.  It  is  a  very  mournful 
chapter  in  the  history  pf  man ;  the  mastet- 
key  to  so  many  of  his  miseries  I  A  chap- 
ter not  finished  either ;  perhaps  but  now 
decidedly  begun  ;  though  we  do  not 
know — the  world  has  lost  so  much,  is  now 
so  beggared  of  its  ancient  wealth,  it  might 
puzzle  us  to  assign  the  proportion  of  what 
it  has  still  to  lose.  This  much,  as  a  crying 
evil  of  our  time,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
lament,  that  while  the  humbler  classes  are 
every  where  taking  to  books,  and  forsak- 
ing the  ancient  ways  of  spontaneous  mirth 
and  social  passion,  in  which  they  lived 
and  loved  before — there  should  be  so  few 
books  suited  for  them,  good  enough  for 
them ;  that  the  vapid  literature  of  an 
effete  gentry  should  be,  in  many  places, 
their  sole  resource  :  and  worse  than  all, 
that  so  few  attempts  should  be  made  to 
repair  or  rebuild  those  edifices  of  sublimer 
art,  which  were  once  the  pride  of  so  many 
countries,  and  which,  when  a  nation  takes 
to  literature,  are  so  imperatively  needed 
for  its  shelter  and  its  strength.  On  this 
subject  we  have  much  to  say,  and  cannot 
dwell  upon  it  now :  we  have  already  far 
exceeded  the  limits  which  we  had  allowed 
ourselves  for  a  brief  glance  at  such  topics, 
in  connection  with  our  speculations  on  the 
tendency  of  those  humble  efforts  to  avert 
such  a  fate,  which  manifest  themselves 
among  us. 

"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Mr. 
Archdeacon  ?''  enquires  more  than  one  of 
our  patient  readers.  Much,  good  friends, 
much.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Archdeacon 
is,  so  far  as  we  have  'been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, the  first  man  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  who,  publishing  a  series  of  volumes, 
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illustrative  of  the  legends  and  scenery 
around  him,  has  ventured  to  rely,  almost 
exclusively,  on  the  support  of  his  native 
province.  And  most  creditably  has  Con- 
naught  answered  the  appeal :  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  years,  nearly  six  hundred 
pounds  have  been  subscribed  there  for  the 
works  of  an  unknown  writer,  recommended 
to  them  by  no  prestige  of  extraneous^  re- 
putation, and  moreover  evidently  little 
versed  in  the  stratagems  not  unusually 
considered  lawful  in  those  pursuits  of  au- 
thor and  bookseller,  with  which  he  ekes 
out  the  scanty  income,  derivable  from  his 
honourable  but  ill-requited  toil,  as  an 
humble  country  schoolmaster.  Is  all  this 
nothing  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  an  event  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Connaught,  now  that  litera- 
ture is  assuming  so  much  importance  in 
history. 

We  have  not  time  at  present  to  dwell 
upon  the  merits  of  Connaught,  in  the  most 
trying  period  of  our  national  struggles; 
we  can  but  barely  allude  to  the  delightftil 
and  undying  remembrance,  that  there  the 
rays  of  the  Milesian  sunset  shed  their  last 
departing  glory ;  there  the  last  wild  reve- 
lations of  Irish  melody  were  poured  from 
the  harp  of  Carolan,  till  the  tones  of  that 
unequalled  music,  most  ethereal  inspira- 
tion that  this  earth  hath  ever  known,  com- 
plainingly  died  away,  and  the  silence  of 
death  and  despair  fell  heavily  over  the  land. 
That  pall  no  hand  may  lift ;  no  power  recall 
to  life  the  dust  that  lies  beneath  it.  That 
form  of  breathing  beauty  the  world  will 
look  on  no  more :  'tis  gone,  and  for  ever. 
A  new  day  is  dawning  on  us,  new  paths 
of  enterprise  opening,  new  modes  of  life 
and  liberty  arising;  glories  of  another 
order  we  must  address  ourselves  to  win. 
In  which  career  of  honour,  will  not  Con- 
naught,  with  all  her  various  powers,  be 
among  the  foremost  ?  And  for  instance, 
in  this  one  field  of  activity,  in  which  Mr. 
Archdeacon  appears  as  the  herald,  let  the 
forecasting  reader  just  imagine  what  books 
will  yet  be  written  in  Connaught;  what 
deeds  done  in  Connanght  which  history, 
the  most  enduring  branch  of  literature, 
will  yet  be  called  on  worthily  to  record. 
Has  she  not  the  Shannon  behind  her, 
has  she  not  the  Atlantic  before  her  ?  what 
may  she  not  yet  achieve,  if  she  be  but 
true  to  herself,  and  true  to  her  sister  pro- 
vinces ?  No  one  can  reflect  on  the  future 
prospects  of  Ireland,  without  at  once  per- 
ceiving, that  as  Connaught  is  now  the 
most  deeply  sunk  in  nibery  and  decay,  ibo 


it  is  destined  to  be  hereafter  the  richest 
and  most  powerful.  The  throne  of  oar 
future  greatness  must  be  set  facing  the 
west.  It  may  take  a  thousand  years  to 
mature  so  mighty  a  change ;  but  thither 
eventuafly  will  Irish  enterprise  most  thickly 
congregate,  and  thence  as  from  a  mighty 
heart  will  flow,  with  unremitting  foreey  the 
life's  blood  of  national  power. 

But  to  return  to  the  humble  efforts  in 
that  untried  field  of  literature,  whioh  on 
the  present  occasion  we  have  undertaken 
to  examine, — Mr.  Archdeacon's  first  pub- 
lication* was  a  striking  example,  both  of 
much  that  we  have  been  saying  about  fo- 
reign literature  and  its  influences,  aadaUe 
of  the  local  discouragements  which  con- 
curred therewith  to  repress  the  outbreak 
of  his  powers.  **  Love  will  find  out  a 
way,"  says  the  old  ballad,  and  sorely  so 
wfll  genius ;  but  the  paths  it  is  forced  to 
follow,  too  frequently  lead  firom  its  ob}eet» 
instead  of  towards  it :  just  as  the  garb  in 
which  it  chooses  to  make  its  appearance, 
too  oflen  apes  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to 
be  suitable  or  becoming  to  the  wearer.  It 
is  a  queer  thing,  and  yet  most  natural,  in 
the  first  literary  attempts  of  a  man  writing 
in  the  heart  of  Connaught,  to  be  reminded, 
at  every  page,  of  authors  whom  the  writer 
not  unwisely  loved,  perhaps,  but  most  un- 
wisely emulated.  <*  Connaught  in  1798^" 
and  perhaps  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
**  £verard,"t  though  giving  many  indica- 
tions of  the  talent,  more  fully  displayed 
in  a  later  publication,  were  spoiled  through- 
out by  this  tang  of  various  admixtures, 
which  concealed  their  natural  flavour. 
Here  it  was  Mrs.  Radcliffe  that  was  imi- 
tated, there  it  was  Sir  Walter  Scott;  here 
it  was  Byron,  there  it  was  Campbell ;  and 
so  on,  through  all  the  Dii  Majores  of  the 
circulating  library,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
Dii  Minores.  But,  alas  I  what  else  was  Co 
be  expected  P  How  or  where  was  the 
author  to  learn  that  it  was  to  Irish  litera- 
ture he  was  to  contribute ;  that  for  Irish- 
men he  ought  to  write,  and,  familiar  as  he 
was  with  Irish  life,  confine  thereto  both 
his  purpose  of  labour  and  his  h<^  of  re- 
ward ?  Almost  all  the  books  he  had  to 
read  were  of  British  manufacture,  or 
written  with  an  eye  to  the  favour  of  the 
British  public.  To  rise  above  this  i^ough 
of  despondency,  and  assert  the  rights  of 
the  Irish  mind,  was  at  that  time  an  effeirt 
of  daring,  from  which  a  nan  of  far  higher 

•  Connaught,  a  Tale  of  1798.    Dublin.    1830. 
t  Everard,  an  Irivb  Tale,  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.   Jvoif.    Doblin.    1885. 
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efidowmentB  might  liave  recoiled  with  dis- 
may, familiar  though  the  thought  be  now 
to  thousands  throughout  the  country. 

'<CoDDaught  in  1798/'  sjuffered  also 
fh>Bi  the  author's  timidity,  and  his  anxiety, 
in  the  thorny  paths  of  patronage,  to  stand 
well  with  all  parties.  He  ought  either 
Bot  to  have  chosen  such  a  subject ;  or  else, 
once  it  was  chosen,  he  ought  to  have  en- 
tered heart  and  soul  into  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  and  not  impaired  the  dignity  of  his 
beroesyor  lessened  the  interest  in  their  fate, 
at  ODC  time  by  unmeaning  caricatures  of 
the  popular  enthusiaste,  at  another,  by 
sleekly  submissive  notes,  tempering  with 
their  icy  impartiality  some  unwonted  fer- 
your  of  the  text  but  these  were,  afler 
all,  the  errors  of  a  young  writer,  and  of 
one  treated  with  so  much  kindness,  that 
we  cannot  seriously  blame  him  for  allowing 
bis  gratitude  to  get  the  better  of  his  dis- 
eretion. 

«  Everard,''  published  in  1885,  ii  itiuch 
the  longest  work  of  the  author,  and,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  also,  his  own  prime 
favourite*  We,  however,  cannot  regard  it 
so  favourably.  It  is  defective  in  plot,  dif- 
fiise  in  style,  and  overcharged  with  senti- 
ment of  rather  a  common-place  description. 
There  are  passages,  however,  of  consider- 
able power.  We  should  be  glad  to  <juote 
the  story  of  Darky  Sullivan,  as  capitally 
told  by  Jack  Murphy,  and  Winny,  his  in- 
terrupting spouse;  but  the  work  is  too 
long  published  to  admit  of  our  taking  such 
a  liberty  with  our  readers.  There  is  a 
elever  portrait  of  one  Captain  Howly,  an 
upstart,  overbearing  magistrate :  this,  and 
several  amusing  sketches  of  doings  in 
court-house  and  gaol,  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  author's  courage  waxed  with 
his   years  and  experience. 

^  Legends  of  Con  naught,"  is,  ia  many 
respects,  a  great  improvement  on  the 
author*8  earlier  writings.  It  is  a  collection 
of  short  stories ;  and  this,  in  itself,  is  much 
to  the  author's  advantage,  as  he  has  no 
great  skill  in  the  formation  of  a  plot,  or 
management  of  a  longer  narrative.  There 
m  also  much  less  affectation  of  fine  senti- 
meat,  and  it  it  written  throughout  more 
carefully,  and  we  fancy  far  more  naturally, 
tlie  first  story  in  the  volume,  and  consi- 
derably the  loDigest»  is  an  able  sketch  of  the 
last  riotDOS  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  cele- 
brated George  Robert  Fitzgerald,  the 
prince  of  bravoes  and  fire-eaten.  This  is 
certainly  a  stirring  subject,  and  capable  of 
being  woven  into  a  romance  of  no  ordinary 
]^owar.  /    Mr*    Archdeacon's   error^   we 


apprehend,  has  been,  that  he  has  neither 
madeita  history  of  Fitzgerald*slife,  nor  yet 
a  complete  romance.  He  has  aimed  too 
much  at  uniting  the  vrai'SemblabUy  and 
the  vrai,  frequently  giving  minute  details 
which  are  evidently  the  offspring  of  his 
imagination,  and,  nevertheless,  producing 
his  vouchers  as  he  goes  along,  and  en- 
trenching himself  behind  authentic  docu- 
ments, against  the  incredulity  of  his 
readers.  The  earlier  scenes  of  Fitzge- 
rald's life,  would  also  have  afforded  much 
greater  scope  for  an  amusing  novel, 
than  ibe  unhappy  frenzies  which  preceded 
bis  ignominious  end.*  <*The  Election"  is  a 
good-humoured  account  of  a  Connaught 
county  contest,  but  we  would  say,  rather 
tiune,  and  not  half  so  Ml  <^fttii  and  frolic 
as  IrrefWigable  fkct  would  have  warrauted. 
Indeed  it  is  not  on  such  topics  that  the 
author  appears  to  advantage.  He  has  less 
elasticity  of  spirit  than  the  generality  of 
bis  countrymen ;  and  often  walks  soberly 
along,  when  he  ought  to  be  springing  froifti 
the  sod.  We  shall,  therefore,  turn  to  scenes 
where  he  is  more  at  home ;  and  here  we 
feel  we  would  not  be  doing  him  justice, 
if  we  did  not  quote  pretty  largely.  The 
volume,  besides,  contains  so  much  variety, 
that  the  author  can  well  afford  to  spare  us 
the  greater  portion  of  his  story  of 

ALICE  THOMPSON. 

"  The  cloth  wts  removed,  after  the  temperate 
but  hearty  and  substantial  meal ;  the  heartb-stone 
and  nicely  sanded  floor  were  neatly  swept  $  and 
the  large  old  family  Bible  and  spectacles  wiped  and 
placed  before  Isaac  Thompson  by  his  daughtei^ 
who  was  then  proceeding  to  her  usual  household 
duties,  when  her  ficaher  called  *  Alice.* 

««  What  was  there  startling  in  that  dear  name? 
or  why  did  she  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing,  at  that 
strong,  but  to  her  ever  tender  and  affectionate 
voice  ?  She  moved  forward  a  few  paces,  while  he 
dispUced  the  spectacles  he  had  habitually  pat  on, 
and  stood  trembling  and  confused,  with  her  arms 
meekly  by  her  side. 

*' '  Alice,  where  ha'  ye  been  these  few  evenings 
past  ?'  He  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly  on  her  glow- 
ing iaoe ;  but  she  could  not  endure  his  scrutinis- 
ing glance,  and  drooped  her  head  like  the  rose 
bmre  the  tempest's  breath. 

« « I'm  ghid,  however,  ye  ha'  still  the  grace  not 
to  defend  yourself  lij  lies.  Ye  ha*  been  in  the 
eompatiy  of  fidwvd  Sullivan,  walkin',  feaeiin',  ond 
jtinkittin\  Onswer  me  not ;  I  ha'  been  told  of  it 
all  by  a  ftttn\  who  wad  not  see  ye  gangin'  till 
destmction  witbetit  a  wamin*.  Ye're  turnin'  out 
an  early  fMlder  and  jonketter,'  he  added,  after  a 
little  pavse,  and  in  a  tone  of  increased  bitterness ; 
<  Qod  of  Abraham^  that  I  should  live  to  see  a  child 

•  The  recent  numbers  of  tl»e  University  Maga- 
zine contain  a  very  clever^  but,  we  fear,  fur  a  true 
history,  rather  eaibeUtshed  account  of  this  lol* 
lidungh^ro. 
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o*  mine  pu»uin*  such  like  filtby  inclinations,  even 
in  the  very  openin*  o'  her  life !  Was  it  for  this  ye 
were  so  carefully  reared  in  the  knowledge  o*  that 
holy  book  ?  O,  blessed  was  yer  poor  mother's  lot 
that  she  remained  not  to  see  ona  curse^  this  day  !' 
—he  passed  his  coarse  hand  across  his  eyes,  to 
conceal  or  wipe  away  the  tear  that  had  started 
there,—'  Edward  Sullivan,  the  wildest  and  most 
reprobate  youth  in  the  parish/  he  continued,  in  a 
tone  of  wrath,  heard  far  above  the  tears  and  sobs 
of  Alice,  '  but  that  matters  not.  What  business 
had  you  to  mingle  wi'  the  abominations  of  papistry  ? 
Ha' ye  no  fear  o*  God  about  ye,  nor  shame  of  a 
maiden,  to  be  huntin*  ofther  men  ?  But  I  now 
•wear  by  that  righteous  Ood,  who  inflicted  a  ter- 
rible and  untimely  death  on  Absalom  for  rebellin' 
again  his  father,  that  if  ever  I  find  ye  speak  to,  or 
keep  company  wi'  Sullivan  again,  ye  shall  be,  fra' 
that  hour,  no  longer  daughter  o*  mine,  nor  in  this 
bouse,  ond  a  fiither*t  curse  shall  pursue  ye  through 
the  world.' 

<<'  O,  curse  me  not,  dear  father,'  sobbed  the 
terrified  girl,  flinging  herself  on  her  knees,  *  curse 
me  not.' 

*•*  Knell  not  till  me,  foolish  girl ;  never  knell 
till  ony  mortal.  But  go  ond  intreat  pardon  o'  yer 
God  for  being  seduced  until  company-keepin*  wi' 
those  that  are  shot  out  fra'  the  light  o*  hia  ways, 
ond  beg  hit  grace  to  strengthen  ye  in  yer  good  in- 
tentions.' 

**She  flitted  fW>m  the  room,  noiseless  as  a 
ahadow,  and  he  resumed  his  spectacles. 

*<  Isaac  Thompson's  ancestors  had  been  one  of 
a  swarm  of  settlers  who  had  emigrated  from  the 
north  to  the  land  of  discovery,  Connaught,  and 
lighted  by  great,  but  not  singular  good  fortune,  on 
the  rich,  fertile  spot  where  now  stands  the  village 
of  Derrybeg,  with  its  pretty  bridge  and  spire,  and 
orchards.  The  ancient  but  indigent  possessors 
were  displaced  for  the  more  wealthy  and  intelli- 
gent northerns ;  and,  for  the  soil  at  least,  the 
'  change  was  much  for  the  better. 

'*  The  small,  neat,  white  houses  constituting  the 
▼illsge,  are  clustered  on  the  hill  side,  each  with  its 
little  orchard-garden,  well  enclosed  with  its  green 
hedge-rows,  and  reaching  down  to  a  narrow  river 
that  glides  along  silently  at  the  foot  of  the  bill. 
From  those^  in  the  early  summer  time,  when  the 
crimson  and  snowy  blossoms  are  clustered  on  the 
apple  and  hawthorn  trees,  the  sight  and  smell  are 
regaled  with  a  cluud  of  fhigrance  and  beauty,  and 
the  wayfarer  often  lingers  in  his  path  to  enjoy  the 
coolness  of  their  shade,  and  admire  that  pictures- 
que village,  with  the  rich  cultivated  grounds  that 
extend  round  it  on  all  sides. 

'*  The  sombre  appearance,  distant  manners,  and 
eautious  habits  of  the  settlers,  rendered  them,  on 
their  first  arrival  here,  quite  a  distinct  class  from 
the  thoughtless,  hasty,  and  improvident  race  sur- 
ronndiiig  them ;  and  their  descendants  continue 
■o  in  a  great  measure  up  to  this  period ;  their  pre. 
judices  and  pecuNarities  having  descended  as  an 
inheritance  with  their  farms  to  the  present  day. 
Isaac  Thompson,  at  least,  had  not  degenerated 
one  jot  from  the  staunchest  of  his  forefathers  in 
bis  Ioathin|f  of  papists  and  rebels.  Indeed,  his 
general  habits  and  manners  were  so  peculiarly  stern 
and  repulsive,  that  he  had  acquired  the  name  of 
hhck  Isaac,  even  among  his  own  friends ;  yet  had 
he  the  meecest,  and  by  far  the  prettiest  daughter 
in  the  village  ;  and  he  fully  felt,  and  in  his  own 
way,  acknowledged  her  value.  It  were  hard  to 
tell,  when  on  a  fine  ereninff  he  walked  with  her 
rovi^d  ^B  f^tQp  which  of  the  two  he  prided  most 


in ;  and  in  truth  they  were  both  beautiful  objecta, 
and  well  deserving  of  admiration.  Yet,  perhaps, 
the  deep,  rich  rose  hues  of  Alice's  complexion, 
that,  with  her  silky  auburn  hair  profusely  cluster- 
ing over  it,  and  the  lustre  of  her  dark  eye,  made 
summer  in  the  heart  of  her  parent  and  lover,  might 
as  well  indicate  the  seeds  ot  decay  in  her  constitu- 
tion as  beauty  in  \t*  glow  of  young  health  and 
spirits ;  for  the  maiden's  disposition  was  not  that 
playful,  gladsome  one  that  assorts  so  well  with 
youthful  innocence  and  happiness — the  sparkling 
overflow  of  health's  crystal  spring.  Hers  was 
rather  remarkable  for  its  meek  and  gentle  sedate- 
ness,  resembling  rather  the  deep,  shaded  river, 
that  in  the  silence  of  its  depths,  glides  along  noise- 
less and  unseen,  than  the  lively  streamlet  that 
murmurs  loudly  but  pleasantly  its  music  on  the 
ear.  But  the  deep,  still  river  long  retains  the  im- 
pression made  on  it,  while  the  more  rapid  stream- 
let receives  nor  retains  none ;  and  even  a  stem 
father's  stern  interdict  had  little  power  to  eflaee 
from  Alice's  affectionate  heart  the  impression 
made  there. 

<*  Did  she  then  love  Edward  Sullivan,  who,  as 
her  father  truly  said,  was  one  of  the  wildest  youths 
in  the  parish  ?  How  could  her  gentle  sjMrit  in- 
tertwine itself  so  closely  with  one  so  boisterous 
as  his  ?  Does  not  the  ivy  entwine  itself  round 
the  oak?  and  do  we  not  often  the  most  admire 
those  qualities  we  possess  the  least  ?  To  her,  he 
was  always  gentle  as  the  summer  winds ;  and  per- 
haps there  was  a  secret  pride  and  pleasure  in  thus 
having  a  mastery  over  a  fierce,  proud  spirit, 
*  That  brooked  control  from  none  betide.* 

'*  And  such  a  one  was  Sullivan's,  though  he  de- 
served not  half  the  rebrobation  bestowed  on  him 
by  her  father  ;  for,  thoagh  one  of  the  foremost  at 
all  the  village  feats,  and  first  chosen  when  any 
frolic  was  toward,  which  required  forward  and 
daring  courage,  he  had  never  been  implicated  in 
any  crime,  nor  stigmatised  with  any  actual  vice. 

**  He  had  in  early  life  been  educated  as  for  the 
church  by  his  uncle,  a  priest;  but,  though  possessed 
of  strong  talents  and  capability  of  learning,  his 
fiery  and  impetuous  temper  utterly  unfitted  him 
for  the  priesthood.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he 
had  neither  perseverance  nor  inclination  to  pursue 
his  studies  further,  or  turn  to  any  profit  the  ac- 
quirements alrendy  gained.^  Indeed,  an  ardent 
thirst  for  every  amusement  in  his  reach,  and  being 
distinguished  at  all  manly  sports,  was  his  besetting 
fault;  and  to  gratify  this,  he  wasted  both  his 
time  and  the  little  inheritance  that  was  daily  and 
rapidly  diminishing.  He  loved  Alice  wiih  the 
vehemence  of  his  nature,  and  he  was  well  repaid, 
for  she  loved  him  with  a  deep,  true,  and  tender 
love. 

<<  Though  she  had  pfomised  that  Edward  should 
be  as  nothing  to  her^  and  knew  not,  nor  had  ever 
ventured,  even  in  thought,  to  di!K>bey  her  father, 
who  was  wayward  and  ob-ninate  as  fate  itself,  jret 
to  utterly  uproot  him  from  that  heart  where  he  liady 
with  all  his  faults,  planted  himself  so  firmly,  waa 
far  an  overtask  for  her  gentle  spirit,  and  her  con  • 
stitution  promised  much  sooner  to  sink  .beneath 
the  conflicting  emotions  that  overwhelmed  it.  Oh, 
'tis  a  fearful  strife  between  patience  and  passioa 
for  the  first  few  days  after  the  wreck  of  the  youD|^ 
affections!  Then  the  soul  either  lises  elastic 
and  victorious  from  that  struggle,  or  bends  be* 
neath  it  for  ever. 

"  Poor  Alice  moved  about  her  usual  avocationa 
in  hopeless  heart-sickness,  still,  before  the  silent 
but  ^vatchful  gaze  of  her  fiuher,  appareivMy  m  iin* 
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dmnged  and  sedate  as  ever;  and  it  was  along 
week  before  she  ventured  out  even  as  far  as  the 
garden,  where  every  thing  would  remind  her  of 
one  she  must  try  to  forget  forever.  A  summer's 
•un  was  burning  gloriously  in  the  cloudless  heaven 
as  she  sat  there,  for  the  first  time  since  her  pro- 
mise, on  a  turf  seat,  in  the  luxurious  shadow  of  a 
large  tree  that  gracefully  canopied  the  stream 
below.  The  green  earth,  with  its  myriads  of 
happy  creatures,  was  rejoicing  in  the  delicious 
spirit  of  the  season  ;  but  from  that  sweet  spot  all 
objects  were  shut  out  by  the  blossoms  and  flowers, 
save  a  few  that  assorled  well  with  them— the  deep 
blue  arching  sky  above,  the  little  sparkling  stream 
teen  in  flashes  between  the  green  foliage  that 
waved  over  and  dipped  into  its  surface,  and  a 
linnet  that  had  built  his  nest  in  a  near  rose  bush, 
and  was  mingling  his  exquisite  music  with  the 
dreamy  song  of  the  trees  and  waters.  To  all  these 
sights  and  sounds  of  gladness  and  beaut,y,  however, 
the  heart  of  Alice,  that,  like  a  sweetly  touched 
instrument,  used  to  vibrate  within  her  to  their 
influence,  was  now  insensible.  She  sat  on  the 
green  mound,  with  the  Bible  opened  on  her  kneep. 
A  few  tear-drops  stained  the  page,  but  her 
thoughts  were  far  from  it.  Deep,  and  yet  wander- 
ing were  her  meditations,  when  she  was  routed 
by  a  rustling  in  the  hedge,  and  in  an  instant  Ed- 
ward Sullivan  was  at  her  side.*' 

The  dialogue  between  the  lovers  is 
much  after  the  usual  fashion ;  we,  there- 
fore, pass  to  the  conclusion  of  it,  where 
Edward  breaks  the  news  to  Alice  of  his 
approaching  departure  to  another  land, 
and  exacts  from  her  an  oath  of  fidelity : — 

^'  I  am  going  to  America,  and  ere  I  go,  I  wish 
•—you  muiit  swear,  that  you  will  not  be  the  wife 
of  another  before  three  years.  If  I  survive 
till  then,  I  shall,  with  God*s  help,  have  realized 
what  mav  shield  us  from  the  chilling  blasts  of 
poverty  for  life.  If  I  return  not  by  that  time,  you 
may  reckon  that  Edward  Sullivan  is  not  among  the 
living.' 

« *  Edward,  I  need  not  promise  you,  for  I  will 
not  live  to  be  a  wife.' 

*<  <  Have  better  hopes.  We  shall  spend  many 
happv  years  together  yet,  dear  Alice,  after  those 
clouds  shall  have  blown  away.' 

" «  No,  Edward,  I  feel  it  here,'  laying  her  hand 
on  her  bosom,  *what  tells  me,  that  when  next 
those  trees  and  flowers  will  be  smiling  in  their 
beauty  to  the  blue  summer  sky,  and  that  green 
linnet  warbling  among  them  his  sweet  song,  that 
used  to  make  my  heart  spring  within  me  with  joy, 
Alice  will  be  sleeping,  insensible  to  all,  in  the 
cold  grave.  But  if  it  will  give  you  pleasure,  I  wiU 
promise.* 

^  *  No ;  you  must  kneel,  and  swear  on  that 
holy  book.*  She  knelt.  <  Now  pray,  that  the 
promises  made  in  that  book  may  be  of  no  avail  to 
you  on  the  judgment  day,  if  you  be  .the  wife  of 
another  for  the  space  of  three  years.' 

**  She  pronounced  that  fearful  imprecation ;  and 
clasping  bis  arms  around  her,  as  if  they  were  never 
more  to  be  withdrawn,  they  sank  into  a  silent 
embrace,  in  which  there  was  more  of  bitterness 
and  despair  than  even  of  affection. 

"There  was  no  word  more  spoken;  butyou 
might  bear  the  answering  throbbing  of  their  hearts, 
M.bis  proud  and  wavward  spirit  mingled  its  bitter 
)  with  hen.    Th«y  parted  $  and  Alice  strug- 


gled, in  the  more  than  usual  bustle  of  domestic 
employments,  to  drown  all  the  busy  and  agoniz- 
ing  recollections  of  the  past.  But  the  worm  which 
was  never  to  slumber,  was  gnawing  her  heart; 
and  she  began  to  droop  and  pine,  like  a  delicate 
flower  over  which  the  blight  has  come  before  its 
time.  The  flush  was  still  on  her  cheek,  and  the 
lustre  in  her  eye  ;  but  the  core  was  diseased. 
Strength  and  appetite  were  failing  fast ;  and  it 
was  soon  evident  that  the  latent  germs  of  decay  in 
her  constitution  were  putting  forth  their  power  and 
doing  their  work  surely,  though  secretly— the 
more  surely,  because  secretly.  She  bore  it  all, 
however,  patiently  and  meekly,  and  breathed  no 
word  of  complaint  or  repining.  Her  spirit  was 
always  so  gentle  and  pliant,  that  she  bore  up 
longer,  perhaps,  than  a  more  buoyant  one  might. 
But  the  chain  that  bound  her  to  the  world  was 
every  day  losing  a  link. 

"  Months  wore  heavily  away,  and  with  them, 
the  first  intensity  of  Alice*s  sufferings  and  her  ca- 
pability of  feeling  them.  Life,  with  its  flowers 
and  its  weeds,  songs  and  wailing,  sunshine  and 
storm,  its  bright  dreams  and  its  sad  realities,  was 
fading  fast  from  her  thoughts  and  vision.  Its 
busy  sounds  and  preparations  were  going  on  around 
her ;  but  she  sat  for  hours  unconscious  and  un- 
heeding of  them  ;  her  eye,  while  she  had  the  power, 
poring  over  some  religious  book,  and  her  long, 
attenuated,  and  nearly  transparent  fingers,  tap* 
ping  the  chair  on  which  she  sat. 

*^  The  gay  milk  maid,  in  her  thoughtless  happi- 
ness, carolled  her  morning  and  evening  song  beside 
her,  in  the  wonted  milking  place ;  the  field- labourers 
trolled  their  frequent,  and  despite  hardship  and 
fatigue,  light-hearted  choruses  in  her  hearing,  with- 
out awakening  a  thought  of  murmuring  or  repining 
in  her  innocent  heart ;  and,  though  the  tears  of 
others  flowed  fust,  when  she  Ulked  calmly  of  the 
nearness  of  death  and  its  peace,  not  one  dewed  her 
own  eyes.  Even  the  image  of  her  lover  waxed  faint 
and  fainter  every  day  on  her  imagination,  tiU  she 
merely  longed  to  see  him,  to  comfort  him  with  the 
knowledge  of  how  resigned  she  was,  and  with  what 
hopes  she  died,  and  to  exhort  him  to  care  fi)r  his 
eternal  welfare.  The  thoughts,  Indeed,  of  happy 
days  came  frequently  on  her,  but  they  came  like  the 
pleasant  remembrance  of  a  sweet  fiir-gone  dream, 
full  of  a  delightful  sadness,  but  bringing  no  feelings 
of  pain  or  regret  with  them.  It  seemsso  unnatural 
that  that  power,  which  nature  has  set  over  age  and 
deformity,  should  also  have  dominion  over  youth 
and  loveliness,  that  the  heart  sickens  at,  and  revolts 
iVom  the  exhibition ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  human 
spectacle  capable  of  exciting  more  painful  and  en- 
during sensations  of  sorrow,  than  a  young  and  beau- 
ful  creature  wasting  away  beneath  the  slow  consum- 
ing grasp  of  decay.  We  mourn  to  see  the  early 
spring  flower,  that  had  sprung  up  so  pleasantly  in 
our  path,  withering  so  untimely  before  us,  without 
our  power  of  assistance.  There  is,  too,  a  deep,  an 
awfiil  interest  about  a  being,  who,  though  among 
the  living,  owns  not  the  form  nor  the  hues  of  lire ; 
the  period  of  whose  sojourn  there,  unlike  that  of 
others,  is  visibly  marked  out,  and  rapidly  nearing 
that  limit  which,  though  it  may  be  accelerated, 
earthly  power  cannot  prolong. 

*<  Isaac  Thompson  affected  at  first  not  to  perceive 
any  alteration  in  his  daughter*s  appearance ;  and 
when  it  was  too  apparent  to  be  passed  over,  he  still 
made  no  remark,  between  half  anger,  and  half  hope, 
that  time  and  absence  would  wean  her  thoughtji 
from  Sullivan^  and  restore  her  again  to  health  and 
bk)omt 
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^  Indeed,  he  wtt  the  kst  to  peredve  the  iaMii. 
aeoce  of  her  danger,  as  hU  avocations  left  him  bmt 
little  within  doors,  and  in  his  presence  she  always 
exerted  herself  to  appear  veil  and  cheerful,  to  spare 
him  the  pain  of  vain  regret  and  self-reproach. 

"  The  season  of  eong  and  flowers  was  again  fast 
approaching,  and  Alice's  disorder  bad  reached  its 
last  stage.  Y^et  even  then,  when  death  might 
come  with  every  day,  and  his  friends  were  hourly 
urging  him  to  write  for  Edward  Sullivan,  as  bis 
return  could  alone  give  a  probability  of  his  dangh- 
ter'H  recovery,  yet  even  then,  though  his  heart 
was  bowed  within  him  almost  to  brokemiess,  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  after  much 
and  frequent  argument,  he  could  be  induced  to 
consent  that  the  letter  should  be  written.'* 

Yielding  as  much  to  the  mute  appeal  of 
Alice's  visible  decline,  as  to  the  remon- 
strances of  a  sturdy,  clear-sighted  friend, 
whose  arguments  M'e  omit,  the  old  man  at 
length  relents,  and  the  letter  of  recall  Is 
despatched ;  alas  I  too  late — if,  indeed,  it 
could  ever  hate  been  in  time,  which  the 
circumstances  previously  narrated  incline 
us  to  doubt; — 

**  Joyed  and  alarmed  at  the  ^ummont,  Edward 
tarried  scarce  an  hour  in  Baltimore,  for  the  Hr- 
rangcment  of  his  affairs,  but,  availing  himself  of 
a  vessel,  whose  sails  were  unfurling  for  Irelnnd, 
returned  tcf  his  native  soil,  as  fast  as  winds  and 
waves  would  waft  him. 

*'  A  few  lines  hastily  scribblerl  on  his  landing, 
announced  the  day  he  should  arrive  at  Derrybeg. 
It  wa^t  a  geniHl  April  day  of  sunshine,  and  Alirr, 
through  one  of  those  fancies  incident  to  her  di». 
ease«  had  herself  curried  out  to  the  garden  seat, 
that  tbcy  might  meet  where  they  had  parted ;  and 
there  they  did  meet. 

**  Edward  Sullivan,  though  somewhat  browned 
by  toil  and  travel,  health  and  hope  beamed  upon 
his  brow.  But  Alice,  what  was  she  ?  The  blood 
in  Kdward*8  veins  froze  back  to  its  source,  as  he 
gaxed  on  the  wasted  form  before  him,  Oh,  what 
was  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  at  that  moment, 
so  delight  fully  anticipated  and  so  ardently  thirsted 
for  1  (Jould  this  be  the  sweet  creature,  who«e 
image  had  become  a  part  of  thought  ilself— she, 
from  whom  he  had  parted  in  the  glow  of  beauty, 
but  a  brief  year  before,  in  that  ^'ery  spot?-^he 
of  the  snowy  forehead  and  crimson  cheek? 
Where  were  they  now  ?  The  ghastly  hue  of  the 
dead  had  usurped  the  place  of  all,  save  one  small 
point-like  spot  of  red  that  yet  lingered,  as  in 
mockery,  on  the  hollow  cheek.  Her  eye  that 
used  to  beam  so  brightly  and  lovingly  on  him  was 
now  dim  and  sunken  ;  but,  as  it  caught  his  figure, 
one  flash  of  more  than  former  brightneti  lighted 
it  up. 

'<  *  Edward,  God  be  thanked  that  I  have  lived 
to  see  you— I  have  kept  my  promise,  and  you  will 
remember  poor  Alice.' 

*<  He  clasped  hit  arms  around  her ;  bat  her 
spirit  abode  not  within  his  grasp.  It  fled  quietly 
and  noiselessly  as  a  shadow,  and,  ere  an  instant, 
he  strained  to  his  breast  nought  but  breathless 
elay. 

**  There  was  so  little  pang  or  struggle  to  indi. 
cate  the  parting  of  soul  and  body,  and  she  looked 
so  braiiriful  for  a  moment,  that  be  could  not  be- 
lieve at  once  that  she  was  gone. 

<'  He  called  her  by  name,  at  first  softly)  and 


tbao  loudlv,  but  no  answer  nor  motian  ttmm  te 
tell  him,  that  she  heard  or  could  hear  him.  He 
glued  his  lips  to  breathe  in  the  heat  of  life,  or 
eatch  one  breath  from  hers.  He  chafed  her  death- 
cold  hands  between  hia,  to  warm  them,  but  his 
only  waxed  o(^d  without  imparting  warmth  to 
hers. 

"  She  was  gone,  then,  bevond  mortal  hope,  the 
only  one  among  her  sect  whom  he  loved,  and  the 
only  one  who  loved  or  liked  him  ;  and  what  basU 
ness  had  he  there  ? 

•'  He  cried  biuerly  for  a  few  minutes  over  the 
seateless  body,  and  the  utter  wreck  of  his  bopea ; 
and  then^  witfaovt  leave-taking,  departed.  He 
tarried  not  for  wake  or  funeral,  and  entered  no 
door  till  he  legahied  the  vetael,  which  eoBvefPtd 
him  again,  and  for  ever,  from  his  nativs  knd. 

<^  The  season  has  advanced;  the  trees  and  flow. 
ers  are  again  smiling  in  tbeir  beaa^  to  the  M«e 
siMMDer  sky,  and  the  solitary  green  linoet  is  war- 
blis^  among  them  his  sweet  music,  but  Aliee  is 
'  sleefiing  insensibie  so  allin  the  eeld  gimira.'  ** 

The  man  who  can  write  thus  has  surely 
both  a  heart  and  ao  ear.  There  is  a  rich 
musie  in  the  AiU  and  rather  heightened 
style  in  which  it  is  written,  which  cannot 
have  failed  to  please  the  reader.  Perhaps 
in  a  longer  story  it  might  be  cloying,  but 
in  the  presetit  instance  it  suits  the  aubject 
well,  and  mellows  the  otherwise  sofltbro 
colouring  of  the  little  picture.  We  weire 
still  more  pleased  with  another  story, which, 
with  some  abridgment,  to  bring  it  within 
our  limits,  we  think  our  readers  will  thank 
us  for  ititrodiicing  to  their  notice: — 

THE   UEBELS'   GRAVE. 

*<  ft  WAS  the  beginning  of  a  fine  May  that  I  re- 
ceived an  account  of  the  death  of  an  aged  womsti^ 
a  distant  relativ-e ;  and  as  the  village  where  she 
died  was  hut  a  short  distance  oflT,  and  the  weather 
so  beautiful,  1  threw  up  all  btisiness  for  the  Say, 
and  set  forward  to  attend  the  burial. 

"  To  one  of  so  sedentary  a  life,  the  walk  was  a 
delightful  recreation,  as  my  path  lay  partly  along 
a"spurkling  streamlet  bordered  by  a  green  and  flow- 
ery sward,  then  across  a  fine  heathy  bog  a»d 
meadow-flelds,  over  which  nature  had  now  Spread 
her  beautiful  green  spring-carpet,  glowing  wkll  • 
profusion  of  wild  flowers,  and  the  heat  wbs  re» 
deemed  from  being  oppressive,  by  an  odd  light 
cloud  that  occasionally  flung  its  white  veil  aeroes 
the  sun,  and  a  soft  summer  breeze  that  was  Awaking 
the  perfume  of  the  primroses  thickly  clustered 
over  the  fields  atid  hedges.  But  the  pleasure  of 
the  walk,  like  every  other  pleasure  under  the  sua, 
hadiualloy ;  for  I  recollected  boW  often  I  had  tra- 
versed that  path  before,  to  meet  the  waria*hearied 
hosnitility  of  her  whom  I  was  now  going  to  tte 
in  the  oold  earth  t  stid  the  figure  of  the  old  wooMm, 
with  her  bended  body,  beads  in  band,  eadsaMU, 
Uue,  restless  eyes,  seemed  hovering  before  me, 
and  her  fniniibld  inqniries  about  friends  and  neif^- 
bours  ringing  in  my  ears. 

'<  The  cavalcade  was  setting  forward  wbea  I 
reached  the  house.  The  coffin  was  upraised  •& 
the  shoulders  of  four  relatives,  who  bore  her  from 
the  door  never  sgnln  to  enter  there.  While  it 
was  being  lifted,  there  was  a  loud  and  lainglad 
shout  of  waiUng  |  but  eftsr  that  theft  WM  ■•  ml* 
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i  of  iwp  gri«f,  for  tbe  old  woman  had  out- 
ran,  bv  many  years,  the  ordinary  race  of  mortalihr, 
and  tnere  were  but  few  of  her  near  relations  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

^  As  usual  on  sueh  occasions,  the  news  was  told, 
the  laugh  raised,  and  the  jest  and  frolic  passed,  till 
we  reached  the  church-yard,  which  lay  without 
any  inclosure  on  the  summit  of  a  meadow  hill. 
Here  again  the  coffin  was  borne  by  her  kindred, 
and,  with  bared  heads,  we  followed  the  clergyman, 
while  he  recited  the  solemn  and  beautiful  service 
by  which  Christianity  consecrates  the  body  to  its 
native  earth. 

*^  The  grave  was  closed— the  wild  and  general 
laasentation  which  had  been  at  once  raised  on  our 
•atryinto  the  church-yard,  by  all  who  bad  friends 
buried  there,  had  now  entirely  ceased,  and  the 
funeral  attendants  had  all  departed,  except  a  few 
pious  lingerers  who  still  knelt  in  prayer  over  those 
tbey  mourned.  I  still  remained  in  the  place  of 
graves,  according  to  my  usual  custom,  to  examine 
the  little  painted  crosses  and  grey  headstones,  that 
were  thickly  scattered  there,  with  many  a  rude 
loseription  and  simple  eulogy. 

**  There  had  been  a  chapel  in  the  centre  of  the 
grare-yard,  of  which  there  was  still  standing  one 
broken  wall,  with  iu  narrow  pointed  window 
abafta  deeply  wreathed  with  ivy.  A  little  to  the 
oast  of  this,  was  a  very  ancient  headstone  of  fan- 
tastic form,  with  an  uncouth  rhyme  Inscription, 
whidi  had  frequentlv  foiled  me  to  decipher  ;  and 
when  I  found  the  place  empty  of  all  other  living 
oocupants,  I  seatea  mvself  and  began  to  clear 
away  the  moss  and  weather  stains,  to  try  if  I  might 
not  succeed  better  now.  I  had  made  but  little 
progress,  when  the  near  sound  of  voices  disturbed 
me,  and  turning  round,  I  beheld  two  female  figures 
•Dtering  the  grave-yard.  One  of  them  was  an 
aped  woman  in  black,  closely  muffled  in  a  large 
doak.  She  was  apparently  blind  or  dim-sighted, 
and  was  supported  on  one  side  by  a  stick,  and  on 
tbe  other  by  a  younger  female,  who  was  also 
docked  in  black,  and  whose  ashy  cheek  and  e ma- 
atated  form  procluinied  her  not  much  longer  Hn 
this  world,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  their 
ages,  than  her  elder  companion. 

**  I  had,  on  their  first  appearance,  by  an  invo- 
IttDtary  start,  placed  myielf  behind  the  headstone 
at  which  I  was  hibouring,  end  through  some  innate 
bat  indefinable  wish  to  avoid  observation,  con. 
tinued  to  crouch  there  while  they  advanced. 

M  *  Mother,'  raid  the  younger,  in  a  low,  hollow 
wiee,  « take  care  of  the  nettles ;'  fur  though  they 
ware  not  yet  much  grown,  they  were  springing  up 
tbiek  and  fast,  and  gave  promise  of  an  abundant 
midsummer  crop. 

••  The  old  woman  paused  for  a  moment,  while 
abe  struck  her  stick  twice  on  the  soft  green  earth 
to  her  left,  then  turning  a  little,  she  struck  it  a 
third  time  on  an  uninscribed  grave-stone,  on  hear- 
ing  the  sound  of  which,  she  bent  her  head,  as  if 
fba  could  have  seen  and  were  intently  scrutinising 

<««8ure  I  should  know  this  spot ;  this  ought  to 
be  the  priest's  grave,  and  our  way  should  be  by  its 
rigbt* 

*•  They  passed  onwards  a  few  yards,  when  a  huge 
Wudc  eloud,  that  had  been  lingering  some  time  on 
the  western  horiion,  as  if  lying  in  wait  there  like 
misfortune  for  the  close  of  life,  iung  its  dark 
doud  over  the  sun. 

^  •  We  are  at  it  now,  Eliia ;  we  are  in  the  shade, 
tmi  at  this  time  o'  day)  the  tun  ae? et  shines  on 
aij  boy'e  grave/ 


^  *  No,  mother,  'dt^^mly  a  doud  that'i  come 
over  the  sun ;  but  we  are  near  it.'  She  led  her  a 
few  paces  on  one  side  to  a  broad  green  grave,  the 
head  of  which  rested  against  a  grey  fragment  of 
tbe  ruined  chapel,  and  whose  foot  was  shadowed 
by  a  full-grown  hawthorn,  which  was  beginning  to 
put  forth  its  snowy  flowers. 

*<  The  younger  female  seated  herself  on  a  low 
part  of  the  fragment,  while  her  mother,  leaning  on 
the  grave  side,  groped  with  her  hands  over  it  in 
every  direction. 

^  ^  The  grass  is  growin*  finely  over  my  boys,  and 
I  believe,  Eiiaa,  there*s  not  a  single  we^  ornittle.* 
Then  raising  her  hand  ko  the  hawthorn,  she 
plucked  one  of  its  flowers  and  smelled  ir.  *  The 
nawthorn  is  blossomin'  early  this  year,  Bliza ;  I 
doat  remember  it  so  early  since  it  was  planted, 
and  that  is  now  sixteen  years  come  next  Michael- 
mas t*— a  few  tears  fell  from  her  sightless  eyes.. 
<  och,  ooh,  'tis  too  bad  their  poor  old  blind  mother 
should  be  watchin'  over  the  graves  of  her  darlings, 
who  ought  to  be  now  bearin  her  to  her  own ;  amA 
God  knows,  if  'twas  his  hdy  will,  *twould  be 
time  ;'  and  she  threw  hersdf  on  the  grave  in  loud 
and  bitter  lamentation. 

**  When  her  daughter  first  seated  herself,  she  sat 
with  her  fiice  resting  on  her  hands,  as  if  gating  at 
the  grass  and  weeds  that  waved  at  her  feet,  appa- 
rently unheeding  and  unconscious  of  her  mother's 
words  or  actions.  But  when  the  old  woman  began 
to  speak,  I  could  observe  a  flush  mounting  gradu- 
ally on  her  daughter's  cheek,  and  bv  the  time  she 
ceased,  the  whole  countenance  was  kindled  with  a 
hectic  glow ;  and  as  she  bent  over  to  raise  her 
mother,  with  her  cheek  and  eye  beaming  that  un- 
earthly lustre,  she  might  well  have  been  likened  to 
a  consoling  angel,  drawn  down  from  heaven  by  the 
prayers  of  tbe  childless  widow. 

<*  *  It's  useless,  at  this  time,  to  be  repinin'  at 
their  fate  ;  rather  let  us  do  what,  by  Ood's  grace 
and  the  virgin*s  intercession,  may  be  serviceable 
to  them.'  She  raised  her  mother  a  little  from  the 
earth,  but  her  strength  was  unequal  to  the  exer- 
tion, and  they  both  staggered  against  the  ruin. 

**  I  was  about  to  spring  forward  to  their  assist- 
ance, but  there  was  a  character  of  sacred  impres- 
sivenesa  in  their  grief  that  deterred  me  for  a 
moment  from  intruding  on  it ;  and  ere  that,  tbey 
bad  recovered  themselves,  and  were  both  kneeling. 
**  It  was  a  touching  sight,  to  see  that  old  woman 
and  her  spirit-like  daughter  kneeling  in  ardent 
prayer  over  those  beloved  and  lamented  beings 
tbey  must  hope  so  soon  to  join  for  ever,  while  the 
sun,  which  was  then  setting,  burst  out  from  be- 
tween the  black  clouds,  and,  streaming  througb 
the  ivied  window,  shed  a  hallowing  light  on  their 
pale,  worn  countenances." 

Thif  fcene  is  interrupted  by  the  ap«< 
pearance  of  Mr.  0*Loughlin,  an  old  gen- 
tleman, apparently  of  a  kind  disposition, 
and  landlord  to  the  mother  and  daughter. 
He  induces  them  to  go  home;  and  after- 
wards tells  their  history  to  the  author,  as 
he  and  his  friend  sit  lingering  in  the  old 
church-yard  :— 

«  We  seated  ouiMlvis  beneath  a  window  on  the 
west  side  of  the  ruin,  iust  fronting  the  sun  which 
was  now  restina  blood^red  on  an  opposite  moun- 
tain top,  with  the  deep  black  douds  overarching 
him  round. 

f»«iigatba  Sweeny/  be  oomnenced,  'that  old 
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woman  you  have  now  seen  in  her  helplessness,  I 
remember  when  she  came  a  fair  and  sprightly 
bride  to  our  parish,  escorted  by  the  *' drugging 
home,'*  a  crowded  train  of  both  sexes  on  horseback, 
to  convey  her  to  her  husband's  house. 

•*  *  Her  husband,  Pbilip  Sweeny,  was  the  most 
comfortable  farmer  on  my  little  esrate ;  bur,  after 
having  lived  with  her  several  years  in  competence 
and  harmony,  he  Iffl  her  a  widow  with  ample 
means,  and  the  care  of  two  sons  and  daughters,  all 
grown  and  comely  as  a  mother's  heart  could  wish. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sight,  and  often  have  I  enjoyed 
it  myself,  to  see  her  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
coming  to  chapel  surrounded  by  her  fine  family,  all 
rejoicing  in  their  youth  and  vigour. 

"*Tbe  sons  were  young  men  of  uncommon 
strength  and  comeliness  of  person,  and  particu- 
larly distinguished  at  every  fete  of  hardihood  and 
activity.  But  they  possessed  a  wild  and  ungovern- 
able spirit,  and  an  overweening  confidence  in  their 
own  courage  and  powers ;  perhaps,  much  of  it 
was  owing  to  the  injudicious  rearing  of  an  over- 
fond  and  foolish  mother.  1  believe  the  eldest  was 
scarcely  in  his  twenty-first  year,  at  that  alarming 
period  when  meetings  of  united  Irishmen  began 
to  be  held  through  every  part  of  this  unfortnate 
country.  To  men  of  their  age  and  mould,  such 
meetings  and  their  object  were  particularly 
adapted.  They  were  speedily  sworn  and  enrolled. 
Young,  ardent,  and  unthinking,  they  could  see  but 
a  speedy  and  glorious  issue  to  their  enterprize— 
visions  of  glory  and  uprise  to  themselves  and 
family,  and  the  gratification  of  every  object  they 
could  have  at  heart.  O,  my  friend,  it  was  a  trying 
time ;  the  vear  *98  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  witnessed  its  fearful  scenes.  Even 
our  females  caught  the  mad  enthusiasm  for  **  li- 
berty  and  equality."  The  sisters  of  those  unfortu- 
nate youths  zealously  urged  them  on,  without 
once  reflecting  on  the  possibility  of  the  terrible 
consequences  that  might  ensue. 

**  <  The  invaders  came,  and  a  general  outburst 
followed. 

**  *  They  were  among  the  first  to  embark  in  it, 
and,  borne  on  the  tide  of  momentary  triumph, 
thought  they  had  at  once  within  their  grasp,  all 
those  objects  they  had  armed  for :  but  the  deso- 
lating result  of  that  fatal  insurrection  is  but  too 
well  known  and  remembered. 

**  *  The  Sweenys  were  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soners at  the  battle  of  Ballinarouck ;  but,  being 
distinguished  among  the  insurgent  captains  tor 
their  daring  courage  and  activity  in  the  cause,  and 
being  of  some  consequence  in  their  native  village, 
it  was  resolved  to  give  a  terrible  warning  there  by 
their  fate;  and  they  were  spared  from  instant  ex- 
ecution to  undergo  the  ignominious  death  of  being 
hanged  at  their  own  door. 

*»*in  vain  were  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  by 
.  entreaties  the  soldier's  death,  and  as  vainly  did 
they  try  to  provoke  it  by  taunts  and  insults. 

** '  1  had  not  seen  Agatha  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disturbances,  till  the  day  on  which  her 
gallant  but  misled  sons  were  to  suffer ;  when  hav- 
ing learned  the  fact,  I  walked  to  her  house  to  try 
if  1  could  lure  herself  and  her  daughter  from  it  on 
any  pretext.  Years  have  rolled  by  since  that 
fearful  day,  yet  are  the  events  of  it  green  in  my 
memorv,  as  if  they  were  but  of  yesterday. 

**  *  When  I  entered  the  little  parlour,  the  two 
girls  were  seated  at  a  table,  with  their  faces  leant 
on  it,  while  their  mother  was  standing  with  her 
iMck  towards  me  at  the  window.  My  footsteps 
rotued  them,  and,  as  they  lifted  up  their  laces,  I 


observed  they  were  of  a  death  paleness,  and  that 
their  eyes  were  much  swollen,  and  red  with  weep- 
ing. 

t(  t  K  Dear  sir,  dear  sir,"  they  both  exclaimed  to*- 
gether,  '*  is  there  any  chance,  any  hope  of  mercy?" 

**<•*  Your  brothers  are  in  the  hands  of  a  God, 
whose  mercy  is  as  infinite  as  his  power,  and  I  have 
the  best  hopes  for  them.  But  you  must  all  come 
to  my  bouse— we  are  about  to  have  mass  celebrated 
there." 

•«  *  «  No,  Mr.  0'Loughlin,'»  cried  the  old 
woman,  turning  her  frenzied  gaze  full  round  on 
me,  *'  i  know  my  boys  are  to  die  this  day — to  be 
hanged  at  their  own  mother's  door.  But  I  can 
bear  it ;  and  never  will  1  leave  this  house  till  I 
see  and  bless  them  again.  O  God,  was  it  for  this 
I  reared  ye,  my  darlings,  the  comfort  of  my  age — 
the  pride  of  my  heart  ?  But  maybe  1  deserve  it 
— maybe  I  was  too  proud  of  ye.  But  wasn't 
every  one  that  knew  ye  fond  and  proud  of  ye  ? 
Oh,  if  they  had  come  by  their  end  in  any  other  man- 
ner;  but  to  die  on  the  gal  lows  like  common  thieves 
or  murderers  I  My  brave,  my  beautiful  boys 
on  the  gallows  ! — l  hey  won't — they  can't — they 
shan't  hang  them  at  their  own  door,  in  their  poor 
old  mother's  sight." 

(<  (  Despair  and  madness  were  in  her  aged  face ; 
and  she  shrieked  wildly  in  the  anguish  of  that  ter- 
rible thought.  Her  daughters  had  interrupted 
her  burst  of  passion  only  by  tears  and  clapping  of 
hands,  but  they  now  sprang  from  where  they  sat, 
and  fiUling  on  their  knees,  each  grasping  apart  of 
her  garment,  cried  with  bitter  vehemence,  *^  Mo- 
ther, mother,  curse  us ;— 'twas  we  that  murdered 
them.  We,  we  encouraged  them  on  to  destruc- 
tion. Oh,  if  'twas  we  that  were  to  suffer,  where 
would  be  the  harm  ?  But  thev,  they '' — anguish 
choaked  their  utterance,  and  the  mother  mingled 
her  bitter  tears  with  theirs. 

"  *  They  seemed  not  to  observe,  and  probably 
knew  not  at  the  moment,  that  I  was  in  the  room, 
and  I  withdrew  for  a  little,  to  let  nature  have 
her  way,  deeming  that  the  extreme  violence  of 
tbier  grief,  like  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  would 
soon  waste  itself. 

« <  I  deemed  aright.  Nature  was  unable  to  bus- 
tain  that  whirlwind  of  grief.  When  I  re-entered, 
they  were  sunk  in  voiceless  torpor.  Again  i  im- 
plored them  to  leave  the  house  ;  but  finding  it  in 
vain,  1  prevailed  on  them  to  join  me  in  prayer  to 
that  almighty  and  all- merciful  Being,  without 
whose  knowledge  and  consent  not  even  a  sparrow 
can  fall.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  out-pouring 
of  their  souls  to  God  begun  to  infuse  some  degree 
of  calmness,  and  even  of  hope  into  their  souls, 
when  the  maid-ser\'ant  burst  wildly  in. 

**  *  **  Misthress,  they're  comin'  bleedin'  on  a  cur, 
with  sogers.'' 

"  *  The  window  fronted  the  road,  and  tbey 
were  at  it  in  an  instant ;  but  they  stood  only  to 
see  the  first  glimpse  of  the  calvalcade  mounting 
a  far-off  hill  on  the  road,  and  then,  with  an  ap- 
palling shriek,  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

'**Atthis  moment,  Father  Dominic  (you  re« 
collect  he  was  my  nephew)  entered,  and  between 
us,  we  procured  their  removal  to  his  house,  where 
we  left  them  watched  and  guarded. 

**  *  Thecavalcade  wasnowapproachingthe  houte. 

"  *  *<  1  must  go  and  try  to  speak  to  the  youthful 
sufferers,"  said  the  priest. 

u  t «( If  you  attempt  it,  you  will  expose  yourself 
to  insult-^to  injury,  perhaps.'' 

«< « I  must  not  heed  that,  if  I  can  be  of  aoj 
service  to  them  at  this  fearful  hour," 
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tu  u  Yon  are  right,  and  I  will  not  attempt  fur- 
ther to  dissuade  you." 

<<<Tbe  illfated  youths  sat  with  their  back 
towards  the  house,  and  their  heads  stooped  to 
conceal  the  deadly  and  disgraceful  rope,  which 
was  about  their  necks  and  arms.  Their  clothes 
were  rent  in  many  places  and  stained  with  blood, 
and  their  faces  pale  and  unshaven.  O,  how 
changed  from  those  bold,  joyous  ones  T  had  seen 
in  the  hey-day  of  youth  and  health  and  courage  ! 
Thev  seemed  carefuUjr  to  avoid  looking  around, 
as  it  feariul  of  some  object  they  might  behold. 

^<<The  car  was  halted;  and  as  they  were  re- 
moYcd  from  it,  I  saw  them  cast  one  hurried  look 
— the  only  one  they  gave— at  the  house  and  the 
fields  around  it ;  and  I  thought,  O  God,  what 
must  have  been  their  feelings  at  that  moment ! 
But  whatever  they  were,  their  looks,  bold  and 
undaunted,  even  in  that  terrible  moment,  betrayed 
them  not.  A  something  even  like  gladness 
seemed  to  flit,  as  a  sunbeam,  over  their  counte- 
nances, as  they  whispered  together  for  an  instant. 

"  *  Father  Dominic  now  moved  for^'ard  from 
where  we  had  been  unseen  gazers.  Their  eyes 
caught  liim,  and  they  bowed  mournfully.  He  en- 
treated the  soldiers  to  permit  him  to  speak  with 
them  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  they  pushed  him 
roughly  away  with  their  musquet  butts. 

"  *  •«  We  want  no  rebellious  priests  here,  to  be 
giving  rebels  a  pass  to  heaven.  They  must  find 
their  way  there  or  somewhere  else  without  your 
assistance.  ** 

«« «  Their  officer,  however,  overheard  them,  and 
ordered  Father  Dominic  admission  to  officiate 
with  jthe  sufferers,  while  a  temporary  machine 
was  being  erected  for  their  execution. 

•'  *  They  both  extended  their  hands  as  far  as  they 
might  reach  to  grasp  the  priest's,  with  a  smile  of 
bitterness  and  despair,  as  they  looked  at  the  ropes 
that  bound  them.  *'  Father  Dominic,  we  have 
ine^  in  better  times,  but  all  will  soon  be  over, 
except  the  shame  and  disgrace  we  are  leav- 
ing  to  our  family.  O,  Father,  how  is  our  poor 
mother  and  sisters,  and  how  do  they  bear  it  ?" 

«•  <  <•  They  are  all  at  this  moment  slumbering  in 
health  and  unconsciousness,  I  hope,  and  they — 
will  learn  to  bear  it  But  in  mercy  seek  not  to 
aee  them    it  would  be  injurious  to  all." 

« « "  Do  you  think  we  would  wish  to  break  their 
tend  her  hearts  ?  O,  we  had  hoped  to  meet  them 
in  a  different  manner;  but  all  is  lost,  and  maybe 
His  bettber  to  die  now  than  linger  a  few  years 
longer  in  exile  and  misery." 

«•  <  <•  But  are  you  content  to  meet  death  in  this 
manner  P  Are  you  nt  peace  with  the  world  ?  Do 
jou  forgive  those  men  who  drag  you  to  execu- 
tion ?•• 

«*  (  «  Our  cauj^e  and  our  hopes  are  lost.  Oh, 
those  cursed,  treacherous  French!  May  they 
soon  feel  themselves  what  it  is  to  be  deserted  and 
betrayed,  and  death  would  be  welcome,  if  we 
could  obtain  an  honorable  one.  But,  by  this  time 
to  morrow,  it  will  be  all  the  same.  As  for  those 
soldiers,  they  are  only  obeying  their  bloody  orders, 
and  we  have  no  animosity  towards  them." 

♦«  •  •♦  Then  1  will  confess  you." 

<<  <  Priest  and  penitents  knelt  down  on  the  road 
aide,  and  the  soldiers  removed  to  a  small  distance, 
with  their  loaded  pieces  presented  at  them,  while 
Father  Dominic  administered  to  them  the  last 
rites  of  their  faith.  They  were  sincere  penitents, 
and  prayed  with  great  fervour,  till  warned  that  the 
fatal  tree  was  prepared,  to  which  Father  Dominic 
WM  aUowed  to  accompany  them,    It  wa«  a  young. 


flourishing  elm,  that  had  been  planted  by  their 
father  at  the  end  of  the  house  as  an  ornament. 
How  little  he  could  foresee  that  it  was  for  the  de« 
struction  of  his  children  ! 

" '  The  day  was  a  cloudy  one  in  September,  and 
the  leaves  were  falling  thickly  on  their  heads,  as 
they  knelt  for  a  moment  at  the  tree-foot,  while 
the  wind  moaning  through  them  seemed  to  wail 
for  the  fatal  deed  about  to  be  done.  While  they 
were  kneeling,  something  rushed  between  the 
soldiers  and  the  prisoners.  I  feared  it  was  the 
women ;  but  it  was  the  old  house  dog  that  had 
espied  his  masters,  and,  bounding  fonvard, 
frisked  and  frolicked  round  them  in  honest  but  ill- 
timed  glee.  A  tear — the  first  and  last  I  saw  from 
them— trembled  in  their  eyes,  as  tftey  viewed  the 
faithful  creature  in  his  transports. 

«*  *  *'  Damn  their  bloody  e^es,**  said  one  of  the 
soldiers,  *'  what  fuss  there  is  about  tucking  up  a 
brace  of  rebels.  1  suppose  we're  to  be  kept  under 
arms  all  day  through  tnat  croppy  priest.  Little 
harm  if  he  was  strung  up  with  them." 

*<  <  The  dog  passed  him  in  his  gambols,  and  the 
ruthless  soldier  stabbed  him  through  with  his 
bayonet.  The  poor  animal  howled  in  agony,  and, 
crawling  a  few  paces,  expired  at  his  master*s  feet. 

"  *  Despite  their  situation,  the  eyes  of  the  pri- 
soners flashed  fiercely,  and  I  saw  the  storm  of 
wrath  and  passion  gathering  on  their  brow.  But 
ere  the  priest  could  speak,  (as  he  told  me  after, 
for  this  portion  of  the  proceedings,  through  the 
confusion  attending  on  it,  I  could  not  accurately 
distinguish  from  where  I  stood,)  with  a  desperate 
effort  they  burst  the  cords  that  bound  them,  and 
had  felled  the  soldier  to  the  earth  by  one  tremen- 
dous  blow. 

"  *  Instantly  the  fire- flash  crossed  my  eyes — the 
loud  report  of  musqnetrv  rang  in  my  ears,  and  I 
saw  them  stretched  in  their  gore  on  the  earth. 
They  fell  with  their  faces  towards  and  almost 
touching  each  other,  as  if  they  were  clinging  to- 
gether even  in  death,  and  their  life-blood  gushed 
in  a  mingled  flood.  Their  dissolution  was  to 
rapid  they  scarce  had  time  to  feel  a  pang,  and  the 
impatience  of  the  soldiers  had  given  them  what 
their  hearts  thirsted  for—a  "  soldier's  death**— the 
oged  man  paused,  overcome  by  the  melancholy 
recollections  he  had  awakened,  and  wiped  away 
a  tear  from  his  eye — *  they  lie  buried  in  that  green 
grave,  they  and  their  younger  sister,  Agatha.. 
ElizH  was  always  of  a  weakly  constitution,  and» 
as  you  may  have  observed,  is  now  nearingfa^t  her 
eternal  haven.  She  frequently,  when  the  weather 
is  fine,  accompanies  her  unhappy  mother  hither, 
to  weep  and  pray  over  the  grave  of  the  ill*fated 

«  It  was  indeed,  as  he  had  promised,  a  tale  of 
sadness.  During  its  recital  a  redbreast,  perched 
on  the  hawthorn  bush,  began  to  warble  a  vesper 
song  of  such  rich  and  plaintive  melody  as  suited 
well  the  story  and  the  scene:  it  was,  probably, 
partly  illusion,  but  never,  I  thought,  did  1  hear 
so  mournful  a  strain  as  the  sweet  bird  poured 
forth,  that  beautiful  summer  evening,  over  the 
rebels'  grave." 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  soon  to  meet 
Mr.  Archdeacon  again  in  the  pleasant 
bye-paths  of  fiction.  We  are  confident 
he  might  produce  something  far  superior 
to  any  thing  he  has  yet  done.  If  he  would 
give  more  of  his  attention  to  those  classes 
of  life  with  which  he  ought  to  be  most 
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limiiliart  and  oecopy  hinMlf  in  delineating 
more  fullj  their  joys  and  tonrows,  he 
would  gain  in  vigour  and  lively  interest, 
much  more  than  he  would  lose  m  genteel 
eifect  Let  him  only  rely  upon  himself 
and  work  fearieatly  at  what  he  attempts, 
irfier  his  own  fashion,  without  any  over- 


weening regard  for  the  iashioas«f  others, 
and  he  may  yet  reach  that  permanent  place 
among  the  Irish  novelists  of  our  tinie, 
which,  willing  as  we  are  to  acknowledge  his 
various  meriu,  we  cannot  flatter  him  that 
he  has  yet  attained* 


ADOLPHUS;  OR,  A  TIGER'S  FORtUNE. 


It  has  often  heen  remarked,  that  the  Pa- 
rblan  ladies  are  much  more  manly  than 
the  fops  that  dance  attendance  about 
them,  and  that  they  pretend,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lords  of  the  creation  here 
do,  to  know  something  about  philosophy, 
jurisprudence,  and  other  sciences,  more 
or  less  abstruse,  as  they  may  be.  The 
following  is  an  instance,  of  **  doing  what 
we  like  with  our  own,^  creditable  to  one 
of  those  energetic  emancipoHonisU. 

An  English  nobleman.  Lord  G  > 
had  a  Tioer,  whom  his  lordship's  family 
had  saved  from  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
and  to  whom  had  been  given  the  name  of 
Adolphus  Sawpit — a  name  sufficiently 
ducidatory  of  his  m  igin. 

His  lordship  proposed  fbr  a  young  lady, 
named  Harriet  -— ^,  who  received  his 
addresses  favourably,  but  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon,  for  some  reason  bMt 
known  to  herself,  to  **  name  a  day"  for  the 
completion  of  his  happiness,  telling  her 
lover  that  not  until  the  end  of  three 
months  would  she  be  able  to  do  so^  and 
enjoining  on  him,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
Journey  to  Paris,  there  to  await  the  e:ipi- 
ration  of  that  period. 

In  tlie  city  of  fools,  G— »  spent  his  time 
as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  at  least  lived 
very  pleasantly;  nor  was  Adolphus  de- 
prived of  opportunities  of  mingling,  as 
those  in  a  similar  situation  are  said  not 
very  seldom  to  do,  in  the  gaieties  of  Paris, 
tasked  balls  and  the  privileges  of  a  cha- 
peron, which  the  fellow  managed  to  avail 
himself  of  by  suitable  disguises,  that  is,  by 
passing  for  a,  getUilhomme  Anglais,  and  not 
unfrequently  for  his  master  himself,  pro- 
cured him  au  entrie  into  many  an  aristo- 
cratic saloon,  and  he  played  his  cards  so 
effectively,  and  had  also  so  much  the  air 
af  a  gentleman,  that  he  was  well  received, 
wherever,  with  a  prospect  of  avoiding  de- 
lection,  he  dared  to  go. 

Meantime  his  master  began  to  be  talked 
ef  in  Parts,  as  an  unapproachable  oddity* 
The  two  roles  that  his  lordship  filled  b  his 
proper  character,  and  thai  of  Jdo^lkf 
combined  in  one,  gave  the  Parisians  aa 


idea  of  a  very  incomparable  numsirt^  with 
the  additional  beauty  of  being  as  unintel- 
ligible as  the  automaton  chess-player — his 
worse  half  9\vfay%  planning  so  skilfully  and 
well,  that  he  carried  on  for  a  long  time 
with  success  the  supposition  of  identity. 

Now,  as  I  speak  of  Lord  G 's  worse 

half^  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the 
unskilful  of  my  readers,  that  every  man  of 
fashion,  as  well  as  every  thing  else,  is  ne- 
cessarily constituted  of  two  component 
parts,  viz:— halves;  and  sueh  parU  are 
supposed,  generally,  to  be  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  each  other  in  quality  and  amount: 
but  in  the  man  of  fashion,  whose  two 
halves  are  himself  and  his  valet,  they  have 
this  peculiarity,  that  they  may  differ  ex« 
ceedingly  in  kind  and  in  qualitv — as  the 
man  may  be  the  better  half  of  the  master, 
or  the  master  may  be  his  own  better  half; 
—whether  <*  better,*'  stgnily  «<  more  powet^ 
fbl  and  influential,''  or  more  '^gentlemaii- 
Uke  and  honourable,"  fulfilling  both  re- 
qubltes.  But  the  greatest  peculiar!^ 
about  the  spedee  m  qaeetion,  is,  that  the 
individual  may  to  those  two  hmhes  add 
a  third !  which,  though  in  common  pn^- 
lance  always  termed  his  ^  better  hal( '  b» 
in  reality,  and  as  the  proper  ezpremion  of 
the  truth,  his  besi  half: — and  in  parsuanev 
of  this  elucidation  of  the  fact,  I  would 
suggest  the  necessity  of  an  <<  Authorized 
Parliamentary  Inquiry''  into  the  present 
state  and  prospecu  of  the  Englisli  Gram- 
mar, with  reference  more  particularly  to  th^ 
Degrees  of  Comparison.   But  to  my  story. 

A  young  Englishman,  after  having 
talked  over  different  matters  for  a  few  pre- 
liminary seconds,  as  he  was  one  roorafaig 

seated  opposite  Lord  G »  in  the  saUm 

of  the  latter,  at  length  addressed  his  lord- 
ship with  the  air  of  a  man  about  to  enter 
on  an  important  topic  : — '*  Lucky  dog, 
damme r  ejaculated  he;— ^^ the  womaa 
whom  every  one  attempted,  and  no  (Mie 
conquered,  outflanked  at  last— capitulat- 
ing, damme  I  Confess  at  onee  what  a  for* 
tunate  fellow  you  are  T 

^'For  heaven's  sake^  MortoQ»  if  yoa 
speak  pf  EmiUe  de  — — >  do  not  add 
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motfo  to  tke  ii«mb«r  tS  ik^m  tkat  ptne* 
Cttto  me  ujpom  Ihqi  tubjeel  I  I  pledge  you 
my  ho»€dr»  my  dear  felU>w»  I  have  ixev«r 
80  mucb  aateea  the  lady ;  nor  do  I  know 
more  of  her  than  I  have  learned  from  per- 
sona labouring  under  the  same  fatuity  with 
yourself,  who  have  victimiied  me  about 
her ;    I  have  not  even  been  to  pay  my 

court  to  the  Baroness  D ,  who,  I   am 

told,  is  her  guardian,  and  to  whom  I  had 
a  letter  from  my  cousin,  Lady  H — — : 
it  it  really  too  bad  that,  disclaim  it,  or 
disclaim  it  not,  I  am  to  be  thus  the  victim 
of  this  stupid  blunder  I" 

••  O,  my  dear  G ,  I  beg  a  thousand 

pardons ;  I  really  did  consider  the  thing 
too  preposterous  V*  and  wishing  him  good 
morning,  he  started  off  for  his  ca^  to 
attend  a  rehearsal  at  one  of  the  theatres. 

Returning  towards  his  h6tel,  he  encoun- 
tered   L ,  a  gentleman  just  arrived 

fipoai  England,  from  whom  he  learned  that 
G-  ■■■    s  liaison  was  much  talked  of  in  the 

London    circles,    and    that    Miss  , 

(Harriet),  to  be  witness  of  tlie  truth  in 
parson,  had  suddenly  come  to  Paris,  and 
was  staying  at  the  H6tel  D— — ,  with  the 
Baroness,  who  had  not  been  made  aware 
of  ber  betrotbment  to  G— — ^,  and  who, 
being  a  relation  of  hers,  was  delighted  at 
the  visits  little  suspecting  its  ola||ect. 

<<  Bravo  1'*  returned  the  dramatic  Mor- 
ton a — *'  Voii^  vMe  helU  e&midit! — so  fiur 
ail  is  remarkably  good;  bat  what  tha  devil 
din  it  mean  ?" 

He  explained  whatever  he  knew  hinwelf 
to  L.  ,  who  was  perfectly  incredulous, 
and  appeared  to  attribute  G — ^-^'s  denial 
to  the  fact  of  his  former  mistress's  unez- 
peoted  arrival  in  town ;  which  Lord  G-»-«« 
was  in  reality  ignorant  of* 

<*  He  has,  at  all  events,  a  card  to  the 
Baroness's  ball  to-morrow  night ;  she  does 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  his  attentions  to 
ber  ward;' 

"The  devil,  don't  she?"  interrupted 
Morton;  **it  is  not  two  hours  since  he 
solemnly  denied  Jo  me  his  acquaintance 

with  the  D ,  declaring  be  had  not  even 

presented  her  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
which  he  carried  her  from  her  cousin  Lady 

H — r 

.  ^  Good  heavens,  my  dear  Morton  I  he  has 
been  constantly  at  the  house  of  the  Baron- 
ess, and  is  in  fact  inseparable  from  Emilia 
da  ■■       ;  whenever  she  appears  in  public, 

riyhig  her  the  most  marked  attentions  I 
have  bad  the  whole  account  of  his  soe- 
ccas  with  ber,  (and,  on  dit,  that  she  was 
rather  dificalt  too !)  from  her  imsiediata 
firkMls^  who  spade  of  the  thing  as  HHil* 


tsr  of  business  nearly  eompleted,  and 
about  which  there  is  no  need  for  longer 
silence  amongst  the  parties.  She,  too,  has 
confessed  herself  entirely  ipris,  and  boasts 
him  a  chef-d'oetivre  ;  and  though  avowing 
herself  a  coquette,  she  has  gone  too  far  in 
this  affair  to  admit  of  receding.  I  am  told, 
however,  that  at  the  same  moment  that 
she  declares  herself  the  betrothed  of  G — , 
she  does  not  entirely  forget  her  former 
friends,  and  is  still  seen  in  public  with  a 
very  handsome  young  man,  who  conti- 
nues to  act  the  divoui  with  much  grace, 
and  seemingly  not  to  the  displeasure  of 
the  beautiful  £milie ;  who,  of  course,  as  a 
Frenchwoman,  cannot    be    expected    by 

poor  G to  deprive  herself   of    the 

society  of  such  agreeable  acquaintance/' 

**  Capital  r*  returned  Morton  ; — "  cer- 
tainly not  I"  and  so  they  separated,  to  quote 
a  clever  authority,  with  only  a  slight  devia- 
tion,— 

Wise  in  folly,  and  the  fools  of  sense,^ — 

Blessed  in  unmitigated  ignorance. 

■  «  •  «  « 

Emilie  was,  on  the  morning  after  this 
conversation,  seated  at   her  harp,  when 

*^Lord  G "  was  announced,  and,  as 

the  reader  will  of  course  have  anticipated, 
our  friend  Adolphus  entered ;  he  appeared, 
for  once,  hurried  and  embarrassed : — 

^*  Dearest,''  said  he,  seizing  her  hand 
with  an  appearance  of  uneasiness,  '^  you 
look  pale,  yon  are  evidently  not  so  well 
as  you  would  fain  persuade  yourself;  let 
me  request  that  you  will  not  appear  at  the 
ball  to-night,  and  endanger  your  health, 
which  is  more  dear  to  me  than  life  I  I 
have  many  apprehensions  of  the  conse- 
quences, my  love,  if  you  do  not  absent 
yourself;  let  me  prevail  on  you,  Emilie," 
said  he,  in  his  most  winning  tone, — **  I 
will  be  absent  also,  my  love  1" 

Emilie  was  not,  however,  in  her  roost 
yielding  mood,  and  declaring  that  her  pale- 
ness was  in  consequence  of  sitting  up  late 
OQ  the  preceding  evening,  to  learn  the 
song  he  had  given  her,  and  that  she  would 
go— a  new  thought  struck  him — he 
Uionght  of  persuading  her  she  was  hoarse: 
"  The  exertions  of  the  ball-room,"  said 
he,  '*  added  to  such  a  sore  throat" — and 
he  flung  himself  on  his  knees — ^  will  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  you  to  sing  with  im- 
punity, my  Emilie  ;  and  I  know  you  can« 
not  re^se,  being  asked,  you  are  so  good 
and  80  kind.*'  And  so  he  went  on,  calling 
to  his  assistance  his  most  persuasive  arts. 
^  I  have  another  little  chanson,  which  I 
intended  you  should  practice  to-night,'* 
he  added,  **  instead  of  going  to  be  annoye4 
I  tf  ikt  oflMousness  of  tbe  Bsroness's 
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guests,  and  /will  eome.mj  love— iw7/yo« 
disappoint  your  poite  f 

It  was  all  in  vain  ! 

Some  visiter  was  announced.  He  rushed 
out  of  the  room  by  a  different  door  from 
that  which  was  the  usual  entrance,  and 
into  the  street  without  pausing.  He  di- 
rected his  steps  to  the  morgue,  and  seeing 
there  a  goodly  row  of  the  bodies  of  the 
lately  living,  in  perfect  freshness  and  pre- 
servation, he  was  driven  beyond  despair, 
if  the  expression  may  be  used.  "  Dead 
or  alive,"  said  he,  as  he  strucic  his  fore- 
head with  the  force  of  a  sledge-hammer, 
so  as  to  make  the  spectators  believe  he 
saw  the  dead  body  of  his  father ;  •'  1  shall 
surely  be  discovered,  if  not  hanged.  Dam- 
nable foolery  I  What  could  have  infatua- 
ted me  that  I  have  thus  flung  myself  into 
the  jaws  of  a  ravenous  beast  I** 

On  his  returning  home,  Lord  G 

perceived  the  uneasy  state  of  his  tiger's 
mind ;  but  not  being  of  an  inquisitive  dis- 
position, so  long  as  such  things  did  not 
interfere  with  his  own  convenience,  he 
said  nothing. 

Adolphus,  in  spite  of  his  conviction  that 
a  number  of  English,  and  many  of  Lord 

G *s   acquaintance  would  be   at  the 

Baroness's,  still,  since  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  persuading  Emilie  not  to  appear  in  the 
evening,  decided  upon  availing  himself  of 
his  invitation,  not  well  knowing  why,  in 
truth,  but  expecting  at  least  something 
better  from  being  in  her  presence,  and,  if 
possible,  absorbing  her  attention,  than 
awaiting  the  disclosure  of  his  villany, 
through  the  inquiries  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  made  for  the  supposed  Lord 

G ,  if  absent :  he  was  not  aware  of  the 

arrival  of  Harriet,  and  her  friends,  who 
all  knew  him  well;  otherwise  he  might 
have  selected  an  opposite  course. 

He  was  ushered  into  the  ball-room  at 
an  early  hour  by  his  bowing  and  obsequi- 
ous equals.  His  comparative  situation 
had  never  troubled  him  before :  now  it 
seemed  as  if  the  absurdity  of  the  proceed- 
ing affected  him  forcibly  ;  but  every  thing 
was  forgotten  in  terror  and  amazement, 
when,  on  walking  up  to  the  few  ladies  who 
were  the  only  persons  as  yet  arrived,  he 
beheld,  in  conversation  with  Emilie,  Har- 
riet, and  her  cousin,  Miss  Y ,  who  both 

knew  him  immediately!  The  Baroness 
had  not  yet  appeared ;  but  during  the 
explanation,  Morton  arrived,  and  being  in- 
formed of  the  position  of  affairs,  he  imme- 
diately saw  through  his  belle  comedie,  and 
retiring  into  a  recess,  commenced  specta- 
tofi-^as  fuiy  passage  particalfurly  pUasecl 


him,  clapping  his  hands  gently  but  rapidly, 
his  under  lip  compressed  between  hit 
teeth— his  eyes  open  wide  and  sparkling 
— ejaculating  from  time  to  time,  "  bravo ! 
bravo  I"  The  entire  scene  no  one  could 
describe  on  simple  paper  I  Suffice  it,  then, 
that  I  request  my  readers  to  imagine  it. 

Some  one  accused  Lord  G—  of  being 
privy  to  Adolphus's  villany ;  but  Harriet 
asserted  his  honour,  and  suggested  send* 
ing  for  him. 

Several  persons  having  now  come  in,  she 
wished  Emilie  to  return  with  her  to  ano- 
ther apartment ;  but  the  latter,  stamping 
her  foot  violently  on  the  floor  where  Addl- 
phus  still  rolled,  fearing  the  consequence 
of  a  compulsory  exit  should  he  rise,  de- 
clared she  would  not  move. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  stormy  state  of 
things,  the  Baroness,  who  was  a  gentle 
little  woman,  did  not  dare  to  appear ;  and 
Harriet,  having  written  on  a  card  a  fe^ 
words  with  a  pencil,  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Lord  G ,  with  an  injunction 

to   lose  no  time.     G ,  with  surprise 

and  delight,  read  her  commands,  and  im- 
mediately came ; — ^he  had  not  previously 
heard  of  her  being  in  Paris.  She  met  him 
in  an  ante-room,  and  explained  the  alate 
of  things  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  the  mean  time  a  few  more  persons 
had  arrived,  whom  Morton,  who  had  been 
in  the  room  at  the  entrance  of  Adolphus, 
occupied  with  detailing  over  and  over 
again,  the  **  horrid  "  scene  they  had  had 
the  delight  of  witnessing.  If  any  one,  im- 
pelled by  delicacy,  approached  the  door 
to  depart,  Emilie  immediately,  in  a  furious 
tone,  desired  him  to  remain.  She  sent 
for  the  Baroness,  who  shrinkingly  entered, 
and  commenced  saying  many  things  which 
she  thought  due  to  the  assembled  guests. 

Harriet  introduced  G ;  and  then  it 

was,  that    after  contemplating    the   real 

Lord  G for  some  time,   that  Emilie 

made  a  set  speech,  of  which  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  possibility  to  give  an  ade- 
quate notion ;  Morton  applauding  vocifer- 
ously, and  regardless  of  all  propriety, 
treating  the  whole  as  a  capital  joke,  glad 
of  Emilie's  situation,  whom  he  detested^ 
and  by  whom  he  was  despised. 

She  concluded,  as  all  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumstance  are  aware,  by 
making  a  genilenutn  of  Adolphus: — Two 
hundred  thousand  francs  annually,  dear 
reader,  could  make  several !  It  would 
cost  me  a  penny  (in  postage^  to  make  any 
further  remark,  than  that  Adolphe's  parti 
was  not  less  blessed  than  envied.  Am^ 
nvoir!  ♦  *  D. 
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TRAVELUNG  SKETCHES  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES.* 


Whbn  a  portion  of  the  fint  volume  of  this 
work  was  previously  published,  the  critics 
complained  "  that  the  travels  were  not  of 
recent  date."  Nettled  at  this,  and  not  un- 
reasonably thinking  that  good  travels  are 
like  good  wine,  the  older  the  better,  Dr. 
Fulton  has,  in  the  present  enlarged  edition, 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  reprimand  him 
on  the  score  of  tardy  publication.     We 
could  not  discover  a  single  date  in  the 
whole  of  his  two  volumes :  judging,  how- 
eTer»  from  internal  evidence,  we  should 
say,  that  his  European  adventures  must 
fcave  occurred  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  but  that  his  experichce  of  India  and 
China  is  comparatively  much  more  recent. 
When  Sterne  made  his  famous  classifi- 
cation of  the  genus  "  Traveller,"  he  did  so 
with  a  reference  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  race  when  migratory,  and  not  when 
incubatory.     He  thought  of  them  chiefly 
as  playing  the  fool  abroad,  and  not  as  acting 
the  wise  man  at  home,  in  two  volumes, 
octavo,  with  illustrations,  (for  as  yet  Col- 
burn  and  Bentley  were  not ;)  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  cannot  in  his  arrange- 
ment find  any  place  for  our  author.    He 
is  decidedly  of  the  species  ''  gossiping  tra- 
veller,*' (not  found  in  Sterne,)  and  not  a 
bad  specimen  either  in  his  way.    His  book 
has  sometimes  quite  the  air  of  an  aHer-din- 
ner  conversation,  so  sudden  and  grotesque 
are  the  transitions  from  one  sulyect  to 
another  ;  for  example : — apropos  of  Hindu 
courtship,  we  have  an  anecdote  of  a  Scotch 
subaltern  in  a  fencible   regiment,   who, 
though  old  and  ill-favoured,  won  the  affec- 
tions of  the  young  and  lovely  daughter  of 
an  Irish  fox-hunter ;  in  another  place,  a 
dozen  pages,  headed  "Poland,*'  on  one' 
side,  and  "  Duchy  of  Varsovie"  on   the 
other,  will  be  found,  on  inspection,  to  con- 
tain a  dissertation  on  nationality  in  general, 
and  on  Irish  absenteeism  and  the  Vice- 
regal Court  in  particular,  but  of  Poland 
hardly  a  word.     All  this,  however,  has  a 
pleasant  effect  enough.    Of  all  gossips, 
commend  us  to    the  gossips  on   paper: 
there  is  none  you  can   treat  so  uncere- 
moniously while  you    choose  to   listen 
to  them ;  none,  of  whom  when  you  are 
weary,  you  can  so  quickly  get  rid ;  'tis 


only  pitching  the  book  or  letter  out  of  the 
window  or  into  the  fire,  which  with  a  grand- 
aunt,  or  a  nurse-tender,  or  the  wife  of  yoiir 
attorney,  were  rather  a  hazardous  pro* 
ceeding. 

In  Dr.  Fulton's  account  of  St.  Peters- 
burg,  we  do  not  find  much  of  novelty  or 
interest ;  we  will,  therefore,  pass  over  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  first  volume,  and 
introduce  him  to  our  readers,  when  setting 
out  for  Moscow  :— 

'*  There  were  two  routes  to  the  anelent  capitals 
one  of  which  would  have  occupied  about  five  dajra 
on  the  road, — the  other  as  many  weeks ;  since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  diligence  established  betweMi 
the  two  cities,  which  performs  the  journey,  by 
the  sborter  route,  in  about  i^ve  days  and  four 
nights.  As  the  lonf^er  route  was  the  less  fre- 
quented, and  passed  through  a  country  seldom  tn- 
velled  by  foreigners,  and  also  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  great  fair  of  Nisnev  Novgorod* 
I  preferred  it,  and  determined  going  by  water  op 
the  Neva,  through  the  Shussulbuivh  canal  and  the 
river  Zas,  as  far  as  Tickvin,  and  thence  to  the 
south*ea8t,  as  far  as  Nizney  Novgorod.       *        * 

**  At  nine  o'clock  on  one  of  those  delightful 
evenings  of  the  short  Russian  summer,  we  met 
near  the  monastery  of  Alexander  Nevskey,  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  where  we  intended  to 
embark  on  the  Neva :  but  our  friend  C^— ,  who 
was  young  in  travelling,  and  by  no  means  equal 
to  cope  with  the  wily  Russians,  had,  when  en- 
gaging the  boat,  given  the  skipper  some  money 
in  advance,  and  of  course  the  fellow  made  off,  and 
lef%  us  in  the  lurch.  •  •  • 

**  After  a  couple  of  hours*  delay,  we  succeeded 
in  hiring  another  boat,  and  getting  all  our  traps 
on  board. 

•«  Our  little  boat  was  fiat-bottomed ;  a  livdy 
imagination  might  describe  it  as  a  Venetian  gon- 
dola, fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long.  We  could  sit 
on  the  round  roof  of  our  poop-fashioned  cabin ; 
and  within  we  could  sit  a  la  twrqne^  or  recline  al 
full  length,  our  carpet  bags  forming  capital  hols- 
ters,  aod  a  platform,  consisting  of  our  poftmiip- 
teaus,  serving  as  a  ubie. 

•*  We  were  drawn  by  horses,  tracked,  rowed  along, 
or  shoved  over  the  shallows  by  our  crew,  two  men 
and  a  boy :  the  latter  wns  our  skipper,  and  swore 
at  his  men  oaths  which  I  will  not  translate.  We 
could  at  pleasure  moor  our  frail  bnrk  to  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  cook  our  meals  on  shore,  and  give  the 
crew  time  to  rest  from  their  laborious  task. 

«  Our  batterie  de  cuisine  was  very  simple,  and 
easily  described— it  consisted  of  one  saucepan  and 
a  brass  tea-urn  :  with  these  were  cooked  dinners, 
eaten  with  as  good  a  relish  as  if  they  had  been 
prepared  b^  Ude  himself.  Every  morning  we 
gave  our  Diggory  two  empty  bottles,  in  barter  for 
one  of  which  he  procured,  on  our  route,  the  full 
of  the  other  of  milk  for  our  breakfast    Did  we 
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choose  eo£fee,  it  was  heated  in  the  saucepan  ;  or 
if  tea,  we  filled  our  tea-urn  with  water ;  Diggory 
collected  abundance  of  dried  sticks  on  the  bantn 
of  the  river  where  we  landed  ;  these  were  put  into 
that  part  of  the  tea^m  which  is  usually  occupied 
by  the  metal  heater ;  a  light  was  applied  to  the 
wood,  and  one  of  the  crew,  iGolus  like,  with  dis- 
tended  cheeks,  UeW  it  into  a  flame — the  smoke 
passing  off  from  the  top  of  the  ftranel,  to  which 

•  •  separate  cover  was  fitted,  that  it  might  be  closed 
up  when  it  was  required  merely  to  keep  the  water 
warm.  I  am  thus  particular  in  describing  the 
apparatus,  for  the  benefit  of  future  travellers  in 
this  and  other  countries,  where  tittle  can  be  ol>- 
tained  bj  traveflers.  I  would  recommend,  in 
addition,  a  small  pair  of  bellowf^  of  three  or  fomr 
iEo^us  power,  with  the  nozzle  fitted  to  the  aper. 
tiire  at  the  bottom  of  the  fire-place,  in  the  centre 
of  the  urn,  which  will  be  found  to  expedite  mat* 
ters,  and  save  an  expenditure  of  the  breath  of  \\h. 

.  We  had  abundance  of  sea  biscuits,  together  with 
cold  hams  and  rein-deer  tongnes,  and  managed 
toTerably  well  to  make  out  a  dejeun^. 

**  After  breakfast  we  desnatched  Dlggory  again 
into  the  nearest  village,  wno  brought  us  back  a 
fowl,  which  cost  about  a  paper  ruble  (nine  pence 
half-pennv  of  our  money) ;  this  he  was  ordered  to 
pluck  and  prepare  for  the  head  cook,  who  cut  it 

'  up  and  put  it  into  the  saucepan  with  a  little  water, 
some  rice,  part  of  a  rein-deer  tongue,  a  square  of 
portable  soup,  some  spice  and  salt,  and  formed  uf 
these  a  capital  Turkish  pilau,  which  we  washed 
down  witn  a  few  glasses  of  sherry,  and  finished 
with  a  bottle  of  claret.  In  due  time  we  had  a  cup 
of  coflTee,  and,  as  is  the  custom  in  all  craft  afloat, 
at  Eight  Bells,  a  glass  of  grog  and  biscuit.  Then 
we  thought  of  turning  in,  after  endeavouring  to  fill 
our  little  cabin  with  smoke,  by  means  of  our  long 
vine-root  tobacco  pipes,  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
mosquitoes ;  and  having  dropped  the  mat,  which 
served  as  a  curtain  in  front  of  the  opening,  which 
was  both  door  and  window,  we  changed  our 
clothes,  selected  the  softest  board,  and  wrapped 
up  ia  our  cloaks,  lay  down  on  it,  and  soon  fell 
adeep.  8uch  was  our  mode  of  life  on  the  Neva, 
the  Canal,  the  2as,  Molaca,  and  Volga  Hivers, 
as  far  as  Nixney  Novgorod,  a  distance  of  nearly 
eight  huadred  miles.*' 

Lamenting  (he  paucity  of  all  acGommo- 
dation  for  travellers  on  this  out  of  the  way 
route,  our  author  takes  occasion  to  com- 
pare the  food  of  the  terft  of  Russia,  and 
of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland : — 

**  The  peasants  of  Russiaand  Ireland  are  worse 
fed  than  any  others  I  have  met  with  {  but  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  food  of  the  two 
countries,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  assist  the 
reader  in  coming  to  any  conclusion,  and  must 
leave  him  to  jud^  for  himself  from  the  statement 
which  1  shall  give,  and  if  not  satisfied  with  that, 
to  test  it  by  experiment. 

•'The  Kussian  black  bread,  than  which  the 
Spartan  could  not  have  been  more  unpalatable,  is 
very  bitter :  the  loaf,  or  rather  flat  cake,  is  made 
of  rye  and  buck-wheat  meal,  baked  very  hard— so 
much  so  as  to  admit  of  its  l>eing  kept  three  or  four 
months;  when  required  for  use,  it  is  cut  into 
pieces  of  a  sise  adapted  to  the  mouth,  and  put  into 
a  wooden  dish,  to  which  is  added  a  little  salt,  (if  it 
can  be  procured,)  and  some  cold  water ;  this  forms 
^e  daily  mess  of  the  peasants  in  Russia,  and  is 
supped  up  with  a  spoon.    In  summer,  cucumbers 


are  very  plenty,  and  I  have  often  seen  one  of  these 
salted,  and  sometimes  boiled,  cut  small,  and  added 
to  the  dish-^uch  is  the  food  which  is  to  run  the 
parallel  with  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  or  salt,  of 
the  lower  orders  in  Ireland.  In  both  countries 
the  lower  classes  are  addicted  to  the  immoderate 
use  of  ardent  spirits.'* 

Halting  on  the  banks  of  the  M«>laga,  we 
are  introduced  to  theiMerior  of  m  RusMn 
tog-house,  and  la  strange  mode  of  keeping 
children  out  of  harm's  way  r-^- 

''About  the  middle  of  the  day,  we  arrived  atan 
obscure  viibge  on  the  banks  of  the  M olaga,  and 
there  found  a  large  boat  preparing  to  depart  the 
next  mominff  for  the  fair.  We  engaged  the  cabin 
of  it,  if  the  Hottentot-like  structure  of  poles  and 
mats,  which  we  caused  to  be  constructed  on  the 
top  of  casks  and  bales,  deserved  the  name  of 
cabin. 

*'  The  caiffo  on  board  consisted  of  refined  aogar 
in  casks,  indigo,  and  ingots  of  tin,  with  the  Cora- 
wall  mark  thereon,  all  intended  for  sale  at  the 
great  fair.  This  indigo  had  been  brought  from 
the  East  indies,  round  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope, 
to  London,  and  there  re- shipped  to  8c  Peters- 
burgh,  from  whence  it  was  now  on  its  way  to  the 
fair,  to  be  fold  to  the  Tartars,  and  by  them  con- 
veyed to  within  about  fifteen  hundred  miles,  in  a 
direct  line,  from  some  of  the  plantationa  whence 
we  get  part  of  our  supply  in  England;  andlhus 
carried  very  nearly  round  the  world. 

"  Since  the  period  of  which  I  write,  Mr.  Baird, 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  has  established  a  steam -boat 
on  the  Volga,  in  addition  to  those  on  the  Neva, 
which  will  add  much  to  the  frciltty  of  this  route 
to  Nizney  Novgorod,  and  thence  on  to  Astraean 
and  the  Caspian  sen;  but,  except  during  the 
season  of  the  fair,  I  should  not  think  the  traffic 
■ufficierrt  to  support  the  steam-boat. 

**  Having  arranged  matters  for  our  embarkatisn 
the  ensuing  morning,  it  was  determined  that  we 
should  pass  the  night  in  a  log- house  in  the  village. 
As  this  was  the  first  house  of  the  kind  we  rmd 
taken  up  our  abode  in,  I  will  give  "some  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Rusaians'constraet 
them.  The  walk  are  made  of  trees,  mud  in  the 
country  are  generally  roofed  with  boards  or  shin- 
gles ;  but  in  Sl  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  with 
sheet  iron ;  the  gable  presents  to  the  street  or 
road  t  they  almost  always  havea  ground  and  upper 
floor,  the  first  is  occupied  by  tlie^quadnweda,  aad 
the  other  by  the  bipeds  of  Che  estafeiiibmeiie. 
Sometimes  the  upper  floor  only  extends  over  half 
the  building,  leaving  the  remainder  for  a  stable, 
granary,  &c.,  and  containing  the  stair-case  or  lad- 
der to  the  upper  room.  On  the  whole,  their 
houses  are  veiy  warm  and  -convenient— -nore  so, 
indeed,  than  those  pf  the  peasantry  in  any  other 
country  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

*<  In  constrticring  these  houses,  the  bark  is  taken 
oflT  the  tree,  and  each  log  is  so  cut,  that  when 
placed  horizontally,  obe  on  the  top  of  theotluer, 
each  may  closriy  join  its  neighbour,  the  initefaal 
and  external  faces  being  left  in  their  original  fcrm: 
the  angles  of  the  walls  are  dove- tailed,  and  the 
ends  df  the  logs  generally  left  projecting  a  Httle. 
A  wall  so  constructed  is  easily  repaired,  by  in- 
serting a  new  log  in  phice  of  a  decayed  «se. 
When  stones  are  to  be  had,  a  course  of  them  is 
laid,  rising  a  few  inches  from  the  grouiid,  an3  on 
this  the  wooden  walls  are  erected.  The  odtaide 
«fthe  hoQsst  inslM'Till^gts  is  iiUni  y^niidf  iad 
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looks  tonbre  in  Uio  landtoapo  i  in  tht  large  citiet 
it  is  pUfttered  with  Roman  cement,  and  tbie 
being  painted,  bat  all  tbe  effect  of  a  stone  building. 

**  Log  bontea  complete,  witb  tbe  exception  of 
tbe  chironej,  may  be  purcbaaed  ready  made  in  tbe 
market**  of  aome  of  tbe  large  town v  and  removed 
piece-meal  and  Ktt  up  elaewben;  in  tbe  course  of  a 
fetr  bours,  or  even  floated  down  tbe  river  to  dis- 
tricts where  timber  may  be  scarce. 

**  Tbe  inside  of  tbe  peasant's  bonso  is  caulked 
with  oakuBi  and  moaa,  but  no  otherwise  orna- 
mented. A  large  stove,  or  rather  oven,  made  of 
bricks,  ia  erected  in  the  centre  { it  keeps  the  bouse 
warm  in  winter,  and  also  serves  to  bHKe  the  black 
bread.  Above  the  oven,  in  tbe  nook,  bounded  on 
tbe  one  side  by  the  chimney,  and  on  tbe  other  by 
the  side  wall  of  the  bouse,  there  is  a  sort  of  cage 
or  crifa^  which  I  thought  at  first  sight  miabt  be 
lor  keeping  pet  monkeys  It  is,  however,  for  the 
children :  here  thev  are  kept  out  of  harm's  way, 
ta  tuiiurtMuii  undraped,  vet  perfectly  warm, 
comfortable,  and  wonderfully  tranquiL  There  is 
an  occasional  S||uall,  which,  however,  soon  sub- 
sidea,  and  in  this  respect  they  resemble  passengera 
in  a  stage  coach,  who  are  at  first  rather  uneasy, 
but  eventually  settle  down  in  their  places. 

**  IV hen  any  thing  unusual  takea  place  in  tbe 
fOora,  such  as  a  stranger  coming  in,  tbe  children 
in  the  cage,  in  their  gesticulations,  and  shaking 
tbe  wooden  bars,  imitate  tbe  monkey  tribes  as 
tralr  u  those  four-handed  caricatures  of  humanity 
4o  ourselves  in  some  of  our  customs  i  and  when  a 
piece  of  bread  is  thrown  up  to  the  children,  their 
scrambling  for  it  renders  tbe  illusion  complete. 

^  Round  tbe  apartment  there  is  a  bench,  fixed  to 
tbe  wall ;  on  this  tbe  adult  inmates  ait  or  sleep,  as 
iodiatd,  without  undressing." 

Weshall  omit  a  piteous  threnody  on  bugs, 
and  join  company  with  the  Doctor  again  at 
the  fair  of  Nisney  Norgorod,  where,  unfor- 
tunately, a  dangerous  attack  of  fever  pre  ven- 
tedhis arailing  himself, to  thefbll  extent^  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  that  immense 
eoneourae  from  all  parts  of  tbe  world.  The 
mode  of  drinking  tea,  though  mentioned 
by  many  travellers,  may  be  a  novelty  to 
aome  of  our  readers  ;— 

**  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  from  our  last  mh 
harkation,  we  were  rnoieed  to  find  ourselves  at 
Nisaev  Novgorod,  and  took  up  our  qtiarters  in  a 
sort  of  caravanserai,  dignified  by  the  name  of  tbe 
Qteek  Coffee-house.  Here  we  had  a  furnished 
loouA,  the  onlv  one  we  could  procure,  as  the  place 
vras  very  mucti  crowded,  and  it  was  tbe  second 
week  of  the  Adr. 

•*  This  waa  tho  seoond  time  that  the  fair  had 
been  hdd  at  Nixney  Novgorod  %  formerly  it  was 
at  Makarieff,  about  one  hundred  versts  east  of  this 
place,  and  it  still  keeps  the  name  of  the  *  fair  of 
Makarieff.'  This  annual  ffisir,  which  lasts  a  month, 
fMO  aSNnded  by  about  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sona, representing  about  three-fourths  of  the 
■ntiooa  of  tbe  world,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
dressed  in  the  costumes  of  their  respective  coun* 
triee.  D  ,  R  '■■■>  sad  our  party,  were  the 
oaiy  visitants  IraiB  Snglaad. 

**  Ooooeal  Betaacoart— a  nativa  of  Spaio,  and 
a  dvil  engineer  in  the  Russian  service^ had  tbe 
command  of  the  fair,  and  the  arrangement  of  tbe 
voodca  tents.  Since  this  period  more  permanent 
aad  the  pftnmtmtf 


(for  individuals  never  undsetake  any  speeuUdon 
of  this  kind  under  despotic  governments),  let  out 
tbe  shops  at  a  fixed  rent  during  the  fiur,  to  cover 
tbe  eitpense. 

<*  The  tents  were  arranged  in  military  order :  in 
tbe  centre  there  was  a  post  for  the  guard  of 
Kosackff,  two  or  three  hundred  of  whom,  acting 
as  police,  were  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  order. 
In  front  of  their  position  three  or  four  of  the 
smallest  guns  I  baa  ever  seen  were  placed  in  bat« 
tery,  to  awe  the  strangers  s  but  they  did  not  ap* 
pear  to  be  necessary. 

*•  It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  give  a  list  of 
tbe  articles  exposed  for  sale  or  barter,  or  to  say 
what  things  were  not  to  be  had  there.  Many  of 
tbe  shops  were  filled  with  fur— even  the  skins  of 
cats ;  others  with  large  and  small  bells,  cottons 
from  Manchester,  clocks  an^jswellery,  &C.,  from 
France  and  Germany,  nails,  carriages,  horses, 
stuffs,  silks,  tea,  drugs,  &c  &c.  &e.  almost  without 
end.  The  trade  was  principally  carried  on  by 
means  of  barter. 

"  The  tea  sold  at  the  fair  was  brought  over-land 
froaa  the  north  of  China,  through  tbe  great  wall, 
the  only  part  of  that  country  in  which  tbe  Rus- 
sians are  allowed  to  trade.  This  tea  was  of  a  finer 
flavonr  than  any  I  have  tasted  elsewhere,  even  in 
the  celestial  empire  itself-^wbere  I  hope,  in  the 
next  volume,  to  have  tbe  pleasure  of  taking  a  cop 
with  the  reader.  A  very  high  price  is  given  for 
tea  in  Russia— even  twenty-five  or  thirty  sbOlings 
a  pound  for  tbe  best,  which  is  probably  a  diHerent 
kind  from  that  sent  to  England.  The  Russian 
mode  of  preparing  it  Is  the  same  as  ours;  but 
instead  of  milk,  they  put  into  the  cup  a  slice  of 
lemon  with  the  rind,  which  is  sufficient  for  sevSral 
cups,  the  slice  being  pressed  with  the  spoon,  ae* 
cording  to  the  taste ;  by  this  mode  the  fine  flavour 
of  the  tea  is  obtained.  The  lemon  thus  used  will 
be  found  a  good  substimte  for  milk  at  sea,  and  in 
other  situauons,  where  the  latter  cannot  be  pro« 
cured.  Sometimes  the  sugar  b  put  into  the  cup, 
as  with  us,  but  more  frequently,  and  which  is 
more  economical,  a  lump  is  taken  into  the  mottth, 
and  allowed  to  remain  there  whiNt  the  tea  ia 
drank.  Sugar  was  nearly  two  shillinffs  a  pound 
at  Niinev  Novgorod  and  Moscow,  and  none  but 
tbe  best  deseripdon  was  imported. 

**  Here  we  gave  up  the  saucepan  and  tca-nm— 
we  did  not  any  longer  keep  a  table,  or  burthen 
ourselvft'S  with  house-keeping,  having  found  a 
tolerably  good  restaurant  in  one  of  tbe  huts,  kept 
by  a  German.  One  dish  we  got  was  made  of  rie^ 
raisins,  a  little  butter,  all-spice,  and  cloves,  served 
up  with  broiled  legs  of  fowl ;  and  although  tho 
mixture  may  appear  rather  Incongruous,  It  was 
far  from  being  unpahitable.  The  house  was  mostly 
filled  with  Georgians  and  Circasaians. 

**  On  tbe  evening  of  the  day  after  our  arrival  at 
the  fbir,  we  strayed  beyond  the  huts,  and  found 
ourselves  in  the  Tartar  encampment,  inhabited  by 
those  who  had  brought  horses  for  sale,  and  finding 
there  was  a  mosque,  we  waited  for  the  hour  of 
prayer,  in  order  to  see  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
at  worship.  The  moeque  was  a  temporary  one, 
erected  for  the  occasion,  and,  like  tbe  huts,  made 
of  wood,  and  tberefbre  could  not  present  many 
omameats,  or  afford  room  for  display,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  gorgeous  worship  of  the  Greek 
diurcb.  I  have  seen  the  entire  priesthood  in 
Moscow  turn  out  in  their  rich  robes,  with  banners 
and  sacred  images,  and  walk  in  procession.  I 
have  seen  the  archldshop,  or  patriarch,  as  he  was 
fomiHycaDs^  cftbatdty,  efidate  on  the  fsest 
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of  Ancention,  one  of  the  mott  sacred  in  tbat 
cbnrch.  I  have  teen  the  coronation  of  one  Pope, 
afid  the  interment  of  another;  I  have  teen  a  tern- 
pie  formed  by  throwin^^  a  canvaM  awning  over  a 
large  court-yard,  containing  hundred!  and  thon- 
sandsof  Hindoot,  performing  their  rites,  and  this 
temple,  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen,  magnlficenily 
illuminated  ;  yet  not  one  of  these  splendid  cere- 
monies appeared  to  me  so  devout,  or  so  worthy  of 
man's  Creator,  (in  form  at  least,  for  in  that  re- 
spect alone  could  I  judge  of  them),  as  the  simple 
worship  of  the  Mussulmans. 

*<  On  the  minaret  of  the  mosoue  the  Muesxin 
vras  stationed,  and  the  instant  the  snn  dropped 
behind  the  woods,  bis  voice  was  heard  calling  the 
faithful  to  prayer ;  Immediately  the  followers  of 
the  prophet  were  seen  flocking  from  every  side, 
and  the  Muezzin  descended  from  the  minaret. 

<*  We  stood  at  the  door,  the  Tartars  not  being 
willing  that  we  should  enter  with  our  boots  on. 
The  priest  read  passages  from  the  Koran,  and  at 
certain  periods,  the  people,  who  were  sitting  on 
mats  in  rows,  touchMl  the  ground  with  their  fore- 
heads, with  great  apparent  humility  and  devo- 
tion." 

There  is  a  long  account  of  Moscow, 
much  of  which  is  interesting,  including 
some  novel  speculations  on  the  burning  of 
that  city  in  1812,  with  the  real  causes  of 
Napoleon's  retreat,  and  the  errors  which 
rendered  it  inevitable.  For  this,  however, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  it- 
self, and  as  the  remainder  of  the  first 
volume,  containing  brief  and  rapid  glances 
at  Poland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  is  too 
meagre  to  offer  much  attraction,  we  will 
dip  into  the  second  volume,  and  see  what 
we  can  find  there. 

So  much  has  been  of  late  years  written 
about  Hindustan,  and  the  present  state  of 
that  country  offers  so  much  that  is  melan- 
choly to  contemplate,  that  we  shall  pass 
hastily  on.  The  following  account  of 
Anglo-Indian  courtship  arrested  our  atten- 
tion by  its  pith  and  brevity : — 

**  Many  persons  in  England  know  little  of  our 
empire  in  India,  except  as  a  place  from  which 
distant  relatives  sometimes  send  home  large  for<. 
tunes,  or  migrate  to  Portland  Place  and  Chel. 
tenham,  and  as  sometimes  convenient  for  the 
disposal  of  the  bands  of  young  ladies.  Large 
fortunes  are  not  now  made  every  day  in  India ; 
but  the  marriage  mart,  although  occasionally 
overstocked,  is  still  open  for  speculators.  For  the 
most  part,  young  ladies  go  out  to  thehr  relatives  in 
India,  or  return  to  it  as  a  home,  after  being  edu* 
cated  in  England,  where,  on  many  accounts,  it  is 
more  desirable  thejr  should  pass  their  early  youth 
than  in  the  enervating  climate  of  the  East. 

**  A  young  lady,  when  she  arrives  in  India,  with 
her  usual  stock  of  Regent-street  dresses  and  bon- 
neu,  as  un»uited  to  the  climate  of  the  country 
as  to  that  of  Greenland,  is  quite  the  fashion,  which 
she  lead«  for  a  time.  I  may  here  remark  that 
showy  dress  and  ornaments  never  were  in  vogue 
in  India,  except  with  the  dark  eyed  Anglo-In&n 
belles,  who  have  an  innate  love  of  finery.  At 
^t,  amongst  her  numerous  admirert,  none  has 


any  chance  except  he  be  a  civilian,  with  a  lae  or 
two  of  rupees  and  half  a  liver:  failing  to  make  an 
impression  in  that  quarter,  a  field  officer,  or  a 
chaplain  may  be  accepted,  and  eventually  a  sub- 
altern may  be  the  fortunate  swain;  and  a  European 
lady  may  always  calculate,  as  a  dernier  resource, 
on  a  drive  in  a  subaltern's  buggy  on  the  esplanade. 
A  tilbury  is  always  called  a  buggy  in  Bengal,  and 
a  drive  with  an  unmarried  gentleman  in  one,  ia 
considered  equivalent  to  a  publication  of  banns, 
and  invariably  intervenes  between  the  deckratioo 
and  the  ceremony  itself. 

**  When  European  ladies  are  scarce,  the  poor 
subaltern  must  look  for  a  partner  amongst  the 
Anglo-  Indians,  and  can  be  at  no  loss  at  any  of 
the  orphan  schools,  some  of  which  are  supported 
by  the  officers  of  the  army,  for  the  asylum  and 
education  of  the  daughters  of  deceased  officers  of 
the  Company's  service.  In  these  schools,  the 
young  ladies  are  carefully  and  well  brought  np« 
and  they  are  most  praiseworthy  institutions :  here 
the  suit  matrimonial  may  be  concluded  quite  as 
expeditiously  as  the  suit  fashionalde  by  a  London 
tailor— namely,  at  a  few  hours*  notice.  The  only 
question  said  to  be  asked  by  the  lady  is,  **  Have 
you  got  a  buggy  and  a  silver  tea-pot  ?*'  the  pos- 
session of  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  a  certain 
degree  of  iVeedom  from  debt,  and  some  attention 
to  the  comforts  and  conveniences,  if  not  the  ele- 
gancies oF  life.  On  the  yoimg  lady  being  satisfied 
as  to  the  tea  and  driving  equipages,  she  fixes  her 
lovely  dark  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  allows  the 
happy  swsin  to  retain  her  hand  for  life.  Nor  does 
Khe  fear  any  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  her 
admirer  before  she  can  enjoy  the  drive  on  the 
esplanade,  as  she  well  knows  his  commission  is 
plighted  with  his  *•  troth,"  and  that  he  would  he 
dismissed  the  service  for  attempting  to  trifle  with 
her  affections.*' 

We  mast  say  that  we  do  notapprcif«  of 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Fulton  has  (bf 
the  contagion  of  general  bad  example,  for 
he  is  naturally  a  tolerant,  liberal*mindod 
man)  allowed  himself  to  speak  of  some 
things  in  India.  For  instance,  he  tells  us 
with  the  greatest  #aii^yftnci(;  that, 

**  The  higher  ranks  of  Baboos  (native  gentle- 
men) are  now  beginning  to  be  admitted  into  so- 
ciety, and  alto  to  fin  some  of  the  situations  under 
government.  This  latter  regulation  seems  tea- 
sonable,  and  I  trust  it  may  be  found  to  answer 
expectation." 

A  mighty  concession,  truly,  and  worthy 
the  epithet  of  *<  reasonable  T  that  the  gen-. 
try  of  one  hundred  millions  of  people 
should  be  admitted  to  the  society  of  their 
garrison-rulers,  and  allowed,  in  subordl* 
nate  departments,  some  little  share  in  the 
executive  of  their  country.  We  should  like 
to  know  what  Dr.  Fulton  thinks  of  their 
previous  exclusion  from  such  privileges. 
Was  that  barely  unreoiOfuMe  ? 

Shortly  after  he  remarks  that  ^  as  our 
tenure  of  India  is  purely  a  military  oney 
so  ought  our  govemnient  to  be,  and  there 
shovld  be  no  civil '  servants  whatever ;" 
which  may  be  an   excellent  reason  for 
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Uafiag  the  Hindus  to  tbemselves,  and 
sending  a  score  of  transports  to  remove 
the  European  intruders,  but  certainly  not 
for  ebtablbhing  martial  law  tit  perpeiuum^ 
even  in  a  country  where  the  name  of  all 
law  was  so  long  a  mockery,  and  civi- 
lians and  military  alike,  insolent,  ignorant, 
and  ruthless,  in  the  career  of  that  gigantic 
rapacity,  which  dignifies  itself  with  the 
name  of  empire,  and  bids  the  world  speak 
well  of  it 

Dx^  Fulton's  acquaintance  with  China 
was,  of  course,  limited  to  Canton ;  but 
slill  he  has  gleaned  a  good  deal  of  useful 
inlbrmation.  Of  the  iniquities  of  the  opium 
trade  he  had  ocular  demonstration.  En- 
tering the  bay  of  Canton,  he  witnessed  a 
smuggling  skirmish : — 

'*  The  most  valuable  part  of  our  cargo  consisted 
of  opium.  We  bad  also  a  quantity  of  saltpetre, 
rattans,  ebony,  and  pepper.  As  tbe  importation 
of  opium  is  not  permitced  by  the  laws  of  China, 
we  oropt  our  anchor  off  tbe  island  of  Lintin, 
amidst  a  fleet  of  opium  ships,  und^r  tbe  Englisb, 
American,  Spanisn,  and  Portuguese  flags.  This 
Island  is  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Continent, 
«nd  either  it  or  the  neighbouring  one  of  Capsi. 
moon,  or  both,  would  answer  well  for  a  British 
settlement,  if  such  be  tbe  plan  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  sending  an  expedition  to  tbe  Chinese 
seas.  Here  we  found  eighteen  sail  of  ships  and 
Ivigs.  Some  of  them  were  receiving  vessels,  and 
remained  constantly  moored,  being  a  kind  of  stores, 
into  which  tbe  opium  consigned  to  merchants  in 
Canton  was  removed,  out  of  those  vessels  intended 
to  be  ukeii  up  to  Waropoa ;  and  for  tbe  storage  of 
this  opium  there  was  a  regular  charge  of  so  much 
per  month,  per  box. 

**  The  laws  are  very  severe  against  the  use  of 
this  drug,  yet  many  cargoes  of  it  are  smnggled  into 
the  country,  equivalent  in  value  to  all  the  other 
imports  fiom  British  India ;  and  tbe  culture  of  it 
produces  an  immense  revenue  to  tbe  East  India 
Company,  who  monopolise  tbe  production  of  it  in 
India.  A  ver^  small  portion  only  finds  its  way 
from  Turkey,  m  American  vessels  only,  as  tbe 
East  India  Company  were  too  conscientious  to 
admit  of  British  ships  takinc  it  from  any  source 
but  tbeir  own  territories.  As  far  as  we  can,  said 
tbe  Company,  we  shall  prevent  tbe  Chinese  being 
tnjured,  unless  it  be  for  our  own  advanuge. 

**  The  Chinese  make  a  strong  tincture  of  the 
opittiD,  which  they  put  into  a  pipe  made  for  tbe 
purpose,  and  having  set  fire  to  it,  inhale  the  fumes ; 
this  throws  the  smoker  into  extacies,  something 
like  tbe  effect  produced  by  the  inhalati^  of  nitrous- 
oxid  gas ;  this  state  is  succeeded  by  a  kind  of  half 
dreaming  of  a  Turkish  Paradise :  aAer  which  the 
smoker  ndls  asleep— but  to  awake  to  a  horrible 
state  of  suffering :  exhausted  and  enervated,  life 
Is  insupportable,  and  be  is  driven  either  to  commit 
sidc&de,  or  flv  to  the  faul  drug  again.  Thus  is 
he  lost  to  society,  himself,  and  bis  familv.  The 
smoking  of  opium,  I  believe,  is  confined  to  the 
Chinese  and  Malays,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  which  in  IndU  is  someUmes  mixed 
up  with  tobacco  for  the  hookah,  and  which  gene- 
rally gives  Eoropoaos  who  smoke  it  a  severe  bead- 
adie.    Tbe  Chinese  of  both  sexss  also  smoke  a 


great  quantity  of  tobacco ;  tbe  bowls  of  their  pipes 
are  not  half  so  large  as  ours,  and  they  smoke  very 
little  at  a  time.  The  quality  of  the  tobacco  is 
^^ood,  resembling  Turkish,  but  in  its  preparation 
It  is  mixed  with  oil,  from  the  fruit  of  tbe  tea  plants 
whidh  prevents  it  being  a^eeable  to  strangers. 

**  During  our  stay  at  Lintin,  the  Chinese  fleet, 
consisting  of  twenty  lai^e  war-junks,  each  mount- 
ing eight  or  ten  guns,  three  at  each  side  midships, 
and  tbe  remainder  chasers  in  the  bows  and  stem, 
commanded  by  an  admiral,  came  from  Chum-pee, 
outside  the  Bocca  Tygris,  at  night,  and  anchored 
in  the  midst  of  us— the  Admiral's  ship  running 
his  bow  foul  of  the  rig^ng  of  the  vessel  f  was  in^ 
Notwithstanding  this  display  of  force,  next  morning 
three  large  smuggling  bcMits,  each  with. forty  oars, 
came  alongside  ours,  and  one  of  tbe  other  opium 
ships,  and  commenced  taking  opium  on  board. 
These  boats  were  not  armed,  but  seemed  rather 
formed  for  flight  than  resistance,  each  containing 
forty* one  men,  and  could  carry  about  three  hundred 
weight  [?]  of  opium.  No  sooner  did  the  Admiral 
see  the  smugglers,  than  he  made  signal  for  the 
small  boats  of  his  fleet  to  give  chase,  and  they 
came  towards  us  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting 
tbe  smuggling  boats ;  these  latter  did  not  wait  to 
take  in  all  their  cargo,  but  shot  awav  before  their 
pursuers.  Then  commenced  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful sights  I  ever  witnessed ;  in  the  bows  of  each 
of  the  war-boats  there  was  a  soldier,  who,  standing 
up,  gave  bis  red  plume  of  "  bors%-liair  to  the 
wind*' — firing  out  of  his  matchlock  at  the  fl^ng 
smugglers ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  guns  of  the 
fleet  kept  up  a  sharp  cannonade  against  them — 
the  shot  booming  along  tbe  beautiful  still  water- 
taking  good  care  however  not  to  fire  on  us— well 
aware  that  we  would  have  returned  it.  The 
smugglers  never  fire  on  tbe  Mandarin  boats,  for 
if  t£ey  struck  any  of  them,  their  lives  would  be 
forjfeited  if  takea.  The  smugglers  escaped ;  for 
just  as  they  reached  the  northern  point  oi  tbe 
island,  they  caught  the  wind ;  and  the  others, 
being  improvided  with  sails,  could  not  continue  the 
pursuit.  They  had  the  audacity  to  sail  round  the 
island,  and  oonte  alongside  of  us  to  finish  taking 
in  their  cargo.  When  the  war-boats  were  return- 
ing  from  the  chase,  the  crews  of  tbe  opium  ships 
gave  three  ironical  cheers,  which  apparently  so 
mortified  the  Admiral,  that  be  weighed  anchor, 
and  returned  to  tbe  river,  although  he  jaw  the 
smugglers  alongside  of  us  again.  And  in  a  day 
or  two  alter  it  was  announcM  in  the  Oazetie  that 
he  bad  sunk  the  smugglers  and  opium  ships  in  the 
None  of  the  shot  took  effect,  nor       * 


was  it  intended  that  it  should,  as  a  good  under- 
standing  is  said  to  subsist  between  the  smugglers 
and  the  Mandarins.  .  , 

<<  This  trade  in  opium  is  carried  on  entirely  at 
Canton :  the  merchant  there  never  sees  the  opium ; 
he  is  paid  for  it,  and  gives  the  order  to  the  pur- 
chaser, who  has  never  seen  it,  and  who  removes  it 
out  of  tbe  receiving  ship  at  his  own  risk.  It  is 
brought  from  India  packed  in  boxes;  these  are 
opened  on  the  deck  of  tbe  receiving  ships,  and 
eight  balls  of  it,  weighinff  five  pounds  each,  put 
into  baskets,  to  admit  of  Its  being  carried  through 
the  country  when  landed.*' 

The  mode  of  begging  is  too  amusing  to 
be  passed  over.  It  looks  like  a  caricature 
of  certain  fair  importunates  (amateurs  of 
the  fraternity)  nearer  home : 

<<  Beggars,  considering  the  immense  populatioq^ 
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•MiiolvMiaffWMintlMttfMitx  ilitjiieTarMetted 
t9  tipMl  soy  relief  from  the  FanquU,  Bor  did 
tker  atk  tkeir  own  eonDtrymen  for  alms.  Their 
node  of  solieitadoii  wu  corioui,  and,  I  obterved, 
alwa^  aoeosMful.  The  mendicant  was  armed  with 
n  pair  of  nide  eattaneta,  made  of  bone  or  wood« 
nnd  when  he  entered  a  shop  rattled  them  in  great 
atyle «  at  flret  the  ahop-keeper  would  not  aeem  to 
care  ahont  hit  noise— the  tormentor  rattled  on  | 
then  the  tormented  would  irive  a  few  eonvnldTe 
alafls  and  shakes  of  his  head ;  thia  encouraged  the 
beggar  to  rattle  on,  at  last  the  shop-keeper  could 
aland  it  no  longer,  throwing  down  in  despair 
his  writing  bruA,  or  his  swan-pan,  he  would 
rash  to  his  drawer  and  taking  out  a  coin  of 
which  about  150  would  ef  ual  the  Talue  of  our 
abllUng,  throw  it  te  the  beggar,  who  would  imme* 
diately  delist  ai;d  walk  off.  Not  n  word  would 
be  spoken  on  these  occasions.  It  was  a  trial 
between  physical  strength  on  the  one  tide,  and 

rktient  endurance  of  snffbring  on  the  other ;  and 
always  observed  that  muscle  got  the  better  of 
•Ind.  The  practice  was  permitted  by  the  laws, 
and  the  beggar  was  at  liberty  to  rattle  until  either 
he  tiM  him#elf,or  tired  the  other  into  compliance.* 
One  more  extract,  as  a  fkct  interegting 
ourtelves,  and  we  terminate  our  selections 
Imm  these  agreeable  and  instructive 
iK>lames.     Often  in  our  childhood  did  we 

Eonder  o^  the  preposterous  incongrui- 
es  of  Chinese  drawing,  as  exemplified  in 
the  Staflfordshire  imitations  then  universal, 
and  long  was  it  before  we  eould  be  made 
to  understand  that  it  was  a  whim  of  the 
Chinese  genius.  We  are  therefore  delighted 
to  fiad  that  an  IrishmA  has  taken  upon 


himself  the  eilee  of  effecting  to  harmkea 
a  reform,  and  imparting  the  purer  prinei* 
pies  of  pictorial  science  to  so  intelligent 
and  Industrious  a  pei^le  i— 

<<In  painting,  the  artists  know  scarcely  any  thing 
of  perspective,  and  abhor  all  shadow,  whicn  they 
oon»ider  a  blemish  in  European  productions  Mr. 
Chinnerv,  the  portrait  painter,  an  Irishman,  fat' 
merly  of  Calcutta,  who  now  resides  in  China,  has 
been  at  some  trouble  in  teaching  one  of  the  nadre 
artists ;  but  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  overcome 
prejudice  in  this  rexpecr.  Mr.  Cbinnery  is  hi^ly 
esteemed  by  all  the  foreign  residenu  and  risitorB 
to  the  country^  as  well  for  his  convivial  talents  as 
for  his  professionul  aoouirementa.  Insulated  as 
he  is  with  respect  to  all  works  except  his  own,  it 
is  remarkable  that  he  continues  to  paint  so  well ; 
a  visit  to  his  studio  is  quite  a  treat ;  there  he  stands 
belore  his  easel,  but  at  a  great  distance  from  it, 
brush  in  hand,  his  body  swayed  back  into  the 
line  of  beauty^the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
painter  in  one  of  Hogarth's  pieturea.^ 

The  appendix  contains,  aoKUif  other 
matters,  a  very  sensible  paper  on  architec- 
ture, for  which  we  are  sorry  we  have  not. 
room.  It  gives  us  a  higher  opinioii  of  the 
author's  good  sense  and  discrimiBalioii^ 
than  almost  anything  in  the  body^  hit 
work. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  remarking 
that  these  volumes  are  very  cheap,  very 
neatly  printed,  and  in  every  way  most 
creditable  to  our  metropolis. 
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OHAPTSB  IH. 


Thb  depression  of  spirits,  which  I  felt  on 
leeomnsencing  my  ^measured  tread*' 
towards  the  lordless  mansion  of  the  cap- 
tain, proceeded  not  (God  forgive  me)  fVom 
any  particularly  poignant  sorrow,  at  being 
bereaved  of  the  couBseland  companion- 
ship of  him,  to  whom  1  owed  my  rustica- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  I  blush  to  re- 
late that  (as  the  metaphysicians  say)  the 

^  priaeipal  **  ineredieat  whioh  entered  into 
the  formation^  of  my  state  of  mindt  was 
vexation  and  annoyance  at  the  nature  of 
the  service  which  I  had  been  selected  to 
perform.  J  never  was  much  of  a  moral 
philosopher,  and  so  long  as  I  emoyed  the 
*' creature  comforts/'  in  an  ordmary  de- 

^kfie,  I  troubled  myself  but  little  with  spe« 


A  NIGHT  AT  CASTLM   J0KB8. 

culatioos  as  to  |hf|PruMi»tim  bamum  /*  bat 
of  one  thing  I  te  oertain,  and  if  it  add  a 
boon  to  ethical  science,  why  the  learned 
doctors  may  have  it  gratis — and  It  is  this, 
that  on  my  return  from  my  adventure  ia 


the  **  Baclfa^rofW"  I  was  ia  exquisite  en- 


jeyment  ol 

We  had  allowed  a  considerable  space  of 
time  to  elapse  in  our  conjectures  as  to  the 
practicability  of  descending  the  glen ;  and 
a  sudden  and  eopiooa  shower,  such  as  ia 
frequently  seen  in  autumn,  was  fhlHng  io- 
cessantly  upon  us,  as  we  retraced  ourstepa. 
Now,  more  tbai^  one  consideration  con- 
spired to  reader  me  a  little  disaatisfied  with 
my  situation  at  thai  mooEient;  and  aol  the 
least  important  was  Aa  anxiety  with  re* 
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meet  to  an  adventitious  ornament  of  dress. 
Though  my  wings,  (I  was  of  the  light 
company,)  would  not,  like  those  of  Dae* 
dalus,  have  dissolved  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  yet  the  reflection  that  they  were  new, 
glittering  in  all  the  glory  of  lace  and  tin- 
sel, a  short  hour  ago,  with  the  second 
**  count,"  that  the  falling  ram  was  fest  de- 
priving me  with  a  vengeance  of  the  '*  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,**  these 
two  reflections,  I  say,  flanked  hy  the  fkct, 
that  the  paymaster  was  already  in  advance, 
served  to  divert  my  thoughts  into  a 
channel  far  difflerent  from  sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  the  rural  Ganymede* 

With  these  pleasant  subjects,  for  •^chew- 
ing  the  cud  of  fancy**  withal,  I  was  not 
under  the  necessity,  like  Dryden*s  fbol,  of 
whistling  to  beguile  the  road.  After  a  few 
minutes  walk  1  reached  the  practicable  en* 
trance  of  Castle  Jones,  with  ray  milk  of 
human  kindness  considerably  soured.  I 
had  never  for  a  moment  supposed,  during 
my  return,  that  it  would  please  Lleuten* 
ant  Cooke,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  watch- 
fulness,  to  take  any  other  than  the  usual 

Srecautions  for  the  safbty  of  his  charge, 
lut  it  appeared  that  the  every  day  prac- 
tice of  mounting  guard,  was  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure unworthy  of  his  mighty  mind,  and 
he  accordingly  dismounted  his  troopers, 
and  withdrawing  them  within  the  fortress, 
he  secured  the  solitary  entrance,  and  be- 
took himself  to  Bacchanalian  joys.  Now 
whether  it  was  that  Castle  Jones  was  a 
remnant  of  feudal  architecture,  and  con- 
tained conveniences  for  discliarging  molten 
metal  from  its  roof  upon  the  enemy,  as  they 
used  to  do  of  old,  I  know  not ;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  immediately  above  the  postern 
door  at  which  we  sought  fidroission,  was  a 
]ion*s  head  carved  in  stoQ0i  and  as  it  ap- 
peared in  daylight,  (U^ne  might  judge 
from  the  expression  cvW.  interesting  fea- 
tures,) apparently  in  very  great  grief.  From 
the  mouth  of  this  specimen  of  the  fine  arts, 
ever  and  anon  descended  the  water  which 
was  accumulating  on  the  roof,  and  I  and 
my  unfortunate  party,  as  Byron  says  of 
the  sea  in  the  Siege  of  Corinth, 

**  Racsived  the  sprinlOet." 

One  attempt  to  obtain  admission  proved  a 
failure,  but  tlie  next  application  being 
made  by  the  butts  of  half  a  dozen  muskets, 
was  successful,  by  driving  the  door  IVom 
its  hinges* 

Thisintrusion  on  theprivacy  ofthe  Siacht- 
na-breks,  as  might  be  naturally  expected, 
attracted  the  attention  of  several  members 


of  that  mteresting  eorps.  And  one  warrior 
in  particular,  who  appeared  to  advantage 
by  a  light  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
which  caused  his  features  to  resemble 
pretty  much  both  in  size  and  shape,  those 
of  the  statue  ofthe  chivalrous  Stadthotder 
which  adorns  College^green,  planted  him- 
self in  the  passage,  andpoising  kis  carbine 
dexterously,  roared  like  a  Stentor, 

*•  Stand,  and  Til  shoot  ye.** 

«Is  Lieutenant  Cooke  here,  sip?  Whaf 
sort  of  watch  have  you  been  keeping  ?^  I 
asked  in  a  very  surly  tone. 

To  this  he  did  not  thhik  proper  to  re- 
ply, but  placing  the  candle  to  one  side,  and 
peering  earnestly  at  us,  he  exclaimed, 

*<  The  red  coats,  by  Jingo  T*  and  bolt- 
ing down  a  flight  of  stone  stairs  which  led 
to  the  lower  regions,  he  vanished  in  i 
moment 

The  world  was  now  ^  all  before  us  where 
to  choose,"  and  leaving  every  man  to  the 
right  of  his  private  judgment,  as  to  where 
to  fix  his  habitation,  I  wended  my  devious 
way  to  the  parlour,  in  search  nf  Lieute- 
nant Cooke.  When  I  approached  tJie  po- 
sition which  this  doughty  commandant  had, 
taken  up,  I  found  that  he  was  not  cultivat- 
ing solitude,  as  was  su£ScientIy  attested 
by  the  dying  cadence  of  a  song,  and  the 
knocking  on  the  table  in  token  of  the  ap- 
proval on  the  part  of  the  audience,  of  the 
singer's  vocal  powers.  The  encore  con- 
tinued for  a  few  moments,  and  just  as  it 
had  ended,  I  opened  the  door  without 
ceremony,  and  entered.  Here  rather  a 
novel  tableau  presented  itself.  At  one 
side  ofthe  flre-place,  on  a  very  low  foot- 
stool, sat  Lieutenant  Cooke,  his  enormous 
legs  stretched  along  the  hearth-rug,  and 
his  jackboots  and  spurs,  Tbeing  the  pro- 
duction of  country  artists,)  seeming  very 
like  the  idea  one  might  form  ofthe  nether 
extremities  of  Prince  Rupert  or  Oliver 
CromwelL  Fronting  him,  on  the  opposite 
side,  sat  a  tall,  precise  looking  figure,  his 
throat  swathed  in  a  snow-white  cravat,  and 
his  single-breasted  black  coat  buttoned 
carefully  up  to  the  collar.  His  face  ap- 
peared particularly  pale  and  cadaverous, 
and  his  eyes  seemed  fixed  either  by  wine 
or  devotion,  most  probably  the  former.  So 
far  this  personage,  who,  I  learned  waSfthe 
curate  of  the  parish,  seemed  very  clerical 
indeed.  But  1  am  sorry  to  relate,  that  the 
edifying  effect  of  his  outer  man,  was  not  a 
little  injured  by  the  circumstance  of  his 
wearing,  tor  a  covering  to  his  bumps,  a 
head-dress,  which  was  no  other  than  the 
cavahy  helmet  of  Mr.   Cooke,  that   hd 
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bad  donned  two  hours  before,  in  his  ardour 
to  depart  from  the  wicked  companionship 
into  which  he  had  by  some  accident  fallen. 
Hia  pious  resolve  of  secession  had  been 
immediately  opposed  by  the  commander 
of  the  Slacht-na-breks,  **  tn  et  armis,'*  the 
said  ^'  armis"  having  been  the  fire-sbovel, 
which  very  pungent  argument  succeeded 
in  causing  the  reverend  gentleman  to  re- 
main, and  being  a  little  obfuscated,  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  to  remove  his  cover- 
ing, though  the  weight  of  the  brass  was 
ever  and  anon  swaying  his  head  gracefully 
from  side  to  side,  something  afler  the 
fashion  of  a  Chinese  mandarin. 

But  though  last  not  least,  there  sat  a 
third  gentleman,  leaning  his  hand  upon  the 
table,  and  in  evident  enjoyment  of  fiie  in- 
teresting position  and  intellectual  conver- 
satiiMi  of  his  companions,  whom  I  had  a 
Tivid  recollection  of  having  met  some- 
where before.  Mr.  Cooke  and  the  curate 
took  no  notice  of  mv  entrance :  but  the 
young  gentleman  at  the  table,  starting  to 
his  feet,  exclaimed, 

"HiUo!  Mr.  DArcy!" 

«  Why,  Counsellor  Butler !  you  here  ?*' 
I  returned,  as  I  recognized  in  him  one  of 
the  '<  junior  bar,"  who  was  a  particular 

favourite  with  the  M s  during   the 

Assizes  of  L •  «<I  heard,**  said  Butler, 

our  salutation  over,  "that  one  of  the 
M  ■  s  had  arrived  to  protect  Captain 
Jones,  and  I  came  over  from  my  uncle^s  to 
see  who  was  the  martyr,  when  Cooke  told 
me  you  had  gone  on  <  sarvice.'  By  the  bye, 
where  have  you  left  Jones  ?** 

"  That  question,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I 
cannot  answer  you.  He  would  send  us 
forward  into  the  croft,  and  remain  behind 
himself,  when  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  he 
was  borne  off  by  an  ambuscade  of  the 
steelboys  or  oakboys,  or  some  other  such 
respectable  association.*' 

"  Nonsense  !  D*Arcy,  you  are  cer- 
tainly jesting.** 

"  Would  to  God  I  were,  my  dear  fellow. 
We  must  wait  for  daylight,  and  then  at- 
tempt his  rescue.** 

••  Hillo  I  Cooke,*'exclaimed  Butler,  «•  Cap- 
tain Jones  is  carried  off  by  the  United 
Irbhmeo." 

*«  Is  he,  by  G ?"  replied  the  dutiful 

lieutenant.  "  Then  if  they  give  young 
Smith  the  troop,  I  won't  stand  it,  that's 
flat.  Pretty  doings,'*  he  muttered, "  that 
younff  puppies  must  be  placed  above  men 
who  nave  seen  hard  service." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  late  presentation  to 
CalUm9jre?'»  ^rawl^d  out  the  curate. 


«<  Damn  Callamore !  No  I  I  don't,"  re- 
turned the  bland  lieutenant. 

*'  You  have  certainly  seen  ^ome  hard 
service,'*  here  chimed  in  the  barrister. 

**  Yes,  I  flatter  myself  I  have,**  was  the 
reply. 

<<  Conducting  Dr.  Gireeu  to  a  midwifery 
call,  with  a  troop  of  dragoons,  for  in- 
stance," suggested  Butler. 

"  Counsellor  BuUer,  you'll  oblige  your- 
self and  me  both,  by  not  referring  to  that 
matter  again,**  retorted  Cooke  sullenly. 

**  Pooh  I  Cooke,  you  would  not  surely 
have  me  put  your  candle  under  a  bushel, 
especially  at  the  present  moment  ?** 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  when  a  troop  is  to  be 
struggled  for,  certainly  not.  Let  us  haye 
the  adventure,  Butler,  by  all  means.*' 

<<  With  all  my  heart,  if  Captain  Cooke 
will  promise  that  tliere  shall  be  no  slugs 
in  a  saw  pit,  consequent  upon  my  relation." 

If  the  great  duke  felt  as  much  annoyed 
at  the  mention  of  his  doughty  deeds,  as 
apparently  did  Lieutenant  Cooke  at  the 
mention  of  this  one  "moving  accident,** 
people  would  cease  to  harp  so  often  upon 
the  string  of  the  Peninsula.  But  tastes 
differ,  even  in  men  more  nearly  of  a  cali- 
bre than  the  "  great  captain  of  the  age,** 
and  a  lieutenant  of  yeomanry ;  and  many 
were  the  grimaces  and  attitudes  of  pain, 
in  which  Cooke  indulged  during  the  fore- 
going reference  to  a  passage  in  bis  mili- 
tary career. 

*'  Well,  Butler,**  said  I,  after  a  while, 
"  we  are  waiting  for  your  story.'* 

"  And  you  shall  have  it,  when  I  have 
fabricated  this  tumbler;  a  proceeding 
which  I  advise  you  to  imitate.**  I  took 
the  hint,  and  having  performed  the  inte- 
resting service  of  compounding  a  medicine, 
which,  at  least  till  the  time  of  the  **  Very 
Reverend  Theobald,*'  was  more  patro- 
,  nised  by  my  countrymen  than  Morrison*8 
pills,  I  tested  its  quality,  and  composed 
myself  to  hear  my  friend  Butler's  narra- 
tive. 

"The  village  of  Slacht-nabrek,"  com- 
menced the  counsellor,  "  was  long  noted 
for  its  exemplary  character  and  monoto- 
nous existence.  Almost  tlie  only  event 
which  occurred  to  break  the  stillness  >of 
ita  sluggish  stream,  being  an  occasional 
death  or  marriage,  or  an  interesting  case 
of  shop-breaking  or  petty  larceny.  This 
halcyon  state  of  things  was  not,  however, 
doomed  to  be  for  ever,  and  accordingly 
the  under  secretary  all  at  once  discovered 
that  meetings  of  a  seditious  nature  were 
held  in  its  neighbourhood;  and  that  tb^ 
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people  were  often  so  tmpadent  as  to  drink 
Uie  health  of  the  great  Earl  of  Charlemout, 
and  the  memory  of  the  <'  old  volunteers." 
Now  all  this,  though  it  appeared  pretty 
well  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  at- 
tainted district,  yet  it  looked  very  ill  in 
the  leading  article  of  the  government 
organ ;  and  the  loyal  and  peaceable  sub- 
jectSy  though  they  felt  comfortable  enough 
at  home,  seemed  the  most  wretched  vic- 
tims on  paper  in  Dublin  Castle.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  strongly  implanted  in  the 
breast  of  an  Irishman,  a  desire  of  having 
the  fun  of  a  matter  along  with  the  odium, 
or  in  hb  own  classic  phrase,  of  '  givin' 
thim  somethin'  to  talk  about'  Divers 
meetings  were  accordingly  held,  at  which 
rectors  were  voted  a  bore,  and  landlords 
«D  incumbrance,  with  other  liberal  and 
enlightened  resolutions  of  a  similar  kind  ; 
and,  in  pursuance  of  these  opinions,  they 
met  in  large  concourses  nightly,  kindled 
large  fires  upon  the  hills,  played  St.  Pa- 
trick's day  in  a  most  uproarious  style,  and 
filled  the  cup  of  their  iniquity  by  taking 
the  guager  from  his  own  door  in  a  sack, 
and  detaining  him  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains  for  a  fortnight.  While  matters 
were  in  this  state,  the  cavalry  yeomanry 
were  not  idle,  as  you  may  suppose ;  and, 
amongst  other  duties,  they  were  required 
to  transport  the  rector  of  the  parish  to  a 
place  of  safety,  on  a  particular  night  on 
which  the  hills  were  radiant  with  the  rebel 
fires.  The  glebe-house  is  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  village,  exactly  oppo- 
site to  the  residence  of  an  eminent  practi- 
tioner, Doctor  Green.  Towards  that  par- 
ticular locality,  on  the  night  in  question, 
Lieutenant  Cooke,  with  twenty-five  of  the 
cavalry,  directed  their  steps  with  many  a 
hearty  malediction  on  their  intended 
charge.  Fires  were  kindling  nearer,  every 
furlong  which  they  passed  over;  and  the 
courage  of  the  Slacht-na-breks  was  wa- 
ning faster  and  faster,  as  they  approached 
the  gate  of  the  rectory,  with  the  hackney 
chaise,  for  their  canonical  charge,  rolling 
along  in  the  centre. 

**  The  night  was  overcast  and  gloomy, 
and  the  only  light  was  the  faint  red  glare 
of  the  distant  fires,  as  the  cavalry  halted 
at  the  rector's  gate.  Mr.  Cooke  was  en- 
quiring on  which  side  of  the  way  was  the  re- 
stdence  of  the  clergyman,  and  the  driver 
had  turned  the  horses'  heads  townwards, 
when  an  old  and  clerical-looking  gentle- 
man walked  out  of  one  of  the  gates, 
attended  by  a  servant,  and  saying  very 
ahrillji  *  Weill  upon  my  honouri  you  were 


in  no  hurry,'  the  servant  opened  the 
chaise  door,  and  he  stepped  coolly  in; 

*'  <  Is  that  the  doctor?'  demanded  Cooke^ 
(meaning  a  Doctor  of  Divinity). 

"  *I  wonder  who  Hwould  be,  now/  re- 
turned the  servant 

" '  Hiilo  Tiuterrupted  the  old  gentleman, 
thrusting  his  head  from  the  chaise  window, 
*  what  the  devil  is  the  humour  of  the  dra- 
goons being  here  ?' 

*»  *  We  have  been  sent.  Sir,'  answered 
Cooke,  *  by  Mr.  Lefanu  the  magistrate^ 
to  conduct  you  to  town  ;  as  the  country 
is  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and  we  na- 
turally supposed  that  the  rebels  should  he 
likely  to  make  you  their  first  victim.' 

"  •  Holy  Patrick  !  what  have  /  done  that 
they  should  mark  meJ 

« '  Upon  my  word,  doctor,  I  am  shocked 
at  your  rising  such  a  profane,  and,  what 
is  worse,  popish  ejaculation.' 

" « Pish  !  drive  on  I' 

"The  chaise  drove  ofi",  and  theSlacht-na- 
breks  were  not  slow  to  follow,  Cooke  so- 
liloquizing all  the  time — 

•• « Well  I  of  all  the  clergymen  I  ever 
met,  that  appears  to  be  the  most  profane.' 

<*  The  fires  grew  brighter  and  brighter, 
the  cheering  more  and  more  appalling,  the 
chaise  horses  quickened  their  pace  fron> 
amble  to  trot,  and  from  trot  to  gallop,  tilt 
some  of  the  cavalry  were  keeping  their 
seats,  only  as  did  Mazeppa,  by  the  strength 
of  <  many  a  thong.'  They  had  reached 
very  near  the  town,  when,  the  passenger, 
letting  down  the  window,  bawled  lustily — 

"  •  Where  the  devil  are  ye  driving  to  V 

"  *  To  the  town,  to  be  sure,'  returned  the 
postillion. 

"  *  And  why  did  you  not  let  me  out  at 
Mr.  Smith*!  gate  ?' 

**  *  I  think  youMl  be  in  yet  where  they'll 
not  let  you  out  in  a  hurry,'  muttered  the 
boy,  aside. 

" '  Stop,  I  command  you,  you  incorrigi- 
ble ass,'  roared  the  '  inside ;'  <  I  say,  the 
the  lady  may  lose  her  life  by  your  damned 
stupidity.' 

*<  <  Oh !  by  Jaminy,  captain,  he's  gone 
mad  with  fear,*  shouted  the  postillion  to 
Cooke. 

(( <  1  say.  Sir,'  said  Cooke,  riding  up  to 
the  carriage  window,  <  can't  you  sit  qui- 
etly till  we  are  into  town.' 

" «  And  /say.  Sir,  or  sergeant,  or  who 
ever  yotc  are,  Uiat  if  any  thing  happens  to 
Mrs.  Smith  from  this  infernal  trick,  that  Til 
make  you  preach  your  own  funeral  sermon 
— ^I'U  indict  you  for  homicide,  as  sure 
as  my  name  b  Doctor  Gnene  !* 
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^ « Tou*re  name's  what,  Sir  ?  Halt  !— 
halt!'  roared  Cooke  to  the  postillion  and 
cavalry.  The  sequel  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined :  the  professor  of  the  obstetric  art 
was  dropped  at  Mr.  Smith's  gate,  and  the 
Slacht-na«breks,  albeit  much  against  their 
will,  Were  compelled  to  return  Tor  the  rec* 


tor.    And  I  have  onl^  to  add,  that  Doctor 
Greene  is  my  authority  for  the  story.** 

The  progress  of  the  barrister's  narrative 
would  most  probably  have  met  with  many 
interruptions  from  the  subject  of  it,  had 
he  not  fortunately  dropped  asleep,  a  few 
minutes  after  its  commencement. 


CHAPTSB  IV. 


A     MEMOIR. 


»Is  it  not  a  jpity,  D'Arcy,"  said  Butler, 
as  we  had  finished  the  second  tumbler, 
'<  that  such  oases  in  the  desert  of  Cooke's 
military  career  are  so  few  ?'* 

**  Ifsuch  be  the  case,*'  I  replied,  <<  it  certainly 
is  to  be  regretted.  Though  I  would  not  have 
supposed  them  to  have  been  so  scarce." 

*'  No  more  would  I ;  but,  my  dear  sir, 
we  often  see  appearances  very  deceitful  in 
this  world  of  false  colours.  Often  have  I 
joyed  to  see  a  witness  getting  into  the 
witness  box  for  my  examination,  whose 
honest  rustic  countenance  gave  promise  of 
a  great  facility  in  making  him  state  many 
conflicting  circumstances;  and  as  often 
have  I  learned  with  disn^ay  from  his  first 
answer,  and  his  brogue,  that  I  would  most 
probably  come  ofi^  second  best  I  fear  I 
am  getting  sentimental.*' 

''Avoid  that,  an'  you  love  mcr-^But 
pray,  who  is  this  Lieutenant  Cooke  ?" 

"  Lieutenant  Cooke,  Sir,  is  the  son  of 
a  grocer  in  the  neighbouring  village,  who 
is  a  man  of  great  eminence  in  the  parish  ; 
so  much  so,  that  he  votes  all  supplies  at 
the  vestry,  has  been  elected  churchwarden 
since  the  *  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contrary,'  for  the  best  reason  in 
the  world — ^because  he  is  the  only  man  of 
sufiScient  respectability  to  fill  that  very 
responsible  situation.  The  interesting  in- 
dividual now  reposing  on  the  hearth-rug, 
is  the  only  son  of  his  father,  and  was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  compliment  with  his 
talents  that  very  honourable  profession, 
which  I  myself  adorn.  Accordingly,  the 
curate  was  specially  retained  to  instil  into 
his  cranium  alt  the  wisdom  of  Kgypt,  and 
something  more  ;  and  his  schoolboy  days, 
like- those  of  many  other  great  men,  passed 
over  without  any  event  of  sufficient  interest 
to  be  recorded.  At  last  the  eventful  day 
arrived  when  he  was  to  set  out  for  Ireland's 
only  University,  to  adorn  his  rustic  ringr 
lets  with  a  '  pap,*  and  cover  his  brawney 
shoulders  with  half  a  guinea's  worth  of 


bombaaine.  It  was  a,  day  big  ^^th  the 
fate  of  Cooket  when  he  passed  the  Parlia* 
ment  House,  and,  wondering  at  the  gather- 
ing of  equipages  which  awaited  the  '  lords 
and  commons,*  entered  beneath  the  arch 
of 'Trinity.^  A  student  was  standing  in  the 
square,  of  whom  Cooke  enquired  the  lodg- 
ings of  his  tutor ;  the  gib  looked  at  him-— 
asked  him  how  all  the  northerns  were— 
affectionately  enquired  for  his  mother's 
health,  and  conclude  by  directing  him  ta 
a  gentleman  sitting  in  the  gateway,  in 
breeches  and  a  black  helmet,  who,  he  al- 
leged, was  the  learned  doctor  he  enquired 
for,  but  whom  Cooke  discovered  to  be  one 
of  that  very  picturesquely  dressed  frater- 
nity, the  'College  porters.'  By  his  aid 
the  incipient  freshman  discovered  hb  tutor 
-^was  asked  by  him  to  breakfast,  and  dis- 
played on  that  occasion  a  wonderful  pen- 
chant  for  '  solids.'  The  hour  for  exami- 
nation at  length  arrived,  the  theatre  was 
thrown  open,  and  had  it  been  the  *  theatre 
of  anatomy,'  it  could  not  have  had  less 
charms  for  Cooke.  He  entered,  and  sat 
down  at  the  dreaded  board.  He  looked  at 
the  portraits.  Queen  Elizabeth's  ruff  ap- 
peared to  bristle  to  his  wondering  eyes, 
and  Jonathan  Swift  was  evidently  winking 
at  him,  as  much  as  to  intimate,  '  They'll 
vote  2fou  a  dunce  as  they  did  me,  but  never 
fear.'  He  answered  some  questions  in  a 
kind  of  forlorn-hopish  desperation,  which 
evidently  appeared  to  dispel  the  enntii  of 
certain  of  his  fellow  victims,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  At  length  he  was  taken 
in  Homer — it  was,  if  I  remember,  in  that 
second  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  the  poet 
speaks  of  '  A  mist  favourable  to  robbers, 
when  the  shepherd  cannot  see  a  stone's 
ca$t  before  him*' 

^ '  Now,  sir,'  said  the  examiner,  'a free 
translation,  if  you  please,  and  without  the 
Greek/ 

"  Cooke  »cud  up  to  the  letter  of  thja  di*. 
rcctipn. 
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^  *  There  was  a  mitt,'  said  he>  *  and  the 
shepherd  happened  to  see  the  robber,  and 
as  mr  as  he  saw  him>  he  threw  stones  after 
him* 

**  This  was  sufficient  evidence  of  hb  philo- 
logical acumen ;  but,  alas,  for  the  fate  of  all 
new  dbcoverers,  it  created  the  most  lively 
mirth  on  the  part  of  the  examiners  and  the 
examined;  and  in  two  hours  George 
Adolphos  Cooke,  was  as  celebrated  in 
T.CD.  for  his  knowledge  of  Homer,  as 
Doctor  Samuel  Clarke  ever  was. 

"  Months  rolled  over  the  devoted  gib, 
during  which  he  enjoyed  all  the  luxuries 
of  fresbmanship,  with  the  comfortable  re- 
flection that  <all  his  sorrows  were  to 
come.'  But  these  months  had  not  passed 
without  some  improvement,  and  that  con- 
stant dropping  which  weareth  away  a 
stone,  had  instilled  into  our  friend  a  taste 
for  the  popular  diversions  of  the  capped 
and  gowned.  He  had  been  in  more  than 
one  chivalrous  attack  upon  the  mob.  He 
had  seen  Essex-bridge  held  for  two  hours 
by  his  fellow  gibs,  *  quorum  pari  futi,' 
and  had  been  one  of  the  last  to  *shy*  on 
the  arrival  of  the  military.  He  had  visited 
sundry  of  the  station-houses,  and  been, 
more  than  once,  within  a  little  of  having 
an  interview  with  the  Recorder;  when 
the  current  of  their  diversions  met  a  tem- 
porary change,  and  amateur  theatricals 
became  all  the  rage.  At  first  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sock  and  buskin  was  strictly 
private,  and  many  a  gallant  gib  pined  to 
enact  one  of  the  bard  of  Avon^s  concep- 
tions, who  could  not  get  enrolled  among 
fbe  favoured  few.  Those  who  had  been 
leaders  in  the  former  frays,  were  apt  to 
•poll  the  goodly  representation,  in  chagrin 
at  the  reflection  that  their  own  occupation 
was  for  once  gone ;  and  others  were  ex- 
cluded, on  account  of  a  fancied  incapacity 
to  attempt  the  noble  art  One  fortunate 
morning,  however,  Cooke  managed  to  get 
introduced  to  the  carps  dramatique,  and 
in  a  few  days  he  was  appointed  to  enact 
Macduff  in  the  play  of  Macbeth,  to  the 
great  raRe  and  jealousy  of  a  fellow  student, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  that  part,  but 
was  now  degraded  by  the  sovereign  con- 
clave,  to  the  equivocal  category  of  '  ser- 
vants, soldiers,  Sec' 

«' Night  and  day  did  the  Macduff  elect 
labour  in  his  vocation.  His  part  was 
present  to  his  mind  at  all  hours  and  in  all 
places.  At  the  lectures  on  feudal  law,  iSk 
thought  only  of  feudal  times,  and  even  in 
the  College  Chapel,  he  could  not  banish 
the  thought  of  his  coming  display.    But 


the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  conduct 
was,  that  he  was  very  indifferent  as  to  the 
locality  in  which  he  audibly  rehearsed ; 
and  when  he  unconsciously  enlightened 
the  passers-by  in  Sackville  Street,  or  on 
the  bridges,  as  to  his  having  been  <  cut 
untimely  from  his  mother's  womb,'  more 
than  one  old  gentleman  shook  his  head 
portentously,  and  spoke  yery  significantly 
of  Swift's  Hospital.  AU  such  hints  passed 
unheeded  by  the  amateur  Garrick, — and 
at  length  the  important  night  arrived.  It 
was  a  *  public  nighf — that  is,  each  mem- 
ber of  tne  corps  had  issued  tickets.  These 
card  paper  shibboleths  were  for  a  while 
respected,  but  as  the  play  proceeded,  the 
doorkeepers  were  vanquished  bv  the  mob« 
and  before  the  appearance  of  Macduff 
the  gallery  was  filled  with  literary  jarvies — 
the  *  Dublin  gods,'  that  have  made  the 
brightest  *  stars'  quail  before  their  stric- 
tures. 

"The  terrible  moment  was  arrived;  Cooke 
was  standing  by  the  side  scenes,  ready  to 
go  on,  when,  horror  of  holders  I  it  was 
discovered  that  Macduff  had  no  shield ! 

"  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Was  there  no 
substitute?  Every  countenance  was  blank, 
and  all  were  in  despair.  At  length  the 
gib  whom  Cook  had  superseded,  became 
a  *  ministering  angel,'  and  bidding  them 
stay  for  one  moment,  he  darted  out  of  the 
room. 

«<  The  play  had  come  to  a  stand  still.  The 
gods  were  becoming  vociferous  for  the 
appearance  of  Macduff.  More  than  one 
voice  was  enquiring  if  they  intended  play* 
ing  without  him,and  Cooke  was  about  to  rush 
on  shieldless  in  his  desperation,  when  the 
superseded  gib  arrived  with  the  longed  for 
object  under  his  arm ;  he  was  fkint  and 
breathless,  apparently  he  had  had  a  very 
smart  race.  Cooke  rushed  towards  him, 
and  the  gib  saying  to  him,  *  Stick  your 
arm  through  that,'  held  up  the  back  part 
of  the  shield,  whereon  was  a  large  iron 
loop— Cooke  obeyed  in  breathless  haste, 
and  his  arm  almost  breaking  with  the 
weight  of  the  buckler,  he  rushed  on  the 
stage. 

"  For  a  moment  a  death^like  silence  pre- 
vailed, as  Macduff  advanced  towards  the 
foot-lights.  When  a  laugh,  such  as  might 
be  supposed  to  issue  from  the  lungs  of  the 
sons  of  Anak,  almost  shook  thestage  beneath 
his  feet !  Macduff  was  confounded ;  he  looked 
down  at  his  fee  t,all  was  right  there ;  he  exami- 
ned his  philabeg  and  kilt — he  wasconscious 
all  wasproper^-for he  had  surveyed  himself 
in  the  green-room  glass  since  noon«-still 
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the  laughter  grew  more  fast  and  furious. 
At  la3t  he  thought  of  his  shield,  he  turned 
up  with  an  effort  its  brazen  front,  and 
there — dreadful  to  relate !  appeared  in  all 
the  horrible  distinctness  of  black  letters, 
on  a  polished  brass — 

JEREMIAH  BODKIN, 

26, 

TAILOR 

TO  THE  LORD   LIEUTENANT. 

**  One  moment  of  dreadful  agony,  and  he 
discharged  his  shield  into  the  pit,  and 
making  a  quick  race  from  the  missiles  tliat 
were  now  falling  fast  around  him,  he  es- 
caped by  the  stage  door,  and  retired  for 
ever  from  the  boards.  The  delighted  au- 
dience charged  upon  the  stage,  and  enacted 
the  rest  of  Uiis  <  sad  tragedy.'  The  blue 
lights,  which  were  intended  for  the  farce,  got 
iffnited,  the  flames  reached  the  scenery,  and 
the  whole  matter  ended  true  to  the  letter 
of  the  bill,  in  a  ^  broad  sword  combat  and 
conflagration.' 

"The  *  gib's  debut'  of  course  got  wind, 


and  Cooke  found  it  advisable  to  retire  for 
a  season  to  the  country.  His  desire  of 
becoming  a  lawyer,  however,  was  greatly 
diminished,  and  as  his  *  second  love'  was 
a  red  coat,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Slacht- 
na-breks.  Here  he  has  since  vegetated, 
and  so  will  continue  to  do,  till  the  cavalry 
beat  their  swords  into  pruning  hooks,  to 
practise  war  no  more, — always  provided 
that  he  do  not  fall  in  battle,  or  oie  a  na- 
tural death." 

"  My  memioir  of  Cooke  has  brought  us 
to  daylight,  and  now  the  sooner  we  start 
to  look  for  Jones  the  better." 

"  Why,  Counsellor,  do  you  intend  to 
accompany  us  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do,  with  your  permission/' 

"  That,  my  dear  sir,  is  already  granted, 
and  now  to  awaken  the  subject  of  your 
sketch." 

A  little  rough  usage  served  to  brin^ 
Lieutenant  Cooke  to  consciousness,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  were  out  upon  the 
lawn,  ready  to  start  in  search  of  the 
squire. 


CHAPTER   V. 


THE  RELEASE   OF  THE   SQUIRE. 


«  Cak  you,    Butler,"  said  I,  as  I    took 
the  barrister's  arm,  *^  inform  me  of  any 

Causible  reason,  why  our  worthy  host  has 
ten,  as  you  would  say,  feloniously  ab- 
stracted by  the  peasantry.  I  swear  I 
should  not  be  desirous  of  being  encum* 
bered  with  his  presence." 

**  Tastes  differ,  my  dear  fellow,  on  all 
aul^ects-and  who  knows  what  overweening 
desire  for  Jones's  company  may  have  seized 
upon  the  aborigines.  1  once  heard  a  juve- 
nile delinquent  plead  an  ardent  thirst  for 
literature,  in  extenuation  of  having  stolen 
an  Army  list.". 

*^  Come,  come!  some  better  reason.  He 
has  given  some  provocation  for  the  deed, 
in  hb  zeal  for  the  crown  ?" 

**  Most  probably  he  has,  and  I  think 
its  connexion  with  some  recent  occur- 
rences in  the  neighbourhood,  might  be 
pretty  easily  traced." 

*<  And  what  may  they  have  been  ?" 

**  It  is  not  a  very  long  tale,  so  you  shall 
have  it.  Know,  then,  that  amongst  the 
most  active  and  vigilant  of  the  watches 
upon  the  secret  meetings  and  assemblages 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  b  Captain  Gabriel  i 
Jooest    In  his  military  capacity  he  cap-  I 


tures  the  delinquents,  and  in  his  civil  he 
condemns  them :  thus  is  he  like  Hudi- 
bras — 

'  A  mui  for  ererjr  exigence.* 

The  meetings  of  the  peasantry  are  so 
cunningly  contrived,  and  so  secretly  ae- 
complished,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  effect  a  good  cap- 
ture in  a  very  long  space  of  time.  Thia 
tantalizing  state  of  watchfulness  was  par- 
ticularly irksome  to  our  friend  Jones. 
Accordingly,  he  contrived  to  obtain  for  the 
district  a  share  of  that  very  admirable 
commodity,  commonly  called  Martial 
Law,  and  probably  from  a  tender  solici- 
tude for  the  health  of  the  loyai  lieges,  be 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  tliat  those 
who  did  not  retire  to  their  beds  before 
nine  of  the  clock  each  evening,  should 
have  a  lodging  provided  for  them  at  the 
proper  cost  of  his  most  gracious  Majesty. 
**  This  friendly  injunction  was  for  a  while 
regarded,  and  during  this  time  the  Slacht- 
na-brek  cavalry  performed  miracles.  Not 
a  lane,  not  a  hedge-row  was  left  unex- 
plored. Not  a  bridle  path,  or  woody, 
copse,   but  the  *  spahi's  boof  had  trod.' 
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Undismayed  by  the  continuance  of  their 
labour,  each  evenlnj^  saw  them  starting  on 
their  expedition,  In  the  most  ferocious 
state  of  preparation.  They  had  for  a  long 
time  been  unsuccessful  in  their  search, 
but  still  their  ardour  was  not  abated. 

'  Manv  A  day  to  niglit  gave  way, 

And  mom  to  eve  succeeded, 
But  still  their  flight,  by  day  and  night. 

That  restless  cavahry  speeded.' 

**  Virtue  is  its  own  reward ;  and  so  the 
Slacht-na*breks  discovered,  on  one  sultry 
summer^s  eve.  They  were  returning 
rather  disconsolate  from  their  fruitless 
search,  when,  In  passing  the  outlet  of  a 
rivulet  which  issued  from  a  deep  glen,  one 
of  the  men  discovered  something  white 
beneath  a  tree,  which  grew  on  a  little 
island  In  the  stream.  Captain  Jones  im- 
mediately called  a  halt,  and  ordered  a  re- 
luetant  sergeant  forward  to  reconnoitre. 
A  moments  suspense,  and  the  return  of 
their  apostle  announced  to  Cooke  and 
Jones  the  presence  of  a  young  man  and  a 
girl  sitting  beneath  the  tree.  This  was  an 
opportunity  which  might  not  soon  occur 
again,  and  Jones  determined  not  to  let  it 
pass.  Accordingly,  putting  his  henchmen 
into  battle  array,  he  surrounded  the 
enemy,  and  managed  to  capture  them 
both.  In  vain  were  the  supplications  for 
release,  or  the  prayers  that  he  would  go 
to  the  Rector,  who  would  give  the,  *  boy' 
a  good  character,  iioth  were  brought  in 
triumph  to  Castle  Jones,  there  to  abide 
their  trial,  for  treasonable  designs  against 
their  sovereign  lord.  Jones,  however, 
whether  yielding  to  the  ridicule  of  his 
friends,  or  touched  with  compassion,  dis- 
missed the  girl,  under  a  strong  escort,  to 
her  fiither's  house,  with  a  sort  of  threat 
that  he  would  visit  her  Iniquity  upon  her 
father  and  brothers.  Meantime  the  dis- 
consolate  lover  (for  lover  he  was)  enjoyed 
himself,  In  durance  vile.  In  the  village  of 
Slacht-na^brek,  by  pursuing  the  very  ex- 
hillrating  practice  of  breaking  stones,  and 
when  he  had  produced  a  sufficient  appe* 
tite,  appeasing  the  same  on  the  patriarchal 
viands,  bread  and  water.  This  act,  such 
is  the  ungratitude  of  human  nature,  did 
not  In  the  least  serve  to  add  to  the  popu- 
larity of  our  host.  Threatening  letters 
were  momentarily  arriving,  to  such  an 
extent,  that  a  passing  spectator  might  have 
imagined  that  Castle  Jones  was  fallen  from 
its  mgh  estate  and  become  a  penny  post 
Sandry  were  the  humane  promises,  ex* 
presMd  in  those  multiform  epistles,  as  to 
the  trtatmeat  which  their  correspondeot 


might  expect  to  receive,  in  the  event  of 
the  conviction  of  Alick  Delany,  Murder, 
nose  slitting,  assault  and  battery,  burglar}', 
poisoning,  and  arson,  every  crime  re- 
corded  in  Blackstone  was  threatened  ;  so 
that  had  the  menaces  been  fulfilled,  the 
little  commander  of  the  Slacht-na-breks 
had  been  <  in  sooth  a  goodly  sight  to  see.' 
Meanwhile,  time  was  speeding,  and  the 
day  of  the. trial  was  fast  approaching. 
Meetings  were  holding  on  the  hills  nightly, 
and  other  symptoms  of  disaffection  were 
becoming  manifest,  so  that  it  was  expected 
thatfiom  the  squire's  representations  the 
government  would  be  disposed  to  make 
an  example  of  Delany.  He  was  accordingly- 
taken  to  Dublin,  to  take  his  trial  for  high 
treason,  fur  having  in  his  possession  docu- 
ments, at  the  time  of  his  capture,  which 
proved  him  to  be  a  member  of  an  asso* 
ciation  which  aimed  at  the  disruption  of 
this  kingdom  from  Great  Britain.  The 
trial  will  come  on  in  a  couple  of  days,  and 
for  some  purpose  connected  with  this 
matter,  it  appears  to  me  the  capture  of 
Jones  was  accomplished." 

*^  It  can  be  for  no  other  than  to  prevent 
his  producing  the  papers,  and  giving  his 
testimony,"  said  I. 

'*  Such  is  also  my  opinion,"  replied 
Butler. 

While  Butler  was  detailing  these  mat- 
ters to  me,  we  had  been  marching  towards 
the  mountains  at  a  quick  and  constant 
pace,  and  had  already  made  a  consider-- 
able  progress.  The  point  which  we  wished 
to  gam  was  a  piece  of  table  land  In  the 
neighbouring  hills,  where  we  had  heard 
the  disaffected  peasantry  had  assembled  In 
strength,  and  where  we  supposed  they 
probably  held  Jones  a  prisoner.  For  two 
hours  more  the  journey  was  pursued,  with 
the  usual  monotony  of  a  march,  enlivened 
only  by  the  occasional  wit  of  the  barrister,  as 
he  laboured  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  persuade 
an  old  veteran  sergeant,  that  a  law-suit 
was  a  very  advantageous  matter  to  a 
family.  The  said  sergeant  had,  at  some 
remote  period,  experienced  the  pleasures 
of  an  ejectment  process;  and  although 
Butler  demonstrated  to  a  nicety,  that  It 
was  much  more  healthful  and  poetic  not 
to  be  encumbered  with  a  domicile,  vet 
Millar  could  not  exactly  become  persuaded 
of  the  obligations  which  his  opponent  con- 
tended had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the 
brothers  of  the  black  letter.  This  friendly 
discussion  was  just  ending,  as  we  found 
ours^te  entering  a  narrow  defile,  formed 
by  ^H^  overhanging  bills.     The  path 
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ihrough  wUeh  we  slowly  advftnoed,  re> 
•embled  the  bed  of^  a  mouDtain  torrent 
rather  than  a  road.  Soft  yielding  sand» 
through  which  the  water  ooxed  incessantly, 
and  large  stones  displaced  by  former  floods* 
and  rolled  hither  by  the  course  of  the 
water,  interrupted  our  progress  every  mo- 
ment. We  had  pursued  our  way  with  dif- 
ficulty half  way  through  the  defile,  when 
suddenly,  as  u  from  the  bowels  of  the 
hills,  around  us  rose  ayell^  half  of  revenue, 
and  half  an  exulting  cheer.  The  men  in- 
stantly halted.  The  Slacht^na-breks  raised 
a  considerable  noise,  as  each  augmented 
to  his  neighbour  the  hostile  nature  of  the 
appearances  around  us.  Butler  pressed 
my  arm,  and  I  surveyed  the  hills  that 
liemmed  us  in  on  every  side.  And  there 
what  an  awful  sight  presented  its«lfl 
Every  foot  of  the  purple  heath  was  covered 
with  the  armed  peasantry ;  every  jutting 
rock  had  its  occupant,  and  airy  platforms 
on  every  precipicCf  which  one  would  have 
supposed  accessible  only  to  the  *Movely 
erne,"  were  tenanted.  A  cold  chill  ran  to 
my  heart,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  spectacle.  I 
am  indi^Terent  brave,  but  1  had  never  yet 
been  the  cause  of  spilling  human  blood, 
and  I  never  before  or  since,  experienced 
the  sensations  which  visited  my  soul,  as 
the  dreadful  certainty  forced  itself  upon 
me,  that  blood  must  be  spilled,  and  that 
copiously,  ere  I  should  be  released  from 
my  present  position.  My  party  was  weak, 
assistance  I  had  none  to  expect  From 
the  nature  of  our  position,  cavalry  could 
have  been  of  no  avail,  even  had  I  been  ao- 
oompanied  by  the  gallant  Enniskilleners,  in- 
stead of  the  lawless  gang  of  cowards  who 
surrounded  me.  My  time  for  deliberation, 
however,  was  but  short,  (or  ere  the  sur- 
prise of  their  first  appearance  had  subsided, 
tiie  mob  discharged  a  shower  of  heavy 
atonea  at  us,  and  bruised  several  of  the 
men  severely.  Ere  I  could  give  my  order 
Cooke  rode  up,  and  desired  me  to  fire  upon 
the  people.  I  immediately  ordered  him 
back  to  his  men,  and  he  retreated,  mutter- 
wg  **  partisanship*'  and  **  information."  I 
heeded  him  little,  however,  for  the  people 
were  making  a  demonstration  as  if  to  de- 
scend and  hem  na  closely  ia»  I  com- 
manded my  parly  to  fire  over  their  heads. 
They  obeyed,  and  the  loU  of  their  muskets 
arrested  for  a  moment  the  career  of  the 
qsob.  At  that  moment  the  cavalry 
raised  their  carbines,  and,  ere  I  could  in- 
terfere, they  had  pulled  their  triggars,  and 
aaveral  of  the  peasantry  had  fkUen.  This 
mathaaignalfarageaaraLQBiat.  Those 


of  the  rioters  who  had  mnskels,  imrna^ 
diately  fired  upon  usr  killing  one  of  our 
party  on  the  spot,  and  sending  the  bat  off 
poor  Butler.  I  saw  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  a  retreat,  and  forcing  our  way 
through  the  disorderly  crowd,  who  had 
choked  up  the  end  of  the  ravine  through 
which  we  had  entered.  This  t  accordingly 
determined  to  effect,  and  the  Slschuna* 
breks  no  sooner  became  aware  of  my  in- 
tention, than  they  started  homewards  aa 
fast  as  their  horses  might  carry  them* 
They  had  no  sooner  approached  the  out- 
let of  the  ravine,  however,  than  a  well 
directed  fire  threw  them  into  confusion, 
and  told  me  that  I  should  have  a  warm  re- 
ception on  my  way  backwards.  Butler 
had  seized  the  musket  of  the  man  who 
had  fallen,  and  he  fell  into  the  ranks  as  we 
marched  quickly  towards  the  spot  where 
we  thought  we  could  most  easily  makeomr 
exit,  the  peasantry  firing  dropping  shots 
at  us  all  the  way.  At  length  we  reached 
the  outlet,  but  a  very  hostile* array  here 
presented  itself.  All  the  pikemen  had  con- 
gregated together,  andstationed  themsdvea 
to  dispute  our  passage,  with  their  long 
and  deadly  weapons  at  the  charge.  Tbia 
was  sufficiently  appalling,  but  no  time  waa 
to  be  lost.  Accordingly  we  gave  one  weU 
directed  volley.  A  momentary  wmverii^ 
was  apparent,  we  charged  impetuously. 
They  broke,  and  we  pas^  out  with  eon- 
siderable  loss.  The  cavalry,  however,  were 
not  so  fortunate.  The  pikemen  again  dosedf 
shewingafrontinwards  and  anothertowards 
us.  The  remaining  crowds  came  lut  down 
from  the  side  of  the  ravine,  and  most  <^ 
the  unfortunate  troop  were  totally  hemmed 
in.  Our  position  at  this  mmamtiwmm 
critical  one.  The  slaughter  of  the  tro^ 
commenoed,  and  oh  1  heaven  1  what  a  seeaa 
of  carnage  there  was  then.  We  had  ra- 
loaded  and  gave  the  pthenen  anothav  vol* 
ley.  We  then  chargai  again,  but  they  re- 
mained firm  and  unbroken,  andsoemedeatis- 
fiedif  they  prevented  us  from  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  the  troop  of  hosae^  against  whoaa 
they  seemed  to  have  an  unboiliided  aali- 
pathy.  I  saw  that  we  should  be  over- 
powered by  numbers  the  moment  the 
Blaster  of  the  drsgowm  should  be  ef> 
fectal,  and,  accordingly,  I  made  a  reftMa^ 
followed  by  the  few  dragoon%  (intkiding 
their  leader,  Cooke^)  who  had  escaped 
the  eamage.  With  feelings  which  eaa 
scarce  be  imagined,  I  pmrsned  my  wi^ 
towards  Castle  Jones^  with  my  firiend  Boi- 
ler, whose  vivacity  had  teeaived  a  dfeadU 
fid  cheek  Arri?eAiher»IaealAi 
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the  proper  aatkoritiesy  and  sat  down  lo 
await  the  necessary  succours,  Butler  still 
continuing  with  me. 

The  next  day  but  one  after  the  mas* 
sacre  of  the  cavalry,  we  were  disturb^ 
late  in  the  night  by  a  knocking  at 
the  postern  of  the  Captain's  mansion.  In  a 
moment  some  of  the  soldiers  had  reached 
the  door;  as  it  was  not  a  time  for  ceremony, 
I  and  my  friend  joined  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  name  of  the  applicant 
No  sooner,  however,  had  a  question  to  that 
effect  been  put,  than  an  indignant  '^  Open 
the  door  in  the  King's  name  I"  announced 
the  presence  of  the  master  of  the  mansion 
.  in  person.  The  door  was  thrown  open  in- 
-  atantl^,  and  Captain  Jones,  followed  by  an 
athletic  countryman,  entered  the  hall 

When  the  Captain  entered  the  house, 
without  deigning  to  bestow  a  single  glance 
of  recognition  upon  Butler  or  mysdf,  he 
turned  towards  his  companion,  and  telling 
him  to  walk  into  the  parlour,  he  proceeded 
thither  himself.  We  looked  at  each  other 
in  sur(M*ise  as  he  left  us,  and  determining 
if  possible  to  hear  his  adventure,  we 
Joined  him  immediately. 

'^Captain  Jones,"  said  I,  as  I  entered,  <4 
congratulate  you  on  y  onr  retum.  I  had  most 
painftil  apprciiensions  for  your  safety." 

<'ldaresayyouhad,sir,"bere{^ied,gruffly, 
^'  but  I  suppose youri^iprehensions were  ail 
you  indulged  in  on  my  behalf,  though  indeed 
tied  I  been  shot  by  the  rebels,  1  suppose 
you  would  most  probably  have  reported 
the  matter  to  the  government,'*  he  added, 
with  what  he  intended  for  a  sublime  sneer. 

**  I  should  have  been  most  happy,*'  1  re- 
plied, and  determined  to  speak  no  more 
on  the  subject,  at  least  for  that  occasion. 
My  resolve  was,  however,  in  vain,  for  my 
reply  so  roused  the  squire,  that  he  darted  a 
look  of  ferocity  at  me,  and  demanded  what 
I  meant.  *^  I  seldom  speak  in  riddles,**  I 
sukswered,  <'  but  I  refrain  from  explanation 
at  present,  as  you  are  not  exactly  in  the 
best  frame  of  mind,"  and  rising  1  imme- 
diately left  the  room  and  retired  to  bed. 
The  subject  1  did  not  again  allude  to  during 
my  brief  stay  at  Castle  Jones,  but  Butler 
was  indefatigable  in  his  enquiries,  and  from 
him  I  subsequently  learned  the  substance 
of  the  following  narrative.     At  the  dis- 

Crsion  of  the  mob,  which  had  been  ool- 
^d  in  the  croft,  the  greater  number  of 
them  escaped  in  the  direction  in  which 
Jones  had  placed  himself.  Irritated  and 
enraged  at  the  arrival  of  assistance  to  the 
squire,  and  knowing  that  on  the  perma* 
neat  stationing  of  a  detachment  in  thefar 


neighbourhood,  their  occupation  woidd  be 
to  a  certainty  gone,  they  determined  to 
enact  a  plan  of  revenge  upon  their  enemy, 
as  well  as  to  render  an  essential  service  tp 
Delany,  who  was  abiding  his  trial  in  New- 
gate. Accordingly,  one  of  the  boldest  of 
the  party,  seizing  a  propitious  mqment, 
crept  slowly  forward  to  the  vigilant  Captain, 
and  placing  the  hook  of  his  pike  into  the 
belt  of  the  commander,  drew  him  from 
his  steed  to  the  earth,  and  bound  him  in  a 
moment,  coiyuriog  him  to  be  silent  on  pain 
of  being  instantly  dispatched.  This  in- 
junction was  not  given,  however,  till  Jones 
had  uttered  the  cry  of  despair,  which  had 
reached  my  ears  at  the  distance  at  which 
I  stood.  The  Captain  was  no  sooner  ren- 
dered helpless  by  the  diongs,  than  he  was 
lifted  in  the  arms  of  four  strong  men  and 
hurried  towards  the  precipitate  dell,  into 
which  we  had  attempted  in  vain  to  pene- 
trate. Here  three  of  the  bearers  relin- 
quished their  hold  up<m  him,  and  <me  ef 
the  four  with  giant  strength  swung  him  from 
branch  to  branch,  and  from  one  gnarled 
root  to  another,  down  the  rugged  side  of 
the  precipice — Jones  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  be  precipiuted  into  the  dark  and 
rushing  stream  beneath.  At  length  the 
peasant  reached  a  ledge  <^  rock  which 
overhung  the  river,  and  nearly  met  a 
•imilar  ledge,  which  rose  from  the  op- 
posite bank.  Here  he  halted,  and  laying 
down  his  almost  inanimate  burlhen,  he 
muttered. 

"'T would  be  a  worthy  deed  to  rowl 
ye  into  the  sthrame — but  yer  time 
isn't  come.  Holy  Virgin,  keep  us  from 
timptashun,"  he  continued,  in  whispering 
tones  of  thrilling  emotion ; ''  Captin  Jones, 
ye  hung  my  own  mother^s  son,  Neal 
O'Donnel,  or  yer  immisaries  did  it,  which 
is  all  wan,  and  ye  disgraced  them  that 
had  ntvir  a  word  to  be  sed  to  them  nor 
theirs,  that  'ud  make  their  cheeks  grow  red, 
an*  they  that  had  in  their  veins  the  red 
blood  of  the  Tirconnel  Mores.  Mary 
Mother,  hould  my  han'  this  night."  The 
terror  of  Jones  was  too  great  almost  for 
iiQuian  suffering,  as  he  looked  down  upon 
the  mountain  torrent,  as  it  seethed  and 
boiled  in  blackness  and  fury,  an  hundred 
feet  beneath.  At  length  he  gasped  for 
i>re8th,  as  he  artienlated  with  a  struggle : 

^*  Gold  I  my  good  man— gold  you  shall 
have." 

"b  It  money  for  my  own  blood?** 
demanded  the  peasant,  rising  in  his  wrath, 
and  seizing  upon  his  prisoner,  who  was 
dumb  with  horror;  <<  is  it  money  ye  offer 
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for  the  price  ov  my  revenge  ?  would  gold 
have  bought  the  life  of  Neal  O'Donnel,  as 
he  swung  like  a  dog  in  the  front  of  the 
county  gad.  But  life  for  life  is  God's  own 
law,"  he  muttered,  as  he  hauled  Jones  to- 
wards the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The  inten- 
ded victim  struggled  in  vain  to  burst  his 
•bonds,  with  the  iron  strength  of  man  in  his 
last  extremity.  He  was  unable  to  speak, 
liut  the  big  drops  rolled  down  his  livid 
Ifeatnres,  and  his  hair  stood  bristling  up  in 
the  horrible  agony  of  his  mind.  They  had 
reached  the  utmost  end  of  the  ledge,  and 
O^Donnel  was  disengaging  his  hands  from 
liM  antagonist  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
him  the  final  impetus,  when  he  was  pi- 
nioned from  behind  by  his  companions,  who 
had  now  descended  from  the  hanging 
brushwood,  where  they  had  kept  watch 
-in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of  firing  upon 
-my  party  beneath.  Their  timdy  arrival 
saved  Jones's  life,  and  they  proceeded  to 
"blindfold  him,  and  liear  him  off.  When 
«the  bandage  was  again  removed  from  the 
•eyes  of  the  squire,  he  found  himself  in 
tthe  capacious  parlour  of  some  ancient 
'house,  as  was  evident  from  the  wainscot 
:and  furniture,  a  little  peasant  boy,  who 
*would  answer  none  of  his  questions,  was 
^is  only  attendant,  and  in  this  durance  was 
*he  kept  until  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
(Delany's  trial,  when  he  was  returned  to 
^within  a  mile  of  his  own  house^  bound 
zBoid  blindfold. 

The  peasant  who  accompanied  him,  and 


who  was  one  of  his  tenants,  had  found  him 
in  this  state  upon  the  road,  and  Jones  having 
detailed  to  him  his  miseries,  and  described 
the  house  in  which  he  had  been  confined, 
the  countryman  stated  that  he  knew  a 
mansion  having  such  rooms,  and  offered 
to  guide  him  thither.  This  propo- 
sition Jones  had  joyfully  accepted,  and 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  countiy 
which  the  man  possessed,  he  had  no 
doubt  of  being  eventually  able  to  ap- 
prehend liiscaptors.  Guided  by  this  knave, 
lie  accordingly  proceeded  next  day  to  ap- 
prehend the  members  of  an  old  and  re- 
spectable family,  whose  Cromwellite  man- 
sion answered  in  certain  points  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  place  of  his  captivity. 
This  family  consisted  of  an  old  lady  and 
gentleman,  with  an  only  son  and  daughter. 
These  Jones  marched  prisoners  before  a 
neighbouring  justice,  and  after  an  investi- 
gation of  a  most  original  nature,  the  gallant 
Captain  failed  to  prove  his  accusations, 
and  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty.  All 
other  of  his  searches  had  a  similar  result, 
and  he  was  fain  to  rest  satisfied  with  hb 
safe  escape.  O'Donnel  had  fled  to 
America,  and  Jones  could  not  identify  his 
associates  of  the  glen  ;  his  disappointment 
at  which  circumstance  was  but  little  alle- 
viated by  the  fact,  that  Delany  was  ac- 
quitted for  want  of  evidence,  owing  to  his 
absence  from  the  trial.  A  few  days  altar 
these  occurrences  I  got  the  route,  and  left 
Castle  Jones  joyfully,  and  for  ever. 


IMPROMPTU  ON  A  BAD  MUSICIAN. 
( Ev*rj  piercing  note  inflicts  a  wound."— Pope's   Odyssey. 


'Tis  said,  when  old  Amphion  played, 
The  stones  his  tuneful  skill  obey'd ; 
And  the  wild  beasts,  on  Thracian  plains, 
Danc'd  to  the  sound  of  Orpheus'  strains ; 
'But  were  you  then  such  notes  to  vent. 
As  here  our  shuddering  nerves  torment. 
The  stones,  to  stop  your  odious  breath. 
Would  give  you  a  St.  Stephen's  death; 
And  the  wild  beasts,  that  could  not  bear  you, 
IVould  fly,  or  into  pieces  fear  you. 
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IRISH  ARTISTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

[A  PEOPLE  who  for  generations  have  been  told  that  they  have  no  eonntiy^  are  natnrallir 
apt  to  fall  into  forgetfulness  of  those,  whom  under  other  circumstances  they  ^ould  most 
proudly  recognise  and  remember.  Thus,  when  our  men  df  genius  have  been  forced,  for 
lack  of  all  encouragement  or  even  fair  pli^  at  home,  to  migrate  to  other  lands,  we  havef 
absolutely  lost  sight  of  them,  and  they  by  consequence  of  us.  'Tis  a  sad  thouf^t,  a 
thought  intolerably  mournful,  were  the  future  as  dark  as  the  past. 

But  thanks  be  unto  God,  it  is  not  so.  The  winter  of  our  misery  and  destitution  is 
well  nigh  ended — ^the  spring  time  is  at  hand;  Exile  shall  not  be  always  thd  path  df  an 
Irishman  to  honour.  We  begin  even  already  to  ask : — Our  spiritually  great  ones^ 
whither  have  you  wandered  to  ?  How  fate  ye  in  the  land  of  your  involuntary  ad<^ 
tton  ?  If  the  returning  time  be  not  yet  come,  at  least  crave  we  to  hear  of  ycmr  vreU 
&re  and  success ;  tell  us  of  your  triumphs,  that  in  your  glory  we  may  triumph  tod  ? 

With  these  feelings,  and  seeking  for  the  means  of  yielding  them  gratification,  we 
have  sought  from  the  friendly  and  faithful  pen  of  one,  to  whom  art  and  Ireland  are 
equally  dear,  some  notes  of  the  part  borde  by  oar  countrymen  in  the  annual  exbibitieit 
this  season  in  London.  We  happen  to  have  ourselves  had  an  opportunity  of  estimating 
the  truth  and  justness  of  appreciation,  which  characterises  the  following  notices^  aifd 
with  the  single  censure  from  our  editorial  throne,  that  they  are  but  too  ftw,  Wil  beg 
leave  to  present  them  to  our  readers.] — £t>. 


The  President^  Si  a  Martin  Archer 
Sheb,  exhibits  several  portraits,  all  pos- 
sessing in  a  high  degree  the  excellencies 
eif  the  artist.  His  manner  is  less  pleasing 
than  that  of  many  of  our  portrait  painters, 
but  his  ftuilts  (if  faults  they  be,)  are  on 
the  right  side.  His  pictures  are  generally 
iMurd,  and  inclining  to  blackness  in  the 
shadows ;  the  first  evidently  proceeding 
from  the  very  careful  attention  which  he 
pays  to  the  drawing  of  the  minutest  arti- 
eulations.  As  subjects  for  study,  his  works 
are  most  valuable ;  no  part  is  slurred  over 
or  less  regarded  than  another:  they  all 
possess  unity  and  harmony.  He  attempts 
nothing  beyond  his  strength,  and  can  ac- 
count fbr  every  line  and  touch  as  assbting 
his  design.  With  very  few  exceptions,  bis 
pictures  this  year  rank  the  best  amongst 
the  portraits. 

The  "  Portrait  of  Lord  DenmanT  is  a 
most  admirable  picture.  It  is  a  full-length 
standing  figure,  in  the  official  robes.  As 
a  likeness  it  is  excellent ;  the  accessories 
are  most  judiciously  arranged,  assisting 
the  composition  without  distracting  the 
attention  from  the  principal  object ;  it  is 
throughout  extremely  simple  and  very 
dignified. 

The  "  Portrait  of  Robert  Berkeley,  Esq."* 
is  perhaps  the  best  picture,  for  colour,  ex- 
hibited by  the  President.  It  is  merely  a 
iMlter  of  fact  portrait,  a  half-length,  but 
Mi  of  kidividiiiility  aiid  character.    The 

YOL.  II.  NO*  XI. 


colour  is  most  hansenious  and  flesh-like } 
and  although  most  carefully  painted,  it  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  done  with  the  greatest 
fadlity. 

Richard  Rothwbll  exhibits  two  pie-^ 
tures  only ;  both  portraits,  and  of  subjeete 
not  calculated  to  afford  scope  fbr  his 
poetry  of  conception,  and  beauty  of  exe- 
cution. One  is  a  **Portrait  of  Mrs.  Skeiley, 
authoress  of  Frankenstein."  No  artist  of 
the  present  day  more  sensibly  feels  and 
depicts  the  perfections  of  female  loveliness 
than  Rothwell.  His  portraits  possesi 
charms  for  the  most  callous ;  witness  hii 
<*  Remembrance,'^  and  **  Noviciate  Mendi- 
cants.*' In  this  picture  he  has  pilt 
forth  all  the  strength  the  subject  would 
admit  of.  But  although  we  cannot  help 
feeling  interest  In  a  likeness  of  such  a  wo- 
man, as  the  wife  of  Shelley,  we  most  ever 
regret  the  limits  which  the  necessity  of  ad- 
herence to  identity,  lays  on  such  a  pencil 
as  RothweU's.  The  colour  throughout  is 
very  charming,  and  the  picture  painted  (as 
all  his  are)  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
expression  of  the  head  too  is  very  sweet, 
but  it  does  not  fill  the  mind,  and  interest 
the  feelings,  as  some  of  his  works  do.  Who 
could  look  with  indifference,  or  help  par- 
ticipating in  the  subdued  and  thouglitt'ul 
sentiment  of  the  "  Study," 

•*  Her  bosom  lock'd  in  memory's  spell. 
Scarce  rises  to  her  breath ; 

or  help  envying  the  light-faestrtedness  of 
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the  happv»  innocent  subject  of  his  picture, 
exhibited  this  year  at  the  British  Gallery. 
But  the  work  of  highest  power  and  ge- 
nius in  the  entire  of  this  year's  exhibition 
In  London,  is  the  "  Banquet  Scene  in  Mac- 
beth,  by    Daniel    Mac    Clise."     The 
command  of  pencil  and  immensity  of  con- 
ception in  this  picture  are  wonderful.     No 
artist  of  the  day  possesses  such  facility  of 
drawing  as  Mac  Clbe.     His  pictures  teem 
with  imagination  ;  indeed  his  ideas  appear 
to  flow  too  fast;  and  his  works  are  gene- 
rally so  overwhelmed  with  figures,  that  we 
might  wish  he  had  divided  one  into  half  a 
dozen ;  for  which  he  provides  ample  sub- 
ject.    His  very  power  of  drawing,  by  ena- 
bling him  to  transfer  his  ideas  to  the  can- 
vass the  moment  they  are  originated,  and 
punt  them  at  once,  causes  the  want  of 
unity,  which   is  frequently  such  a  draw- 
back to  the  perfection  of  his  pictures.    He 
has  here  avoided  this  fault,  which  has  so 
often  been  charged  on  him.    The  picture 
is  perfectly  harmonious,  and  better  in  co- 
lour than  almost  any  he  has  painted.  The 
sublimity  of  conception  and  extraordinary 
power  of  execution,  must  strike  even  the 
most  uneducated  eye.    The  story  is  fully 
told,  and  is  tragic  throughout;  the  aoces- 
aoriesare  painted  with  a  fidelity  that  makes 
them  appear  real,  and  the  expression  in 
each  head  is  perfect,  all  bearing  on  the 
subject,  yet  each  produced  by  a  different 
impulse.    The  scene  is  a  large  vaulted 
chamber;  the  thrones  placed  against  a 
pillar  in  the  centre,  which  is  decorated 
with  a  trophy  of  armour  and  banners ;  be- 
fore the  thrones  two  tables  are  laid,  leaving 
a  passage  between  them ;  behind  the  pil- 
lars are  other  Ubles,  covered  with  plate 
and  viands,  and  surrounded  by  guests. 
A  chair  is  placed,  with  its  back  to   the 
spectator,  in  the  very  front  of  the  picture, 
on  which  the  shade  of  Banquo  rests.     The 
moment  chosen  is  when  Macbeth  6rstsees 
the  apparition.     He  has  just  let  the  goblet 
of  wiue  fall  from  his  hand,  and  supports 
himself  against  the  table,  which  he  grasps 
with  one  hand  convulsively.     His  knees 
bend  under  him,  and  refuse  to  bear  his 
body  up;^hisface  is  horribly  expressive  of 
the  extremest  terror.    The  colour  has  for- 
saken his  cheeks ;  a  livid  paleness  is  spread 
all  over  them ;  his  eyes  start  from  their 
sockets ;  his  mouth  partly  open,  as  if  with 
the  intent    to  address  <<  the  horrible  sha- 
dow,*' refuses  to  obey  its  oflice;  he  is  in- 
capable of  motion,  speech,   or  thought; 
his  mind  is  entirely  filled  with  the  one  ap- 
palling idea,  and  conscience  has  so  over- 


powered his  faculties  as  to  paralyze  his 
body.  Lady  Macbeth  has  just  advanced 
to  him;  a  melancholy  grandeur  of  ex- 
pression pervades  the  whole  figure ;  she 
exhibits  no  trepidation  or  bustling  unea- 
siness ;  she  approaches  her  lord  as  one  ac- 
customed to  see  him  *' often  thus;"  no 
action  of  limb  or  muscle  can  for  a  mo- 
ment cause  the  guests  to  distrust  her  tale* 
Masculine  ambition,  self-command,  and 
dignity,  are  finely  pourtrayed  in  her 
figure.  She  has  not  yet  addressed  the  as- 
tonbhed  assembly,  but  her  raised  hand  ex- 
presses the  substance  of  her  speech. 

The  ghost  is  most  sublimely  conceived. 
It  is  literally  a  ** horrible  shadow;"  just 
such  as  fancy  might  suggest  as  likely  to 
haunt  the  guilty.  It  does  not  rest  in  th^ 
chair,  but  rather  hovers  over  it.  It  is  un- 
substantial, yet  most  palpable,  like  a 
cloud  of  mist,  just  resolved  into  something 
like  the  human  shape,  and  which  a  breath 
would  again  dissolve  to  vapour.  It  is  visi- 
ble to  Macbeth  alone ;  and  this  most  dif- 
ficult point  is  very  ably  told.  The  guests 
all  express  the  utmost  astonishment,  yet 
each  in  a  different  way,  as  supposing  the 
confusion  to  proceed  from  different  causes. 
Some  indignantly  unsheathe  their  wea- 
pons, ready  to  avenge  an  insult  to  their 
king;  the  vacant  wonder  of  many,  and 
the  suspicious  observations  of  others,  all 
assist  the  design  ;  but  the  eyes  of  all  are 
turned  to  the  king  alone.  Two  servants 
rush  forward  with  flambeaux,  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  disorder.  They  are  imme- 
diately before  the  ghost,  but  do  not  see 
it,  and  stare  far  beyond  the  place  theur 
search  should  be  directed  to.  This  is  one 
of  the  finest  points  in  the  picture,  and 
most  ably  managed.  The  whole  is  con- 
ceived by  a  mind  of  the  highest  order, 
and  worked  out  with  extraordinary  effect. 
The  draperies,  armour,  &c.  are  almost  too 
truly  painted,  and  the  wine  spilled  on  the 
ground  so  deceptive,  that  you  would  ima- 
gine it  must  run  from  the  canvass. 

The  ''Scene  from  Twelfth  Night;'  by 
the  same  artist,  is  a  small  picture,  of  ex- 
quisite talent  and  beauty.  1 1  is  more  pleas- 
ing in  subject  than  the  Banquet  Scene, 
and  equally  able  in  arrangement,  drawing 
and  execution, — ^very  charming  too  in 
colour.  The  Malvolio  is  the  very  per- 
sonification of  vanity  and  self-conceit; 
and  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  ex- 
pression of  wonder  and  pity  for  his  foil j, 
which  Olivia's  fiuse  and  attitude  convey. 
She  is  turning  round  to  the  arch  and 
witty  Maria  (whocaoDOtrestrainberdeli^ 
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at  the  success  of  her  scheme),  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  grotesque  exhibition  be- 
fore her.  The  scene  is  a  terrace,  with 
prim  flower  knots  and  quaintly  cropped 
hedges ;  all  painted  with  a  fidelity  that  is 
most  admirable,  and  so  artfully  managed, 
as  to  produce  a  highly  agreeable  and  har- 
monious effect  out  of  objects,  whose  pre- 
cision of  form  is  wholly  opposed  to  pictur- 
esque arrangement.  -  Every  flower  is  as 
highly  finished  as  the  principal  partsof  the 
work ;  but  with  such  skill,  that  they  all 
keep  their  places  and  assist  the  design. 
Although  requiring  so  much  less  mind  to 
conceive  than  the  Macbeth  picture,  yet  from 
the  truth  of  expression,  and  beauty  of  the 
painting,  it  will  rank  quite  as  high  as  a 
work  of  art,  if  not  higher ;  and  by  the 
mass  of  people  it  may  be  even  more  ad« 
mired. 

A  ''Scene fr(m  Gil  Bias:  Gil  Bias 
dresses  en  Cavalier"  A  small  picture, 
very  finely  painted.  The  broker  is  plying 
his  trade  with  consummate  skill,  and  rub- 
bing the  velvet  with  the  air  and  expression 
of  an  experienced  judge ;  at  the  same  time 
he  is  attentively  watching  his  poor  dupe, 
who  thinks  of  nothing  beyond  the  fascina- 
tions of  his  own  person.  He  has  donned 
the  gaudy  blue  doublet,  and  stands,  with 
arms  "  a  kimbo,"  admiring  his  figure  in  a 
looking-glass.  Some  females,  evidently 
confederates  of  the  broker,  are  peeping  in 
at  the  open  door,  and  highly  enjoy  the 
scene. 

This  passage  is  most  admirable.  It 
helps  out  the  story  in  a  natural  and  clever 
way — their  participation  in  tlie  dishonesty 
of  the  dealer,  and  perception  of  the  simpli- 
city of  Gil  Bias,  puts  you  at  once  in  pos- 
session of  the  tale.  The  apprentices  are 
cleverly  conceived.  One  is  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  stupid  fag,  and  waiu  patiently 
the  result  of  his  trouble  in  untying  the 
bundles.  The  other  takes  a  lively  interest 
in  his  master's  business.  He  already  sees 
that  he  has  an  inexperienced  and  <:onfid- 
ing  youth  to  deal  with ;  one  whose  theo- 
retic knowledge  of  the  knaveries  of  his 
fellow  man,  is  just  sufficient  to  make  him 
display  a  distrust,  which  their  practical 
roguery  defeats.  Were  he  other  than  the 
most  uninitiated,  he  must  observe  the  tri- 
umphant gratification  of  the  young  cheat ; 
but  he  is  too  much  absorbed  in  his  bargain 
to  .notice  it;  or  if  he  does,  he  attributes 
his  delight  to  admiration  of  his  appearance. 
The  expressions  in  all  the  figures  through- 
out the  picture  are  capital;  the  dealer's 
especially.    He  is  one  with  whom  disho* 


nesty  ranks  as  virtue  ;  to  be  studied  and 
practised,  beyond  every  thing  else.  .  The 
Gil  Bias  is  a  happy,  light-hearted  youth, 
virtuously  disposed,  but  without  firmness 
enough  to  resist  temptation.  The  con- 
trast between  him  and  the  old  man  is  very 
fii^e,  and  the  whole  beautifully  painted; 
but  almost  too  low  in  tone  for  the  nature 
of  the  subject 

"  The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Thomas  a 
Bechety^  painted  by  A.  W.  Elmore,  is  the 
only  picture  by  this  youthful  artist  in  the 
exhibition,  and  considered  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  calculated  to  reflect  the 
greatest  credit  upon  the  author.  As  the 
work  of  a  very  young  man  it  is,  how- 
ever, worthy  of  peculiar  admiration. 
The  subject  is  in  the  very  highest 
walk  of  art,  and  requiring  mature  and 
sound  understanding  of  its  principles : 
and  the  picture  bears  evidence  of  close 
and  careful  study,  and  knowledge  of 
no  ordinary  extent  The  composition  is 
admirable,  and  the  painting  of  the  details 
forcible  and  unconstrained.  The  kneel- 
ing figure  of  the  martyr  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  and  is  made  princi- 
pal by  the  quietness  of  its  action,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  stirring  bustle  of  the  rest  of 
the  figures,  and  the  concentration  of  light 
and  positive  colour  which  the  pontifical 
robes,  in  which  he  is  clad,  afford.  The 
resigned  expression  of  the  head  is  very 
fine  ;  he  sees  there  is  no  mercy  to  be  ex- 
pected from  his  murderers,  and  appeals  to 
heaven  alone.  Behind  him,  a  ruffian,  in 
whom  no  kindly  feeling  can  exist,  is  about 
to  deal  him  a  blow  of  a  huge  two-handed 
sword,  while  another  in  front  is  preparing 
to  hew  him  down  with  a  battle-axe.  This 
figure,  (the  back  o^  which  is  to  the  spec- 
tator), is  very  ably  drawn,  and  the  chain 
armour,  in  which  he  is  clad,  beautifully 
and  truly  painted.  This  figure  is  won- 
derfully relieved  from  the  back-ground, 
and  stands  firmly  ;  his  action  is  capitally 
expressed,  and  harmonizes  with  the  chief 
group  very  well.  The  altar,  with  its  pa- 
raphernalia, occupies  the  corner  of  the 
picture,  and  is  very  judiciously  managed. 
£nough  is  shewn  of  it  to  allow  you  at 
once  to  see  the  locality  of  the  murderer, 
while  its  situation  in  the  immediate  front 
sets  the  group  firmly  in  the  middle  of  the 
canvass.  The  chalices  overturned,  the 
crucifix,  and  the  incense  pans,  are  all 
made  out  with  the  greatest  precision ;  but 
do  not  for  a  moment  divert  the  attention 
from  the  actors  of  the  scene.  A  group 
of  monks  and  attendants  in  the  distance^ 
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fone  eontending  uselessly  with  their  per- 
secutors, others  attempting  to  appeal  for 
mercy)  while  some  are  incapable  of  action 
from  terror^  fills  up  part  of  the  back- 
groundi  and  the  same  confusion  carried 
out  of  the  picture,  by  groups  of  monks 
and  contending  soldiers  on  the  stair-case, 
which  runs  diagonally  from  the  top  across 
the  picture,  by  making  the  subject  inde- 
finite, gives  additional  effect  to  the  work. 
When  Uie  age  of  the  artist  is  considered, 
it  is  a  wonderful  effort,  and  gives  promise 
of  his  soon  ranking  amongst  the  very  first 
of  the  day.  He  is  now  on  his  way  to 
Italy,  where  the  judicious  and  careful 
•tudy,  which  his  judgment  will  direct,  of 
the  works  of  the  old  masters,  will  no  doubt 
perfect  a  knowledge  of  his  art,  which  is 
idready  well  matured. 

S.  Lover  exhibits  three  pictures  this 
season.  *<  The  Colken  Bawn  and  tke 
CoUeeH'Mu^-peasafUs"  is  a  large  water- 
eolour  drawing  of  two  children.  The 
feeling  and  arrangement  are  extremely 

?retty>  and  the  execution  beautiful, 
'he  Colleen-dhu,  a  fine  dark-eyed  lively 
ehild,  rests  in  the  lap  of  her  companion, 
who  is  seated  on  a  rugged  piece  of  rook 
ovei^rown  with  moss.  Both  the  figures 
are  lookiog  out  of  the  picture ;  and  the 


dark-eyed  lass  is  coaxing  you  into  mhrth 
whether  you  will  or  no.  She  is  very  Irish 
in  face  and  expression.  The  colour  of  &e 
drawing  is  mellow  and  good,  and  the 
landscape  excellent;  but  it  wants  force 
and  solidity,  and  although  broadly  painted, 
bears  too  much  the  appearance  of  labour. 
"  Portrait  of  Miss  Florence  ffepworth-^ 
"  Tick,  tick,  tick,*' 

One  of  the  sweetest  miniatures  Lover 
ever  painted.  A  lovely  little  child,  seated 
on  a  high-backed  antique  chair,  is  listening 
to  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  which  she  holds 
to  her  ear.  Childish  wonder  and  delight 
are  beautifully  expressed  in  the  little  face. 
It  is  painted  with  great  care,  and  finished 
highly  in  the  artist's  very  best  manner. 
It  was  evidently  a  most  pleasing  task,  and 
is  perfectly  natural  and  unafi^cted. 

ScANLAN  has  two  very  clever  drawings 
— one  a  portrait  of  **  The  celebrated 
steeple-chase  horse.  Lottery,"  and  another, 
which  he  calls  <<  Captain  Rock,  and  his 
first  lieutenant,  Terry  Alt,**  an  exceed* 
ingly  good  drawing  of  two  Irish  bravos. 

There  are  many  others  fine  pictures  by 
Irish  artists  in  the  exhibition  this  year,  but 
we  must  reserve  our  account  of  them  for 
some  other  opportunity. 


THE    DIVISION     OF    THE    WORLD. 


FEOM  THB  OKBIfAM  OF  SCHILLEB. 


*'  Take  hence  the  world,  and  it  to  men  deliver ! — 
Tis  theirs>*<»such  was  the  mandate  of  high  Jove, 

*^  As  a  posiesgion  which  shall  last  for  ever ; 
And  portioned  let  it  be  in  peace  and  love  V* 

Then  mortal  things  the  human  type-gift  having, 
All  basily  did  hasten,  young  and  old  ; 

The  Htisbandman  seized  on  the  crop  rich-ivaving. 
And  on  the  forest-chase  the  Baron  bold ; 

Merchants  whereon  to  build  their  stores  selecting, 
The  Abbot  chose  the  invigorating  wine ; 

The  King  his  fortalice  and  gate  erecting. 
O'er  street  and  bridge,  proclaimed,  '*  The  tenth 
is  mine  !*' 

Ijitf,  and  long  after  these  had  made  partition, 
From  a  far  distant  place  the  Po^tcame ; 

Ah,  nought  remained  for  him  from  Earth's  divi- 
sion« 
For  his  first-ehotsn  share  each  man  doth  daim ! 


^*  Alas!  shall  I  alone  be  all-neglected  ? 

And  woe  is  me,  me,  thy  most  faithful  son !" 
Thus  then  aloud  complained  the  Bard  rejected. 

Prostrate  before  great  Jove's  eternal  throBt. 

**  Thou  hast  been  wandering  in  the  land  Elysian 
Of  Droam^"  replied  the  Ood, "  so  urge  not  me  % 

Where  were  thou,  when  of  £arth  they  made  divi* 
sion  ?" 
"  I  was,'*  replied  the  Poet,  "here  by  thee  ; 

My  eye  upon  thy  countenance  was  dwaUing^-^ 
My  ear  did  drink  the  sounds  of  heavenly  wng  | 

Pardon  the  spirit,  lost  *mid  the  glory  excelling. 
The  cause  that  in  the  world  I  thus  have  wrong!'* 

"  The  earth,"  said  Jove,  *<  toother  men  i«  given  ; 

The  harvest,  chase,  mart,  rest  not  now  with  me  i 
But  wilt  thou  take  up  thy  abode  in  heaven  ? 

When  e'er  thou  comest  it  shall  ope  to  thee.*" 

••  Du 


*V»*»»<»<^»i»ii»»ii»  Wl^^t-^n^^i^i^^^^^t^Vy^^^MS^^^^^VO^i^V 
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Tales  by  the  Moriarty  Family.  The  Wife 
Huniery  3  vols.  The  Husband  Hunter^ 
3  vds.  Edited  by  Dbnis  Ignatius 
MoRiART?,  Esq. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Moriarty  certainly 
betray  no  lack  of  national  spirit.  *'  The 
Wife  Hunter,  or  Memoirs  of  M.  P.s,"  ex- 
hibits the  perfections  and  defects  of  its 
author's  style ;  his  insight  into  character, 
and  the  consequent  individuality  of  his 
dramatis  persons ;  his  keen  perception  of 
the  ludicrous;  his  occasional  eloquence; 
his  natural  and  spirited  dialogue;  all 
worked  up  into  a  loose  and  careless  tale, 
which  has  scarcely  any  pretension  to  what 
novel-readers  term  plot.  This  novel  is  a 
narrative  of  the  adventures  of  JohnO^Brien 
Grant,  and  Murrough  0*Drbcoll,  a  pair 
of  aspiring  Irish  country  gentlemen,  who 
are  not  particularly  fastidious  respecting 
the  means  whereby  they  may  acquire 
wealth  or  eminence,  and  whose,  restless 
and  bustling  propensities  impel  them  to 
engage  in  the  political  agitation  which 
preceded  the  concessions  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament to  the  Catholics  in  1793.  Hoping 
to  include  matrimony  among  their  other 
adventures,  they  manoeuvre  to  get  into 
parliament,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
coveted  appendage  of  M.P.  to  their  namest 
may  aid  them  in  their  matrimonial  specu- 
lations. Murrough  O'Driscoll  is  wholly 
unencumbered  with  any  superfluous  diffi- 
dence as  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
own  abilities ;  we  quote  his  modest  esti* 
mate  of  his  powers : — 

<<  I  pique  myself  on  being  able  to  do  nny  thing 
or  every  thing  that  mortal  man  can  do.  In  the 
•table,  I  am  groom  and  farrier ;  in  the  field,  I  am 
always  the  best  jockey  and  best  sportsman  ;  in  the 
ball-room,  I  would  venture  to  rival  La  Pique ;  at 
cards,  I  am  a  very  Hoyle  ;  stick  me  in  the  pulpit. 
and  never  preached  a  better  parson ;  on  the  stage, 
I  am  aufait  at  farce,  comedy,  tragedy,  melo- 
drama ;  my  voice  is  in  itself  a  whole  orcbestra-— 
dates,  big  drums  and  all !  In  the  kennel,  my  abi- 
lities are  prominent :  there  never  was  a  dog  that  I 
could  not  make,  worm,  or  cure ;  in  the  drawing- 
room»  I  am  a  Chesterfield  ^.-at  fair,  market  or 
pattern,  I  can  box,  wrestle,  or  play  (quarter-staff 
with  any  man;  on  the  hustings,  beheve  me,  I 
should  be  omnipotent ;  and  in  parliament  I  should 
W— the  devil  V^   (Vol.  i.  pp.  56—57.) 

While  Murrough  smuggles  and  plays 
eomical  tricks  on  the  revenue  service,  and 
unites  with  young  Grant  in  a  joint  scheme 
of  political  ambition^  the  latter  fidls  in 


love  with  Mary  Sheridan,  a  peasant  girl, 
who  really  is  charmingly  painted  by  the 
author.  She  is  not  one  whit  too  refined 
for  probability,  yet  there  is  about  her  a 
native  delicacy  that  preserves  her  from 
rustic  vulgarity  and  coarseness.  The 
success  with  which  Mr.  Moriarty  has  de- 
lineated this  character,  is  the  more  worthy 
of  notice  that  in  his  other  novels  he  is  far 
from  being  equally  felicitous  in  drawing 
his  heroines.  He  seems  to  consider  them 
as  necessary  evils,  without  whom  the  story 
could  not  well  have  gone  forward,  but 
who,  (although  often  placed  in  interesting 
positions,)  are  any  thing  but  interesting 
themselves.  As  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
give  any  detail  of  the  plot,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  few  extracts  to  show  the 
spirit  and  style  of  the  work.  Grant,  ia 
process  of  time,  becomes  a  candidate  for 
the  borough  of  Kilshindy ;  the  following  is 
his  rollicking  speech  to  the  women  of  the 
borough : — 

"  Women  of  Kilshindjr,"  I  exclaimed,  **  the 
feelings  of  my  heart  iriesistibly  impel  me  to  ad<* 
dress  myself  to  tou.  I  am  come  to  render 
homage  to  your  numberless  perfections.  I  lay  my 
devotions  at  your  feet — I  implore  your  sympathy 
— your  aid.  I  solemnly  protest  that  I  should 
far  prefer  the  loss  of  my  election,  if  supported  by 
your  influence,  to  success  the  most  brilliant  and 
the  most  decisive,  if  acquired  through  the  ener- 
gies, exclusively,  of  men '—(Hurra !)  But  this, 
my  lovely  countrywomen,  is  a  totally  impossible 
case :  for  your  magic  aid  will  invest  me  in  a  pano- 

f^ly  of  proof,  and  wreathe  my  brows  with  victory's 
uxuriant  laurel.  My  adorable  coun  try  women ! 
does  not  the  genial  fire  of  patriotism  animate  your 
breasts  ?  O  yes  I  it  glows  within  the  sacred  temple 
of  yoiir  swelling  bosoms  with  a  lustre  more  intense 
than  our  ruder  sex  I'an  possibly  appreciate. — 
(Thunders  of  acclamation. )  Women  of  KiU 
shindy,  you  are  all  either  married,  or  you  hope  to 
be  married.  Would  you  not  wish  the  husbands  of 
your  choice,  the  beloved  companions  of  your  lives, 
to  bear  upon  their  fronts  the  proud  stamp  of 
Ubsrty  9  Would  vou  not  wish  to  transmit  to  your 
posterity  the  glorious  inheritance  of  freedom  ?  I 
know  YOU  would  I  Exert,  then,  in  the  cause  of 
Catholic  Ireland,  the  magic  fascination  of  the 
female  eye— the  irresistible  witchery  of  the  female 
tongue— (Shouts  of  laughter.)  Make  the  arch 
boy  Cupid,  auxiliary  to  oor  patriotic  efforts — exert 
the  thousand  charms  with  which  kind  nature  hu 
endowed  you  |  and  if  these  don*t  produce  the  de- 
aired  effect,  congeal  your  melting  maiden  tender- 
ness to  ice  I  Daft  frowns  of  horror  and  reproof 
upon  the  man  who  would  perpetuate  the  stamp  of 
servitude  which  tyranny  has  branded  upon  the 
manly  brows  of  Irishmen.  Rouse  the  electors  of 
Kilshindy !  Excite  them  to  national  exertion  by 
iurmetiwier  rough.    If  possessed  of  the  aid  of 
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your  ftrtillciy,  my  beloved  countrywomen,  I  con- 
fidently promise,  that  my  struf^le  will  be  brief, 
glorious,  and  trinrophant."    Vol.  i.  pp.  196—8. 

We  regret  that  we  canDot  make  room 
for  some  other  capitally  sketched  scenes 
during  the  election,  and  in  particular  for 
a  dinner  given  to  Grant  and  0*DriscoIl 
by  their  constituents.  In  its  perusal  the 
lovers  of  a  hearty  laugh  will  find  a  rich 
treat.  The  love  adventures  of  Murrough 
O'Driscoll  are  also  highly  amusing. 
He  pays  close  attention  to  a  Miss 
Emily  O'Moore,  who  is  described  as  "  an 
elderly  maiden  lady,  who  had  succeeded 
to  an  income  of  £300  a  year,  by  the  death 
of  a  distant  relation.  This  lady's  sister, 
who  had  succeeded  to  a  similar  bequest, 
resided  with  her.  What  was  chiefly  re- 
markable about  these  respectable  perso- 
nages was,  that  from  the  long  habit  of 
clubbing  their  finances  and  living  together, 
they  both  had  learned  to  look  on  anything 
concerning  either,  as  a  regular  joint-stock 
concern.  Thus  the  elder  sister  regarded 
Murrough's  sentimental  attentions  to  the 
other  as  being  directed  conjointly  to  the 
firm^  and  not  solely  to  the  fair  individud 
herself." 

"  Curiosity  led  me  once  to  accompany  him  on  a 
visit  to  the  ladies  of  bis  love,  just  to  see  how  he 
looked  when  playing  the  part  of  an  adorer.  The 
reader  should  know  that  Murrough  was  a  stout 
built  man,  six  feet,  six  inches  in  height,  with 
round,  broad  shoulders,  a  ferocious  expression  of 
countenance,  with  a  rich  growth  of  red,  curly  hair, 
which,  utterljr  contemning  the  restraint  of  queues 
or  dubs,  fell  in  long  tresses  behind,  quite  over  the 
collar  of  his  coat.  The  size  of  his  naturally  ample 
forehead  was  apparently  increased  by  the  habit  of 
keeping  his  hair  closely  shaven  almost  to  the  top 
of  oia  head.  Red  tufts  of  hair  grew  flrom  the 
centre  of  each  ear,  and  some  half  dozen  bristles 
protruded,  like  cats*  whiskers,  from  each  eye-brow. 
Ilis  eyes  were  small  and  twinklinfr,  but  capable  of 
marvellous  expression."— (i.  pp.  217—218.) 

Notwithstanding  the  unattractive  ex- 
terior thus  pourtrayed,  Murrough  con- 
trives to  fascinate  the  two  Miss  0*Moores, 
whom  he  however  finally  deserts,  capti- 
vated by  the  charms  of  a  celebrated  ac- 
tress. From  her  toils  he  is  rescued  by 
the  prudence  of  his  friend,  O'Brien  Grant, 
and  ends  his  career,  afler  various  strange  ad- 
ventures, by  espousing  the  buxom  widow 
of  a  rich  brewer.  The  following  is  our 
author's  description  of  the  opening  of  the 
Irish  Session : — 

"  The  whole  length  of  Cork- hill  and  Dame- 
•treet,  was  lined  on  both  sides  with  a  double  file 
of  soldiers,  while  the  bustle  of  the  scene  was  con- 
siderably heightened  by  the  cries  of  hawkers  and 
the  clanging  of  an  hundred  bells,  among  which 
oonld  plainly  be  diatinguisbed  the  loud  rolling  peal 
gfths  chime  from  St  Werbuigh's  steeple,— ,..„•• 


Suddenly,  a  rocket,  let  up  from  the  Upper  Castle 
Yard,which  was  instantly  answered  by  cannon  from 
the  Park,  announced  that  the  Viceroy  had  set  out 
on  his  way  to  the  Parliament  House.  College* 
green  was  crowded  with  the  member's  equipages. 
At  length  his  Excellency  reached  College-green 
in  the  state-coach,  the  old  f^lasa  coach  which  had 
been  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  As  his 
cortege  moved  onwards  to  the  front  of  the  House 
of  liOrds,  facing  CoUcge-f^treet,  the  bands  struck 
up  the  national  melody  of  Patrick's  Day,  which 
was  chorused  with  one  universal  cheer  of  delight 
from  the  populace.  The  pervading  hilarity  was 
heightened  by  the  beauty  and  mildness  of  the  day ; 
although  it  was  the  2Ut  of  January,  a  sun  as 
bright  and  glorious  as  spring  ever  witnessed,  en- 
livened  the  bracing  frosty  atmosphere.  Oracioot 
heaven  !  what  a  contrast  does  the  whole  scene 
form  to  the  blank  and  cheerless  desolation  which 
now  pervades  the  theatre  of  our  former  prosperity 
and  glory  !  Even  at  this  distance  of  time  (he 
notes  of  our  national  melody  seem  to  vibrate  on 
my  heart ;  and  the  shouts  of  an  exulting  nar.on 
(we  were  then  a  nation),  seem  to  thrill  upon  my 
ear."    (pp.  313— 3ia) 

The  writer  proceeds  to  deplore  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Irish  parliament;  and  then, 
returning  to  his  narrative,  brings  Grattan 
and  Curran  on  the  scene,  and  presents  us 
with  the  following  picture  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons : — 

<*  A  hundred  waxen  tapers  flung  brilliant  lattre 
upon  every  feature  of  its  classic  form  and  decora- 
tions ;  a  national  and  characteristic  air  pervaded 
the  very  attitudes  and  movements  of  the  members. 
The  gallery,  which  unlike  the  English  gidlery, 
was  never  cleared  on  a  division,  displayed  a  ga. 
laxy  of  female  charms,  of  diamond  ornaments  and 
diamond  eyes,  whose  sparkling  brilliancy  im- 
parted a  new  character  of  splendour  as  well  as 
fascination  to  the  scene ;  and  many  a  young  mem- 
ber's heart  has  throbbed  from  the  anxious  con- 
sciousness, that  his  first  oratorical  display  in 
parliament  must  be  made  beneath  the  glances  of 
his  *  lady  love.'  It  was  quite  in  conformity  with 
our  national  reputation  for  chivalrous  devotion  to 
the  softer  sex,  that  their  presence,  instead  of 
being  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  a  fetid  'venti- 
iHtor,'  fhould  adorn  the  senatorial  hall,  and  give 
features  of  dignity  and  grace  to  the  scene  of  stem 
debate."    (i.  pp.  328— 829.) 

"  Flora  Douglas,"  a  story  of  Holyrood, 
occupies  the  third  volume  of  the  first  series 
of  "  Tales  by  the  Moriarty  Family."  As 
it  does  not  come  under  the  description  of 
Irish  novels,  we  shall  dismiss  it  by  saying 
that,  although  it  contains  a  few  scenes  of 
good  comedy,  it  is  quite  unworthy,  as  a 
whole,  of  the  author  of  the  Wife  Hunter. 

«<The  Husband  Hunter,  or  Das  Schik- 
sal,**  is  a  lively  work,  less  deficient  in  plot 
than  its  predecessor,  but  far  from  faulUesa 
in  that  respect.  With  the  character  of 
O'Sullivan  Lyra  we  were  much  pleased, 
and  equally  disappointed  at  the  small  part 
he  occupies  in  the  work.  It  contains 
much  piquant  dialoguci  and  aome  biuno* 
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roufl  deliDeations  of  character,  agreeably 
ahaded  with  narrative  of  a  more  serious 
description.  The  author's  satire  agaiust 
all  the  ridiculous  parade  of  courtly  eti- 
quette and  ceremonial,  as  practiced  at  the 
Serene  Court  of  Krunks-Donkerstein,  is 
exquisitely  humorous;  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  lively  Widow  Mersey  contrives 
to  ensnare  the  philosophical  Prince  GruP- 
fenbausen  into  matrimony,  is,  although 
somewhat  improbable,  excessively  divert- 
ing. In  our  eyes,  however,  the  chief  me- 
rits of  the  book  are,  its  bold  and  able  ex- 
position of  the  tyranny  exercised  on  the 
Irish  peasant  population  by  the  extermi- 
nating landlords;  and  the  pungent  sar- 
casms with  which  the  author  assails  liber- 
tinism. For  this  merit  the  «  Wife  Hun- 
ter" is  also  remarkable ;  and  for  this  alone, 
did  he  not  even  possess  the  varied  talents 
of  which  his  writings  show  him  master, 
the  author  of  the  "  Moriarty  Tales*'  would 
deserve  the  praise  and  admiration  of 
every  noble  spirit 

Letters  from  Italy  to  a  Younger  Sister : 
By  Catherine  Taylor.  London :  Mur- 
ray. 1840. 

The  great  fault  of  this  book  is,  perhaps, 
the  very  thing  of  which  the  writer  is  most 
proud ;  to  wit,  it  is  too  learned.  There 
is  learning  enough  in  it  to  fit  out  a  dozen 
first-rate  governesses,  with  a  remainder 
sufficient  to  equip  a  score  of  barristers. 
Of  all  the  perversities  into  which  that  wil- 
ful sex  are  ever  falling,  this  afiectation  of 
learning,  this  artificial  pollen,  is  least  to 
our  taste.  Charming  are  thousands  of 
your  caprices,  even  while  they  teaze  us, 
ye  queens  of  earth,  ye  mortal  goddesses, 
that  deign  to  smile  on  us ;  but  this,  we 
pray  ye,  forbear.  Write  what  ye  will,  and 
as  much  as  ye  will,  and  in  what  humour 
ye  please ;  be  gay,  be  solemn,  be  witty, 
be  sentimental ;  but  spare  us  the  learning. 
We  get  so  much  of  that  elsewhere  ;  and 
besides,  the  dust  of  libraries  so  soils  your 
muslins,  and  dims  the  radiance  of  your 
beaming  looks. 

To  be  sure,  the  authoress  tells  us  that, 
knowing  well  little  that  was  new  could  be 
said  of  Italy,  she  preferred  to  be  useful, 
and  has  therefore  written  her  book  with  a 
view  to  its  being  used  in  education ;  hav- 
ing already  applied  the  information  em- 
bodied in  it,  to  the  instruction  of  a  younger 
sister.  Lord  help  us  I  but  we're  falling 
sadly  behind-hand  in  the  onward  march  of 
intellect.  For  our  own  part,  we  could 
muse  firom  mom  till  eYe>  every  day  for  a 


twelvemonth,  without  discovering,  what  a 
poor  girl,  say  of  thirteen,  or  thereabouts, 
and  from  that  to  nineteen,  wants  at  all  of 
such  information  as  we  find  heaped  in  this 
little  book,  and  stufied  into  it  with  a  per- 
tinacious compactness.      <<  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  Revival  of  Literature,  Bru- 
nelleschi,  Cimabue,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Theo- 
dosius,  Attila,  Geuseric,  Boethius,  Belisa- 
rius,"  et  hoc  genus  omne — (we  are  out  of 
breath !)  why  there  are  a  great  many  big 
words,  and  that  is  only  half  a  dozen  of 
pages,  a  mere  handful  plucked  entirely  at 
random,  from  this  wilderness  of  sweets. 
Well !  well !  we  know  it  is   the  fashion, 
we  know  that  papas  and  mammas  are  never 
easy  till  their  children  are  crammed  to  the 
gorge  with  all  sorts  of  indigestible  infor- 
mation— ^but  we  will  never  be  reconciled 
to  it.     Ah,  good  people,  nature  is  so  wise, 
so  calm,   and  persevering,   and  does    so 
much,  so  well  and  quietly,  it  is  a  pity  to 
be  so  incessantly  meddling  with  her.     A 
fond  heart,  cherished  from  earliest  years, 
and  tempered  to  unchanging  sweetness, 
by  the  influences  of  a  happy  home ;  some 
intimacy  with  nature,   a  knowledge    ac- 
quired unconsciously  of   a  few  of  her 
secrets,  so  that  in  no  aspect  can  her  face  be 
strange ;  a  good  deal  of  her  own  country's 
history,  imbibed  through  legends,  having 
still  their  life  in  the    thoughts  of  those 
around  her ;  many  a  ballad,  simply,  with 
spontaneous  feeling,   sung  to  the  airs  of 
her  native  land — ^these,  with  a  religious 
feeling,  vital  but  unobtrusive,  some  skill 
in  housekeeping,  and  a  smattering  of  ac- 
counts ;  and  what  wants  a  woman  more, 
beyond  what  nature  is  sure  to  give  her  ? 
Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  are  ye,  ye 
governesses,  and  governess-paying,  school- 
patronizing,  preposterous  parents !  and  ye 
barter  the   sterling-gold  of  nature  for  the 
tinsel  of  empty  accomplishment.     Alas! 
that  your  sins  of  ignorance  should  be  so 
heavily  visited  on  your  innocent  children. 
But  we  are  not  in  a  humour  for  the 
lugubrious  at  present,  so  a  truce  with  la- 
mentations.     Miss   Taylor's  book,  inde- 
pendently of  what  we  may  be  allowed  to 
term  the  educational  part  of  it,  has  merits, 
which  make  us  regret,  for  more  selfish  rea- 
sons, that  she  has  not  followed  a  dififerent 
course  in  preparing  it  to  meet  the  public 
eye.     We  think  she  might  have  written 
something  much  more  attractive,  and  use* 
ful  too,  if  that  be  her  mania,  than  the  half 
guide-book,  half  school-book,  which  now 
lies  before  us,  occasionally,  as  we  dip  into 
its  pages;  tontMizipg  us  with  the  possibility 
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or  the  promise  of  something  so  much  more 
pleasing  than  the  thorns  of  ancient  and 
modem  history,  which  every  where  choke 
the  fairer  flowers  of  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion, that  might  otherwise  so  easily  have 
bloomed  there.  There  are  few  branches 
of  literature  in  which  women  are  more 
likely  to  excel  than  in  travel-writing.  Their 
faculty  of  minute  observation,  their  just 
appreciation  of  life  and  character,  and  the 
graceful  enthusiasm  in  which  they  are  sel- 
dom found  deficient,  joined  with  the  sym- 
pathy which  we  cannot  avoid  feeling  in 
their  little  adventures, — all  appear  to  mark 
them  out  as  suited  to  be,  if  not  the  most 
instructive,  at  least  the  most  entertaining 
and  popular  of  travellers.  But  they  are 
not  content  to  be  charming  as  nature  made 
them.  They  will  be  learned;  they  will 
be  (may  we  be  pardoned  for  using  such  an 
ugly  word)  pedantic,  and  ruin  themselves. 
But  our  readers,  we  suppose,  would  like 
to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  pleasanter 
parts  of  the  book.  Three-fourths  of  the 
volume  is  composed  of  letters  from  Rome, 
in  which,  amidst  a  variety  of  other  topics, 
Miss  Taylor  gives  pretty  copious  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  ceremonies  of  the 
Catholic  Kitual,  as  celebrated  in  Rome ; 
they  appear,  Protestant  as  she  is,  to  have 
had  no  little  attraction  for  her.  After  an 
account  of  high  mass  in  St.  Peter's,  per- 
formed by  the  Pope  himself,  we  find  the 
following  remarks,  wound  up  by  an  ex- 
tract from  an  unpublished  lecture  of  the 
authoress's  father : — 

**  Let  me  here  say  a  few  words  oti  the  music  of 
the  CatboHc  churcli.  Hitherto  I  bote  beard  little 
which  has  given  me  pleasure ;  the  constant  intro- 
duction of  secular  music  into  the  service  is  offen- 
sive ;  in  the  midst  of  religious  ceremonies,  to 
hear  the  airs  from  Rossini's  or  Bellini's  operas, 
Or  noisy  overtures  of  Auber,  is  so  discordant  with 
my  feelings,  that  I  have  often  left  the  chtirch  in 
disgust.  Widely  different  is  the  effect  produced 
by  the  music  which  mty  be  said  properly  to 
belong  to  the  Church — I  should  say  rather  to  the 
service  of  religion  :  for  music  is  trulv  catholic  in 
its  spirit ;  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  delightful  to 
r^ect  that,  differin|f  as  men  must  do  in  matters 
of  doctrine  and  belief,  there  is  a  power  in  this 
truly  divine  art  which  sets  aside  these  differences 
and  appeals  to  their  common  sentiments  of  devo- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  various 
forms  under  which  this  power  is  manifested  in 
the  different  styles  of  ecclesiastical  music— each 
according  with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  services 
to  which  it  is  adapted.  But  those  composers 
lirho  have  really  understood  the  powers  of  their 
art,  and  felt  the  true  influences  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  producing,  have  uniformly  studied  simpli- 
city and  grandeur.  I  confess  that  in  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  modem  school  of  church  writers— 
in  the  masses  even  of  Mozart  and  Haydn — ^these 
piindples  stem  to  me  often  lost  sight  of  or  iisre* 


girded.  The  florid  style  of  these  eonpositioM 
(independent  of  their  total  disregard  of  rendering 
in  music  an  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
words)  is  flilse  in  principle,  and  often  offensive 
in  execution.  Those  alone  who  have  heard  the 
sublime  and  massive  harmonies  of  Palestrina,  per- 
formed as  they  are  at  Rome  by  the  P&pel,  choir, 
can  feel  all  the  influence  which  ecclesiastical 
music  possesses  over  the  mind.  The  Mass  which 
we  heard  this  morning  was  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  ancient  Roman  school  of  music ;  I  was  told 
(but  whether  on  good  authority  J  know  not)  that 
this  was  the  famous  work  of  Palestrina  which 
saved  music  from  bein^^  banished  from  tbe  church 
service.  I  could  well  believe  that  the  divine 
harmonies  we  listened  to  this  morning  had  pro- 
duced such  an  effect.  Do  you  remember  a  passaf* 
in  reference  to  this  subject  in  one  of  my  father^s 
lectures  ? 

**  *  The  edict  had  been  already  prepared  which  waa  to  ba- 
nUh  mugic  in  parts,  and  to  ordain  no  other  emplojrment  of 
it  than  tbe  Gregorian  Chant.  It  waa  at  this  momeotoua 
cridf,  when  the  doom  of  the  art  appeared  to  be  sealed,  that 
a  young  man,  scarcely  Icnown  but  as  a  §Ynga  in  tbe  Pope'a 
chapel,  dared  to  stand  forth  as  tbe  champion  and  represen. 
tative  of  his  art,  and  in  its  defence  to  appeal  at  once  to  tbe 
head  6f  the  church.  This  man  was  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina. 
'  Ere,*  said  he,  *  you  decree  the  extinction  of  an  art  which 
heaven  has  allied  to  derotioii,  and  before  you  silence  that 
gift  of  the  AlmighiT,  which  he  designed  to  elevate  the  soul 
of  roan,  to  inspire  it  with  pare  and  holy  thoughts,  and  to 
connect  it  with  HimselC  listen  to  its  spirit,  and  hear  what 
▼ou  are  about  to  destroy.  I  will  reveal  it  to  you,  for  to  me 
it  has  t>ecn  already  revealed.'  Such  was  Palestrina's  appeal 
in  behalf  of  his  art,  and  if  ever  the  soul  of  genius  spoke,  tt 
wai  then.  I  know  of  no  such  Instance  of  that  self-reliance 
which  marks  the  highest  order  of  intellect.  Who  besides 
Palestrina  ever  ventured  to  stake  the  verv  existence  of  an 
art  upon  the  perilous  issue  of  his  own  alMlity  to  reveal  Its 
power  ?  His  request  was  granted,  and  the  promulgation  of 
the  decrees  suspended  until  he  had  completed  his  promised 
composition.  Palestrina  triumphed,  and  music  was  saved. 
We  can  scarcely  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  thoae  who 
first  beard  this  extraordinary  eflfbrt  of  genius.  The  eAct 
must  have  appeared  like  the  birth  of  a  new  sense,  and  awak-* 
ened  emotions  before  unknown.  The  scientific  bearer  would 
be  made  to  feel  that  the  erudition  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  the  end  of  study,  was  but  the  meaaa  to 
a  greater  end  ;  and  the  consummate  skUl  with  which  the  arts 
oi^  counterpoint  were  employed,  would  be  atworbed  In 
,  amazement  and  delight  at  tbe  efl^ects  whwh  they  prodnoed. 
And  in  this  feeling  wc  share  Time  may  have  overspread 
the  surface  of  the  structure  with  a  deeper  and  radlower  tint, 
but  its  noble  outline  and  its  fair  proportions  are  unchanged.*  ** 

Here  is  a  lively  passage  from  a  letter  of 
a  later  date — 

'^Rome,  January  31st 

**  We  have  lately  taken  many  long  walks  thnragli 
both  ancient  and  modem  Rome,  and  have  thoa 
seen  much  more  of  the  people,  of  their  manners, 
dress  and  customs.  Perhaps  no  place  can  offer 
greater  variety  of  costume  ;  and  the  habits  of  tbe 
poorer  classes  are  so  different  from  those  of  our 
JBnglish  peasantry,  that  in  every  walk  something 
strange  and  new  presents  itself.  The  gmnpa  I 
often  see,  recall  to  my  mind  Pinelli's  spirited 
sketches,  and  we  stop  m  admiration  before  them. 
Long  trains  of  carts,  each  covered  with  a  pent- 
house of  rough  skins,  are  drawn  by  tbe  large 
grey  oxen  of  the  country,  to  whose  gigantic  horns 
a  pole  is  attached  by  which  they  are  harnessed , 
These  are  driven  by  peasants,  whose  swarthy 
complexions  vie  in  colour  with  the  dark  sheep- skin 
dresses  they  wear ;  while  their  conical  hats,  of^n 
garlanded  with  ribbonds,  and  their  shaggy  gost-akm 
aprons,  give  them  a  wild  and  picture8<|U6  look. 
From  beneath  the  covered  cart,  a  bnght-eyed 
girl  is  sometimes  seen  peeping  at  the  foresUeri^ 
for  whom  she  has  always  a  smile:  her  pretty 
square  white  muslin  bead-dress,  and  scarlet  bod* 
lice  laced  with  Uoenj^bons,  set  off  her  noble  Imid 
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and  fonn,  and  give  a  peculiar  character  to  her 
beautiful  Romao  face. 

**  At  the  corner  of  a  piazza,  a  acritioref  or  scribe, 
it  seated  at  his  table,  with  pen  in  hand,  busily  oc- 
cupied in  writing  from  the  dictation  of  a  Iwte- 
¥arino  or  some  gentle  maiden  the  tale  of  love  or 
of  revenge.  In  this  narrow  street  the  cook,  in 
bis  white  apron  and  cap,  is  engaged  in  preparing 
hiB/riUure  of  fish,  or  messes  of  meat  and  vegeta- 
bles ;  whilst,  standing  or  sitting  around,  are  groups 
of  people  eagerly  devouring  the  savoury  delicacies. 
In  another  sueet  you  may  chance  to  see  two  Pif- 
ferari,  straining  harsh  discord  in  honour  of  a  Ma- 
donna, who  sits  enthroned  in  a  small  shrine  fixed 
in  the  wall  above. 

<*  Figures  often  pass  us  in  lonj^  sackcloth  robes, 
and  pointed  head-dresses  of  the  same  material, 
which  cover  the  face,  leaving  only  two  holes  for 
the  eyes  ;  and  shaking  a  little  money-box  before 
us,  they  beg  *  elemosine,  perV  amore  di  Dio  /*  (alms, 
for  the  love  of  God !)  These  persons,  called 
Sacconi,  are  penitents,  condemned  to  wander 
barefoot  through  the  streets  as  an  hbmiliation  for 
their  sins ;  it  is  said  that  bishops,  cardinals  and 
princes  often  submit  to  the  penance.      *        * 

*'  I  must  describe  the  figure  of  a  lovely  young 
country  .girl  whom  I  saw  in  the  Vatican  yester- 
day ;  her  face  and  form  were  perfectly  beautiful, 
and  the  satisfaction  she  evinced  in  a  conscious, 
ness  of  the  admiration  she  excited  was  very  nmu- 
ting :  her  cheek  was  dimpled  with  smiles,  and  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  roguish  merriment  and  co- 
quetry. Her  dress  was  a  most  studied  and  finished 
specimen  of  a  Roman  toilette :  the  petticoat  was 
of  delicate  blue  silk  ;  the  boddice,  lacing  behind 
and  before  over  a  chemisette  of  the  purest  white, 
was  of  brilliant  scarlet ;  and  the  sleeves  of  silver 
tissue,  tight  to  the  elbow,  were  fastened  to  the 
boddice  with  pink  bows  and  streamers ;  a  shawl 
of  embroidered  muslin  was  negligently  thrown 
over  her  shoulders.  The  head-gear  was  the  most 
exquisite  thing  I  ever  saw ;  the  hair,  gloss v  and 
black,  was  braided  and  hung  in  loops  behind  ; 
these  were  confined  to  the  top  of  the  head  by  a 
filver  bodkin,  from  which  on  one  side  hung  little 
filagree  flowers  of  the  same  material ;  over  all  was 
the  square  of  ^ure  white  muslin,  trimmed  with 
dainty  lace,  which,  standing  out  on  the  top  of  the 
bead  like  an  university  cap,  fell  behind  gracefully 
to  the  waist.  She  was  a  picture — I  could  scarcely 
take  my  eyes  from  her.*' 

The  condusion  of  the  last  letter  is  pleas- 
ing, and  we  give  it,  as  indicating  also  the 
ground  on  which  the  authoress  would  be 
inclined  to  rest  her  defence  against  the 
charge  of  being  too  learned  in  her  lucu- 
brations : — 

'<  There  is  no  city  in  the  world  perhaps  which 
oflTers  such  beautiful  panoramic  views  as  Rome : 
they  seem  endless  in  their  variety,  and,  although 
they  undoubtedly  owe  much  of  their  power  over 
the  mind  to  association,  are  in  themselves  exqui- 
site. Nothing^  I  think,  strikes  a  stranger  more 
than  the  first  view  of  an  Italian  city,  seen  from  a 
distance ;  the  absence  of  smoke,  the  clear  sky  of 
deep  azure,  spreading  far  and  wide  above  his  bead, 
the  thin,  pure  atmosphere^  surrounding  all  objects 
with  something  of  a  magic  tint,  impart  an  inde- 
scribable charm  to  the  scene.  We  read  of  the 
glowing  beauty  of  Italian  skies,  but  only  in  Italy 
can  iu  reality  be  felt ;  those  who  have  tasted  the 
ddight  of  momenti  such  as  we  tigoyed  last  tren- 


log,  can  alone  fullv  understand  all  its  influence  on 
the  heart  and  mind. 

**  We  had  wandered  from  the  carriage,  and  as- 
cended  the  steep  and  rugged  road  which  leads  to 
the  top  of  the  Janiculum,  intending  to  visit  Sant' 
Onofrio,  the  church  where  Tasso  is  buried.  The 
sun  was  sinking  gradually,  and  the  landscape  be- 
neath  was  bathed  in  a  mellow  evening  light,  when 
the  shadows  lengthen,  and  every  object  takes 
peculiar  hue,  and  colours,  though  brighter  even 
than  at  noon-day,  blend  in  soft,  rich  harmony  ; 

**  *  Variouf  and  bright  and  full  the  earth'e  green  tint 
In  UiU  contrasted  light,  u  ifit  throve 
On  the  lost  tunt>eam<i,  deepeuing  a«  it  fed 
Into  unusual  richness.' 

"  How  glorious  was  the  view !  Long  did  I 
stand  gasing  silently  on  that  scene  of  matchless 
beauty,  as  my  eye  wandered  from  modem  to  an- 
cient Rome.  The  palaces,  churches,  and  gardens 
of  the  former  were  immediately  befure  us:  the 
wondrous  dome  of  St.  Peter's  lay,  as  it  were,  at 
our  feet:  the  silent  convents,  those  living  graves--i 
the  palaces,  more  stately  but  scarcely  less  melan. 
oholy  in  appearance— the  obeliiiks,  monuments  of 
ages  so  remote  that,  beside  the  thoughts  they 
awaken,  Rome  itself  seems  but  a  city  of  yester- 
day—the palm-trees,  a  few  of  which  are  scattered 
among  the  buildings,  speaking  to  us  of  the  East 
— these  were  the  objects  presented  tons.  Then, 
turning  to  the  right,  it  was  as  if  the  history  of  an 
empire  were  suddenly  unfolded  to  us;  and  the 
fate  of  man's  ambition  stood  written  in  characters 
too  plain  to  be  mistaken ;  ruins  marked  the  place 
where  Rome  had  stood,  and  beyond  was  a  soli- 
tude  as  of  the  desert.  Yet  was  the  scene  all 
beautiful ;  for  Nature,  triumphing  over  destruc- 
tion and  decay,  had  invested  the  scene  with  her 
own  ^ace  and  loveliness,  and  the  tall  cypress 
and  pine,  the  orange  groves,  and  the  festoons  of 
vines  mingled  with  the  desolation. 

«  I  must  here  conclude  my  letter— the  last  I 
shall  write  to  you  firom  Rome :  to-morrow  morn- 
ing we  set  out  for  Naples.  Italy,  with  all  its  varied 
objects  of  interest,  has  afforded  me  pleasure  which 
can  never  pass  away.  '  Les  souvenirs  de  I'esprit/ 
justly  observes  Madame  de  StaSl,  *sont  acquis 
par  r^tude— les  sourenirs  de  Hmagination  naissent 
d'une  impression  plus  immediate  et  plus  intime, 
qui  donne  de  la  vie  k  la  pensee,  et  nous  rend,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  t^oins  de  ce  que  nous  avons  appris : 
la  lecture  de  rhistoire,  les  reflexions  qu*elle  excite, 
agissent  moins  sur  notre  &me  que  ces  pierres  en 
desordre !'  Amidst  scenes  so  associated  with  the 
history  of  mankind  and  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, Uie  imagination  is  kept  constantly  alive,  and 
the  mind  naturally  and  imperceptibly  gains  a  habit 
of  reflection.  History  instead  of  being  a  bare  re- 
cord of  events  in  which  we  have  no  part,  acquires 
a  truth  and  reality,  and  exercises  its  proper  influ- 
ence on  the  heart  and  mind  ;  whilst  Art,  here  pre- 
sented under  its  noblest  forms,  creates  within  us 
a  new  sense  of  the  perception  of  truth  and  beauty, 
opening  inexhaustible  sources  of  pure  and  refining 
enjoyment. 

<*  If,  as  I  have  desired,  I  have  been  able  to 
make  you  in  any  degree  a  sharer  in  the  pleasures 
which  my  journey  through  Italy  has  afforded  me, 
you  will  readily  enter  into  the  feelings  of  regret 
with  which  I  anticipate  our  departure  to-morrow. 
'  Rome  is  a  city  dear  to  all  who  can  think  and  feel. 
The  remembrance  of  riches  or  power  cannot  create 
this  affection  ;  not  Venice  with  her  floating  palaces, 
nor  Florence  with  her  Eastern  wealth,  leave  be- 
bind  thit  pleMing  melancholy  which  strangers  feel 
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in  vinting  the  desolate  fieldii  and  lonely  walls  of 
Rome.  Who  can  remember  it  in  after  years  with- 
out moarnful  yet  delightful  recollections  ?  who 
that  has  drunk  of  her  fountains,  and  passed  her 
massive  gates,  can  ever  forget  Rome  ?*  "* 

Written,  as  it  is,  by  an  English  Protest- 
ant lady,  and  published  by  Mr.  Murray, 
this  book,  though  not  altogether  faultless 
in  that  respect,  is  yet  a  pleasing  evidence 
of  the  progress  of  a  spirit  of  toleration. 
In  the  preface  Miss  Taylor  says  : — 

''  In  speaking  of  religion,  it  liat  been  my  earnest 
desire»  whilst  lamenting  and  deurccatinjr  the  errors 
and  superstitions,  as  1  regard  them,  of  the  Catho- 
lic church,  to  inspire  a  charitable  feeling  totrards 
its  sincere  and  conscientious  supporters.  While 
Protestants  reject  human  claims  to  infallibility, 
they  should  yield  to  others  the  right  which  they 
assert  for  themselves ;  and  hi  censuring  what  to 
them  appears  error,  no  bitterness  should  he  felt 
or  expressed  towards  those  who  have  sought  and, 
as  they  think,  found  religious  truth  in  the  church 
of  ^me.  *  Actions,  not  opinions,*  it  was  truly 
said,  *  are  the  subjects  of  human  controul.*  " 

This  is  reasonable  in  its  way,  and  sufti- 
ciently  borne  out  by  the  general  tone  of 
the  work.  But  the  authoress  has  studied 
in  a  more  humane  and  tolerant  school, 
than  the  mass  of  her  bigotted  cotempora- 
ries.  Occasional  passages  from  Goethe 
and  Carlyle,  with  which  she  has  adorned 
her  pages,  are  a  proof  that  she  knows 
where  to  look  for  better  things,  and  also, 
iu  some  degree,  how  to  pro^t  by  them. 
We  bid  her  a  half-pleased,  half-reproach- 
ful adieu  ;  and  hope  to  find  in  the  promi- 
sed second  volume  more  fruit  of  her  own 
experiences,  and  fewer  entanglements  in 
the  dykes  and  briars  of  dry  historical 
summaries,  and  other  apparatus  of  the 
school-room. 

Hordes  Stranger's  Guide  ihroiigh  Dublin.  ' 
Dublin :  Hardy  and  Walker.     1840. 

This  is  a  clear  and  well  engraved  map 
of  Dublin,  adorned  by  eight  views  of  the 
principal  public  buildings,  and  well  suited 
for  the  pocket  of  the  visitor,  or  for  an  or- 
nament to  the  counting  house. 

•  The  concluding  pacagraph  is  from  Bell's  ob- 
servations on  Italy. 


The  letter-press  at  foot  contains  short 
but  sufficient  descriptions  of  the  lions  of 
Dublin,  with  directions  for  the  best  mode 
of  viewing  them. 

We  recommend  this  map  to  the  stranger 
who  desires  to  be  guided  through  Dublin 
at  a  small  expense,  and  to  the  native  who 
may  wish  to  adorn  his  library  with  a  neat 
record  of  the  capital  of  our  country. 

The  Regrets  of  Memory ;  a  Poem,  with 
Minor  Poems,  Translations,  &c.  Lon- 
don :  Wix.  Dublin :  Curry  andCo.  1840. 

One  hundred  pages  of  thinly  printed 
verse,  which,  we  dare  say,  gave  the  author 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  iu  the  writing ;  and 
will  afford  no  little  amusement  to  the  good 
humoured  and  not  too  critical  reader.  We 
give  one  short  piece  as  a  specimen;  its 
merits  are  not  great,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  the  worst  in  the  volume : — 

On  riding  through  the  wood  of  C — ,  after 
a  short  illness. 

When  thro*  thy  woods  I  wandered  last. 
The  leaves  were  green — the  leaves  were  green** 

A  few  short  weeks  have  only  past, 
How  changed  the  scene— how  changed  the  scene^ 

With  gladness  then  all  nature  shone. 
No  trace  of  grief— no  trace  of  grief.^ 

But  now  alas  I  I  see  nione 

The  yellow  leaf— the  yellow  leaf  I 

And  so  the  heart  that  once  was  fair, 

l^hat  once  was  fresb,  that  once  was  tme. 

Is  blighted  by  disease  or  care, 
And  only  shows  a  jaundiced  hoe  I 

The  nuda  simplicitas  of  the  above,  and 
the  economy  with  which  some  of  the  words 
are  made  to  do  double  duty,  are  worthy 
of  remark,  though  we  cannot  recommend 
them  to  universal  imitation. 

An  Account  of  (he  Proceedings  of  the  Go- 
vernment  Metropolitan  Police   in  the 
City  of  Canton:  By  James   Hbmry, 
'M.D.  12mo.  Dublin:  Kennedy.  1840. 
Our  readers  will  at  least  gain  a  hearty 
laugh  by  perusing  Doctor  Henry's  clever 
satire;  and  if  it  awaken  public  attention 
to  the  abuses  of  our  police  systemi  it  will 
produce  a  lasting  good. 


nox  TBI  STBAM  raisi  of  r,  pison  jubdt,  ciciiu^sthit,  oubun. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS,- 

While  we  feel  much  indebted  to  some  of  our  correspondents,  for  the  patience  with  which  they  have 
waited  onr  decision,  we  roust  still  request  them  to  keep  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  always  we  can  commands 
time  to  peruse  their  communications,  immediately  on  receiring  them.  We  are  anxious  to  do  every 
justice  to  those  who  offer  us  their  contributions ;  but  *ve  really  cannot  do  so,  if  they  will  not  allow  us 
time  to  form  that  calm  and  deliberate  judgment,  which  is  so  desirable,  as  well  for  their  satisfaction,  as 
for  our  own.  We  wish  our  friends  also  to  remember,  that  the  limits  of  our  journal,  and  the  variety 
of  subjects  to  which  we  feel  bound  to  give  attention,  often  oblige  uwo  reject  compositions,  which,  had 
we  more  space  at  our  disposal,  we  should  be  most  happy  to  insert* 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  9hartpieee$,  either  prose  or  poetry.  The  wiiten  win  be  to  good  as 
to  make  copies,  before  they  favour  us  with  them. 
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THE  REAL   GRIEVANCE— ABSENTEEISM. 


PART   II, 


**  IP  MOTBINQ  ILSB  WItX  MOW  CS,  LET  Ut  NOT  ACT  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  TBB  LIORT  OP  OUR  OWN  RBASON  AND 
CONSCIBNCI,  WHICH  DAILY  BBPBB8BNTS  TO  US  THE  BXTBBMB  POTBKTT  AND  DISTRESS  INTO  WHICH  OUR  PBOPLB 
ARE  SUNK.  SURE  THB  HEART  OP  EVERT  HONEST  HAN  MUST  BLEED  DAILY,  TO  SEE  THE  MISERY  IN  WHICH  OUR 
COMMONS  LITB,  WHICH  HAS  NO  OTHER  ROOT  BUT  THB  POSTING  TO  LONDON  POR  PLACES  AND  PENSIONS,  BY 
WHICH,  WBATBVBB  PARTICULAR  MEN  MAY  GET,  THE  NATION  MUST  ALWAYS  BE  A  LOSBB.  THESB  PROPOSITIONS 
WILL  BE  A  TBUB  TEST  TO  DISTINOUISH^NOT  WHIG  PROM  TORY,  PRRSBYTERIAN  PROM  EPISCOPAL,  HANOVER 
PROM  ROMB,— BUT  A  PBIBND  PROM  AN  ENEMY  TO  HIS  COUNTRY :  AND  INDEED  WB  ABB  SPLIT  INTO  SO  MANY 
PARTIES  THAT  SUCH  A  TEST  SEEMS  NECB8SABY."*— >PI.BTCBBR  OP  8ALT0UN. 


When  last  we  spoke  of  Absenteeism,  our 
object  was  to  bring  within  a  single  view, 
the  root  and  growth  of  this  overshadowing 
evil.  We  sought  to  fix  attention  on  its 
primary  source,  to  track  its  foot-prints 
through  our  history,  to  recall  its  varied 
alliances  with  every  varying  shape  of  alien 
tyranny,  and  show  how,  under  altered 
forms  and  changing  circumstances,  it  still 
kept  fast  its  murderous  hold  upon  our 
victim  land.  As  we  walked  beside  the 
lowly  graves  of  our  illustrious  dead,  we 
marked  the  hatred  which  they,  in  their 
day  and  generation,  bore  to  this  chief 
enemy  of  Ireland;  and  our  conscience 
smote  us,  as  we  seemed  to  hear  reproachful 
accents  say, — No  truce  with  absenteeism. 
Absenteeism  is  the  lameness  of  our  na- 
tion. Till  it  be  cured  Ireland  is  a  helpless 
cripple, — all  her  intelligence  put  to  no  ac- 
count, all  her  energy  unnerved,  all  her 
beauty  marred,  all  her  constitutional  health 
and  strength  dniMm  away  in  that  horrid 


cankerous  sore.  What  avails  the  stalwart 
arm,  if  instead  of  being  free  to  wield  the 
staff,  or  guide  the  helm  of  national  advance*^ 
ment,  it  has  scarce  power  to  raise  the  sup- 
plicatory hand  for  pity  or  for  alms  ?  What 
avails  the  beauty  of  the  mourner  ?  What 
joy  is  there  in  the  fruit  of  the  prolific  womb, 
if  it  comes  into  existence  only  to  tantalize 
the  sight  from  which  it  is  inexorably  torn  ? 
Our  hills  were  waving  yestereven  with  the 
golden  produce  of  agricultural  industry  ; 
so  have  they  waved  each  autumn  that  we 
can  remember ;  and  gladness  rose  up  in 
our  heart,  and  joy  swelled  in  our  bosom, 
as  we  looked  upon  our  land,  for  behold  it 
was  very  good.  But  the  serpent  was  mock- 
ing while  we  gazed.  Surely  this  garden 
land,  which  ye  call  yours,  is  not  your 
own,  he  said,  for  I  have  come  to  gather 
o£f  its  fruit  for  those  who  live  in  another 
land — ^whom  ye  shall  never  know :  there- 
fore, this  land  is  mine ;  and  ye,  fool  vassals, 
are  my  implements  of  gain  1 


VOL*  lit  WO*  Xllf 


•  Speedies  by  s  Member  of  PsdiameDt.    No.  IV. 
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Yes,  men  and  brethren,  we  have  our- 
selves to  blame;  we  are  the  miserable 
means  of  our  undoing  ;  we  are  the  slaves 
of  the  absentees.  They  have  abandoned 
their  country ;  they  have  violated  the  con* 
dition  of  reciprocal  being;  they  have 
ceased  to  be  Irishmen ;  they  <<  have  cast 
nature  off  which  was  their  shield — ^let  us 
then  cast  them  off  who  are  our  shame." 
Why  should  we  be  their  slaves  ?  Were 
we  made  for  this  ?  Did  God  create  our 
country  to  yield  its  produce  unrequited, 
unrepaid,  to  glut  the  avarice  and  rapacity 
of  another?  £ngland  talces  our  toil, 
through  the  agency  of  absenteeism,  with- 
out paying  for  it,  takes  our  money  without 
-  value  or  acknowledgment,  takes  our  sub- 
stance without  equivalent;  and  we  are 
thus  as  a  nation  plundered, — as  a  people 
ihus  made  slaves. 

What  is  freedom  ?— We  can  tell 
That  which  slavery  is  too  well ; 
'Tis  to  work,  and  have  such  pay 
As  JQst  keeps  life  from  day  to  day 
In  our  limhs,  as  in  a  cell, 
For  another's  use  to  dwell : 
So  that  we  for  them  are  made, 
Loom  and  plough,  and  sword  and  spade, 
With  or  without  our  own  will  bent, 
To  their  defence  and  nourishraaat  i 
'Tis  to  hunger  for  such  diet 
As  the  rich  man,  in  his  riot. 
Casts  unto  the  dogs  that  lie 
Surfeiting  beneath  his  eye-« 
This  Is  slavery. 

Talk  not  of  political  freedom  whilst  thb 
accursed  badge  and  chain  of  iniamy  re- 
mains. Tell  us  not  that  reform  of  par- 
)iament,-«-reform  of  corporatioBs,— re^rm 
of  law,  or  tithe,  or  franchise,  is  adequate^ 
while  this,  the  real  grievance^  rests  unre- 
fbrmed.  Save  as  means  to  an  end,  all 
these,  though  good  and  excellent  in  them- 
aelves,  are  nothing.  The  hq>pines8  of  the 
people,  of  the  industrious,  honest,  bard- 
working  people,  is  the  only  legitimate  end 
and  ol]()ect  of  political  institutions.  But 
what  happiness  do  the  Irish  people  know  i 
What  is  the  life  of  the  middle  classes  ?  A 
hungry  souffle  for  the  means  of  keqnnff  t^ 
an  app€€mince^ — ^the  show  of  respeetabi- 
lity.  What  is  the  life  of  the  men  in  trade  ? 
A  hopeless  hoping  against  hope,  specula- 
tion without  success,  enterprise  without 
means,  industry  without  reward,  kite 
flying--capital  sinking— bankruptcy.  Ask 
^  man  in  any  town  in  Ireland,  re  business 
thriving,  aad  what  reply  will  you  receive  ? 
''The  money  isn't  in  it  to  be  made." 
There  li  a  whole  history  of  rain  in  that 
one  bitter  phrase. 

Go  to  the  farmers,  ask  them  w^  tbc^ 


prosperous.  They  say  farmers  are  always 
grumbling,  and  telling  you  how  much  the 
climate  is  changed  for  the  worse,  and  how 
bad  the  markets  have  latterly  been.  Well, 
let  us  measure  their  prosperity  by  (acts 
instead  of  words.  Four-fiflhs  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  Ireland  live  by  agricul- 
ture, that  is,  they  are  either  farmers  or 
labourers.  The  entire  population  has  cer- 
tainly been  increasing  rapidly  of  late  years. 
If  the  mass  of  the  people  were  improving 
in  pecuniary  resources  or  social  comforts, 
it  is  tolerably  plain  that  they  would  con- 
sume more  of  exciseable  and  custom-pay- 
ing commodities  than  they  used  to  do.  If 
they  were  even  maintaining  their  position, 
they  would  consume  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  used  formerly,  because  their  num- 
bers are  so  much  augmented.  But  how 
stands  the  fact?  By  the  public  accounts 
it  appears  that  the  receipts  arising  in  Ire- 
land ttova  customs  were,  in 

1825       .        .        .       ^1,847,000 
1885       ..        .        £1,755,000 

While  during  the  same  period  in  England 
the  receipts  from  customs  were,  in 

1825      ..        .       £13,643,000 
1835      .        .        .       £19,363,000 

The  population  of  Ireland  actually  used 
less  tobacco,  wine,  tea,  sugar,  rice,  coffee, 
and  other  duty-paying  imports,  in  1835 
than  in  18^5,  though  in  numbers  they  had 
increased  one-eighth  in  the  interval ;  while 
in  the  same  interval,  the  people  of  England, 
having  also  inereased  in  about  the  same 
ratio,  had  learned  the  means  of  consum- 
ing one*>third  more  of  these  good  things, 
which  if  a  people  eat  they  must  likewise 
pay  ouston\8  ibr.  It  is  unhappily  too  evi- 
dent, that  when  we  speak  of  our  popula- 
tion buying  for  consumption  such  articles 
of  luxury  as  those  we  have  named,  the 
peasantry  have  no  palace  in  the  considera- 
tion. If  they  can  secure  from  the  maw  of 
absentee  extortion,  as  much  as  will  pay 
the  rent  of  a  potatoe  garden,  and  enable 
them  to  buy  at  usury  a  small  portion  of 
meal  in  the  dear  season,  they  are  compa- 
ratively contented.  Tobacco  and  sugar 
are  the  only  imported  articles  which  they 
ever  taste,  and  these  miserably  seldom. 
The  consumption  of  such  things,  therefore, 
lies  with  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  the 
fiMrmers.  Will  any  roan  look  at  the  figures 
we  have  quoted,  and  have  the  impudence 
te  pretend,  that  he  believes  the  comforts 
of  the  farmers  of  Ireland  are  not  retro- 
grading ? 

Turn  to  ^e  mecbanh^  anil  artfscans; 
tX^  Ihey  improvipg  ?    In  habits^  in  infor- 
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matioDy  in  every  political  and  moral  re- 
quisite,  undoubtedly  they  are;  but  the  sim- 
ple test  of  wages  and  employment  stifle 
all  cayil  or  quibble,  which  political  assimi- 
lators,  or  general  average  men,  or  nego- 
eiators  of  French  commercial  treaties  for 
the  promotion  of  English  aggrandizement, 
at  the  expense  of  Irish  industry,  may  at- 
tempt to  raise.  Employment  there  is  not 
in  Ireland  for  the  people,  trade  there  Is 
not,  energy  there  is  not,  industrial  pro- 
gress of  any  kind  there  is  not,  and  there 
cannot  be,  while  the  annual  produce  of 
the  soil  is  taken  out  of  the  land  without 
equivalent  or  return* 

The  progress  of  absenteeism  before  the 
Union  was  gradual,  but  since  then  it  has  be- 
Dome  daily  more  rapid.  It  was  at  that  time 
hard  to  bear,  but  now  it  has  become  into- 
larable.  The  tribute  levied  from  us  then 
was  great,  but  now  it  is  exorbitant;  we  paid 
it  then  out  of  our  abundance,  but  now 
from  our  poverty;  every  good  man 
grudg«d  what  we  were  mulcted  in  then, 
but  where  is  the  man  in  Ireland,  with  a 
heart  in  his  boeom,  that  does  not  execrate 
the  ui\just  and  ruinous  exaction  which  we 
are  now  compelled  to  yield  ? 

It  is  high  time  to  speak  out  on  this  sub« 
jeet.  It  is  one  upon  which  the  people  are 
unanimous  throughout  the  whole  land ;  na- 
turally, for  there  is  not  a  province,  nor  a 
county,  nor  a  barony,  where  the  pestilence 
doth  not  walk  at  the  noon-day ;  and  there 
is  not  a  man  among  the  industrious  classes 
ef  the  kingdom,-*not  a  man  in  short,  who 
Is  not  an  idler  or  a  thief,— ^who  would  not 
be  directly  benefitted,  by  a  final  end  being 
pot  to  this  all  blighting  curse  of  us  and 
ours.  Delenda  est  Carthago.  Cost  what 
it  will  we  must  put  it  down ;  its  eradica- 
tion, be  it  at  what  expense  of  pains  and 
trouble  it  may,  cannot  exceed — cannot 
equal  that,  which  its  continuance  costs  us. 
Let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  a  sober  busi- 
ness neint  of  view.  We  like  to  walk  all 
round  tiie  batUements  of  the  enemy,  and 
aean  his  strenglli  and  breadth  from  every 
point  of  observation,  and  cast  up  the 
reckeniog  of  his  ill- got  gains,  and  ol  wliat 
we  sliould  win  by  reducing  him  to  order, 
tefore  we  begin  operations. 

Don't  suppose,  good  reader,  that  we 
are  about  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with 
those  in  England,  who  have  actually  offered 
to  Maintain  that  the  absentees  do  no  harm 
te  any  one  whatsoever.  Only  think  of  a 
gang  of  robbers,  huriag  a  fellow  to  prove 
tiMl  robbery  being  their  sole  ostensiMe 
of  aabsisieniMu   thav  neveitlMless 


did  really  live  without  robbing  any  body 
at  all  1  But  there  is  nothing  you  cannot 
get  a  London  scribbler  to  write,  for  ade* 
quate  remuneration.  We  have  known 
fellows,  who  offered  to  edit  both  the  con- 
tending newspapers  in  the  same  English 
town,  writing  with  the  lefl  hand  for  uni* 
versaJ  suffrage,  and  with  the  right  ibr 
church  and  state ;  and  we  know  three  se- 
parate instances,  in  which  the  said  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  said  feat  performed* 
So  much  for  thesincerity  of  English  political 
opinion,  as  uttered  in  the  press.  But  the 
question  of  national  extortion  and  plunder, 
is  in  truth  one  only  of  extent  and  charac- 
teristics. When  Sheridan  met  the  father 
of  a  scamp,  who  asked  him  had  he  heard 
of  his  misfortune,  he  did  not  doubt  that 
something  unlucky  had  happened ;  his  only 
curiosity  was  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
transaction.  Did  you  hear,  said  the  poor 
man,  of  my  son's  robbery  ?  ^  No,"  said 
Sheridan,  *<  who  did  he  rob  ?"  So  when 
our  plunderers  get  up  a  wail  and  expos- 
tulation, about  the  hardships  of  being 
blamed  for  Ireland's  misery,  the  only 
answer  we  can  find  it  in  oar  hard  hearts  to 
give  them  is — ^how  many  do  you  rob  ? 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  in  an 
economio  point  of  view,  we  beg,  by  way 
of  parenthesis,  to  quote  a  passage  from 
Adam  Smith.  We  have  been  assi^ed  fire- 
quently  for  the  undisguised  contempt  we 
have  expressed  lor  the  English  political 
economists ;  and  Adam  Smith  has  always 
been  fiuns  in  our  teeth  as  an  answer. 
Adam  Smith  is,  we  confess,  a  most  effectual 
answer  to  the  political  economists  of  the 
present  day,  but  he  is  no  answer  to  ua. 
The  spirit  and  tendency  of  Adam  Smith 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  avenges  of 
Porter,  the  brutalities  of  Malthus,  the 
cast-clothes  theories  of  Senior,  or  the  origi- 
nal efiVontery  of  M<Culloch,  than  Columbus 
had  to  do  with  so  many  captains  of  negro 
slave  ships.  Adam  Smith  was  an  honesty 
useM,  consdenttous  man  ;  he  led  the  way 
to  a  realm  of  knowledge,  that  hitherto  had 
lain  in  darkness;  he  affirmed  that  the 
happiness  of  the  community  might  be  ad* 
vanced,  by  exploring  that  extensive  region 
where  the  springs  of  wealth  and  poverty 
take  their  rise.  But  Adam  Smith  never 
contemplated  the  soul-selling  uses,  to  which 
what  are  called  his  principles  would  be 
turned.  It  was  not  to  set  up  the  hideous 
and  dreary  false  worship  of  money,  that  he 
thought  and  wrote ;  any  thing  but  that. 
He  was  a  kind  and  benevolent  being,  who 
9eii0hi(e point  eui  areftige  to  muikin4 
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from  the  accumulating  pressure  of  poverty 
and  despotism ;  and  he  never  dreamed  that 
his  new  world  would  become  the  wallowing 
sty  of  such  notions,  as  under  the  Pizarro- 
ship  of  Bentham  it  has  recently  been  made. 
We  take  things  as  we  find  them,  political 
economy  among  the  rest.  We  give  things 
the  names  they  take  to  themselves ;  why 
should  political  economy  be  the  excep- 
tion? When  we  denounce  the  English 
school  of  political  economists,  we  don't 
mean  to  allege  that  every  one  in  England 
who  writes  on  economic  subjects,  is  tarred 
with  the  same  stick.  There  may  be  ex- 
ceptions,— ^there  may  be  heretics  in  the 
church  of  Mammon,  who  don't  believe  the 
gospel  according  to  Bentham ;— for  Eng- 
land's sake  we  hope  there  are.  But  it  is 
utter  nonsense  to  say,  that  wh^n  we  find 
the  leading  journals  of  all  parties  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  we  find  the  unanimous 
parliament  of  England  breathless  with 
hope,  at  the  perpetration  of  such  acts  as  the 
pending  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
for  the  sake  of  its  omniverous  principles ; 
when  we  recall  the  sub-letting  act  against 
Ireland,  and  remember  that  it  stands  un- 
repealed ;  when  we  look  at  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Ewart's  motion  for  a  moderate  and  partial 
modification  of  primogeniture ;  above  all, 
when  we  view  the  philosophic  villany 
wherewith  every  manufacture  and  trade  of 
Ireland  has  been  assimilated  out  of  exist- 
ence ;•— we  do  say,  it  is  worse  than  humbug 
to  tell  us,  that  the  political  economy  of 
England  is  not  irreconcileably  at  war  with 
the  very  existence  of  the  Irish  people. 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with  quoting 
from  the  Wealth  of  Natfons,  the  following 
passage,  whose  total  freedom  from  puz- 
zle-h^uledness  and  inhumanity,  may  suffi- 
ciently verify  the  truth  of  what  we  have 
been  saying,  and  prove,  that  if  the  gods 
whom  die  press  and  the  parliament  of 
England  now  swear  by,  are  sound  political 
economists,  Adam  Smith  was  not : — 

"Those  who  live  in  another  country, 
contribute  nothing  by  their  consumption 
towards  the  support  of  the  government  of 
that  country,  in  which  is  situated  the  source 
of  their  revenue.  If  in  this  latter  country 
there  should  be  no  land  tax,  nor  any  con- 
siderable duty  upon  the  transference  of 
either  moveable  or  immoveable  property, 
as  is  the  case  in  Ireland,  such  absentees 
may  derive  a  great  revenue  from  the  pro* 
tection  of  a  government,  to  the  support  of 
which  they  do  not  contribute  a  single  shil- 
ling. This  inequality  is  likely  to  be  | 
greatest  ii^  a  country,  of  which  the  govern-  I 


ment  is  in  some  respects  subordinate  and 
dependant  upon  that  of  some  other.  The 
people  who  possess  the  most  extensive  pro- 
perty in  the  dependant,  will  in  this  case 
generally  ehoose  to  live  in  the  governing 
country.  Ireland  is  precisely  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  we  cannot,  therefore,  wonder 
that  the  proposal  of  a  tax  upon  absentees 
should  be  so  very  popular  in  that  country." 
V.  Book,  2  chap.  ii.  But  Adam  Smith  was 
a  mere  ignorant  old-fashioned  fool,  com- 
pared with  the  high-minded  and  enlight- 
ened gentry,  who  do  the  political  economy 
of  the  anti-Irish  press. 

We  shall  not,  however,  waste  another 
line  upon  the  sophistries  of  the  English 
apologists  and  defenders  of  absenteeism ; 
we  have  other  work  on  hands  just  nqw* 
Many  we  fear,  among  our  people,  forget 
the  importance — the    all-pervading   and 
unceasing  importance — of  the  question. 
We  say,  forget — because  remembrance  ia 
an  act  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  tongue. 
Every  one  you  meet  in  society  says,  in 
summing  up  the  evils  of  Ireland,  <'and  then 
there  is  absenteeism;''  and  not  another 
word  is  uttered  concerning  it.    Every  maa 
has  a  remedy  for  each  of  the  minor  evils  ; 
and  many  are  willing  to  give  time  and 
money  to  accomplish  them.      But  this, 
which  is  greater  than  almost  the  entire  of 
the  rest  put  together,  men  really  talk  of, 
as  if  it  were  wholly  irremediable — as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  course ;  it  is  a  thing  to  be  dealt  with 
practically,  an  evil   which  we  are  tho- 
roughly persuaded  can  and  will  be  rooted 
out,   if,   instead  of  forgetting  what  it  is, 
we  get  into  the  habit  of  remembering 
what  it  is.    Merely  naming  absenteeism* 
among   a   long  catalogue    of  subsidiary 
grievances,    is  not  remembering  it  all; 
it  is   practically    forgetting  it       There 
are  two  ways  of  remembering  a  thing ; 
George  the  Third  knew  that,  if  Peter 
Pindar    is     to   be    believed.      His   ma- 
jesty is  represented,  when  visiting  Whit- 
bread's  brewery,  to  have  made  two  memo- 
randa  in  his  tablets :  the  first  was,  "  re- 
member  not  to  forget  to  send  for  the  cask  of 
beer,  Whitbread  made  me  a  present  of 
to-day;**  and  the  second  was,  ** remember 
to  forget  to  ask  Whitbread  to  dinner  some 
day."    And  our  genteel  patriots  have  two 
memories  like  his  majesty — one  for  re- 
collecting,  and  the  other  for  forgetting; 
They  remember  not  to  forget  to  sign  flat- 
tering addresses  to  good  viceroys,  and  to 
attend  their  levees,  to  show  their  support  of 
a  liberal  govemia^At;  all  which  ia  very 
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right  and  proper,  undoubtedly,  but  at  the 
same  tirae  costs  little,  and  occasionally 
brings  in  a  tolerably  weighty  harvest  of 
promotion.  But  they  remember  only  to 
forget,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  de- 
grading and  ruinous  tribute  wrung  year  afler 
year  from  their  country,  and  that  until  a 
firm  and  bold  resistance  thereunto  is  made, 
though  they  may  get  their  cask  of  beer, 
the  working  men  of  Ireland — millions,  if 
you  reckon  them,  with  their  children  and 
their  wives — ^will  never  know  what  it  is  to 
be  sure  of  a  dinner. 

Now,  we  distinctly  assert,  that  this  for- 
getfulness  is  a  positive  betrayal  of  the  first 
principles  of  patriotism.  Our  assertion 
iSy  that  absenteeism  is  a  crime — ^not  a  blun- 
der, not  an  oversight,  not  a  mistake, 
but  a  crime  to  be  denounced  as  such, 
and  punished  or  prevented  by  law. 
What,  is  a  man  not  at  liberty  to  go 
abroad?  Is  it  immoral  to  live  in  one 
place  instead  of  another?  We  answer 
plainly^— the  innocence  or  guilt  depends 
on  circumstances.  Sometimes  it  is  no 
harm  whatever,  because  the  doing  of  it 
works  no  injury  to  your  neighbour ;  but 
if  the  doing  of  it  helps  to  starve  your 
neighbour,  it  is  as  much  harm  as  swindling 
or  horse-stealing. 

It  may  sound  very  harsh  to  call  some 
things  by  their  right  names ;  but  however 
ungrateful  unto  ears  polite,  the  reality  is, 
at  all  times,  better  worth  hearing  and 
knowing,  than  the  courtliest  fable.  What 
is  absenteeism — an  error,  or  a  crime  ?  In 
every  sense  that  thorough  selfishness, 
breach  of  social  ties,  dereliction  of  mani- 
fest duty,  and  the  conscious  infliction  of  evil 
upon  others,  constitute  guilt,  absenteebm 
is  a  crime.  Error  is  that  which  though  it 
tends  to  evil,  may  arise  from  a  generous 
or  an  upright  motive ;  crime  necessarily 
springs  from  an  impulse  which  is  selfish 
or  corrupt.  Error  may  produce  evil, 
through  ignorance,  accident,  or  inadver- 
tency ;  crime  knows  what  it  is  doing, — 
knows  that  evil  will  ensue, — and  delibe- 
rately does  that  which  is  mischievous. 
The  harm  which  the  absentee  does,  he 
does  systematically.  It  is  pure  unmin- 
gled  selfishness,  from  first  to  last.  There 
can  be  no  mistake,  no  misconception,  as 
to  the  consequences  of  his  act  He  cannot 
believe  it  to  be  a  matter  of  indifierence  to 
his  tenantry  and  his  neighbourhood,  whe- 
ther he  lives  at  home,  or  lives  abroad.  No 
political  or  social  action  is  indifferent; 
directly  or  indirectly  it  must  contribute  to 
the  increase,  or  the  diminution  of  public 


happiness  and  prosperity.  Therd  are,  to 
be  sure,  many  acts,  which  suggest  no  im- 
mediate consequences,  to  an  unreflecting 
man,  or  an  unreflecting  class  of  men;  and 
though  national  justice  cannot  admit  the 
plea  of  ignorance  or  unconsciousness,  as  a 
defence  for  the  neglect  of  duties  that  all 
should  know  and  remember,  yet  our  cen^ 
sure  may  be  disarmed,  and  our  sense  of 
injury  will  be  mitie;ated,  if  we  really  be- 
lieve the  offence  has  been  heedlessly  or 
unthinkingly  committed.  But  the  ab- 
sentees have  no  such  apolosy  as  this.  In 
the  whole  host  of  the  firivolous,  &e  vain, 
the  idle,  the  debauched,  there  are  few  so 
lost  to  all  right  feeling  as  not  to  know,  that 
they  are  leaving  undone  those  things 
which  ought  to  be  done,  and  doing  those 
things  which  ought  not  to  be  done.  They 
cannot  help  remembering,  that  they  are 
instrumental  in  levying  a  ruinous  and  ig- 
nominious tribute  from  their  native  land^ 
to  swell  the  pomp  or  hire  the  vices  of 
another.  Every  guinea  they  squander  on 
foreign  affectations,  is  wrung  from  the 
pockets  of  those,  whom  every  law  of  na- 
ture and  religion  commands  them  to  serve 
and  not  to  injure, — ^nay  from  that  parti- 
cular portion  of  the  community,  who  have 
the  most  direct  and  sacred  claims  upon 
their  regard,  their  protection,  and  theur 
care.  As  the  circle  of  every  duty  narrows, 
its  obligations  grow  numerous  and  impe- 
rative. We  owe  certain  duties  to  our 
fellow-men,  but  we  owe  many  more,  and 
those  of  greater  urgency,  to  our  fellow- 
countrymen;  while  to  such  as  can  be 
affected  by  our  immediate  example,  bene- 
fitted by  our  dealings,  protected  by  our 
presence,  or  injured  by  our  absence,  a 
ten-fold  weight  of  obligation  lies  upon  us* 
No  man  believes— no  man  can  believe, 
that  the  proprietor  of  a  large  estate,  on 
which  hundreds  are  bom,  must  live  and 
are  to  die,  is  one  whose  character,  habits, 
or  conduct  are  matters  of  indifference  or 
unimportance.  Much  of  the  comfort  of 
these  innocent  families,  much  of  their  im- 
provement, their  tranquillity,  necessarily 
rests  with  him.  If  he  be  well  disposed,  he 
can,  in  a  thousand  ways,  aid,  sustain,  and 
guard  them.  With  the  means  of  a  supe- 
rior information,  he  can  daily  direct  their 
efforts,  cultivate  theur  tastes,  promote 
their  welfare,  and  develop  the  resources, 
which  nature  has  provided  for  them* 
These  things  are  not  mere  possibilities,— 
they  are  clear  and  positive  duties,  and  not 
the  less  obligatory,  because  foreign  fashion 
and  aristocratic  sympathy  seduce  men 
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fVom  their  performance,  and  teach  them 
to  look  with  complaisance  upon  their  ne- 
glect. True  it  is  that  the  resident  pro- 
prietor often  lives  at  home  forgetful  of 
these  duties ;  and  true,  most  true  it  is,  that 
he,  who  daily  living  in  the  sight  of  good 
he  might  do,  and  evil  he  might  assuage, 
leaves  labour  unapplied,  improvement  un- 
attempted,  and  misery  unrelieved,  will 
hardly  be  found  ready  to  respond  to  those, 
who  call  ibr  a  law  against  absenteeism. 
But  let  it  not  be  said  that  such  men  are 
worthy  of  the  same  or  equal  reproach, 
with  the  professional  deserters  of  their 
country.  These  men  at  least  spend  their 
Income  amongst  us;  and  even  though 
mis-spent,  it  is  spread  once  more  among  that 
community  who  yielded  it.  Their  good 
may  not  indeed  be  the  object  intended, 
but  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  a  necessary 
result  $  and  we  are  not  in  a  condition  at 
present  to  carp  at  those  who  do  us  any 
good,  even  though  it  be  selfishly  or  unin- 
tentionally. But  the  absentee  extorts 
from  the  famished  multitude  a  revenue,  for 
irhich  he  neither  gives  nor  intends  to  give 
any  return.  He  will  not  woric,  but  to 
take  he  is  not  ashamed.  Yet  this  very 
man.  If  he  happen  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
legislature,  will  be  sure  to  cry  loudly  and 
long  against  the  principle  of  giving  any- 
thing to  the  poor  man,  unless  he  can  make 
some  return*  Call  it  a  poor  rate,  and  it  is 
<<  monstrous  and  intolerable ;"  call  it  a 
tick  raUf  and  it  b  **  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.** 

What  Justifies  the  terrific  penalties  in- 
flicted on  desertion  of  the  ranks?  Is 
there  any  moral  guHt  in  changing  one's 
profession?  Or  in  going  to  one  place  from 
another  ?  Or  does  the  violation  of  an  or- 
dinary engagement  merit  death  ?  Assu- 
jredly  not ;  but  the  man  who  deserts  his 
colours  puts  the  state  in  jeopardy;  he 
commits  the  greatest  crime  that  man  can 
be  guilty  of  towards  man ;  he  knew  the 
duty  which  lay  upon  him  when  he  aban- 
doned it ;  and  if  any  crime  deserves  capital 
punishment,  desertion  is  that  crime.  Nay, 
but  cries  some  one,  it  is  justified  only  by 
the  necessity  of  example ;  unless  many 
desert,  the  country  id  not  in  danger;  but 
when  one  man  deserts,  he  sets  the  example, 
and  'tis  for  fear  of  the  evil  spreading,  that 
the  punishment  is  inflicted.  Precisely  so ; 
and  that  is  the  reason  why,  in  such  a  de- 
serted and  denuded  condition  as  that  of 
Ireland,  we  say  absenteebm  ought  to  be 
held  up  as  desertion,  and  repressed  by 
whatever  means  shall  be  found  necessary. 


We  are  in  favour  of  the  mildest  and  most 
lenient  treatment  on  all  occasions;  we 
look  upon  prevention  as  better  than  pu- 
nishment ;  and  we  tolerate  not  the  notion  of 
resentment  or  retaliation  in  political  deal- 
ings, any  more  than  in  those  between  man 
and  man.  The  absentees  have  inflicted  in- 
juries upon  us  which  it  is  hard  to  forget^ 
but  which  it  is  a  christian  duty  to  forgive ; 
when  we  come,  therefore,  to  deal  with  them 
and  with  their  crime,  let  us  act  with  the 
decision  that  is  called  for,  but  let  us  listen 
to  no  impeachment  of  the  law  under  which 
they  stand  oondenmed.  In  a  land  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  ours,  absenteeism  is  the 
highest  treason  any  man  can  commit;  the 
olfended  people  may  lay  aside  impulses  of 
retributive  vengeance,  but  the  treason 
must  be  effectually  crushed  and  put  down. 

The  exbtence  of  society  and  the  seca- 
rity  of  property  depends  upon  the  convic- 
tion, or  the  belief,  that  each  class  of  the 
community  discharge  those  duties,  which 
the  constitution  lays  upon  them.  No  man^ 
be  he  ever  so  despotic  or  oKgarchicsl  in 
his  notions,  pretends  that  any  class,  in- 
vested with  powei^  to  do  mischief,  are 
destitute  of  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Men  differ  as  to  what  powers  should  be 
vested  in  particular  classes,  and  what  means 
are  best  for  securing  the  right  discbarge  by 
each  class  of  its  proper  functions.  But 
law  must  go  to  a  total  wreck,  if  any 
large  and  powerful  class  are  left  without 
duties  of  any  kind  to  discharge ;  and  no 
law  is  worth  obeying,  no  motive  of 
political  or  social  interest  is  worth  consi- 
dering, if  this  class  are  not  only  declared 
to  be  destitute  of  duties,  but  are  heredi- 
tarily armed  with  an  unlimited  power  of 
plunder  and  extortion.  The  apologists  for 
absenteeism  had  better  take  care  how  they 
brandish  the  fVantic  and  suicidal  notion, 
that  landlords  in  Ireland  are  not  guilty  of 
abandoning theirduties,  because  they  have 
no  duties  to  abandon.  There  is  but  one 
inference  from  that  doctrine,  and  that 
rather  an  uncomfortable  one  to  those 
whom  it  may  concern.  If  absentees  are 
not  culprits, — if  they  are  not  deserters,— 
if  they  are  not  traitors, — ^we  ask  on  what 
title  do  their  estates  rest — in  what  capa- 
city are  they  related  to  us,  more  than  the 
Arab  or  the  Indian  chieftainrv? 

The  history  of  legislation  in  former 
ages  proves,  that  the  estates  of  the 
aristocracy  were  never  given  to  them, 
that  theur  produce  should  dc  spent  in  ano* 
therland.  England's  policy  towards  Ireland 
has  been  practically  as  oppressive  as  need 
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be ;  but  she  has  never  in  temi9  asserted  or 
admitted,  that  she  desired  to  levy  a  direct 
peeuniary  tribute  from  os  as  absolute 
slaves.  Her  statesmen  know  well  how 
much  more  a  people  may  be  induced  to 
bear  and  yield,  so  long  as  their  internal  di« 
visions  blind  them  to  the  real  nature  of 
their  position  as  a  nation,  and  avert  that 
much  dreaded  hour,  when  popular  unani- 
mity begins  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names.  That  long  procrastinated  hour  is 
well  nigh  come.  Absenteeism  is  tribute, 
and  tribute  is  national  fVaud ;  and  when  a 
nation,  eight  millions  strong,  find  out  they 
are  defrauded,  and  begin  to  look  about 
them,  the  sooner  the  A*aud  is  quietly  given 
up,  the  better. 

All  honest  men  agree,  that  a  tax 
which  is  levied  from  the  people  of  any 
country,  should  be  expended  ror  the  be- 
nefit of  the  people  who  pay  the  tax.  No- 
thing else  can  justify  the  imposition  of  the 
tax  at  all ;  and  a  tax  which  is  taken  from 
the  industry  of  one  people  for  the  benefit 
of  another,  is  a  downright  fraud.  For  every 
tax  is  a  direct  evil,  which  nothing  but  its 
necessity  should  induce  a  nation  to  submit 
to.  But  we  judge  between  evils,  and  in 
some  cases  think  that  paying  a  certain  tax 
is  a  less  evil,  than  having  something  bad, 
or  not  having  something  good,  of  which 
the  tax  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  price. 
For  instance,  it  is  necessary  to  have  laws, 
and  to  have  them  impartially  administered, 
for  theproteetion of  property,  liberty,  and 
life.  These  laws  and  their  execution  can- 
not be  had  without  expence.  We,  there- 
fore, pay  a  certain  amount  of  taxes  for 
the  purpose.  Why?  not  because  going 
to  law  is  good  for  any  one,  but  because 
society  would  be  in  a  much  worse  condi- 
tion, if  we  had  no  law  to  go  to,  for  pro- 
tection or  redress.  Thus  we  tax  ourselves 
to  pay  the  judges,  and  to  print  the  laws, 
and  to  build  the  court-houses,  and  for 
various  other  things  that  are  necessary  to 
our  having  laws. 

Now,  pray,  what  is  land  more  than 
law?  We  could  not  live  without  land, 
nor  (unless  we  chose  to  turn  savages) 
could  we  exist  without  law.  Both  are  in- 
dispensable to  our  comfort  and  sustenance; 
both  are  valued  for  what  we  make  out  of 
them,  not  for  any  beauty  they  possess  in 
otir  eyes.  Both  need  cultivation,  in  order 
to  bcuig  good  for  anv  thing ;  and  upon 
both  a  large  class  of  the  community  live, 
and  depend  thereon  for  their  means  of 
topport.  The  machinery  of  law  requires 
a  GontribotioD  from  the  entire  community^ 


which  we  call  a  tax  or  ces$ ;  the  machi« 
nery  of  land  requires  a  like  contributioi| 
from  all,  and  we  call  that  a  tax  or  rpii^ 
l&ifety  body  pavs  a  portion  of  the  rent| 
whether  he  nolds  land  or  not  For  the 
rent  which  the  farmer  pays  the  landlord, 
and  the  fees  he  pays  the  agent,  oblige 
him  to  charge  so  much  the  more  for  his 
com,  and  his  hay,  and  his  beef.  So,  if  f 
live  in  a  town  and  keep  a  shop,  and  buy 
potatoes,  and  wheat,  and  hay,  from  Joha 
Kelly,  who  holds  a  fkrm  of  twenty  acres, 
and  pays  a  rent  of  thirty  guineas  a  year 
for  it,  to  the  Earl  of  Good-for-nothing,  or 
Sir  John  Absentee, — I  pay  his  lor^hip 
part  of  the  rent,  for  I  give  John  Kelly  the 
price  that  enables  him  to  pay  it  eveiy  gale 
day.  Kelly  is  indeed  a  struggling,  indus^ 
trious,  good  kind  of  man,  and  times  are 
hard,  and  I  can't  afford  to  pay  high  for 
what  com  or  potatoes  I  use ;  and  I  say  to 
Kellv,  <*You  are  asking  a  strong  price, 
considering  the  times ;"  well,  but  he  an- 
swers, "  Have  not  I  to  pay  thirty  guineas 
a  year  fbr  the  ground  they  grew  upon ;  if 
I  only  paid  twenty  guineas  to  Sir  John  or 
my  Lord,  you  could  have  them  the 
cheaper :"  so  you  see  'tis  I  who  help  to  pay 
the  rent  after  all. 

So  every  one  pays  a  portion  of  the  land- 
tax,  and  every  one  pays  a  portion  of  the 
law-tax.  The  judges  and  lawyers  live  by 
the  law ;  and  the  landlords  and  farmers 
live  by  the  land.  Why  do  we  let  thems? 
Because  we  all  want  the  benefit  of  both 
land  and  law.  The  judges  and  the  land- 
lords are  paid  by  the  general  taxes  levied 
upon  the  entire  community ;  the  lawyers 
and  the  farmers  are  paid  in  profits  or  fees, 
which  they  get  from  the  persons  who 
want  what  they  have  to  sell,  and  so  they 
are  paid  somewhat  differently.  But  nei- 
ther the  judge  or  the  lawyer  are  paid  for 
doing  nothing  ;  that  would  be  a  most 
monstrous  thing.  The  lawyer  manufac- 
tures the  law,  and  if  he  does  it  well,  he 
gets  a  good  price  for  it  from  whoever 
happens  to  want  it  The  farmer  manu- 
factures Uie  land,  and  the  better  he  does 
it,  the  better  price  he  will  cet  for  his 
stock  in  the  market  The  judge  sits  up 
in  state,  and  is  paid  out  of  the  taxes ;  but 
he  often  works  hard  enough  for  his  pay. 
A  good  judge  knows  that  the  people  are 
taxed  to  give  him  his  income,  and  he  re- 
members that  no  man  should  live  by  the 
people,  who  does  not  in  some  way  serve 
the  people.  A  good  judge  sees  the  poor 
man  toiling  and  labouring  all  day  long,  to 
make  out  enough  for  his  obildren'a  sup^ 
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port ;  and  he  recollects  how  few  comforts 
the  poor  man  has,  and  how  many  taxes 
he  has  to  pay;  and  the  good  judge  says 
to  himself, ''  I  am  paid  out  of  the  taxes ; 
xny  salary  is  large ;  I  must  labour,  therefore, 
to  do  my  duty  to  the  public,  that  the  poor 
man's  hard  earnings  may  not  be  taken 
from  him  for  nothing, — for  that  would 
be  a  horrible  crime.''  The  good  judge 
says  this  to  himself,  for  he  feels  that 
no  man  in  the  nation  is  without  duties 
to  perform  towards  his  fellow-men. 

But  what  says  the  absentee  landlord  ? 
God  has  given  me  a  fine  estate ;  1*11  do 
what  I  please  with  it*  My  tenants  pay 
me  heavy  rents ;  so  much  the  better  for 
me.  The  times  are  hard  enough ;  but 
that  is  nothing  to  me.  If  my  tenants  ne- 
clect  their  duty  to  me,  I  will  punish  them ; 
if  they  thwart  me,  I  will  eject  them.  If 
I  neglect  my  duty  to  them,  I  may  laugh 
at  them.  If  they  complain,  I  will  exter- 
minate them.  I  could  make  hundreds 
happy  by  living  at  home ;  let  hundreds 
be  wretched,  I  choose  to  live  abroad.  My 
rents  are  a  tax  wrung  from  the  drudgery 
and  penury  of  the  people ;  but  what  are 
the  people  to  me  ?  Society  perhaps  never 
intended  that  those  who  live  upon  the 
taxes  should  do  nothing  for  their  bread ; 
but  I  have  the  whip  hand  of  the  poor,  the 
people  may  rot  for  all  I  care !  And  yet, 
there  are  quacks  and  impostors  amongst 
us,  who  pretend  to  love  of  country,  and 
who  nevertheless  would  let  this  absentee 
defy  the  people,  and  riot  upon  their 
ruin. 

Or  suppose  we  look  at  the  question  in 
another  way;  and  ask,  what  should  we 
say  to  a  man,  who  told  us  we  must  pay  a 
law-tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
France?  Suppose  somebody  told  us  that 
we  must  be  taxed  to  pay  judges  to  live 
in  France,  to  spend  their  money  on 
foreign  goods,  and  to  enrich  a  foreign 
people.  What  Iwould  we  say  ?  Why, 
probably,  being  the  best  humoured  people 
in  the  world,  we  should  laugh  at  the  thing 
as  a  middling  sort  of  a  joke;  but  if  we 
saw  that  he  was  in  earnest,  we  should  be 
very  apt  to  give  him  a  hint  to  behave 
himself.  We  comprehend  very  clearly 
why  we  should  have  law,  and  why  there 
ought  to  be  judges,  and  why  we  should 
all  contribute  to  pay  for  having  judges 
and  laws.  But  it  is  for  our  own  saxes  we 
pay  the  judges — not  for  theirs.  We  want 
to  have  certain  duties  performed  by  them 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  community, 
therefore  we  pay  them.    And  it  is  their 


business,  then,  to  attend  to  our  wants,  and 
to  do  their  duty.  If  a  judge  forgets  his 
duty,  and  goes  out  of  the  country  where 
we  cannot  find  him  or  follow  him,  are  we 
to  suffer  for  his  whim,  or  are  we  to  pay 
him  for  nothing?  If  a  judge,  instead  of 
hearing  the  cause  of  the  poor«  and  seeing 
that  he  gets  justice,  goes  off  to  Paris,  to 
idle,  and  gamble,  and  gluttonize,  are  we 
to  pay  him  for  doing  so?  Would  we 
not  tell  him,  in  very  plain  terms,  you  may 
go  where  you  please,  and  spend  your  own 
money  however  you  like;  but  our  money 
you  shall  not  spend  in  luxury  or  wicked- 
ness abroad  ;  we  gave  it  to  you  for  good 
purposes,  not  for  bad ;  we  gave  it  to  you 
for  the  good  of  Ireland,  not  for  the  good 
of  France ;  if  you  continue  to  take  oar 
money  as  a  judge,  you  must  do  the  duty 
of  your  station  in  life ;  and  that  duty  can 
only  be  performed  in  Ireland. 

What  is  a  landlord  more  than  a  judge? 
Has  a  landlord  no  duties  to  discharge  ? 
What  is  a  nobleman  by  nature  more  than 
any  other  man ?  God  made  us  all  alike; 
society,  and  circumstances,  and  laws  make 
us  to  differ.  All  cannot  be  rich,  all  can- 
not be  noble,  all  cannot  be  judges,  all  can- 
not be  landlords.  But  all  men  should 
have  equal  justice  done  to  them.  All  who 
pay  the  taxes  which  support  the  laws, 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  laws.  The 
estate  of  the  nobleman,  the  pay  of  tlie 
officer,  the  salary  of  the  judge,  are  each 
and  all  of  them  given — by  whom  ? — by 
the  State; — for  what?— for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  people,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
individuals.  We  have  already  seen  how 
estates  in  Ireland  were  acquired  long  ago ; 
the  government  of  those  invading  and 
confiscating  days  was  certainly  no  better 
than  it  ought  to  have  been ;  but  bad  as  it 
was,  the  condition  of  living  in  Ireland  was 
explicitly  annexed  to  the  grant  of  estates 
to  particular  families ;  and  it  is  in  utter 
defiance,  therefore,  of  every  national,  every 
social,  and  every  moral  obligation,  that 
the  present  landlords  of  Ireland  live 
abroad. 

The  causes  of  failure  in  the  efforts  made 
in  former  days  to  stem  the  current  of  ab- 
senteeism, have  been  already  noticed.  The 
old  Irish  parliament  wa  sunreformed.  One- 
third  of  its  members  sat  for  rotten  bo- 
roughs; these  belonged  as  much  to  the 
aristocracy  as  the  horses  they  rode;  and 
no  law  which  really  grappled  with  their 
favourite  vice,  could  have  any  chance  of 
passing  two  houses,  in  one  of  which  the 
absentees  voted  by  deputy,  and  in  the 
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Other  by  proxy.  When  acts  professedly 
aimed  against  the  deserters,  were  occa- 
sionally passed,  they  only  imposed  a 
trifling  tax  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  vice; 
they  did  not  attempt  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  it;  and  they  invariably  fell  to  the 
ground.  And  while  we  laugh  at  the 
knavery  that  would  pretend  that  an  ab- 
sentee tax  is  unjust  or  illiberal,  we  freely 
own  our  misgivings  as  to  the  practicability 
of  enforcing  it,  so  as  to  supply  an  adequate 
remedy  for  the  eviL  But  that  is  no  affair 
of  ours.  We  are  only  Irishmen,  we  have 
only  Irish  eyes  to  see,  and  Irish  brains  to 
comprehend.  Perhaps  our  rulers  being, 
as  the^  modestly  assume  to  be,  creatures 
of  a  higher  order  of  intelligence,  may  de- 
vise some  expedient  that  we  dream  not  of, 
for  perpetuating  large  estates  saecula  ssecu- 
lorum,  and  yet  making  their  owners  live 
at  home.  That  b  their  affair,  and  it  were 
presumption  in  any  of  us  inferior  beings 
to  speak  dogmadcally  thereanent 

But  reasoning  upon  the  well-known  dis- 
position of  those  who,  in  60  many  relationsof 
life,  prove  themselves  to  be  wholly  wrapt 
up  in  selfishness,  we  venture  to  conjecture 
that  of  the  two  remedies,  that  which  would 
be  the  most  effectual,  would  to  the 
absentees  be  the  least  distasteful.  If  a  tax 
were  imposed  they  would  personally  suffer ; 
some  of  their  illegitimate  luxuries  would 
be  clipped  or  lopped;  they  must  either 
oome  home  to  Vulgarland,  or  part  with  a 
portion  of  their  god.  But  if  instead  thereof 
our  rulers  gradually  proceeded  to  break 
down  for  the  future,  the  mischievous  mo- 
nopoly of  land,  and  modified  the  laws  re- 
garding it,  so  as  to  permit  it  to  descend, 
akeall  other  property,  according  to  the 
unperverted  and  uncorropted  instinct  of 
natural affection,among  a  man's  children, — 
the  operation  would  only  lacerate  the  sen- 
timent of  mischief,  not  its  sensual  suscep- 
tibiUties ;  and  the  aristocrat  would  wil- 
lingly barter  his  descendants*  power  of 
evil,  for  his  own  life  interest  therem.  Were 
the  laws  of  land  reformed, — ^were  property 
emancipated  from  the  rusty  shackles  it 
now  lies  under,-*cou]d  all  men  sell  their 
estates  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  and 
if,  when  they  died  intestate,  their  freehold 
property  as  well  as  chattel,  went  share 
and  share  alike  to  their  children,  we 
■ooD  should  get  rid  of  absenteebm.  Mo- 
derate estates  unincumbered,  would  be 
multiplied;  little  kingdoms  at  a  rack- 
rent,  with  receivers  over  them,  and  the 
owners  afraid  to  come  within  reach  of  the 
ahmft  would  dbappear.^  1%  is  |io$  tlie 


small  proprietors  who  live  abroad.  Some 
of  them  do,  to  be  sure,  misled  by  that 
will-o'-the-wisp— fashion ;  and  there  will 
always  be  some  found  to  play  the  fool,  and 
to  prefer  vice  abroad  to  usefulness  at 
home.  But  the  practice  of  absenteeism, 
and  the  great  drain  of  absenteeism,  is 
caused  by  a  numerically  insignificant  class, 
who  possess  among  them  more  than  a 
third  of  the  freehold  estates  of  the  king- 
dom. 'Tb  they — ^'tis  they  who  do  the  mb- 
chief, — men  to  whom  we  owe  nothing,  as 
peers,  as  citizens,  as  soldiers,  or  in  any 
other  capacity.  They  are  simply  and 
merely  collectors  of  tribute,  absorbents  of 
spoil — open  wounds  in  the  limbs  of  the 
country,  through  which  it^  life-tide  b 
pouring. 

There  are  two  countries  in  Europe  whose 
position  closely  resembles  ours — Hungary 
and  Norway.  The  former  stands  very  much 
in  the  predicament  Ireland  did  after  1 782. 
It  possesses  a  nominally  independant  legis- 
lature, that  is  to  say,  an  assembly  which 
meets  in  the  Hungarian  capital,  votes 
Hungarian  taxes,  and  is  composed  of  Hun- 
garian men.  But,  like  the  unreformed 
parliament  of  Ireland,  it  is  subservient  to 
the  imperial  minister,  because  it  is  essential- 
ly aristocratic.  Metternich  knows,  like  Pitt, 
how  to  warp  and  sap,  and  mar  the  best  pa- 
triotism of  the  nobles,  when  he  gets  them  to 
Vienna ;  for  Hungary,  like  Ireland,  bewaib 
absenteeism.  Her  laws  of  lands  are  feu- 
dal ;  her  estates  are  overgrown ;  and  her 
aristocracy  are  consequently  befooled  and 
corrupted,  by  the  attractions  of  the  impe- 
rial court, — are  alien  in  fashion,  sentiment, 
and  action,  from  the  mass  of  their  country- 
men. The  struggle  of  the  well  wbhers 
of  Hungary,  therefore,  is  at  once  national 
and  democratic  The  popular  leaders  see 
that  anti-Austrianism  is  not  enough ;  that 
there  must  be  also  positive  and  vital  Hun- 
garianbm ;  and  that  to  have  root,  to  have 
power,  to  have  durability,  it  must  catch 
hold  of  the  soil  far  deeper  down,  than  the 
light  and  sandy  strata  of  nobility  and 
gentry.  An  aristocratic  legislature  may 
do  good  and  be  tolerated,  notwithstand- 
ing its  exclusiveness,  in  a  flourishing  and  • 
wholly  independent  country;  but  in  a 
country  that  is  secondary  to  another, — ^in 
a  country  that  has  long  been  subservient 
to  another,-»in  a  country  desirous  of  do- 
mestic liberty,  yet  willing  to  be  exter- 
nally viewed  as  one  with  another, — it  b 
utterly  impossible  to  have  nationality  on 
any  other  than  democratic  principles.  The 
wise  and  good  men  in  Hungary  feel  thb; 
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and  one  of  their  recent  endeavours  has 
been,  to  subject  the  aristocracy  to  an  equal 
share  of  the  national  burdens.  A  few 
men  of  aristocratic  lineage  and  fortune, 
side  with  the  popular  party.  They  have 
risen  superior  to  the  selfishness  and  pre- 
judices  of  anti-national  education ;  they 
see  that  their  order  Is  by  eircumstanoes 
placed  in  a  false  and  untenable  position,— 
a  position  whose  maintainance,  were  it 
possible,  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
redemption  and  prosperity  of  their  natiTe 
land.  They  see  that  the  hereditary  classes 
no  longer  do  the  duty  they  were  appointed 
to  do;  that  abandoning  their  ancestral 
halls  they  have  abdicated  their  claim  to  the 
continuance  of  exclusive  privileges ;  and 
a  potent  spirit  of  relf-reliance  and  self-re- 
dress is  now  forwarning  the  imperial 
court,  that  if  it  desires  to  preserve 
the  fidelity  and  friendship  of  Hungary, 
in  some  way  or  other,  an  end  must  be  put 
to  al>8enteeism ;  for  whatever  be  the  con- 
sequences, or  the  cost  of  the  remedy,  the 
payment  of  foreign  tribute  is  an  evil  not 
to  be  endured. 

And  this  is  the  language  which  Ireland 
must  henceforth  use  towards  England.  If 
you  will  maintain  the  power  and  unity  of 
your  empire,  you  must  give  us  domestic 
liberty,  and  the  use  of  our  own  resources. 
Worse  than  you  have  made  us  by  your 
past  system  of  misrule,  we  cannot  be. 
You  have  been  governing  the  country  on 
anti-Irish  principles  for  six  hundred  years, 
and  every  foreigner  who  comes  here  tells 
you  that  the  physical  condition  of  Ireland 
is  a  disgrace  to  you.  We  ask  not  ibr  an 
account  of  your  unjust  gains, — ^we  ask  not 
restitution  of  that  you  have  forcibly  or 
fraudulently  taken  away  from  us, — ^but  we 
ask,  and  we  will  insist  for  the  future,  that 
you  shall  not  rob  us  of  four  millions  a-year, 
through  the  medium  of  an  aristocracy  who 
were  never  any  use,  or  honour,  or  be- 
nefit to  us,  but  whom  you  have  made  a 
positive  curse.  We  know  our  duty  to  the 
state,  but  the  duty  we  owe  to  country  Is 
higher  than  that  which  we  can  ever  owe 
the  state  ;  and  if  you  will  put  them  wan- 
tonly and  dishonestly  in  opposition,  the 
consequences  be  on  your  head,  not  ours. 
But  we  will  pay  tribute  to  you  no  more. 
You  took  our  lands  from  our  fathers,  and 
gave  them  to  your  sons ;  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  forget.  You  supplanted  the  Irish 
aristocracy,  and  forced  on  us  an  English 
aristocracy;  that  we  are  willine  to  forgive. 
You  promised,  that  under  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture and  eatailfl)  those  whom  yoa 


set  up,  or  their  descendants,  would  be- 
come our  resident  protectors  and  defen* 
ders ;  jonr  own  statute  book  records  tke 
reiterated,  continual,  and  aggravated  vio- 
lation of  that  pledge ;  and  we  tell  yon  now 
your  system  must  be  changed,  utterly  and 
without  delay,  whether  you  will  it  or  no. 
If  you  will  have  enormous  estates  and  en* 
tails  in  Ireland,  you  must  find  out  a  way 
of  making  their  possessors  live  at  home, 
or  you  roust  tax  them  when  they  live 
abroad.  If  you  can  do  neither,  then  3N>u 
must  prepare  gradually  and  progressively 
to  emancipate  land,  from  its  antiquated 
bondage ;  and  when  that  is  done,  absentee- 
ism will  vanish  away,  for  the  cause  will 
be  at  an  end,  and  then  you  may  hope  for 
content  in  Ireland.  Men  of  moderate  for- 
tunes live  at  home;  it  is  those  who  are 
drunk  with  unearned  riches,  that  turn 
vagabonds.  We  will  toil  no  longer,  that 
these  tribute*levier8  may  squander  the 
rents  wrung  from  our  poverty,  in  your 
bloated  and  debauched  capital.  It  is  quite 
bad  enough  to  pay  high  rents  to  worthless 
men ;  it  is  quite  bad  enough  that  half  a 
dozen  aristocrats  in  each  county  In  the 
kingdom,  should  have  the  power  of  throw- 
ing society  into  confusion  aud  anarchy,  by 
the  caprices  of  their  tyranny,  and  abuse  of 
that  poisoned  weapon — the  law  of  Eject- 
ment on  the  Title ;  but  that  under  the 
pretence  of  the  laws  of  landed  property, 
the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  all  law  should 
be  defeated,  and  the  security  of  property 
turned  into  an  engine  of  public  ruin,  is  a 
thing  not  be  endured.  The  land  of  a 
nation  is  the  property  of  a  nation.  Indi- 
viduals, as  owners,  have  no  title — can  have 
no  title,  which  rests  upon  national  beggary 
If  property  in  Ireland  is  to  be  secured,  the 
condition  on  which  it  is  held,  must  be 
changed ;  for  so  sure  as  the  present  system 
is  adhered  to,  that  which  took  place  in 
France  in  1701,  will  happen  here ;  the 
foundations  of  the  great  deep  of  hunger 
and  endurance  will  be  broken  up ;  and  an 
irresistible  uprise  against  all  the  institu 
tions  of  property  will  ineritably  ensue* 

Let  England  beware  how  her  avarice 
provokes  in  Ireland  a  social  war.  Anti- 
property  notions  are  fearfully  contagious. 
England*  possesses  in  her  own  bosom  abun* 
dant  materials  for  such  principles  to  work 
upon.  Is  her  mercantile  condition,  her 
brittle  credit,  her  tottering  load  of  debt, 
her  half  employed  capital,  her  over  ex- 
panded and  now  incontractible  specola- 
tien — are  these  prepared  for  such  a  coa- 
flici  a5  the  first  month  of  a  social  war  is 
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Ireland  would  infallibly  produce  ?  England 
dislikes  political  agitation  in  Ireland,  for 
municipal  and  religious  liberty, — so  much 
80>  that  in  the  hope  of  allaying  its  spirit,  she 
has  occasionallv  conceded  us  certain  gua- 
rantees for  both,  sorely  against  her  will. 
But  these  have  been  little  more  than 
extortions  of  principle, — little  more  than 
abandonments  of  the  theory  of  misgo- 
vernment.  Very  differently  will  England 
be  made  to  feel,  if  her  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  the  system  of  national  ex- 
tortion provokes  a  social  conflict  here. 
She  has  made  wry  faces  at  the  con- 
stitutional physic  we  have  forced  her  to 
gulp;  but  she  knows  not  the  agony  and 
heart-sickness  of  that  most  terrible  of  all 
ilb  that  befall  a  state— «  war  of  the  pau- 
per many,  against  the  gorged  and  glutto- 
nous few.  For  England's  sake — but  still 
more  for  our  own — let  us  pray  that  these 
things  come  not  in  enr  day ;  but  if  they 
are  to  be  averted,  absenteeism  must  be 
stopped  ;  and  we  believe  there  is  no  other 
safe  and  effectual  way  of  doing  that,  than 
by  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  laws  re- 
garding land. 

We  have  seen  how  closely  our  condi- 
tion is  paralleled  in  many  respects  by  that 
of  Hungary,  and  we  are  warned  by  its 
example  how  to  urge  our  own  demands. 
Equally  instructive  is  the  analogy  of  Nor- 
way, and  its  relation  to  Sweden.  The 
crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms  rest  on  the 
same  brow ;  the  court  and  imperial  gov- 
ernment reside  permanently  in  Swed^; 


it  is  the  greater  country  in  population  and 
European  importance;  yet  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  Norway  as  absentees,  and 
what  is  also  rather  important  for  us  to 
knowi  there  are  no  bemift«  How  is 
this  ?  Why  is  this  ?  simply  because 
there  is  no  law  of  entails,  no  iniquity  of 
primogeniture ;  therefore,  there  is  no  beff- 

Siry,  and  no  absenteeism.  Properties  in 
orway  vary  in  size ;  ranks  in  society 
vary  with  property  and  education ;  it  is 
no  Jacobin  or  Benthamite  level  of  vulgar 
and  ignorant  nenury  ;  but  intelligence 
aboundSf  schools  are  universal,  the  theatre 
is  well  supportedt  the  tai^es  are  light,  some 
estates  are  large  and  others  small,  the 
people  are  happy,  and  the  government 
popular ;  there  are  hardly  any  beggars, 
and  no  absentees. 

Let  us  not  then  be  told  by  the  hirelings 
who  pander  to  power  and  station,  that  the 
miseqr  we  deplore  islpcurable;  that  there 
exists  no  remedyi  or  that  i|  is  a  visionary 
one*  The  misery  is  curable,  and  it  shall 
be  eured«  The  remedy  is  simple,  and 
sooner  or  later  it  will  be  adopted.  Its  re- 
sults are  no  matters  of  speculation,  they 
are  matter  of  fact|  incontestible,  undenied, 
what  every  man  can  verify  for  himself  by 
a  little  reading  and  a  little  enquiry. 

It  only  now  remains  to  point  out,  in  de- 
tailf  how  the  great  work  of  Land  Reform 
ma^  be  safely,  and  gradually^  and  consti- 
tutionally b^^0«  But  this  we  have  not 
left  ourselves  ro^m  fort  in  our  present 
number* 
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'Nesth  BQinmer  moont,  when  all  is  hup 

How  tweet  from  some  dssf  woode4  brake 
To  hear,  aboTe  the  stilly  air, 

The  lonely  night-bird's  anthedi  wake  I 
But  sweeter  comes  to  seaman's  ear 
The  rising  breese  he  longs  to  bear. 

Then  blow,  blow— 

Away  we  go. 
The  ripple  In  our  wake  behind. 

The  chasing  cloud, 

A  coo-ing  shroud. 
Blow,  sweet  whid ! 


'Neath  wintry  skies,  when  4fep-toned  hounds 

Virsi  wind  the  rsd  dasf^  tainted  trade, 
Then's  gladness  hi  te  glerleos  sounds 

FMnb  glen  and  meuntain  ethoed  back; 
What  is  it  to  die  ttusie  now 
That's  singing  in  our  clearing  prow  ? 

Then  hlpw,  blewr- 

Awajr  wf  ge^ 
The  white  foam  in  eat  wake  behhidt 

The  driving  eload) 

A  wkisiling  skrend. 
Blow,  roiighwhtdl 
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POEMS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  COLLEGIANS-" 

I. 

YES.  THERE  IS  THE  DWELLING. 

YeSf  there  is  the  dwelling — the  wannth  of  the  year 
Still  lives  in  each  blossom  that  flourishes  here ; 
Yes,  there  is  the  dwelling — ^but  lonely  it  seems. 
As  a  land  in  which  fancy  stalks — silent  in  dreams ; 
The  door*way  that  welcomed  the  guest  to  the  hall. 
The  creepers  that  whispered  along  the  white  wall — 
Each  sweet  of  the  summer  smiles  tenderly  there ; 
But  where  are  the  fingers  that  dressed  them^  oh,  where  ? 

Ah,  true  to  remembrance !   Ah,  true  to  the  thought, 

Deep  hid  in  my  heart,  of  that  love-lighted  spot ! 

Aye,  there  are  the  flower-bordered  paths  where  we  walked, 

And  there  are  the  groves  Vhere  we  listened  and  talked— 

All  lonesomely  blooming  I  I  look,  but  in  vain 

For  a  symbol  of  life  in  the  quiet  domain ; 

The  lawn,  where  the  children  have  gambolled,  is  there, 

But  where  are  the  innocent  faces— .Oh,  where  ? 


Yes,  there  is  the  window  that  looked  to  the  flood, 
But  where  are  the  friends  by  the  casement  that  stood. 
And  told  me  how  sweet  as  he  sunk  to  his  rest 
Was  the  smile  of  the  sun  from  the  clouds  of  the  west ; 
How  bright  on  the  river  his  blushing  light  falls, 
How  spectral  in  distance  those  time-shattered  walls. 
And  the  hearts  that  to  mine  turned  fervently  there. 
And  the  minds  that  to  mine  were  an  echo — Oh,  where  ? 


True !  life  is  but  short  and  possession  unsure, 
Keligion  may  teach  us  that  we  should  endure ; 
But  oh,  there  are  moments  when  feeling  will  speak, 
When  nature  is  mighty  and  reason  is  weak. 
When,  selfishly  sinking,  our  bosoms  will  mourn 
O'er  joys  that  are  gone,  and  can  never  return, 
And  whisper  in  ignorance  fearful  and  drear — 
Where  now  are  tJ^e  days  that  have  left  us  ?  Oh,  where  ? 

May  He  in  whose  keeping  are  sorrow  and  joy. 

The  kindly  to  save,  and  the  just  to  destroy. 

Give  light  to  our  spirits  in  moments  so  dim. 

For  these  are  the  trials  that  turn  us  to  Him. 

There  may  be  a  time  when  the  bosoms  that  here 

Yet  sigh  o'er  the  wrecks  of  the  vanishing  year. 

May  whisper  in  joy  round  the  foot  of  His  throne, 

"  'Twas  well  that  our  dwelling  looked  dreary  and  lone." 
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lU 
FAME. 

Why  hast  thou  lured  me  on,  fond  muse,  to  auit 

The  path  of  plain,  dull  worldly  sense,  ana  be 

A  wanderer  through  the  realms  of  thought  with  thee^ 
While  hearts  that  never  knew  thy  visitings  sweet. 
Cold  souls  that  mock  thy  gentle  melancholy^ 

Win  their  bright  way  up  fortune's  glittering  wheely 

And  we  sit  lingering  here  in  darkness  still, 
Scom'd  by  the  bustling  sons  of  wealth  and  folly. 
Yet  still  thou  whisperest  in  mine  ear,  <<  The  day. 

The  day  may  be  at  hand  when  thou  and  I, 

(This  season  of  expectant  pain  gone  by) 
Shall  tread  to  joy's  bright  porch  a  smiling  way ; 

And  rising,  not  as  once  with  hurried  wing. 

To  purer  skies  aspire,  and  hail  a  lovelier  spring."^ 

III. 
FRIENDSHIP. 

A  Weary  time  hath  past  since  last  we  parted  t 

Thy  gentle  eye  was  iill'd  with  sorrow,  and 

I  did  not  speak,  but  press'd  thy  trembling  hand. 
Even  in  the  time  of  rapture,  broken-hearted. 
I  have  not  seen  thee  since — ^for  thou  art  changed ; 

There  sits  a  coldness  on  thy  lip  and  brow. 

The  look — ^the  tone— the  smile  are  alter'd  now— 
And  all  about,  within  thee,  quite  estranged. 
I  have  not  seen  thee  since— although  perchance 

Among  the  heartless  and  the  vain,  on  me 
All  coldly  courteous  lights  thy  loveless  glance ; 

Yet  art  thou  happier  ?  Oh,  if  such  may  be 
The  love  that  fiiendship  vows — ^give  me  again 
My  heart,  my  days  of  peace,  my  lute,  and  listening  plain  I 

IV. 
ON  LEAVING  LONDON. 

Adieu,  thou  pestilential  air, 

Where  death  and  pain  reside. 
Where  every  brow  is  dark  with  cafe. 

And  every  eye  with  pride ;  ^ 
Where  vapours  change  the  maiden  hue 

Of  winter's  cloudless  moon. 
And  man's  unwinking  eye  may  view 

The  bunung  sun  at  noon. 

And  welcome !  welcome,  O  ye  hillt  I 

Bright  skies  and  varied  pltunl 
A  rushing  joy  my  bosom  fills 

To  see  your  tints  again. 
Here  no  deceitful  ruin  lurks 

Beneath  the  splendid  show, 
But  God  unrolls  his  glorious  if orki 

Aroun4  me  as  I  go. 
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Health  breathes  in  f  very  passing  gale 

That  shakes  my  parted  hair ; 
I  bid  the  western  breetes  hail 

With  laughinff  forehead  bare. 
They  tell  dm  of  my  native  plains^ 

They  whisper  of  my  home, 
And  the  freshening  blood  within  my  veins 

Runs  gaily  whUe  I  roam  t 

Away!  away!  ftdr  Taunton  Dean 

Lies  nearer  to  the  west, 
Now  fast  o*er  Hounslow's  fkdlng  scene 

Night  draws  her  gloomy  vest. 
Now,  while  I  watch  the  tiny  beam 

Shot  from  eadi  beauteous  star, 
I  think  of  Ireland  and  of  him 

Who  reads  their  lore  afhr. 

'Tis  mom,  and  I  am  far  away 

From  London's  smoky  den. 
And  mark  the  light  of  breaking  day 

'Mid  nature's  haunts  again ; 
I  hear  her  hedge-notes  sweetly  trilled, 

Still  hunying  swift  along, 
And«  like  an  organ  newly  filled 

My  bosom  sweUs  with  song. 

For  who  <san  see  the  morning  riiine, 

And  view  those  blushing  skies. 
Nor  think  of  Him  whose  love  divine 

Still  bids  that  sun  arise  ? 
Tis  eve-^and  for  the  noisy  town, 

'^fid  walks  of  silent  green, 
I  turn  to  see  that  sun  go  down 

On  lovely  Taunton  Dean. 

Hiere  gazing  on  the  smiling  West 

I  stay  my  wandering  feet. 
And  gentlest  feelii^  fill  my  breast^ 

And  sweetest  pulses  beat. 
For,  far  bc^rond  that  woodland  scene. 

Beyond  that  grassy  lea, 
I  think  of  aM  thflt  lies  hctw^m 

That  «etti«g  alar  Md  ae! 

Oh  absetf^el  Oat  8ke  deii£h,  d<rth  make 

The  ^friends  yon  tdce  mwre  dear. 
How  sad  were  Vtfe  for  &ehr  «weet  sake, 

Bat  Hope  stays  wttispering  near. 
Still  pointing  to  the  «xQed  heart 

That  heavenly-promised  shore. 
Where  friends  sfaaJl  meet '''  no  more  to  part, 

To  mitt^  tears  no  more.^ 


**''»*"»''"»^W*«*^*»^^><iHr*-'%a»^ 
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Ulick  Blake  was  the  only  ton  of  a  wi- 
dowed mother,  whose  fond  boast  was,  that 
she  belonged  to  the  most  aristocratic  fkmily 
in  the  most  aristocratic  of  the  Irish  coun- 
ties; and  who,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
had  chosen  his  father  for  her  guard,  guide 
and  protector,  on  the  strength  of  his  being 
reputed  the  best  shot,  the  hardest  goer, 
(that  is  drinker,)  and  the  greatest  intriguer 
in  the  province  which  had  the  honor  and 
credit  of  giving  him  birth.  Love  was  to 
her  literally  the  laudanum  which  flattered 
ber  imagination,  while  it  sent  her  reeling 
into  the  arms  of  a  debauchee^  and  intro- 
duced her  to  a  home,  whose  dank  and 
dreary  aspect  divested  him  at  once  of  his 
onnipotence,  and  prepared  her  in  some 
degree  fbr  the  long  course  of  shifting  and 
disreputable  poverty,  which  terminated  in 
sendmg  her  helpmate  to  a  wretched  and 
unregarded  grave,  and  lef^  her^  with  a 
weakened  intellect,  a  scanty  pittance,  and 
one  child,  on  whom  she  doated — and  did 
her  best  to  ruin.  She  had  great  friends, 
^tis  true,  but  she  was  poor,  and  poverty 
was  a  vice  which  in  their  category  of  crime 
was  unpardonable ;  and  without  a  single 
particle  of  prudence  in  her  own  disposition, 
and  the  pride  of  birth  rankling  at  her 
heart,  she  lived  on  from  hand  to  mouth, 
as  she  best  might,  still  hoping  that  some 
fortunate  event  would  bring  to  her  the  re- 

fards  of  her  kindred,  and  wondering  in 
er  secret  soul  why  they  were  detained  so 
long. 

It  may  be  well  supposed,  nnder  such  a 
directress,  what  her  son's  course  of 
training  must  have  been.  In  tttith^  he 
was  the  wildest  colt  in  the  country ;  eat 
and  drank  when  and  where  it  pleased 
heaven,  learned  a  lesson  sometimes  from 
Father  Mat  O'Hagan,  sometimes  fVom 
Phil  Derg  the  schoolmaster^  and  some- 
times from  the  more  inviting  lips  of  Eve- 
leen  Murta ;  but,  as  these  latter  consisted 
principally  in  light  leadings  from  the  bio- 
graphy of  celebrated  Irish  banditti,  or  the 
baHads  of  bye-gone  days,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  they  added  much  to^  his 
wtoA  of  prudencei  whatever  they  might 
have  done  to  that  of  his  imagination. 

And  yet)  after  all,  hewasnotsebadashe 
■lighl  have  been  ander  snch  dirifUew  tni- 
^ott,    Wbether  ft  was  )iu^  the  lecoHev* 


tien  of  his  father*s  death-bed,  with  all  its 
dismal  attendants  of  a  late  remorse,  and 
sorrow  sinking  into  despair  and  uttering 
its  accents;  or  whether  his  mother's 
constant  directions  to  remember  the 
blood  that  ran  in  his  veins ;  or  whether 
nature  had  given  to  him  the  gifts  of  a  good 
heart,  and  a  spirit  that  recoiled  from  mean- 
ness and  evil, — it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
although  all  allowed  him  to  be  wild,  no 
one  accused  him  of  being  wicked :  and 
while  he  unhesitatingly  laid  man  and  beast 
under  contribution  when  he  required  it, 
he  contrived  never  to  let  the  service  go 
nnrequited.  He  borrowed  a  gun  off  hand, 
and  never  stopt  short  in  asking  for  the 
shot  pouch  and  powder  horn  to  boot ;  but 
then  a  leash  of  wild  fowl  were  always  sure 
to  accompany  their  return  ;  and  if  no  one 
scrupled  less  to  push  a  valuable  horse  at 
a  desperate  leap,  so,  in  return  for  the 
risk,  no  one  lent  himself  more  heartily  to 
any  piece  of  service  its  owner  required  of 
him,  or  with  a  kinder  manner  took  from 
such  service  its  obligatory  character. 
Every  one  knew,  loved,  and  pitied  him ; 
and  he  thus  found  himself  upon  the  verge 
of  manhood,  without  inheritance— ^sincehu 
mother's  pittance  died  with  her;  er  with- 
out the  means  of  either  developing  his  ca- 
pacity, or  directing  his  mind  to  any  one 
branch  of  study,  or  any  single  source 
which  might  hereafter  rescue  him  from 
poverty,  idleness,  and  their  wretched  con- 
comitants. 

About  this  period,  a  young  English  gen- 
tlemaa  of  the  name  of  Elton,  and  his  sister, 
stopt  at  the  inn  of  the  village^  which  stood 
scarcely  a  stone's  cast  from  his  mother's 
cottage.  He  had  been  travelling  on  a 
tour  of  pleasure  and  health-seeking,  and 
on  resting  at  the  village  for  the  night, 
(bund  himself  next  morning  not  sufiiciently 
well  to  proceed.  A  day  or  two  of  ease, 
however,  had  set  him  up  again ;  but  as 
the  neighbourhood  was  inviting,  he  lingered 
on,  and,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  had 
in  his  wanderings  occasionally  crossed 
Ulick  Blake.  With  a  good  deal  of  na- 
tnral  pride,  but  very  little  conventional 
egotism,  Ulick,  in  his  nixing  widi  men, 
seldom  h>oked  berond  those  impressaoas 
tiiat  result  from  unpube;  and  when  he 
leMMd  from  the  lamHerd  of  tht  iwi^  that 
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'<  the  delicate  gentleman**  was  a  8traiiger» 
and  had  no  real  knowledge  of  the  many 
beauties  which  the  neighbourhood  con- 
tained, his  first  thought  was  that  he  could 
add  to  the  young  man's  pleasure  by  ac- 
companying him,  and  pointing  out  the 
beauties  best  worth  seeing,  and  his  second 
was  to  proffer  his  services  through  Mick 
Nelligan,  the  hostofthe  auberge,  and  who, 
in  making  his  proflTer,  gratuitously  backed 
it  by  an  honest  eulogy  of  the  many  excel- 
lent qualities  possessed  by  his  friend,  with 
«ome  few  annexed,  which  were  thrown  in 
as  a  make  weight  at  hazard,  without  any 
absolute  certainty  of  their  existence. 

All  this  led  to  an  acquaintance,  and  ac- 
qtnintance  gradually  ripened  into  inti- 
macy, and  this  intimacy  formed  an  impor- 
tant era  in  the  life  of  Ulick,  inasmuch  as 
it  brought  him  into  collision  with  cultira- 
tion  of  intellect,  and  led  him  to  begin  that 
gradual  course  of  self  examination,  from 
which  springs  resolve  in  youth  and  repent- 
ance in  age — and  which  is  to  both  stages  of 
existence  at  once  necessary  and  salutary. 
His  new  friend  was  a  man  of  three  or  four 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  gathered 
the  usual  quantity  of  information  at  col- 
lege, and  whose  mind,  without  being  either 
brilliant  or  profound,  was  immeasureably 
better  furnished  than  Uiick's.  This  the 
latter  admitted  with  a  self-reproach  and 
consciousness  of  degradation,  for  which 
there  was  no  necessity,  since  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  being  other  than  he  was, 
and  the  very  depth  of  his  humiliation  of 
feeling  was  but  a  sign  and  signal  of  the 
existence  within  of  a  spirit,  that  deserved 
a  better  fate  than  to  be  left  unrefreshed 
and  unchastened  by  the  kindly  waters 
which  Knowfedge  discharges  from  her 
godlike  fount,  it  was  evident  that  the 
day  would  come — that  the  soil  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  it — and  there  was  some- 
thing at  once  grateful  and  interesting  in 
the  spirit  of  utter  gratitude,  with  which 
the  uneducated,  but  energetic  lad  acknow- 
ledged his  obligation  to  his  new  friends, 
for  having  awakened  him  to  a  sense  of  the 
superior  delights  which  were  already  within 
his  contemplation,  and  accepted  the  occa- 
sional aid  of  books,  and  the  means  of  pro- 
fiting by  them,  with  which  they  supplied 
him. 

To  them  he  was  a  study.  They  had  no 
idea  of  such  a  character  as  his — ^with  its 
Tuggedness  of  surface,  and  the  graceful 
amenities  hid  beneath  it— its  hasty  im- 
pulses and  rapid  conclusions— its  struggles 
to  oyeroome  the  shaoUes  of  an  igaorMoei 


which  cribbed  and  cabined  natural  and 
almost  intuitive  taste  for  the  beautiful  and 
the  good;  and  when,  after  directing 
them  to  some  point  of  scenery,  whose 
charms  lie  felt  and  they  explained  and 
analyzed,  never  did  ingenuousness  take  a 
more  naive  form,  or  create  greater  wonder 
at  the  simplicity  which  broke  into  8elf-re« 
proach  at  its  own  inability. 

The  visit  of  the  strangers  extended  from 
days  to  weeks ;  they  arrived  in  July,  and 
September  saw  them  preparing  to  depart, 
not  without  pressing  their  friend  to  accom- 
pany them  to  England,  and  receiving  from 
him  the  candid  avowal,  that  until  he  had 
conquered  Ignorance,  all  other  objects 
must  be  unthought  of,  and  that  henceforth 
Pleasure  must  become  the  handmaid  of 
Knowledge,  in  order  that  hereafter  she 
might  hope  to  become  her  companion* 

They  parted  with  friendly  feelings  on  all 
sides,  and  their  departure  saw  Ulick  Blake 
in  some  degree  a  changed  man.  Henee- 
forth  he  borrowed  books  not  horses ;  the 
gun  and  theanglewere  used  more  sparingly, 
and  looked  up  to  with  less  devotion  as  a 
means  of  killing  the  hours ;  and  although 
his  spirit  was  too  flexible  to  resist  flattery, 
which  whispered  into  his  willing  ear  the 
tidings  that  unless  he  went,  there  would 
be  no  sport  at  the  Patron,  no  spirit  at  the 
ball ;  still  the  allurement  was  temporary, 
and  he  returned  to  his  studies,  such  and 
so  desultory  as  necessity  made  them,  with 
a  keener  relish  and  a  firmer  determina* 
tion. 

Thus  time  ran  on  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
montlis,  by  the  end  of  which  he  had  con- 
quered some  of  the  difficulties  of  science, 
and  entered,  if  not  into  the  sweet  and  fa- 
voured haunts  of  literature,  at  least  as  far 
as  a  strong  purpose  and  determined,  though 
somewhat  ill-directed  energies,  enabled 
him  to  go;  and  as  knowledge,  and  the 
consciousness  of  power  springing  from  it^ 
increased,  so  did  his  desires  to  emerge 
from  the  obscurity  that  surrounded  him, 
and  to  give  himself  a  fair  chance  of  suc- 
cess, by  entering  upon  that  busy  and  bust- 
ling world,  into  which  hope  whispers,  that 
to  gain  footing  is  to  find  fortune.    Alas  I 

After  many  a  consultation  with  his 
mother,  and  many  an  anxious  intemsl 
of  thought  by  himself,  it  was  finally  re- 
solved that  he  should  proceed  to  London, 
where  many  of  his  noble  relatives  lived 
— all  of  them  apparently  with  the  means 
of  forwarding  his  views  and  interests;  and 
some  of  them,  who  from  high  official  em* 
ploynaentsi  might  b«  supposed  competent 
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at  (mce  to  enter  him  upon  the  path  that 
leads  to  promotion  and  honour.  There 
were  his  friends,  the  Eltons,  too,  with 
whom  he  had  kept  np  a  constant  corres* 
pondence,  and  from  whom  he  was  sure  of 
a  cordial  reception.  He  had  advertised 
them  of  his  intentions,  and  they,  in  return^ 
had  stated  their  approral  of  them ;  and, 
although  latteHj  the  letters  of  the  brother 
were  less  Arequent  and  punctual,  still  when 
they  did  come  they  were  as  cordial  and 
affectiotiate  as  erer,  while  their  kifre- 
quency  tras  covered  by  apologies  so  sin-* 
cefe,  that  remonstrance  Was  impossible, 
and  fitult  unnecessary. 

The  day  of  departure  arnvedi  and  Ulick 
left  home  with  a  sorrowful  heart  and  a 
strong  purpose,  and  whirled  into  the  great 
mart  where  Industry  guides  Fortune,  with 
all  those  busy  hopes  knocking  al  his  heart 
which  have  lured  thousands  before  him, 
*'  some  to  prosper,  some  to  fal],'*^-some  to 
grasp  the  golden  tripod  on  which  success 
reposes, — and  all  to  find,  or  feign,  that 
happiness  and  wealth'are  convertibleterms. 

His  first  visit  the  morning  after  his  arri- 
val was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  his 
friend  Elton.  He  had  not  yet  left  his 
room,  although  the  hour  was  lopg  past 
noon,  and  to  the  anxious  enquiries  of  Ulick 
after  hb  health,  his  sister  replied  with  he- 
sitation and  some  embarrassment,  as  he 
thought,  that  it  was  fiot  illness  that  made 
him  indolent ;  but — love  of  society — ^late 
hours — ^in  fact,  pleasure  had  as  usual,  in 
London,  turned  night  into  day,  and  day 
into  night,  and  her  brother  was  paying  the 
usual  penalty  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  Ulick,  too  much  a 
novice  to  dip  deeper  than  the  surface  for 
information,  was  satisfied.  To  say  truth, 
he  was  more  occupied  contrasting  in  his 
own  mind  the  appearance  of  the  fair  speaker 
now,  with  what  it  was  when  he  last  saw  her, 
than  In  giving  any  minute  attention  to  her 
explanatory  apology  for  her  brother's  ab* 
sence  and  luxurious  habits.  When  he  had 
parted  from  hef  in  Ireland  she  was  a  child 
-^a  girl — she  Was  now  a  woman,  for 
monUis  with  her  sex  effect  changes  Which 
with  his  are  the  growth  of  years ;  and  his 
late  course  of  thought  and  study  had  so 
far  refined  and  elevated  his  mind,  as  to 
enable  him  properly  to  appreciate  the 
daints  Of  his  nmcy  or  judgment,  when  pre- 
sented to  his  eye  and  heart.  And  imon 
both  he  felt  that  the  young  lady  befbi^e 
him  had  no  slender  claims,  since  to  her 
taste,  \h  a  great  degree,  he  owed  the  se- 
lection of  ms  stcfdies,  and  to  her  thought- 
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ful  kindness  he  was  indebted  for  the  means 
of  prosecuting  them.  The  periodical  packet 
of  welUchosen  books  was,  against  all  his 
grateful  remonstrance,  still  sent  to  him, 
and  with  it  came  the  suggestions,  in  her 
fiiir  and  fairy  characters,  which  gave  an 
added  zest  to  the  subject,  and  to  him  who 
received  them,proved  at  onceastimulus  and 
a  reward.  Ulick  was  as  yet  too  young  to 
the  world  to  chain  his  tongue,  or  fashion 
his  looks  after  its  standard  of  conventional 
hypocrisy ;  what  he  felt  deeply  he  expressed 
strongly,  and  there  was  an  utter  abandon- 
ment id  the  way  in  which  he  poured  forth 
his  thanks— his  gratitude — his  pleasure,  at 
meeting  her  again,  which  Fanny  Elton 
would  have  been  more  or  less  than  wo- 
man not  to  have  fblt  as  a  grateful  compli- 
ment, and  a  satisfactory  return  for  the 
trouble  which  she  had  confessedly  taken. 
dhe  felt,  moreover,  that  the  very  improve- 
ment so  visible  in  the  manner  of  the  ardent 
young  man,  who,  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
anxious  gesticulation,  profiered  to  her  his 
thanks  with  all  the  extravagance  of  na- 
tional hyperbole,  was  in  some  degree  her 
own  handiwork ;  and  she  further  felt  the 
pardonable  vanity  of  having  first  selected  a 
proper  subject,  and  now  in  looking  upon 
the  perfection  to  which'  it  had  advanced. 

<<  Changed  I  am,  indeed,  my  dear  Miss 
Elton,''  he  said,  as  she  incidentally  and 
jestingly  alluded  to  himself;  *'  changed  I 
am,  indeed,  and  I  do  not  forget  to  whose 
kindness,  the  more  disinterested  because 
it  was  lavished  on  one  so  worthless,  I  owe 
it,  that  I  am  less  unworthy  of  your  regard 
than  when  we  first  met." 

*'  Nay,  Mr.  Blake,  this  is  sadly  over- 
rating my  exertions." 

<<  No,  indeed,  it  is  not.  You  found  me^ 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  a  worthless  va- 
gabond, without  a  purpose,  or  almost  the 
desire  to  form  a  manly  or  reasonable  one  ; 
and  although  I  am  still  far,  very  far  from 
being  able  to  do  honour  to  your  good 
opinion,  I  still  feel  that  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  an  imperishable  benefit,  since 
you  have  tescued  me  firom  the  temptation 
to  continue  a  worthless  career,  in  present- 
ing me  with  a  noble  motive  for  becoming 
a  changed  man,  and  condescending  to 
point  out  a  path  by  which  that  change 
might  be  effected." 

<«  Nay,  if  you  flatter  me  thus^ 

*<  But  I  do  not  flatter  you  at  all ;  for 
flattery  is  to  my  new  view  a  vice  which  is 
not  less  a  vice  because  it  is  fV^eely  prac- 
tised, and  KghtTy  thought  of.  Flatter  you! 
Impossible.    I  hate  the  word;  believe  mCi 
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too  much  to  be  guilty  of  the  error.  A 
flatterer  of  men  is  a  fool  for  his  pains^  be- 
cause he  could  more  easily  influence  either 
their  fears  or  their  friendship,  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  an  independent  and  fearless 
spirit ;  and  a  flatterer  of  your  sex  is  a  still 
greater  fool  than  the  other,  because  he 
wantonly  sets  up  an  obstacle  to  his  own 
happiness,  and  insists  on  your  looking  at 
your  own  perfections  through  a  lalse  and 
diitorted  medium.  Much  as  I  am  your 
debtor,  and  impossible  as  I  feel  the  pay- 
ment of  my  debt  to  be,  I  should  despise 
myself  were  I  to  utter  a  single  statement 
which  I  did  not  deeply  and  truly  feel.'' 

<<  Well,  at  all  events,  your  gratitude  is 
misplaced,  since  I  was  but  the  agent  of  my 
brother — and  here  he  comes  to  answer  for 
himself." 

There  was  warmth  and  cordiality  in 
Elton's  reception  of  his  young  friend ;  and 
yet,  after  the  first  flush  of  question  and 
answer  was  over,  Ulick  could  not  fail  to 
observe  that  his  friend's  appearance  had 
by  no  means  progressed  in  the  same  ratio 
as  that  of  his  sister.  His  colour,  always 
delicate,  had  faded  into  almost  lividity; 
and  worse  than  that,  the  lines  of  his 
countenance  were  haggard,  hard,  and 
writhen,  while  his  manner,  formeriy  so 
quiet  and  calm,  was  excited,  apprehen- 
sive, and  nervous.  Indeed,  all  this  was  so 
apparent,  and  so  great  was  his  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  so,  that  he  entered  on  the 
subject  himself,  laughingly  remarking,  as 
he  sat  before  the  glass  and  sipped  a  cup 
of  chocolate,  apparently  witliout  relish, 
that  those  who  followed  in  the  wake  of 
fashion,  must  be  content  to  pay  the  penal- 
ties of  hollow  cheeks  and  diminished  ap- 
petites for  the  privilege. 

**  And  is  the  privilege  so  great  as  to  be 
worth  so  high  a  price  ?  Do  you  find  it  so, 
Charles  r  asked  Ulick. 

**  One  must  jump  with  the  world,  my 
dear  friend ;  and  as  to  the  privileges  of 
fashion,  you  will  judge  of  their  value  in 
good  time.  In  the  mean  time  you  will 
dine  here  at  seven,  and  excuse  me  leaving 
you  now.  Isabella  expects  me,"  he  said 
to  his  sister,  in  explanation ;  **  1  prombed 
punctually  to  be  with  her  at  one,  in  order 
to  meet  that  artist  friend  of  hers,  and  pro- 
nounce upon  her  portrait,  and  'tis  now 
past  the  hour,  and  Sir  Jasper  will  be  out 
of  all  temper." 

"  Yes,  he  is  old-fiashioned  enough  to 
think  punctuality  a  virtue,  and  she,  dear 
girl,  deserves,  in  all  that  interests  her,  that 
it  should  boQQm^  fOt" 


Her  brother  laughed  and  coloured. 
*^  You  are  very  right,  Emily,"  he  said ; 
*^  you  do  her  no  more  than  justice ;  would 
to  heaven  I  were  more  worthy  of  her,  or— 
but  n'in^partet  I  shall  grow  sedate  and  pru- 
dent all  in  good  time ;  matrimony  will  reeal 
my  spirit  to  its  proper  natural  level,  and  I 
shall  sink  down  from  my  present  elevation 
into  a  gentle  and  gentlemanlike  specimen 
of  uxorious  avarice.  In  the  mean  time, 
farewell,  till  seven." 

His  sister  sighed  as  he  left  the  room» 
and  looked  after  him  with  a  gaze  which 
puzzled  Ulick,  accustomed  as  he  had  been 
hitherto  to  witness  the  proud  and  satisfied 
regards  with  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  look  upon  him — regards,  in  truth,  so 
proud  and  affectionate,  as  to  have  create 
a  sort  of  envy  in  the  breast  of  the  young 
observer.  It  seemed  as  though  Miss  Elton 
perceived  what  was  passing  through  his 
thought. 

**  You  find  my  brother  changed  some« 
what,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Blake  ?" 

**  He  is  thinner  and  paler  than  when  we 
last  met,  I  think ;  but  his  spuits  are  better 
and  more  buoyant,  b  he  as  great  a  stu- 
dent as  ever  r" 

**  Why — no ;  his  present  companions 
and  frien — I  mean  associates,  are  not 
among  those  who  pay  much  attention  to 
literature ;  but  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
of  them  yourself  this  evening,  as  I  un- 
derstand a  party  of  his  present  intimates 
dine  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
right  in  hinting  to  you  that  their  habits 
are  such  as — such  as  do  not  lead  to  regu- 
larity of  life,  or  punctuality  of  time.  They 
are  men  of  high  fashion,  to  be  sure,  and 
as  they  are,  it  is  perhaps  the  more  neces- 
sary that  you  should  be  warned  before- 
hand of  them,  that  you  will  meet  men 
who  love  more  wine  than  is  consistent 
with  perfect  sobriety,  and  devote  many  an 
hour  to  play — deep  play  I  fear,  which  I 
hope  you  will  hereafter  agree  with  me 
might  be  much  more  profitably  spent^-^t 
least  to  some  of  their  number." 

"But  they  are  men  of  honour  and  worth. 
Miss  Elton,  or  your  brother  would  not 
consort  with  them  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  they  are,  I  hope  they  are ; 
but  you  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  lax  mora- 
lity is  no  bar  to  success,  with  those  who 
violate  its  rules  under  the  sanction  of  a 
fashionable  phraseology.  Frank  is  not 
fitted  either  by  nature  or  constitution  for 
the  habits  in  which  he  at  present  indulges, 
and  my  hope  is,  to  speak  sincerelyi  that 
the  love  which  I  know  he  feel*  for  my  dear 
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Mend,  Isabella  Wafton,  will  enable  him, 
and  soon  I  trust,  to  break  those  trammels 
into  which  I  once  hoped  he  could  not  fall." 

Ulick  took  his  leave,  to  return  at  seven, 
pondering  as  he  walked  on  the  heightened 
beauty  of  the  sister,  and  the  changed  ap- 
pearance of  the  brother,  about  whom  there 
was  quite  sufficient  to  mystify  one  to 
whom  the  development  of  the  passions  and 
their  various  transitions  were  as  yet  a 
sealed  book.  Her  hints,  however,  were 
not  lost  on  him ;  and  although  diffident  in 
his  own  powers  of  persuasion  or  observa- 
tion, he  was  determined  to  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  allay  the  evident  and  serious 
anxiety  of  his  beautiful  benefactress,  by  a 
use  of  both — if  he  saw  that  his  doing  so 
was  necessary  or  could  be  beneficial.  In 
the  free  and  easy  sort  of  rambling  life 
which  he  had  formerly  led,  he  had  mixed 
with  many  men  and  various  dispositions, 
and  his  own  sense  told  him,  that  though 
fiuhion  may  throw  a  gloss  round  passion, 
it  cannot  change  its  nature,  and  that,  whe- 
ther exhibited  by  the  peer  or  the  peasant, 
the  same  motives  will  lead  to  the  same  re- 
sults— modified  by  circumstance,  but  in 
consequence  the  same. 

Turning  thence  to  a  consideration  of 
his  own  private  affairs,  he  saw  that  neither 
his  means  nor  interests  warranted  him  in 
loss  of  time,  even  if  his  ardent  tempera- 
ment submitted  to  suspense,  and  he  there- 
fore resolved  at  once  to  commence  that 
search  after  independence,  which  had 
brought  him  into  the  centre  of  civilization 
from  the  far  west.  This  resolution  taken, 
was  not  likely  to  remain  without  fruit,  and 
three  of  the  clock  accordingly,  saw  him 
seated  in  the  antechamber  of  the  Lord 
Loflbury,  his  nearest  blood  relation, 
waiting,  not  without  a  natural  trepidation, 
for  an  audience  of  one  whom  rank  and 
wealth  invested  with  ten-fold  interest,  ap- 
proaching to  awe  in  the  aspirant  for  his 
favour  and  patronage. 

After  a  long  delay,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  the  nobleman,  and,  if  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  a  good  deal  re- 
lieved of  his  embarrassment  on  perceiving 
the  sort  of  person  in  whose  presence  he 
stood.  He  was  a  diminutive  creature,  with 
a  shifting  gait,  a  particularly  bald  head, 
and  that  nondescript  sort  of  countenance 
which  may  pass  muster  with  the  world  for 
being  indicative  of  tenderness  of  temper,  or 
quicknessof  parts,  just  as  sarcasm  or  friend- 
Miip  tenders  it  the  benefit  of  a  description. 
Heierkedhis  head  forward  as  Ulick  bowed, 
ud  at  once  entered  upon  business  in  asharp 


shrill  tone,  that  partook  much  of  irritabi- 
lity, and  very  little  of  either  cordiality  or 
respect 

«Mr.  Blake,  I  think?  One  of  the 
Blakes  of  Castle  Blake,  I  suppose." 

'<  No,  my  lord,  I  am  the  son  of  the 
late  Ulick  Blake  of  Ballimany.'* 

"  Oh  I  ah  I  I  remember.  Your  fkther 
drank  himself  to  death  after  ruining  his 
property.  He  married  a  relation  of  my 
family — a  connexion  at  least.  Ah  I  jCBt 
she  was  a  pretty  girl,  but  a  damned  fooL 
Well  I  is  she  dead  too  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord,  she  is  yet  living,  and> 
thank  heaven,  likely  to  live*'* 

*'  Ah !  well !  and  so  you  are  the  son  of 
this  precious  couple,  are  you  ?*' 

"  I  have  said  so,  my  lord." 

^<  Um  I  ah  I  and  pray  what  brings  yoa 
to  London  ?*' 

"  My  hopes  and  my  poverty,  my  lord." 

'<  Good  I  I  thought  so.  Harke'e,  sir» 
you  come  to  me  to  look  for  interest  and 
patronage,  and  all  that ;  is  it  not  so  ?  Am 
I  not  right?" 

"Perfectly  right,  my  lord;  that  is  at 
once  my  business  and  my  expectation." 

"  Then  I  have  none  to  give,  young 
man,  that*s  my  answer;  you  have  no 
claims  on  me — none  whatever — none  that 
I  recognise.  Your  father  was  a  spendthrift, 
or  he  might  have  left  you  wherewithal  to 
keep  buckle  and  tongue  together,  at  least. 
I  am  busy ;  good  day.  Yet  um  I  ah !  stay. 
Do  you  understand  chemistry  ?*' 

«  No." 

^*  You  are  a  Hebrew  scholar,  then — all 
Irishmen  are  scholars  in  their  own  estima- 
tion." 

"  I  am  not  one  among  them ;  I  know 
nothing  of  Hebrew." 

"  Good !  nothing  of  Hebrew  I  Well, 
you  have  studied  political  economy,  at 
least." 

*•  Not  a  page  of  it,  my  lord." 

"  Not  a  page  of  it !  not  a  page !  And, 
in  the  name  of  heaven,  young  man,  what 
the  devil  do  you  know  ?" 

Ulick's  gorge  rose  and  his  cheek  flushed. 
He  replied  with  temper,  however,  to  the 
unmannerly  taunt 

*<  Since  you  are  or  profess  yourself  to 
be  without  interest  to  forward  my  views, 
mv  lord,  it  must  be  useless  to  say  with 
what  particular  branches  of  knowledge  I 
am  familiar." 

«  Oh,  you  arc  offended,  are  you  ?" 

**  I  confess  I  expected  courtesy  from 
your  rank,  and  civility  for  the  sake  of  our 
connexion ;  and  I  own  that  your  lordship 
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has  done  much  to  dissipate  the  illusion. 
Offended  1  am  not— except  it  may  be  with 
my  own  simplicity,  in  the  idle  imagination 
that  my  necessities  might  claim  for  me  an 
indulgentreeeptionyifnotanactivesupport.** 

He  left  Uie  room  and  the  house,  <<  The 
heartless  old  scoundrel,**  were  his  first 
thoughU,  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  aristo* 
cratic  mansion ; "  and  yet  let  me  be  patient; 
all  men  are  not  like  him,  and  my  next 
trial  may  smooth  over  the  complacency 
which  his  insolence  has  ruffled.  Let  me 
think.  Who  next  ?  Sir  Maurice  O'Neal, 
PaU  Mall— and  where  is  Pall  Mall  ?  Tis 
not  yet  four  o'clock — 111  call  on  him.  If 
I  am  to  suffer  further  mortification,  the 
sooner  the  trial  is  over  the  better." 

He  was  admitted  at  once  to  an  audience 
of  Sir  Maurice  O'Neal;  a  portly  Irish- 
man, with  a  broad  face,  a  brogue,  and  a 
perpetual  smile,  which  seemed  to  have 
mantled  so  long  on  his  countenance  as  to 
have  taken  possession  for  good.  UHck  in- 
troduced himself,  and  stated  his  views  in 
waiting  on  him.  Sir  Maurice  was  an 
under-secretary  in  an  influential  depart- 
ment* 

«  My  dear  Mr.  Ulick  Blake,"  said  the 
Baronet,  seizing  his  hand  and  pressing  it 
fervently,  "  I  am  most  happy  to  make 
your  acauaintance.  You  are  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  our  countrymen,  sir,  and  so  hke 
your  dear  father,  as  to  set  your  mother's 
good  faith  beyond  all  question.    Did  he 


ever  tell  you  of  our  adventures  in  the 
mountains  of ** 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Maurice,  but 
my  father  died  when  I  was  only  four  years 
old." 

<*  Only  four!  poor  child — what  a  pity  ! 
He  was  a  fine  fellow ;  killed  right  ana  left. 
I  have  seen  him  do  it  fifty  times,  I  have, 
indeed— I  have,  upon  my  honour.  Some- 
what fond  of  a  frolic,  vou  understand,  but 
a  prime  fellow  over  a  batch  of  Burgundy, 
and  made  a  capital  Irish  stew.  Weil,  and 
so  you  are  come  to  London  to  make  your 
fortune— damned  bad  place — much  easier 
to  get  rid  of  one.  But  let  me  see ;  what*a 
to  be  done  ?  As  to  myself,  you  know,  I 
haven't  an  inch  of  patronage,  not  the  dis- 
posal of  a  dustman  s  place ;  nothing  what- 
ever in  my  eift ;  all  closed,  bespoke — gone 
to  the  devilin  fact  ages  ago,  and  for  ages 
to  come.  But  who  knows  what  may  t)e 
done  I  Look  in  on  me  again,  in  a  month 
or  two,  and  you  must  dine  with  roe  some 
day  or  other.  Poor  Ulick's  son  I  Agad  I 
you  are  a  fine  young  fellow,  and  must  suc- 
ceed. I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to 
you,  but  this  infernal  office  does  demand 
such  time,  that  I  have  scarcely  a  moment 
to  mvself.  However,  be  sure  to  give  me  a 
call  before  you  leave  town,  won't  you? 
Here  Sampson,  Jackson,  you,  sir, — ^por- 
ter, open  tne  door." 

Was  this  encouragement  ?  Ulick  tried 
to  think  so. 


cHirrtB  II. 


At  seven  o'clock  Ulick  arrived  at  his 
ft'iend's  house,  and  found  a  party  assem- 
bled in  the  drawing«room.  It  was  a  gen- 
tleman's party,  and  Miss  Elton  was  absent. 
There  were  seven  or  eight  in  all — fashion- 
able in  dress,  some  of  them  fbppishly  so, 
and  with  the  dashing  off-hand  manner 
which  is  said  to  constitute  the  man  of 
societv,  or  him,  at  least,  who  wishes  to  be 
thought  so.  They  all  seemed  td  be  known 
to  each  other,  and  af\er  the  first  intro* 
ductory  salutations,  Ulick,  from  his  utter 
ignorance  of  their  topics  of  conversation, 
as  well  as  of  the  speakers  themselves,  sat 
silent,  and  was,  therefore,  betterenabled  to 
commence  the  course  of  observation  which 
he  proposed  to  himself. 

'rhere  are  few  societies,  be  they  ever  so 
small,  that  have  not  their  *<  lion,*  and  this 
Was  not  an  exception.    Chapman  did  this, 


Chapman  did  that — Chapman's  opinion 
seemed  to  be  the  guide  and  arbiter  of  the 
assembly;  and  whether  the  conversation 
ran  on  a  race  horse  or  a  novel,  a  point  of 
history  or  a  point  of  beauty,  the  Acropolis 
or  Crockford's,  every  person  who  spoke 
on  the  matter  seemed  to  pin  his  fkitn  on 
the  infallible  Mr.  Chapman.  Even  Elton 
himself,  who,  according  to  Ulick's  recol- 
lection,wassomewhat  opinionative,  and  cer- 
tainly inclined  to  contest  the  mental 
superiority  of  others,  seemed  to  have  suc- 
cumbed in  this  instance,  and  to  be  disposed 
to  admit  to  the  full  the  superioritv  of  the 
absent  individual,  and  even,  as  the  hour 
advanced,  to  become  fidgetty  and  uneasy 
lest  he  or  his  guests  should  be  disappointed 
of  the  pleasure  of  his  society. 

At  length  his  well-known  knock  was 
beard--^r  even  his  knock,  it  seemed,  had 
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H  character  of  its  own,  and  the  gentleman 
himself  entered.  The  perfection,  whether 
of  men  or  things,  which  we  enjoy  through 
tike  anticipatory  eneomiums  of  others, 
seldom,  in  reality,  comes  up  to  the  por- 
trait which  our  imagination  forms  of  them, 
and  yet  in  this  particular  instance  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  seemed  the  nearest 
to  truth.  He  was  a  tall,  sbgularly  hand- 
some man,  with  features  fashioned  afler 
Ae  most  classical  model,  and  yet,  in  their 
bland  and  benevolent  expression,  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  seventy  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  characteristic  of  It.  A  high 
forehead,  verv  dark  eyes,  and  a  Roman 
nose,  were  relieved  and  softened  by  the 
beau^  of  the  mouth,  which,  when  at  rest, 
gave  a  character  of  quietude  and  repose  to 
the  whole  countenance,  and  whose  smile 
was  very  bscinating.  His  form,  too,  was 
graceful  and  well-proportionec^  and  his 
aress  was  the  very  perfection  of  simplicity 
and  good  taste,  put  on,  apparently,  without 
effort  or  effect,  but  every  article  so  hap- 
pily chosen  and  arranged,  that  you  were 
inclined  to  acknowledge  on  looking  at  it» 
that  there  may  be  talent  evinced  even  in 
putting  on  a  coat  or  adjusting  a  neck-tie. 
Ilis  manner  was  full  of  high  bred  courtesy : 
no  striving  after  effect-*-no  attempt  to  lead 
in  conversation  or  dictate  a  subject — an 
excellent  listener  as  well  as  a  correct 
speaker — ^in  truth,  before  the  dessert  was 
laid  on  the  table,  Ulick  not  only  ceased 
to  wonder  at  his  supremacy,  but  had,  in 
bb  own  way,  become  a  worshipper.  Indeed 
to  himsalf  Chapman  was  particularly  atten- 
tive, and  after  tbeir  first  introduction^  the 
ease  and  grace  with  which  he  had  thrown 
off  the  stranger  and  glided  into  the  pleasant 
acquaintance,  could  not  fail  to  be  biffhiy 
agreeable  to  one  so  new  to  the  worla,  in 
irhich,  for  the  first  time,  be  now  foond 
himself. 

<«Yoa  are  young  in  our  overgrown 
worid,  Mr.  Blake,*'  ho  wild, «;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  us  who  are  familiarized  to  its 
paths,  to  make  them  as  smooth  to  vou  as 
possible*  If  YOU  will  favour  me  with  your 
company  to  breakfast  at  ten  to-morrow,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  give  you  my  estimate  of 
ks  value  ami  my  account  of  its  ways.** 

Ulick  promised,  and  the  evening  pro- 
ceeded* The  wine  passed  f^el^  and  fear- 
Ittsly,  none  seeming  to  shun  it»  and  all 
gmmailj  bending  to  its  influence,  until 
mirth  had  proceeded  almost  to  licence,  and 
midnieht  had  long  since  struck.  Gradu- 
aUgTf  denjt  some  of  the  guests  dropped  off, 
vm  tttece  Ktnidned  qT  thQ  oiAgij^  f9xtf 


only  two,  exclusive  of  Ulick  and  Chap** 
man. 

The  others  were  "honest  George  Gower,** 
as  his  friends  called  him,  a  man  of  forty  or 
upwards,  very  round  in  the  waist  and  red 
in  the  face,  and  Captain  Marksom,  who 
wore  stays,  lisped,  and  had  a  hardness,  not 
to  say  impenetrability  of  feature,  which 
was  invulnerable. 

On  these  Elton  pressed  more  wine,  and 
they  in  return  pressed  him  to  visit  Vining's* 
<*  We  shall  be  in  excellent  spirits,"  said 
the  Captain,  "and  you,  Elton,  have  aloQg^ 
arrear  of  revenge  to  take,  so  let  us  be  off 
at  once.  You  come  of  course.  Chapman? 
What  say  you,  Mr.  Blake,  will  ^ou  maka 
one  amongst  us  ?  Has  size  ace  its  chanms 
for  you  ?*'     Ulick  at  once  consented. 

"  But  you  do  not  perha{ls  comprehend 
the  character  of  the  house  wego  to  }**  sug-* 
gested  Chapman. 

"Perfectly,"  was  Ulick's  reply, « I  have 
nothing  to  learn  on  that  head.  I  should 
have  been  a  dull  listener  all  the  evening 
were  I  obliged  to  plead  ignorance  now; 
but  as  I  never  baulked  a  frolic  in  my  own 
country,  pray  do  not  ask  me  to  begin  in 
yours." 

"  Certainly  not,  if  it  is  your  wish.** 

Elton,  however,  took  him  aside — "Ulick 
Bhike,''  be  saidi  **  this  is  an  unfit  excur- 
sion for  you." 

"  And  why  for  me,  Frank  ?" 

"Because  it  is  a  house  of  play.--a 
house-— 

"  I  understand  its  character ;  but  if  vou 
would  dissuade  me,  why  go  yourself?* 

"Oh!  I  have  been  there  beifoce**' 

"  An  excellent  reason  for  staying  away> 
Frank,  but  an  ill  one  for  continuing  to  go. 
However,  if  I  don't  like  my  entertainment 
I  need  not  repeat  my  visit,  you  know.  So, 
as  your  friends  wait,  don't  let  ns  detain 
them.'' 

They  sallied  forth  accordingly,  and  the 
transition  from  the  dark  and  silent  streets 
into  the  magnifieent  suite  of  rooms  of 
Messrs.  Vining  and  C0.9  was  the  work  of 
a  few  minutes. 

It  was  Ulick's  first  vbit,  and  he  was 
struck,  as  every  novice  must  be,  with  the 
aspect  of  the  place.  Every  thing  was 
superb'— 'exquisitely  furnished  apartments 
thev  were-*in  which  a  sideboard,  glittering 
with  plate,  and  loaded  with  sumptuous 
viands,  and  the  most  costly  and  tempting 
wines  and  liqueurs^  was  very  conspicuous* 
Amidst  all  its  gorgeousness,  however^ 
there  was  an  air  of  commercial  bustle  about 
I  tbe  occupaiit0  aad  their  avocations^  wbidi 
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formed  a  strong  and  curious  contrast  to 
the  scene  itself.  It  was  evident  at  a  glance, 
that  if  pleasure  was  the  ostensible  cause  of 
the  crowd  being  there,  other  motives  were 
at  work  as  well.  Around  the  many  tables 
sate  or  stood  the  same  persons,  actuated  by 
the  same  feelings  and  passions  that  have 
been  so  often  described  and  so  well  Hope, 
hate,  joy,  horror,  despair,  remorse— each 
bad  its  representative,  from  him  whom  a 
fortunate  cast  enabled  to  sweep  handsfuU 
of  gold  into  his  cap,  down  to  him,  the 
miserable  wretch,  who,  afler  staking  and 
losing  his  last  half-crown,  had  turned  from 
the  table  with  all  the  sickening  recollec- 
tions of  home  and  its  many  miseries. 

Perhaps  the  only  unmoved  person'in  the 
room  was  Chapman,  at  least  to  Ulick  it 
seemed  so.  He  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  manners  of  the  place, 
and  on  very  familiar  terms  with  the  more 
respectable  class  of  its  guests.  His  infor- 
mation, too,  upon  the  art  in  which  the  ma- 
jority was  occupied,  seemed  unusually 
correct,  and  the  frequent  appeals  to  his 
judgment  on  disputed  points,  proved  that 
Its  correctness  was  acknowledged. 

**  Will  you  not  try  your  fortune  ?"  he 
said  to  Ulick,  as  he  stood  looking  on  at 
the  rouge  etnoir  table  at  which  Elton  was 
now  engaged,  staking  desperately  high, 
and  with  his  whole  soul  engrossed  in  the 
play ;  **  the  game  is  one  of  easy  attain- 
ment and  if  you  are  unprovided  with  cash, 
my  purse  b  heartily  at  your  service.  Ex- 
cuse me.** 

**  You  are  very  good,  but  I  must  resist 
the  temptation  to-night  Do  you  never 
play  yourself?*' 

"  Occasionally,  but  merely  for  exeite- 
ment,  not  for  profit ;  not  that  I  am  indis- 
posed to  win,"  he  added  laughing,  <<  that 
is,  when  I  can,  but  I  do  not  feel  *  in  the 
vein'  to-night,  and  as  it  costs  me  nothing 
to  resist,  therefore  I  do  so  successfully." 

*« Chapman,  what  gold  have  you?" 
shouted  Elton  from  his  place  at  the  table. 

"  Um  !  not  much.  What  d'ye  you  re- 
quire.'* 

"All — what  have  you.  All,"  was  the 
reply. 

Chapman  handed  him  his  pocket  book, 
afler  looking  over  its  contents,  desiring 
him  at  the  same  time  to  use  it  cautiously. 

"  Since  you  will  not  play,  Mr.  Blake," 
he  said,  "  turn  up  this  way  and  let  us  taste 
Mr.  Vining's  celebrated  maraschino  :  the 
claret  is  cold  on  my  stomach,  and  its  re- 
putation is  high  here  as  a  cordial  and  re- 
storative; I  am  sure  it  is  often  needed,  if 


one  were  to  judge  by  some  of  the  faces 
we  see  around  us." 

The  liqueur  was  tasted  and  praised,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  Ulick  turned  to  go 
again  to  the  table,  when  Elton  came  from 
it,  and  afler  filling  a  huge  bumper  of  plain 
brandy,  swallowed  it  hastily,  and  declared 
his  readiness  to  go  home. 

"What,"  said  Chapman,  "you  have 
finished  your  game  ?  then  Til  trouble  yovL 
for  ray  pocket  book." 

"True,  true — where  is  it?  Where? 
Oh,  I  have  it,  here  it  is,  and  as  usual- 
empty.  Chapman,  ha,  ha !" 

There  was  no  mirth  in  the  laugh,  at 
least  Ulick  thought  so.  Chapman  pocketed 
the  book  without  remark,  afler  tearing  a 
blank  leaf  and  procuring  Elton's  signature 
to  whatever  he  had  written  on  iL  They 
then  lefl  the  house  and  proceeded  home. 

Precisely  at  ten  the  next  morning,  Ulick 
was  seated  at  Chapman's  breakfast  table, 
the  service  of  which  was  in  strict  keeping 
with  the  well-known  taste  of  the  owner; 
The  chamber  itself  was  a  study.  Articles 
ofvirtH  were  there  of  rarest  excellence 
and  most  extravagant  price ;  costly  paint* 
ings,  warm  and  glowing  in  subject,  but  ex- 
quisite of  their  kind;  the  best  editions  of 
the  best  books,  with  all  those  contrivances 
for  the  easy  enjoyment  of  them  in  study, 
for  which  those  who  wish  to  read  luxu- 
riously are  so  much  indebted  to  modem 
professors  in  the  art  of  cabinet  architec- 
ture. 

"  More  punctual  than  I  had  looked  for," 
was  Chapman's  salutation ;  "  a  London 
night,  and  such  ours  realli/  was,  isabad 
introduction  to  an  early  morning." 

"  And  yet  I  find  you  up  ?" 

"  Oh,  hours  ago,  but  I  am  used  to  it'* 

"  And  I  shall  become  so,"  said  Ulick, 
laughing,  «<  all  in  good  time." 

"  What,  you  find  it  pleasant,  do  you?*' 

"Particularly  so,  to  own  the  truth; — 
who  could  do  otherwise  ?  wit,  wine,  and  a 
wind  up  with  the  agreeable  excitement  of 
a  game,  at  which  fortune  stands  tiptoe, 
ready  to  dispense  her  favours  on  the  turn 
of  a  die  or  the  colour  of  a  card.  To  speak 
my  mind  freely,  I  know  nothing  that  would 
stop  me  in  such  a  career,  but  the  want  of 
means  to  indulge  it" 

"  A  lucky  stroke  of  fortune  might  bring 
you  that,"  said  Chapman  carelessly. 

"  Very  true.  By  the  way,  I  am  afraid 
our  friend  Elton  has  as  yet  missed  that 
lucky  stroke.'' 

"  He !  Pho  I  he  plays  like  a  fool,  witlH 
out  judgment  pr  discretion.   No  nun  over 
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yet  made  money,  by  neglecting  to  learn 
the  very  first  rules  by  Tirhich  it  is  to  be 
gathered.  He  is  a  clever  fellow  enough 
in  some  things — ^no  man  quotes  Euripides 
more  accurately,  or  gives  a  happier  ver- 
sion of  an  ode  of  Horace,  but  he  must  yet 
*  put  more  money  in  his  purse*  and  spend 
it  too,  ere  he  learns  to  live  among  men  as 
bis  present  inclination  leads  him  to  do. 
He  has,  at  the  worst,  however,  a  reserve 
fund  in  the  fortune  of  his  future  bride, 
which  will  clear  his  losses  and  give  bim 
spirit  to  try  his  hand  again  ;  that  is,  if  he 
can  get  it.     Do  you  read  Voltaire  ?'* 

"  I  can't  say  I  have  the  inclination.  I 
have  heard  so  many  objections  started  to 
his  principles." 

**  And  by  whom  ?  those  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  perpetuating  old  abuses,  or  want 
the  spirit  to  set  about  correcting  new  ones. 
Take  my  advice  and  judge  for  yourself;  I 
have  done  so  always,  and  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  the  result.  Were  the  witty 
Frenchman  a  whit  less  honest,  the  hypo- 
crites of  society  would  have  long  since  de- 
clared for  his  creed;  but  the  truth  of  his 
sarcasm  is  the  barb  that  makes  it  stick, 
and  the  justice  of  his  attacks  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  outcry  against  them." 

To  all  this  Ulick,  if  he  had  an  answer 
to  give,  gave  it  not,  but  rather  encouraged 
the  free  flow  of  Chapman's  conversation, 
who,  like  all  clever  speakers,  was  by  no 
means  averse  to  display  his  talent,  and  like 
all  vain  men,  took  the  silence  of  his  auditor 
for  wonder  at  his  powers.  He  therefore 
wandered  on  from  subject  to  subject, 
stating  his  convictions,  commenting  on 
those  of  others,  opening  the  very  depths 
and  recesses  of  his  mind,  as  it  were  un- 
consciously, with  the  fearlessness  of  one 
who  wishes  to  astonish  by  the  variety  of 
his  knowledge,  and  convert  the  listener 
into  the  disciple  by  the  plausibility,  if  not 
the  truth  of  his  arguments.  Whether  he 
succeeded  or  not  we  shall  see. 


From  Chapman's  chambers  Ulick  pro- 
ceeded to  Elton's  house.  <<  He  was  gone 
into  the  city,"  the  servant  said,  <*  but  Miss 
Elton  was  at  home."  She  received  him 
kindly,  but  a  little  coldly  he  thought. 

*'  I  expected  to  have  seen  you  in  the 
drawing-room  last  night,  Mr.  Blake,*'  she 
said. 

**  And  you  will  forgive  me  not  appearing 
there,  when  you  learn  that  I  understood  I 
was  by  no  means  to  venture  there.  I  as- 
sure you  I  was  not  so  intoxicated  by  either 
the  wit  or  wine  of  my  companions,  though 
both  good  in  their  way,  as  not  to  have 
flown  to  your  presence,  as  the  more  profit- 
able as  well  as  pleasurable  occupation." 

'<  Thank  you  for  the  compliment.  How 
liked  you  your  party?" 

"  Very  well.'' 

**  And  their  pursuits  ?  My  brother  left 
home  late  last  night ;  but  perhaps  this  is 
not  fair?* 

'« Perfectly;  I  was  not  forbidden  to 
speak.  We  went  flrom  this  house  to  one 
of  play,  where  your  brother  both  risked 
and  lost  much  money — an  occurrence  by 
no  means  unusual  with  him.  This  latter 
circumstance  I  learned  from  Mr.  Chapman, 
with  whom  I  have  just  now  breakfasted, 
and  about  whose  principles  and  practice  I 
have  formed  my  own  notions.'' 

"  You  think  him" — 

*'  A  very  clever  fellow.  Miss  Elton,  and 
that  sometimes  signifies  an  unprincipled 
rogue  as  well  as  it  does  a  talented  man.  I 
find  he  is  intimate  at  Sir  Jasper  Walton's, 
is  he  not?" 

'*Yes,  Frank  introduced  him.  Hark  I 
that  is  Isabella's  knock.  You  will  have 
the  goodness  to  stay  and  be  introduced  to 
her?" 

The  young  lady  entered.  She  was  a 
beautiful  girl  of  eighteen — but  I  must  in- 
troduce her  to  my  readers  in  another  chap- 
ter. 
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^THE   TBUE   OBIGINALy     CONFIBHKD. 


"THE    TRUE    ORIGINAL,"*    CONFIRMED. 


Amongst  the  few  genuine  poets  who  tuf- 
fered  in  the  general,  and  generally  just* 
neglect  of  the  less  recent  literature  of 
Germany,  Frederick  Spee  of  the  Palati- 
nate, has  been  pre-eminently  unfortunate. 
Born  at  Keyserwerd  in  1591,  and  cut  off 
at  Cologn  in  1635,  by  a  premature  death, 
in  the  vigour  of  his  Acuities,  his  works 
are  almost  the  only  stage  in  those  flat  and 
barren  centuries,  where  the  literary  tra- 
veller may  expect  any  spiritual  refresh- 
ment. Between  the  original  insipidity  which 
had  flourished  in  those  parts,  since  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  French  insipidity 
that  prevailed  till  near  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth, they  are  an  oasis  of  living  springs  and 
fruitful  verdure — of  sap  and  bloom  and  roost 
balmy  odours — the  very  poetry  of  the 
desert.  Yet  in  Koch's  compendium  of  the 
literary  history  of  Germany,  Frederick 
Spee  has  no  place ;  neither  does  the  Herr 
Jorden  notice  him  in  his  lexicon,  nor  any 
of  his  continuators ;  though  they  distin- 
guish many  a  vapid  rhymester  with  meet 
edifying  circumstantiality.  Was  this  owing 
to  the  misfortune  of  the  man,  or  to  the 
fault  of  the  Jesuit  ?  However  that  be,  we 
are  certainly  indebted  for  our  acquaintanee 
with  Spee,  and  he,  for  the  reviviscen^  of 
his  faded  fame,  to  the  superior  taste  of 
Schlegel,  or  to  his  greater  liberality. 

Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  Speeds 
poetry  were  published  at  Coloigii  in  a  duo- 
decimo volume,  under  the  allegorical  title  of 
'<  Trutz-Nachtigall,"— the  little  book  being 
Als  in  Japan  welt  entlegea 

Dacbte  dieser  Gottes  Mann^ 
A  lie  waren  ibm  entgegen 

Fielen  ihn  mit  Worten  an/ 
Wind  iind  Wetter,  Meer  nnd  Wellen 

Mabltens  ibm  vor  Augen  dar, 
Redten  viel  von  UngefUllen, 
Von  Oewitter  und  Gefabr. 
Schweigct,  scbweiget  vom  Gewitter, 
Acb  von  Winden  scbweiget  still : 
Nie  nocb  wabrer  Held  nocn  Ritter 

Achtet  solcber  Klnderspiel. 
Lasset  Wind  and  Wetter  blasen ; 

FJamm  der  Lieb  vom  Blasen  wftchst. 
Lasset  Meer  und  Wellen  rasen ; 
Wellen  gebn  zum  Himmel  nftchst. 

Ey  docb  lasset  ab  von  Scberzen« 
Scbrecket  micb  mit  Keiner  Noth  | 

Nocb  Soldaf,  nocb  Mards  berien, 
Furcbten  immer  Kraut  and  Liotb: 


SO  namedt  as  the  prefiftce  naively  informs 
uSi  "  because  in  emulation,  or  in  despite* 
of  all  nightingales  it  sings  sweetly  and 
lovelilyi  and  right  poetically  moreover,  so 
as  that  without  any  presumption  it  may 
claim  a  bearing  in  a  company  of  the  best 
classics  of  the  Latin  or  of  any  other  lan- 
guage." How  abundantly  this  innocent 
conceit  is  justified,  you  must  read  the  vo- 
lume to  understand.  A  romantic  spirit  of 
devotion,  exquisitely  alive  to  every  charm 
of  budding  and  blooming  nature,  folding 
them  in  the  warmth  of  its  own  enUiusiatm, 
melting  them  into  a  religious  harmony, 
and  moulding  them  into  the  most  delicate 
combinations  of  melodious  rhyme,  is  the 
characteristic  of  his  writings.  With  the 
general  merits  or  particular  beauties  of 
these  compositions,  we  do  not>  however, 
intend,  at  present*  to  occupy  our  readers^ 
attention,  any  farther  than  as  they  may 
be  incidentally  exemplified  in  a  pair  of 
extracts,  whioh  we  adduce  only  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  Spec's  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  Spain.  The  bearing 
of  this  fact,  when  established,  will  appear 
in  the  sequel.  An  anecdote  of  Saint 
Francis  Xavier's  life  is  the  subject  of  the 
poem  from  which  our  first  extract  is 
choseur  We  shall  attempt  a  translation  of 
the  five  opening  stanzas.  It  will  need  bat 
a  glance  to  perceive  how  perfectly  thej 
are  conceived  in  the  character,  and  ex« 

Jressed  in  the  metrical  form*  of  the  Spanish 
lomaooev— 

At  this  msn  of  God  rsfieolsd 

Ou  hit  call  to  far  Japan, 
^A11  bifl  weeping  friends  objected. 

All  decried  tbe  holy  plan. 
Wind  and  weather,  sea  md  billowt, 

These  thty  pictared  to  bi%  ofea, 
Much  they  spoke  of  watery  pillows. 

Sunken  rocks  and  scowling  skies. 

Wind  and  tempest,  vain  endeavour. 

Silence,  silence,  friends,  I  pray; 
No  true  knigbt  or  hero  ever 

Heeded  such  ignoble  play. 
Speak  no  more  of  stormy  dirges  ; 

Oji  their  wings  lovers  flame  shall  fly. 
Speak  no  more  of  ocean  surges ; 

They  shall  heave  me  toward  tbe  sky. 
Ah  !  desist  the  childish  prattle, 

Seek  not  my  resolve  to  quell ; 
Meanest  soldiers  in  the  battle 

Yield  not  to  so  weak  a  spell. 


Vide  VoL  I,  page  189. 
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8pie88  und  Pfeil  und  Uosse  Degfiu, 

Rohr,  Pistol  und  Bttcliseiisp^Sy 
Macht  Soldaten  mehr  verwegen* 

Und  rie  lockt  zum  EbrenpreU. 

Lasset  nur  ihr  Horner  wetsen 

Wind  und  Wetter  ungesttlm. 
Lasst  die  brummend  Wellen  Bchwteen 

Und  die  Tromroen  icblagen  um. 
Nord  und  Saden.  Ost  und  Westen 

Kftmpfen  lasst  auf  salzero  Feld ; 
]Nie  wirds  dem  an  Rub  gebresten. 

War  nur  Fried  im  Herzen  bfilt. 

Wer  wills  aber  Meer  nicbt  wageo, 

Ueber  tausend  Wftsser  wil4> 
Dem  es  mit  dem  Pfeil  und  Bogen 

Nocb  viel  tausend  Sealen  gilt? 
Wem  will  graosen  fUr  den  Winden* 

Fttrcbten  ibre  HUgel  nass, 
Der  nur  Seelen  denkt  zu  Anden, 

Seelen  scb  n  obn  alle  Maaas  f 

The  other  extract,  which  we  ftubjoiBi 
contains  an  example,  in  the  ^<  Garden 
Starlet/'  and  similar  examples  are  not  rare 
through  the  volume,  of  a  most  favorite 
metaphor  of  the  Spanish  poets,-— cma  so 
nnmercifully  bandied,  indeed^  as  to  pro- 
voke at  length  the  sympathy  of  the  ipuni- 
table  Quevedo,  who  rescued  it»  it  m^r  b^ 

Da  gnnt  es  lieblicb  blicken, 

Oab  aucb  so  sibsen  Ruidi, 
Bin  Kranksn  mdgta  erquidiea 

So  iSg  in  letzten  Zug* 
£in  LfStlein  Und  vpn  Atbem 

Rabrt  an  das  Blamelein : 
Da  scbwebtSy  als  an  ein  fWten 

Gebundenea  YdgaleiB. 

Auf  seinem  Stiel  to  mfitUg 

Sicb  wand  es  bin  and  ber, 
80  sftftig  and  so  bltftig, 

Ala  mUr  der  Todt  nocb  far. 
O  Blarolein  scbdn  obn  MasssOf 

Weil  bist  in  deiner  Zier 
Von  dir  will  nu  nicbt  l^s^ 

JBis  zu  dem  Abend  schieZi 

£j  wer  mag  aus  dann  apredien 

Dein  Scb6n.und  Lieblicbkei^ 
An  dir  weiss  kein  Oebrecben, 

Bist  voUor  ZierUcbkeit. 
Ja  Salomon  dar  mftchtig. 

War  nie  so  scbon  bekleidL 
Wann  scbon  er  leucbtet  prScntig 

In  Pomp  und  Herrlicbkeit. 

Um  dicb  die  Blenlein  bnuainsa, 

Und  Honig  sammeln  ein, 
Zu  saugen  tie  da  koromen 

Die  weicbe  Wftnglein  dein. 

•  Of  this  satire,  hi  wbicb  tbo  excesaive  immry  of  the  Marinist,  and  the  fitf-fetcbed  affectatfon  of 
the  Ooiigorist,  are  so  admirably  parodied,  tiie  foUoifiDf  passage  may  be  quoted  to  our  purpose  t 
Flor  que  cantas,  flor  que  bosks,  Dulce  g^gnerojpor  que  ? 

Ytienespoffadttol  Dfan^  Caatsf  KiMnfllsts, 

£1  band,  para  qua  alSel,  Lyia  da  pbuM  foUat^ 

CoDtsasononisoaaSBls*,  Silra  alada,  y  elegante, 

Le  madrusu,  y  4sSM^  Q«s  ♦»  «  '»^  cope^« 

DIgssmd,       '         ^  Utm§of,9tc.p^ 


Spear  and  sword,  and  barbed  arrowy 
Pistols,  guns,  and  lei^den  rain. 

Give  tbem  rather  heart  and  manow. 
Glory's  deatbksa  meed  to  gain. 

Sharpen  then  your  piercing  edges. 

Winds  and  stormy,  and  rage  and  roar ; 
Bursting  billows,  ocean  sledges. 

Break  in  tbunder  on  the  sbore. 
All  ve  winds,  from  all  your  dwellings. 

Wrestle  on  the  brinv  plain  ; 
Hearts  at  rest,  your  wildest  veilings 

Seek  to  scare  or  shake,— in  vain. 

Thousand  leagues  of  stormy  water 

Stay  not  bim  whom  lust  of  gold 
Vma  on  to  rob  and  slaughter, 

Lands  unmeasured,  tribes  untold. 
And  shall  be,  too  dainty,  shiver, 

In  some  Zephj^r's  humid  breath. 
Whose  bigb  aim  is  to  deliver 

Priceless  souls  from  sin  and  death  f 

presumed,  from  all  ulterior  service  by  hb 
**  Ode  to  a  Linnet."*  The  poem  to  whicb 
this  extract  belongs  is  inscribed :  '<  Con- 
terfey  des  Mensohlichen  Lebens."  The 
subject  of  the  five  stanzas  which  we  give, 
as  our  accompanying  version,  however  de«> 
fective,  will  shew,  is  a  fresh  blown  rose* 


Its  glances  were  so  tender. 

So  odorous  its  breath. 
It  would  restore  a  patient 

From  out  the  jaws  of  death* 
As  swayed  the  pretty  flowret 

Beneath  a  Zephyr's  winff, 
It;  seemed  a  birdie  fiMtened 

Unto  a  silken  string. 

Upon  its  stem  so  gaily. 

It  fluttered  to  and  tro, 
As  though  ita  Uoomy  Iresbsess 

Cold  death  should  never  know. 
O  peerlett  gem  of  morning. 

In  beauty*s  vest  arrayed. 
Why  must  thy  hues  ana  odours 

Before  the  evening  lade? 

Tbyloveliness  entrancing 

What  language  may  pourtrav^-* 
Undimmed,  as  yet,  thy  splendour 

By  shadow  of  deeav  ! 
Vq,  Solomon  in  bis  ^rloiry 

Was  never  robed  like  tbee, 
Even  when  be  shone  most.gorgeous 

In  pomp  and  mijesty. 

The  honey  bees  come  sucking 
The  nectar  of  thy  cheek, 

And,  circling,  hum  the  rapture 
Tbe  creaturea  may  not  speak  1 
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Die  Menschenlcind  im  gleicben 

Mit  Lust  dich  scbauen  an. 
All  Schdnbeit  muss  dir  weioheni 

Spricht  warlicb  jedermann. 

Wolan  niagst  nun  stolziren 

Du  Garten  S(ternelein. 
Muset  endlicb  docb  verlieren 

All  dein  geHU-bten  5chein  : 
Bicb  bald  nun  wirat  entr&rben  ; 

Gestalt  will  reisen  ab. 
I^ocb  bent  wirst  mQssen  sterben. 

Denk  zeitlicb  nur  zum  Grab. 

These  extracts  from  the  "  Trutz-Nacb- 
tigair  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that 
Spee  was  well  versed  in  that  literature, 
whose  spirit,  forms,  and  familiar  images 
he  has  so  happily  appropriated ;  and  may 
thus  prepare  the  mind  of  this  incredulous 
age  for  the  due  appreciation  ofa  discovery, 
which,  if  abruptly  introduced,  might,  like 
other  important  truths,  be  overlooked  or 
slighted  for  its  very  evidence.  To  German 
patience,  however,  if  to  no  nobler  quality 
of  the  German  mind,  be  the  credit  of  this 
discovery,  from  the  outset,  awarded  !  We, 
indeed,  for  whom  it  has  been  reserved  to 
publish  "  the  true  originar  of  the  Groves 
of  Blarney,  from  the  long  buried  Spanish 
of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  were  and  are  pre- 
pared, time  and  the  hour  permitting, 
to  confirm  its  authenticity  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  Still  we  should 
not  have  declined  such  illustrations  as 
contemporary  research  might  furnish, — 
but  none  was  offered !  There  was  a  seeming 
of  strange  indifference  to  the  matter  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  does  not 
appear  that  even  in  Spain,  the  country 
more  immediately  concerned,  there  has 
been  any  noise  about  it ;  or,  if  so,  it  has 
been  drowned  in  the  undying  rumours  of 
that  everlasting  warfare.  While  Germany, 
a  comparatively  neutral  power,  has  distin- 
guished herself  by  the  discovery  of  a  proof, 
almost  as  honourable  to  her  literary  cha- 
racter, as  our  own  providential  discovery 
of  the  original. 

The  journal  in  which  this  discovery  is 
announced*  does  not  state  wbetlier  it  was 
purely  accidental,  or  the  result  of  sys- 
tematic investigation.  But  we  fancy  it 
was  the  latter !  Our  idea  of  the  nameless 
<<  learned  friend''  borders,  we  confess,  on 
superstition ; — those  German  literati  see  so 
much  farther  into  things  than  others.  A  pe- 
rusal of  the  «  Trutz-Nachtigair  suggested, 
we  have  no  doubt,aj9rtort,to  this  noon-day 
dreamer,  the  hcU  which  only  that  it  was 

*  m$tarM^99(Mi^muitr^  puftUabcd  at  Ba- 
tislK^ 


While  men,  more  bigbly  gifced, 

Look  on  tbee  and  confess. 
That  language  was  not  given 

Sucb  rapture  to  express. 

Ay,  pride  thyself  one  moment, 

Tbou  tiny  garden  star ! 
The  glorv  of  tb^  shining 

One  other  quick  shall  mar. 
Thy  bues  are  doomed  to  wither, 

Thy  fullness  to  consume, 
This  very  day  tbou  diest,^ 

Think  timely  of  the  tomb  ! 

proved  to  us  the  other  wcn/^  we  might  have 
overlooked  for  ever,  of  Spec's  acquaintance 
with  the  Spanish.  That  fact  involved  the 
possibility  that  he  might  have  translated 
some  Spanish  works  subsequently  de- 
stroyed,— for  instance,  during  the  thirty 
years'  war.  That  possibility,  conceived  in 
the  pure  reason,  raised  a  question  from 
the  depths  of  his  imagination,  whether 
some  of  these  translations  may  not  be  stiU 
extant,  though  lost.  The  doubt,  thus 
awakened,  the  Baconian  philosophy  alone 
could  satisfy.  Tons  of  lumber  were  lifted, 
—clouds  of  dust  swallowed,  and  science 
achieved  another  triumph  I  Thus  Gassendi 
(was  it  ?)  weighed  the  air, — Steele  (honest 
Tom)  thus  invented  his  submarine  illumi- 
nation,— Friars  Bacon  and  Luther,  Doctor 
Faustus  and  the  Devil,  thus  wrought  gun- 
powder, printing,  and  the  glorious  reforma- 
tion between  them.  All  this,  however,  we 
must  reluctantly  confess,  may  he  but  a 
theory :  the  naked  fact  is  as  follows  : — 

^<  In  a  rare  edition,"  so  writes  our  au- 
thority, «  of  Frederick  Spec's  *  Giildenes 
Tugent-Buch,'  published  in  1666, — in  an 
appendix,"  (which  we  believe  to  have  been 
only  bound  up,  but  not  printed,  with  the 
volume,  though  of  the  same  date  and 
doubtless  of  the  same  author,)  <<  a  learned 
friend  has  discovered  a  poem  headed  *  Die 
Blarniewalder,'  which,  although  not  stated 
to  be  a  translation,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  has  been  translated  from  some  copy 
of  that  curious  old  Spanish  romance^ 
lately  published  at  Dublin,  in  a  new  journal 
called  The  Citizen,  (Der  Burger).  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  it  even  in  the  Spa- 
nbh ;  but  in  Spec's  version,  what  with  its 
freer  scope  and  his  Rhenish  provincialisms^ 
it  is  the  very  devil !  (der  wahre  Teofd  !) 
Such  as  it  is,  however,  we  usher  it  to  the 
world." 

That  the  *<  Blarniewalder,"  whidi  we 
shall  now  present  to  our  readers,  from  the 
**  Historisch-Poetische  Blatter,"  is  a  trans* 
lation  from  Manuel's  Spanish,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  indeed,  as  the  Critic  truly 
ftatest    Our  own  openiog  oltemAmh 
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although  suggested  to  ourselves  only  by 
the  discovery  in  question,  must,  as  we 
have  designed  them,  spread  conviction  on 
that  score,  even  in  minds  that  may  never 
feast  on  our  all-sufficing  treasure.  How  far 
the  original  or  the  translation,  even  admit- 
ting the  specified  abatements  in  their  fullest 
extent,  may  merit  the  character  of  ob- 
scurity, is  a  question  of  graver  moment. 
More  historical  criticism  than  has  been 
yet  expended  on  the  subject,  maybe  needed 
to  place  it  in  a  clear  and  consistent  light 


DIE  BLARN1BWAKLDRE.  BIN  BOMAN. 

jymrd^dit^ekrw,  P.  Fbidbricum  Spbb, 
Friestem^der  GeselUchafi  Jetu, 
I. 
Die  Blarniewalder 
So  grAn  susseben, 
Ber  Bach  so  hell,  der 
Nicht  gar  bleibt  stehen^— 
Die  FelsenklUften 
Vfo  Blamen  dQfcen 
Urn  zu  beraiucben 
Die  hfibschen  Feen ! 
£s  gibt  kein  Ort 
Wo  blQhn  wie  dort 
Die  Nelken,  Tulpen, 
Und  so  fort ; 
Aach  niche  die  Rose 
A\k%  weichen  Moose, 
Der  Welt  Heb&ugeln 
Noch  aufhort 
II. 
Das  Fiftulein  Jeffem 
Soil  hier  verwalten : 
Weder  dringen  tiefer  in 
Kriegsanstalten 
Noch  Frieden  ktoipfen 
Mit  hdheren  Scbwuugen 
Ist  irgend  einem 
Sonst  gelangen ! 
Doch  als  der  Teofel, 
Der  Cromwell  hiess, 
Rings  nm  ihr  Bergschloss 
Sich  niederliess, 
Und  Schefelkageln 
Dagegen  stiess, 
Die  Ueldin  sank 
Scbier  vom  Gestank. 

II. 
Liegt  in  die  Nuhe 
£in  Graft  wobl  enge ; 
Wer  hineinspfthe 
Macht  ja  Luftsprttnge  f 
Tausend  geile  Katzen, 
Dachsenhauf  dazwischen. 
Muss  er  horen  schwatzen, 
Weil  sie  heimlich  tischen ! 
Viel  Fisch  bewohnet 
Ein  See  herbei, 
Der  Aal,  Blutegel, 
Kurz— allerlei ; 
Und  Buchen  wachen 
Dem  Floss,  und  lack  o^ 
Bis  zum  kracben, 
Auf  mancherlei  Sachen ! 

ir. 
Wo  debnen  Ginge 
Mit  Sand  bedeckten 
Sich  durch  den  Halne 
Man  sieht  geiw«di;teii 


LOS  BOSQUES  DE  BLABNIO. 
Romonee  de  Jwm  ManueU 

I. 
Linda  morada 
muy  adornada 
de  arroyos  dulces 
que  dicen  nada 
adonde  el  rincon 
el  mas  brenoso 
se  viste  y  luce 
de  ramilletes 
y  mayas  blancas 
y  encarnadas 
lirios  claveles 
se  ven  mezclados 
7  rosas  virten 
frescos  olores 
rindola  &  ella 
cien  mil  amores 

II. 
£1  dueno  desta 
morada  esta 
un  campeador 
al  brio  de  test» 
y  dona  yeffres 
tan  sobrebella  C9 
que  elena  sea 
cerca  ella  fea 
k  su  entereza 
ninguna  flecha 
del  amor  nunca 
supe  acertarla 
basta  crombelo 
corridla  el  velo 
y  luego  empezd 
a  besuparla. 

III. 
Hay  cueva  puesta 
cerca  en  obscuraa 
suaviza  el  rooho 
sus  bultos  duros 
sobre  almohadas 
de  alguno  coche 
aqui  las  ntas 
gosanse  a  noche 
ni  falta  mi  lago 
de  anguilas  Ueno 
son  de  verjugando 
en  el  rerde  deno 
ni  sanguijuelas 
con  gruisas  mn^Ut. 
ni  hayas  a  pi6 
yalgamef^. 

ir. 
Hay  tambien  sendai 
enarenadai 
pord^sagalea 
4sasaiiMidM 


The  popular  metamorphosis  of  ^'crombdo** 
into  Oliver  Cromwell,  is  of  course  but  a 
vulgar  error.  We  might  be  lured  farther 
into  this  interesting  subject,  only  that  we 
are  engaged  on  the  materials  of  a  splendid 
repeal  speech,  to  be  delivered  at  our  ensu- 
ing  provincial  meeting.  We  shall,  there* 
fore,  conclude  for  the  present,  by  placing 
the  German  translation  side  by  side  with 
the  original  Spanish,  and  Miliken's  re« 
nowned  and  never  to  be  slighted 
vernacular. 

THE  OaOVES  or  BLABKXr* 
Sif  R,  A,  MiUken, 

I. 
Tub  groves  of  Blarney 
They  look  so  charming^ 
Down  by  the  purling 
Of  sweet  silent  brooks^ 
All  decked  by  posies 
That  spontaneous  grow  theret 
Planted  in  order 
In  the  rocky  nooks. 
'Tis  there  the  daisy 
And  the  sweet  camation. 
The  blooming  pink. 
And  the  rose  so  fair; 
Likewise  the  lilv, 
And  the  daffodify — 
All  flowers  that  scent 
The  sweet  open  air. 

II. 
'Tis  Lady  Jeflfers 
Owns  this  plantation  ; 
Like  Alexander, 
Or  Queen  Helen  fair, 
There*s  no  commander 
In  all  the  nation. 
For  emulation, 
Can  with  her  compare* 
Such  walls  surround  her. 
That  no  nine-pounder 
Could  ever  plunder 
Her  place  of  strength ; 
But  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Her  he  did  pommel!, 
And  made  a  breach 
In  her  battlement. 

III. 
There  is  a  cave  where 
Ko  daylight  enters. 
But  cats  and  badgers 
Are  for  ever  bred; 
And  moss  by  naturey 
Makes  it  completer 
Than  a  coach-ancUaiXy 
Or  a  downy  bed. 
'Tis  there  the  lake  it, 
Well  stored  with  fisheft 
And  comely  eels  in 
The  verdant  mud; 
Besides  the  leecb^ 
And  groves  of  beecheSy 
Standbg  in  order 
To  guard  the  flood. 

IV. 

There  gravel  walks  aiei 
For  recreatioii» 
^And  meditation 
In  sweet  NliMe.; 
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^OT,  Afl  WPVOSP  DBISAlffll,  FUW  FA8T. 


Hier,  xmn  Betriehtiui| 
Die  WeUen,  Nairfa 
DofLpMi  Vertfhtwf 
Dtr  WcUheil»  fahram 
Ach,  waraiQt  laebet 
fiiftdiisum  Piebe, 
BeimWaldbtModen 
WoRoMoblOlinl 
Um  90  verfUten 
Zerritsenen  BlOthen 
Wftf  aunkt  euch,  SchOneii, 
Tangt  Rosmario. 

T. 

BUdtftulen  piatgeA 
80  Dichter  tangen,— 
Das  Hen  sie  bidmer 
Darf  nkht  ▼•rtaagaa  I 
Freeh  Neptaa,  (mt, 
Nebuchaanetar, 
AusseUen  Hiotefe 
Nacht  wie  Wansen. 
Anch  tteht  Torhandeai 
Det  Sees  am  Rande, 
Bin  BootbemanDet 
Vom  Frauenstande,-— 
Wfirich  Anthftfigery 
Der  MeittenSnger 
SottiegderBoot 
Gen  Himmelt  Lande ! 

TI. 

Bin  itein  werklUaet 
Datf  fteckt  an  Auen» 
Wird  bald  begrOMet 
Von  dutzend  Frauen* 
Dei*  Landtag  Btocket 
Weil  der  Zauberer  locket 
Dei  ReJchf  venndgen 
Zu  sein  pocket. 
Vergebens  sog  anf 
Bin  Heer  suwider, 
80  sihlreicb  wir  es 
£r  scblug  lie  nieder  t 
Dnm  hM  ihni  geben 
8eln  Weg  allein, 
Diei  Kraft  gebobrtt 
Dem  Blarnieatein* 


T  i  ans  piqnci 
iin  dar  en  dienea 
lei  Tlijoe  poMn 


ytiiina  dama 
eon  quien  I  ella  anm 
fcetaioretta 
qnerria  paaar 
no  •£  ni  digo 
por  tu  0  nefiif 
piesio  eonnigo 
T  nada  Biaa* 

DiMitaltifi 
J  bonikbres  tan  diti 
en  marmol  ?iven 
alrededor 

neonjadneiar 
quedante  en  coeroe 
•in  maa  decor 
bay  barca  al  l^go 
en  que  nanrtaao 
por  vasto  el  uieae 
podria  caber 
masnadiebari 
•ino  sea  el  papa 
•n  gtmn  belieia 
retplandecer* 

Tl. 

Haj  piedra  al  fin  0 
sindeaatino 
es  maravilU 
lii^raaeYiUa 
Ana  vei  besala 
luego  ballarif 
▼olverii  noa  daaa 
lo  ^ue  diste  a  daiie 
nances  lengnaa 
tomes  jUngaa 
slftjontavei^pia 
noreadesBo 
Tamos  ImndaiBOt 
altoUamid 
bi  hi  hindavMt 
loicieloa«(» 


Tis  there  the  loTer 
May  hear  the  dove^  m 
The  gentle  ploier^ 
In  the  aftenoon  1 
And  if  a  lady 
Would  be  so  engaging 
As  for  to  walk  in 
These  shady  grovea* 
'Tis  there  the  courtier 
Might  soon  tranHK>rt  hei 
Into  some  fort,  or 
The  *<  sweet  fock  dose." 


There  are  atatueat 
This  noble  place  in- 
All  heathen  gods 
And  nyosphs  so  Adr ; 
BoldNeptone.  Casar» 
And  Nebuchadnezzar, 
AU  standing  naked 
In  the  open  air  I 
There  is  a  boat  on 
The  lake  to  float  oo» 
And  lots  of  beautiea 
Which  I  can't  entwine  i 
But  were  I  a  preaehar. 
Or  a  classic  teacher, 
la  every  feature 
I*d  make  'em  ahiae  t 

VI- 

There  is  a  stone  there^ 
That  whoe?er  kisses. 
Oh!  he  never  missea 
To  grow  eloqnent ; 
'Tis  he  may  clamber 
To  a  lady's  chamber. 
Or  become  a  member 
Of  parliament  t 
A  ^erer  spouter 
Hell  sure  turn  ont^  or 
An  out4md.o«ter|^ 
«  To  be  let  alone.* 
Don't  hope  to  hmder  hiai. 
Or  to  bewilder  UOf 
8urehe'aapilgriin 
From  the  Bfattiiqr  atone  1 


JOT,  AS  WINGED  DREAMS^  FLIES  FAST. 

Ohf  weep  not  momenta  now  gome  by, 
Since  blus  like  all  thinga  else  must  die ; 
And  even  those  IImmhmmI  teavs  that  fall, 
One  past  bright  hour,  can  ne^er  recall. 
Jo7>  Joy>  as  winoi^  dreamn,  flies  fitst^ 
Then  why  sh«id«  siifow  hoger  last 
IWb  pleasores  are  B&e  rotes  strewn 
Across  our  path,  to  penib  so^a; 
For  sorrowing  tear  of  vstmI  rain, 
Theyll  never  bud  or  bl9w  agaiA. 
A  memory<-<i»a  seented  air- 
Sole  evidence  ihal  eit&ar  were. 
Ne^  rather  wake  Aneny  chtme^ 
To  bliss  gone  down  the  waves  of  time ; 
Its  course  was  fleet  a»  it  was  bright, 
An  others  comtrwiAk  yhiMn  —  li^t 
^^oy^  joy,  as  winflnA  ^tmaam,  mes  bst. 
Then  why  shodgfwrov^iger  last. 
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INDIA— MER  OWN— AND  ANOTHER'& 


CBAPTBR  X, 

TllfPOO    tAlB. 

^  Tim  En^isk  join  the  moftt  r«tol«tt  connige  to  the  nott  OMthrai  prndvnce.  If  tlMf 
•kow«d  M  moek  comMni  tot  th«  drcuiMttitetfl  of  tko  hatmrn*  And  kndovHleriy  sfld  Mort^ 
M  much  toHcitiideifi  rolievliig  And  eating  tKe  people  of  Qod,  u  tfiey  do  fib  wfattetet  concents 
their  military  affidrs,  no  nation  would  be  worthier  of  comehand.  But  inch  la  the  little  regard 
they  show  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms^  and  such  their  indifference  to  their  welfare^ 
that  the  people  under  their  dominion  groan  everywhere,  and  are  radilceil  to  porefty  and  dis- 


Thb  death  of  Hyder  Alt,  id  the  winter  of 
17829  did  not  terminate  the  war.  Early  in 
the  spring  General  Matthews  invaded  My* 
sore  from  the  side  of  Malabar ;  and  ere  the 
season  olosed,  Onoroi  Mangalore,  and 
Ananpore,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng^ 
lish.  Excessive  cruelties  were  perpetrated 
in  the  reduction  of  these  places,  orders 
bebg  given  to  put  to  the  sword  every  man 
found  within  tne  walls  with  arms  in  his 
hands.f  The  miserable  inhabitants  were 
likewise  subjected  to  unlimited  extortion ; 
not,  we  may  be  sure,  to  gratify  any  vulgar 
lust  of  rapincy  but  just  that  they  might  be 
taught  an  early  and  impressive  lesson  of 
the  superior  benefits  of  foreign  rule. 

By  way  of  defence  for  the  commission  of 
these  atrocities^  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  darken  the  character  of  Tippoo 
Saib,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  mus- 
nud  of  Mysore*  In  some  respects  the  son 
of  Hyder  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
heir  of  Cliarles  V.  They  had  both  been 
educated  for  en^pire  i  and  both  possessed 
oonsiderable  acquirements  in  the  arts  of 
rule.  Both  were  brave,  industrious,  and 
sagacious ;  and  both  sustained  with  fbfti* 
tudci  the  reaction  of  fortune  against  the 
gigantic  power  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  them.  But  both  also  were,  perhaps  from 
the  very  fact  of  their  having  been  reared  in 
the  expectancy  of  vast  dominion,  fiur  in« 
ferior  to  their  predecessors.  With  less  ex* 
perience  and  original  resouroesi  they  were 
equally  despotic  and  exacting  t  more  self- 
willed  and  obstinate ;  less  tnunapbaat  la 
victory,  and  more  helpless  in  defeatc  Both 
were  cruel  from  suspicion  and  resentmejiti 
both  were  bigotted  to  the  faith  in  whidi 
they  had  been  reared  i  and  both  sHorificed 
to  meir  superstitious  zeal,  the  affrotiem  of 


their  sut\}ectS|  and  the  security  of  tkehr 
Inheritance. 

While  history,  therefore,  dwells  upon  the 
memory  of  neiUier,  witli  admiration  or 
regard,  her  Melity  to  truth  requires  that 
the  crimes  of  each  should  be  weighed  ^• 
parately,  though  in  the  same  balance ;  and 
if  circumstances  are  to  be  allowed  to  aggra* 
vate  or  mitigate  renroach^  history's  dutv  Is 
to  admeasure  carefullr  the  blatne,  which  is 
dealt  out  on  each  of  them. 

Without  attempting  any  minute  com- 
parison, however,  of  Tippoo  with  Philip  of 
Spain,  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  that  ail  we 
know  of  the  one  comes  to  us  tainted  by  the 
prejudices  of  his  enemies,  and  what  is  far 
worse,  their  oonftciottsness of  wrong;  while 
Philifi^s  character  has  been  amply  vindicated 
as  &r  as  vindication  tras  possible,  by  his  own 
sUtyects.  The  one  was  hunted\down  to 
death,  foi'  the  sake  of  his  possessions  i  and 
his  epitaph  is  written  by  the  spear-poibt 
that  drank  hii  blood.  Is  it  necessary  to 
remind  those,  who  really  desire  to  know  the 
truth,  how  suspiciously  we  are  bound  to 
read  every  syllable  io  written  ?  The  un- 
fortunate are  always  worthless;  the  con« 
querors  are  always  the  glorious  and  the 
valiant;  a  thousand  influences  of  selfishness 
orsympathy,  consciously  and  unconsciously 
combine  to  tinge  the  narrative  of  victofy ; 
but  where  are  the  annals  of  the  conquered  ? 
who  shall  bring  garlands  to  the  nameless 
grave? 

Of  Uppoo  Saib  we  may  not  err  widely  if 
we  content  ourselires  with  saying,  that  from 
all  we  have  been  enabled  to  glean,  from  out 
the  unfruitful  stubble-field  of  military  mt» 
moir,  we  infer  that  he  was  neither  a  much 
worse,  nof  a  mtieh  better  man,  than  thoAe 
who  have  been  placed  in  similar  situations 


*  The  writer  of  a  native  chronide  of  the  English  hivasion*       t  ^'^  ^*  S^l^i  ^  Chap. 
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elsewhere*  HU  indifference  to  human  life 
was  probably  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Louis  le  Grand,  or  William  of  Orange  ;* 
his  aversion  to  employ  any  one  holding  re- 
ligious opinions  different  from  his  own,  was 
probably  as  intolerant  and  oppressive  as 
that  of  the  most  christian  Ferdinand  VII, 
or  the  most  religious  and  gracious  George 
III  ;t  his  private  vices  were  certainly  less 
repugnant  to  Eastern  notions  of  morality, 
than  those  of  Charles  II,  or  Louis  XV; 
and  for  the  rest»  it  is  tolerably  certain|that 
he  was  neither  a  coward  nor  a  fool,  which 
is  more  than  the  annalists  of  Europe  have 
found  authority  for  saying,  of  not  a  few  of 
the  subjects  of  thoir  royal  biography. 

In  March,  1784, peace  was  signed;  the 
basis  of  its  terms  being  a  mutual  restoration 
of  all  conquests  made  during  the  war.  For 
some  years  the  Peninsula,  which  was  now 
governed  by  four  great  powers — the  Mah- 

*  *^  In  Augufty  1691,  a  proclamation  of  indem- 
nity had  been  isf  ued  to  luch  of  the  HigbUnders  as 
should  take  the  oaths  to  the  King  and  Queeo  on 
or  before  Ist  December.  The  chiefs  of  the  few 
trib«  who  had  been  in  arms  for  King  James  com. 
pUedj  except  MacDonnell  of  Glenco ;  and  even 
he  fiuled  in  submitting  within  the  time  more  from 
accident  than  design.  In  the  end  of  December  he 
fmired  to  the  Sheriff  of  Inverary  to  make  his  sub- 
nlssion  in  a  legal  manner.  The  way  lay  through 
ths  mountains.  .  Th&  season  was  extremely 
rigorous,  and  the  Whole  country  covered  with  deep 
snow.  After  various  obstructions  he  arrived. 
The  time  was  elapsed.  The  sheriff  hesitated  ; 
but  MacDonald  prevailed  over  his  scruples  with 
importunities  and  even  tears.  Dalrympfe,  after* 
wards  Earl  of  Stair,  and  then  Secretarv  of  State, 
toqk  advantage  of  Mac  Donald's  neglecting  to 
take  the  oaths  in  time.  He  procured  a  warrant 
of  military  execution  from  the  King  against  his 
whok  tribe,  William  signed  the  warrant  both 
above  and  below  with  his  own  hand.  A  captain 
and  two  subalterns,  with  120  men,  were  ordered  to 
Glenco  on  1st  February.  They  were  received  and 
treated  with  friendship  and  hospitality,  and  till 
Idth  Februanr  lived  in  good  humour  and  fami- 
liarity with  the  people.  In  the  night,  Lieutenant 
Lindesay,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  called  at  the 
door  of  MacDonald*8  house,  where  the  officers  had 
passed  the  evening.  He  was  instantly  admitted. 
MacDonald,  as  he  was  rising  from  his  bed,  was  shot 
dead.  Uu  wife  was  stript  naked  by  the  soldiers, 
who  tore  the  rings  off  her  fingers  with  their  teeth. 
The  slaughter  became  general.  Neither  youth 
nor  infirmity  were  spared ;  women  defending  their 
children  were  killed.  Boys  imploring  mercy  were 
shot  by  officers  on  whose  knees  they  hung.  The 
bouses  were  laid  in  ashes,  and  the  spoil  divided 
among  the  officers  and  soldiers.  William  pro- 
noted  the  actors  in  this  tragedy,  and  distinguished 
the  most  active  with  his  favour.*' — MacPherson's 
Hist.,  1  Vol.,  10  Chap. 

f  Munro  sneers  at  the  bigotry  of  Tippoo  in  not 
employing  any  but  Mahometans  in  posts  of  con- 
fidence ;  somewhat  absurd  this  from  an  officer  in  an 
arm  V,  where  none  but  those  of  the  orthodox  sects  of 
Chnstlaiis  wece  then  tligiUe  to  hold  command. 


rattaa,  the  Nizam,  Tippoo,  and  the  Com- 
pany — enjoyed  comparative  repose.  A 
few  minor  states  were  suffered  to  maintain 
a  nominal  independence,  under  the  exact- 
ing friendship  of  one  or  other  of  the  greater 
powers ;  and  from  this  circumstance  arose 
the  pretext  for  the  conflict  which  broke 
out  1790.  Tippoo  alleged  some  cause  of 
quarrel  against  the  King  of  Travancore,  a 
prince  who  had  been  induced  to  hire  the 
services  of  two  British  regiments  for  his 
internal  protection.  Failing  to  enforce  his 
claims  by  persausion,  the  Sultan  had  re- 
course to  arms.  This  was  declared  to  be  an  act 
ofdirect  hostility  towards  the  Company  ;aud 
after  brief  negociations,  war  was  proclaimed 
against  Mysore. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  business  here  to  de- 
termine whether  Tippoo's  conduct  was 
wholly,  or  in  part  justifiable  ;  nor  the  dis- 
tinct, though  undoubtedly  consequent 
question,  how  far  a  positive  rupture  with 
him  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish, for  the  protection  of  their  vassal. 
Be  the  facts  of  the  case  in  these  respects 
what  they  may,  it  is  clear  that  to  repel  the 
aggression,  or  at  the  most,  to  obtain  for 
Travancore  compensation  for  any  loss  it 
might  have  sustained,  was  the  only  legiti- 
mate object  of  war  which  theCompany  could 
have  proposed  to  themselves.  Far  different, 
however,  were  their  real  views.  From  the 
outset  they  aimed  at  the  partition  of 
Mysore^  and  the  annexation  of  its  most 
fruitful  provinces  to  their  own.  We  have 
seen  how  early  they  had  coveted  Bara- 
mahl ;  and  how  their  treacherous  attempts 
to  gain  possession  of  it,  were  baffled  and 
punished  by  Hyder  Alt.  It  seems  as  if 
their  dishonest  desires  had  only  slept  for 
a  time.  To  vindicate  the  insulted  majesty 
of  Travancore,  they  took  military  posses- 
sion of  Baramahl  in  1790;  and  from  that 
hour  to  the  present,  they  have  never  relin- 
quished their  hold. 

We  are  not  led  to  supposition  or  con- 
jecture, as  to  the  designs  with  which  they 
entered  on  this  new  career  of  spoiliation. 
Munro,  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  officers 
engaged  during  this  and  the  following 
period  in  their  service,  in  his  confidential 
letters,  written  in  1790,  argues  against  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  policy,  by 
which  they  had  theretofore  professed  to 
be  actuated,  of  holding  a  balance  of  power 
between  the  native  kingdoms.  He  says 
plainly,  conquest  is  the  true  policy ;  and 
argues  that  the  British  revenue  in  the  Bast 
might  thereby  with  ease  be  trebled.  **  I 
do  not  meaa  that  we  should  aUatancent' 
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tempt  to^  extend  ourselves  so  far,  for  it  is 
at  present  beyond  our  power :  but  that  we 
should  keep  the  object  in  view,  though 
the  accomplishment  of  it  should  require  a 
long  series  of  years.  The  dissensions  and 
revolutions  of  the  native  governments  will 
point  out  the  time,  when  it  is  proper  for 
us  to  become  actors.  But  it  can  never 
arrive  while  T^ftpoo  exists  ;  why  not  then 
remove  so  formidable  an  enemy."* 

There  is  no  mistaking  this ;  the  thirst 
of  blood  is  not  disguised  by  any  diploma- 
tic verbiage.  The  theory  of  plunder 
stands  avowed  in  all  its  stark  atrocity. 
While  Tippoo  shall  exist  the  game  of  em- 
pire cannot  be  won;  he  was  our  ally, 
londled  and  caressed  till  yesterday ;  but 
now,  with  the  aid  of  the  Mahrattas  and 
Nizam,  may  we  not  destroy  him,  and 
entering  in,  sit  down  and  revel  in  his  ruin  ? 
Aye,  and  it  shall  be  done,  moreover,  al- 
though not  quite  so  soon  as  may  be  de- 
sired. Tippoo's  resources  proved  to  be 
greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  it 
required  two  years  to  reduce  his  haughty 
^iritto  sneforpoaco.  Lord  Cornwallis,  who 
was  then  Governor-general,  offered  him 
terms  which  Munro  declares  to  have  been 
far  too  moderate,  but  which  our  wonder 
may  well  be  excited,  at  the  unfortunate 
prince  having  ever  been  brought  to  accept. 
His  armies,  however^  had  been  disorgan- 
ised ;  his  territories  were  ravaged  by  the 
Mahrattas,  now  leagued  with  the  English  ; 
and  in  April,  1792,  he  found  himself 
without  allies,  beleaguered  in  his  capital. 
'*ln  this  situation,  when  extirpation,  which 
bad  been  so  long  talked  of,  seemed  so  near, 
Lord  Cornwallis  granted  him  peace  on  the 
easy  terms  of  his  relinquishing  half  his 
dominions  to  the  confederates.  This  has 
given  us  an  increase  of  revenue  amounting 
to  thirty-nine  and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees 
(£395.000.)"!  The  extent  of  territory  ac- 
quired by  this  treaty  was  notless  than  24,000 
square  miles,  into  the  possession  of  which  the 
servants  of  the  Company  forthwith  entered. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  a  portion  equally 
great  was  given  to  the  Nizam,  as  a  reward 
for  bis  services  in  the  campaign :  how  short 
a  vpace  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  bis 
neighbour's  goods,  we  shall  presently  see. 
The  Mahrattas  absolutely  refused  to  take 
any  part  of  the  spoil,  iuBuenced,  we  may 
suppose,  less  from  any  regard  for  him 
whose  power  they  had  helped  to  prostrate, 
than  from  the  too  late  conviction,  how 

*  Memoirs  of  Munro,  IVol.  p,  123. 
t  Munroy  1  yo).|  p.  }99t 


much  their  own  safety  must  be  endan- 
gered, by  the  removal  of  such  a  barrier  to 
British  aggression  as  the  Mysorean  em- 
pire, so  long  as  it  remained  unbroken,  in- 
terposed. 

Thus  was  the  honour  of  their  ally  vindi- 
cated. We  can  no  where  find  that  his  ma- 
jesty of  Travancore  was  benefitted  in  any 
v&y>  by  the  sanguinary  conflict,  or  the 
spoiliatory  peace.  He  was  too  insignifi* 
cant  a  pretext  for  the  former,  to  be 
remembered  in  the  latter.  The  Nizam  was 
to  be  kept  in  good  humour  by  the  pretence 
of  having  won  new  provinces  ;  while,  in 
reality,  he  was  to  be  treated  as  a  mere 
trustee  for  those,  who  having  given,  when 
it  suited  their  good  pleasure,  could  like- 
wise take  away.  But  if  the  manufacturers 
of  the  treaty  forgot  ^heir  allies,  they  did 
not  forget  themselves.  <<  Thirty  lacs  of  ru- 
pees (£800.000)  were  demanded  and  given> 
as  durbar  khurutch  or  expenses,  avowedly 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  officers  con- 
cerned in  settling  the  treaty."* 

Soon  after  the  news  of  these  brilliant 
achievements  reached  England,  the  pub- 
lic became  partially  aware  of  the  means 
whereby  they  had  been  accomplished; 
and  a  notion  became  prevalent  throughout 
the  country,  that  these  splendid  conquests 
were  enormous  and  rather  scandalous  jobs, 
got  up  by  the  rapacity  of  individuals,  for 
the  sake  of  the  unlimited  opportunities 
they  afforded,  of  realizing  fortunes  after  the 
Clive  fashion.  The  following  year,  when 
the  Company  sought  a  renewal  of  their 
charter,  a  storm  of  public  virtue  broke  out, 
with  all  the  violence  that  usually  charac- 
terises the  periodical  fits  of  morality,  to 
which  England  has  at  times  been  subject* 
A  show  of  penitence  for  their  past  mis- 
deeds was  deemed  expedient  on  the  part 
of  the  Company,  to  appease  the  outcry ; 
and  ere  parliament  granted  the  renewed 
charter  it  solemnly  declared,  *<  that  the 
pursuit  of  schemes  of  conquest  and  exten- 
sion of  dominion  in  India,  is  repugnant 
to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  the  policy  of 
the  nation.'*t  This  declaration  was  said 
to  have  the  validity  of  a  command,  and, 
upon  the  assumption  of  its  being  obeyed, 
the  fate  of  Hindustan  was  once  more  en- 
trusted to  those,  M^iom  Chatham  used  to  call 
<<  the  lofly  Asiatic  plunderers  of  Leaden- 
hall-street." 

For  a  season  the  injunction  was  observedi 
at  least  in  appearance.    The  states  which 


•  Malcolm's  Clire,  1  vol.,  vi.  chap. ;  note. 
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had  been  cajoled  into  admitting  subsidiary 
ftMfces  within  their  confines,  fell  daily 
more  abjectly  under  the  controul  of  their 
protectors.  As  the  pay  of  these  garri- 
sons fell  into  arrear,  they  were  required  to 
mortgage  the  revenue  of  successive  pro- 
vinces to  the  Company ;  for  to  decline  the 
honour  of  British  protection  was  no  longef 
left  to  their  option :  and  the  last  step  in 
each  ease  usually  was  the  complete  and 
formal  cession  of  the  mortgaged  territory* 
Before  Hyder*s  invasion  in  1780^  a  large 
portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Camatie 
had  been  thus  assigned  by  the  nabob* 
The  expenses  of  the  war  were  declared  a 
sufficient  pretext  for  demanding  the  eu* 
tirei  a  siath  part  being  reserved  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  pension  to  Mahomet  All.  Mill| 
like  a  true  utilitarian^  coolly  reasons  that 
this  arrangement  was  quite  a  boon  to  the 
unftntuttate  prince,  inasmuch  as  he  was 


punetually  paid,  that  he  was  relieved  from 
all  anxiety  and  risk,  and  that  the  annual 
stipend  allotted  him  was  in  money  rather 
raore^  than  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ap> 
propriating  to  his  own  use.  To  those  with 
whom  philosophy  of  this  description 
weighs,  We  freely  own  we  have  not  a  word 
of  answer  to  give»  Did  we  believe  (hat 
our  oountrymen  were  come  to  this  #ay  of 
thinking,  it  would  not  occur  to  us  to  enter  • 
irito  any  <k>ntreversy  on  the  subject.  The 
dhnM^ee  between  a  country  being  its  own 
or  another*s,-^uoh  men  could  not,  or 
would  net  cotnprehend,  though  Themis- 
todes  or  Tell,  Yasa  or  Washington,  rose 
from  the  dead  to  persuade  them.  And 
we  do  not  fear  that  they  for  whom  these 
chronielea  ims  written,  will  resent  the 
omission  of  a  reply  to  the  apology  for 
crimes,  wherewith  they  are  not  very  fikely 
to  be  talked  into  sympathy. 


GHAPnOt  XI. 


SERIKQAP  AT  AM. 

<<  Ths  uiiitj  of  our  government,  and  oar  great  ibilitary  force  gire  ne  siieh  a  superiority  over  t^e 
native  princes,  that  we  might,  hy  watching  opportunities,  eitend  our  dominion,  without  much 
danger  or  expense,  and  at  no  very  distant  period,  over  a  great  part  of  the  Peninsala.  Our 
first  care  ought  to  be  directed  to 'the  total  subversion  of  llppoo.  After  becoming  masters 
of  Seringapatam,  we  should  find  no  great  diflScalty  in  advaacing  to  the  Kistna,  when  favoured 
bf  wars  or  leTolntions  in  the  neighbouring  stateb.  But  w^  ought  to  have  some  prc-oeacerted 
general  scheme  to  follow,  upon  such  eceasiotw.'^^JIfiiiirei. 


Tab  humiliating  treaty  was  signed ;  and 
the  eoUquerorS)  laden  with  their  booty,  dis« 
appeared  from  before  Seringapatam^  With 
what  emotions  Tippoo  saw  them  depart, 
we  may  easily  conceive.  The  splendid 
empire  which  his  father*s  genius  had  eeh 
mented  and  bequeathed  to  him»  was  riven 
into  fragments^  and  partitioned  among  his 
foes.  His  pride  was  humbled  to  the  very 
dust;  his  treasury  was  wellnigh bankrupt  t 
the  fbar  of  his  enemies,  and  the  confidence 
cf  his  subjects,  were  alike  destroyed^  But 
as  the  last  troop  of  his  plunderers  defiled 
through  the  frontier  hills,  he  breathed 
f\ree]y  again ;  and  hope — the  hope  of  yet 
recovering  all  he  had  lost,  and  of  avenging 
his  dishonouri  rose  withki  his  bosom.  For 
this  alone  he  henceforth  seemed  to  Hve. 
Every  department  of  his  internal  adminis* 
tration  underwent  a  rigorous  and  searehing 
refbrm.  He  anxiously  sought  every  means 
of  kitroducing  into  his  army,  the  tactics 
and  discipline  of  Europe ;  believing  that 


these  afforded  him  the  likeliest  chance  of 
suecessfolly  coping  with  bis  adversaries. 

But  the  exhaustion  and  depression  ef 
national  defeat,  is  a  perilous  time  to  at- 
tempt the  introduction  of  arbitrary  inno- 
vations; and  the  impetuous  energy  of 
Tippoo  made  him  forget,  that  the  unpre- 
pared changes  which  his  superior  intelleet 
and  knowledge  suggested,  eould  only  ex- 
cite rMieale  or  distrust  among  his  igno- 
rant and  dispirited  subjects^  The  severe 
economy  he  was  forced  to  use,  alienated 
many  of  his  most  powerful  dependaatSi 
Sytnpfoms  of  ffeneral  discontent  beeaihe 
apparent,  and  drew  Ibrth  the  worst  dispo* 
sitiohs  of  a  tetnper  naturally  harsh,  and 
now  embittered  by  ill  fortune.  A  dark 
and  supt^rstitioas  gloom  threw  its  shade  of- 
cruelty  over  his  remaining  days ;  and  long^ 
befbre  the  diadem  of  Mysore  was  finally 
destroyed)  its  lustre  had  &ded  from  the 
sight  of  man. 

In  May,  1796»  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
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awtimed  the  gOTernment  of  British  lodia. 
His  administration  lasted  till  1802;  and 
in  every  point  of  view  it  roust  be  looked 
upoD»  as  forming  the  most  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  European  intercourse  with 
the  East.  The  want  of  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  policy,  which  had  hitherto  been 
so  often  felt,  was  now  for  the  first  time 
sapplied.  Conquest  had  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded at  irregular  speed,  and  had  been 
directed  by  little  political  foresight.  What- 
ever could  be  clutched  at  the  moment,  was 
indeed  laid  hold  of  as  opportunity  served ; 
and  the  invaders  had  by  one  means  or 
other,  such  as  we  have  described,  managed 
within  forty  years  to  get  possession  of  about 
220,000  square  miles  of  Indian  territory — 
.  a  dominion  which  certain  timid  persons  in 
England,  who  did  not  take  enlarged  and 
statesmanlike  views  of  things,  thought 
quite  large  enough  to  be  kept  safely  or 
profitably.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Shore, 
afterwards  lA>rd  Tetgnmouth,  who  filled 
the  office  of  Governor-General  up  to  they  ear 
1798.  He  was  a  humane  and  talented  but 
unambitious  man;  and  during  his  presidency 
India  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  *< profound 
,  peace."*  His  successor  was  a  very  differ- 
ent character.  The  anxiety  of  accomplish- 
ing somewhat  notable,  is  betrayed  in  every 
act  of  Lord  WeUesley,from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  memorable  career,  and  in  every 
line  of  his  inflated  and  elaborate  corres- 
pondence. His  talents,  which  were  not  in- 
considerable, fell  very  far  short  of  his 
vanity  and  ambition;  and  had  he  been 
thrown  into  other  circumstances,  they 
might  have  met  with  as  mortifying  results 
in  India,  as  they  were  subsequently  doom- 
ed to  undergo  elsewhere.  But  owing  to 
a  rare  coincidence  of  fortune,  the  civil  and 
military  establishments  at  the  period  in 
question,  contained  acombinationof  ability 
for  the  grasping  purposes  of  the  Governor- 
General,  such  Uiey  hadneverknown  before. 
Beside  Malcolm,  Close,  Harris,  and  Munro, 
there  were  Edmonstone,  and  Stewart,  and 
above  all,  the  still  unknown,  but  not  un- 
thought  of,  Arthur  Wellesley,  then  a  subal- 
tern officer  of  the  line. 

The  times  were  singularly  favourable 
from  still  more  important  circumstances,  to 
the  gratification  of  that  thirst  for  dbtinc« 
tion,  which  was  the  leading  trait  in  the 
Bfarquis  Wellesley's  character.  Europe 
hady  during  the  last  five  years,  been  con- 
Tiilaed  by  the  terrific  struggles  of  the 

•  Giirwood*kDesiNitdiesofthePiik6  0f  WeU: 
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French  revolutionary  war.  The  conflict 
which  had  begun  for  principles,  was  already 
become  one  for  empire.  The  league  of 
despots  which  had  striven  to  overthrow  the 
immature  liberties  of  France,  had  been  ex* 
emplarily  punished  by  Pichegru,  Moreau, 
and  Buonaparte ;  and  the  treaty,  of  Campo 
Formio  might  have  been  lasting,  had  Eng- 
land desired  peace,  and  been  content  to 
relinquish  the  spoils  she  had  acquired  du- 
ring the  war.  But  the  lust  of  conquest* 
like  all  other  unholy  desires,  grows  by 
what^  it  feeds  on.  France,  intoxicated  with 
her  single-handed  victory  over  the  coales- 
ced legitimacy  of  the  world,  was  too  easily 
led  into  the  race  of  empire,  first  by  the 
necessity  of  resisting,  and  then  by  the 
ambition  of  eclipsing  her  implacable  foe. 
Napoleon,  the  incarnation  of  the  national 
will,  rose  up  with  the  occasion ;  and,  be- 
cause he  best  knew  how  to  gratify  the  po- 
pular enthusiasm,  became  ieis  by  witchery 
the  unloved  idol  of  his  country. 

It  was  a  time  of  universal  fermentation. 
The  old  ideas  of  what  was  possible,  and 
what  was  right,  were  shaken  from  their 
hold  of  men.  Events  of  such  magnitude 
and  novelty  had  crowded  on  each  other 
with  rapidity  from  1789  to  1797,  that  no 
scheme  was  any  longer  regarded  as 
incredible — no  project  was  regarded  as  re- 
mote or  vain.  Had  right  principles  pre- 
vailed in  the  councilsof  Great  Britain,  the 
frenzy  of  men's  minds  might  have  been  al- 
lowed to  cool,  ere  the  entire  world  was 
wrapt  in  its  flame.  Italy  would  have  b^n 
allowed  time  to  recover  her  strength,  and  to 
naturalize  her  alien-bom  liberties ;  Ger- 
many had  been  spared  the  ruin  and  the 
wo  of  sixteen  further  years  of  bloodshed ; 
France  had  not  been  driven  from  one  step 
to  another  of  military  fury,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  constitutional  freedom ;  unhappy  Ireland 
had  not  been  goaded  into  rebellion  to  ac- 
complish English  purposes ;  and  England 
herself  would  have  had  the  benefits  of  in- 
ternal reform,  thirty  years  earlier ;  she  might 
have  had  to-day  fewer  beggared  and  dis« 
affected  dependancies,  but  she  would  have 
been  unshackled  with  at  least  one-half  of 
her  disgraceful  debt. 

But  it  was  otherwise  ordained.  The 
cold-blooded  and  unprincipled  Pitt  had 
gained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the 
aristocracy  and  the  king.  An  officially 
paid  and  organized  system  of  terror, 
kept  alive  by  incessant  appeals  to  religious 
and  social  bigotry,  held  the  middle  classes 
in  helpless  awe ;  and  the  residue  of  the 
people  were  of  coorse— nowhere.  Reform 
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was  scouted  by  the  i^oetnle  ttiniater ; 
freedom  of  diacusMOD  was  weH  nigh  de« 
stroyed  ;  sectariao  exclusion  vas  fero* 
ciously  inculcated ;  t)ie  taxes  of  the  state 
were  irredeemably  aiortpiged,  to  sup^y 
funds  for  crushing  foreign  liberty,  and 
for  unlimited  corruption  at  home*  Im- 
mense armies  and  naval  estiddishmeata. 
were  maintained;  and  such  foroea  have 
seldom  remained  long  at  the  disposal  of 
an  aristocracy,  without  being  turned  to 

f>urposes  of  conquest.  Trinidad  and  Cey« 
on  had  recently  been  captured;*  and 
when  Lord  Wellesley  was  seat  out  to  In-> 
dia,  he  bore  with  him  secret  instructions  lor 
stealing  Batavia,  a  more  minute  account 
whereof  will  be  found  in  another  part  ef 
the  present  worLf 

But  more  dazzling  projects  soon^sug* 
gested  themselves  to  the  vain  and  unscru« 
pulous  marquis.  He  found  himself  in<^ 
vested  with  almoi^  despotic  power  over  a 
vast  empire.  A  numerous  army  was  aAlus 
disposal,  highly  diseiplined,  and  offieered 
by  the  trained  leaders  of  his  predeces- 
sor's campaigns.  A  iew  months  put  him 
in  adequate  possession*  of  the  weakness 
and  disunion  of  the  still  independent 
courts  of  Hyderabad,  Poonah,  and  Seringa- 
patam.  It  was  impossible  not  to  see,  that 
the  means  of  vast  acquisitions  were  thus 
placed  within  his  grasp.  He  was  an  aris- 
tocrat, he  had  been  brought  up  in  their 
feelings;  he  coveted  their  admiration  and 
the  stare  of  the  unrepresented  populace 
they  governed  ;  he  knew  that  conquest 
was  the  key  to  both,  and  ia  the  eondition 
of  Hindustan,  he  foresaw  the  inevitable 
occurrence  of  sufficient  pretexts  for  ex- 
tirpation and  acquisition. 

They  are  blood-guilty  words,  these 

extirpation  andacquisitioa;  whatever  they 
have  been  elsewhere,  in  India  they  have 
never  been  other  than  blood-gnihy.  True, 
they  had  been  voted  a  dishonour  to  the 
English  people,  by  the  parliament  of  1798; 
and  that  all  aets  were  tbenc«^orth  per- 
emptorily  forbidden,  whereunto  they  could 
be  applied.  But  Lord  WeUesley  knew  the 
governing  power  of  England  isr  too  well, 
to  hesitate  for  the  sake  ol  their  mock-nor«l 
inhibitions.  He  welluadevstoed  the  nature 
of  the  solemn  reprehensioD,  with  whkh 
his  meditated  extirpation  of  the  kings  of 
Hindustan,  and  appropriation  of  thehr  we^ 

♦In  179^  and  1797, 

t  The  chapters  referred  to  hj^re,  si»  those  on 
«•  'he  Theft  of  the  l«lei,«  •  kSSnKirt  not 
lees  instrocuve  poitien^  tiis  Mrit  ol  <«CeiK 


vsMes,  wi»uMb0  met  in  Snflaod.  Fe3- 
ure  or  aueeesa  he  knew  was  the  only  red 
question.  Failure  would  indeed  expose 
him  to  a  real  storm  of  viriMous  indi^Min 
tioB,  or  even  to  more  serious  incoBveaien- 
ces«  But  he  was  coi^att  ta  take  the  risk 
of  ill  success,  thoroughly  aware  that  if  vie^ 
tory  crowded  his  pfqjects,  the  censmre  he 
might  iaeuv  would  be  aoeompanied  iHth 
generous  iudemnity-^-^he  foraMl  pneluda 
to  unbounded  praise. 

That  aU  things  should  be  done  deceady 
however>  a  eas^  of  necessity  for  seUtde* 
fence  against  some  enemy,  of  son^  sopt» 
was  resolved  upon  as  requisite*  This  pre* 
limimury  dsMiger  was  not  long  in  being 
discovered.  French  designs  were  ti«ce<b 
and  magnified  to  the  necessary  size  ia  the 
summer  of  1 798.  French  offieera  had  Iqag 
been  employed  by  the  native  prinees» 
who,  ever  since  the  wars  of  the  Caraatil^ 
had  been  anxious  to  teach  their  tiKK^  tha 
use  of  European  arms  and  tactics.  That 
through  these  officers,  some  vague  idea 
nsi^  not  have  been  kept  alive  in  France^ 
that  her  former  position  in  the  East  was 
not  wholly  irrecoverable,  it  were  hard  to 
question;  that  the  hatred  and  jealotisy 
wherewith  the  two  nations  regarded  each 
other>  would  snggest  the  desire^  or  wrwk 
dictate  open  menace  on  the  sub^ctt  was 
highly  probable.  But  this  is  certain,  that 
neither  Hyder  nor  Tippoo  ever  attempted 
to  form  a  French  alliance,  until  driven  ta 
it  by  the  wanton  aggressions  of  the  En- 
glish; and  the  oaly  treaty  which  has  even 
been  alleged  to  have  been  made  between 
France  and  MysarOi  dates  in  179a,  It  was 
not  until  he  ha4  beea  plundered  of  half 
his  territory  by  the  English,  that  Tippoo 
sought  the  aid  and  support  of  their  e«e- 
mies;  but  if  he  had  not  a  ckar  and  namu- 
fest  right  to  ask  and  to  receive  that  aid^ 
there  ia  neither  right  w^r  eqiaity  on  earth. 
How  long  they  would  suffer  hisa  tp  retaia 
what  he  stiU  held  of  his  inheritance,  he 
could  not  tell ;  and  his  experienoe  of  their 
dispositioB  towards  him,  both  befera  aad 
since  the  partition  treaty*  wasill^suked  ta 
disarm  his  apprehension. 

The  official  despatches  of  the  Gtevanior- 
Qeneral  are  the  most  authentic  Timliariaht 
for  the  aanativa  of  tiiemevMntabte  eveate 
that  took  place  during  hs  admiaistiatiao» 
They  also  eontaia  irrefalaUe  proof  of  tha 
preconcerted  designs^  auA  af  which  thaaa 
ensents  suhseciaeatly  spruag. 

The  first  commnnieation  between  Tipi- 
paaSiiyhs^nd  thf  am  Qoareinog4Se»niil 
related  to  Wynaadi  a  provinca  i 
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tqrm^T  allege  was  not  included  in  the 
cessions  under  the  treaty  of  17^2;  but 
which  had  been  Ic^pt  by  the  Company 
along  with  their  8cqu|$itions  of  that  date. 
ijis  repeated  remonstrances  had  been 
treated  with  tetter  di^reg^rd ;  and  at  length 
he  resplved  to  assert  his  rights,  hy  sepding 
a  spiaU  detachment  qf  tfropps  io  occupy  a 
portion  of  the  froutier*  I#Qrd  Wiellealey 
proposed  U^  nan>e  an  envoy,  to  mjeet  one 
rami  ^  Suk^n  for  the  settlement  of  the 
disf^e*  To  this  Tippoo  immediately  as- 
aepHed ;  and  upon  ^yestigation  Wynaaul 
was  fo^uA  to  bi^ioDg  rightfully  to  Mysore, 
and  was  (Cipnsequently  declared  to  have 
beep  held  wrongfully  by  t)^e  English.  The 
Qoyernor-Qei^eral  therei^pon  wrote  on  the 
7ik  August  to  the  Sultiiuny  foro^ally  re- 
*tAring  ^yn^d,  and  felicitating  him  on 
the  cause  of  any  interruption  to  M^eir 
aiptly  being  rei^oved.  Nevertheless,  fit 
a^  tha^yery  i^omeot,  every  resource  of  the 
Qrjt^h  govemm^i^  in  Mi^  was  iicfively 
dpvQtfii^  to  preparing  an  ornament  iqr  the 
iovasim  pf  nis  d.on^i^iop^? 

About  M^e  dosa  of  ^797,  envoys  had 
bee9  sent  by  Tippoo  Saib  to  ^.  Malartic, 
tlie  governor  of  the  Ifle  of  Francsj  solicit- 
ing his  friendship  and  a  sipali  corps  of 
European  troops,  whom  he  undertook  per- 
manently to  empU>y.  A  similar  force  had 
for  soi9e  tiioe  been  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  Niaam,  without  exciting  the  anipio- 
aity  of  theEi^j^h;  i^nd  the  Mahratjta  prin- 
ce, with  whom  no  quarrel  then  existed* 
had  likewise  succeeded  in  establishing  an 
anxiUery  corps  of  the  sa^e  kind.  Malar- 
tic  being  pinah4e  to  spare  any  of  the  garri- 
s<m  under  his  oomniand  in  the  MauritiMS, 
issjoed  a  proolamatjon  to  aU  French  ci^« 
aeos  who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  East, 
autJboHsiog  U»em  to  embark  in  the  service 
€f  the  SulSuin.  Expressions  of  antipathy 
to  Great  Britain  were  vauntingly  intro.- 
daeed  into  this  document ;  and  if  France 
bad  bad  a  squadron  off  the  coas^  or  pos- 
iassions  on  the  main  land,  where  an  in- 
▼adUng  expedition  might  have  been  in 
wutingy  pr  had  the  injured  chief  of  My- 
§01^  been  at  war  with  tlie  Company,  such 
an  appeal  asigfat  have  warranted  strong 
neasures  for  self-protection.  But  the  re- 
verse of  all  d)is  was  jtrne.  Not  half  a  do- 
zen vessels  bearing  thetricouleur,  had  been 
aaen  wUhin  the  Cape  for  the  last  four 
yaars;  and  Tippoo  was  utterly  destitute 
of  even  the  materiris  for  oreatmg  a  navy. 
His  anijiety  for  war  could  not  have  been 
Tery  great,  when  he  consented  to  expost^- 
lataiafaiaforypaitaiiMii  Wyaaady  nod 


when  bis  troops  at  length  were  upon  its 
verge,  he  forbore  any  violence  which 
might  warrant  retaliation.  And  the  entire 
number  of  recruits,  who  landed  in  April  at 
Mangalpre  fropa  the  Isle  of  France,  did  not 
amount  to  two  hundred  men.  Yet  this 
was  the  force,  and  these  the  circumstances^ 
against  which  l>prd  Wellesley  felt  it  im- 
peratively necess^y  to  prepare  a  vast 
army  at  enprnious  cost,  lest  the  English 
should  <<  be  expelled  from  India.'' 

While  the  preparations  were  going  for- 
ward, npt  a  syllable  of  remonstrance  was 
breathed;  The  dispute  concerning  Wy- 
naad  was  arranged  with  a  specious  show 
of  fairness  and  even  respect;  but  not  a 
sentence  do  w^  find  iii  a|l  the  letters  which 
th^  a0j^r  called  forth,  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion or  honest  apprehension,  at  the  gasco- 
n^e  pf  }il.  Malartip  s  proclanyation.  While 
matters  stood  in  this  position,  towards  the 
epd  of  October,  news  arrived  pf  Buona- 
parte's expedition  to  Egypt.  The  alarm 
whieh  this  excited,  was  partly  allayed  bv 
the  tidings  which  spon  followed,  of  Nelson  s 
victory  of  the  Nile.  And  the  Governor- 
General  wrote  to  Tippoo,  acquainting  him 
of  the  reverse,  with  which  Providence  had 
thus  visited  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain. 
The  invasion  of  Egypt,  he  said,  was  but 
«  another  excess  of  that  unjustifiable  am- 
bition and  insatiable  rapacity,  which  have 
80  long  characterised  the  French  nation  ; 
and  nixing  can  more  clearly  expose  their 
total  disregard  of  every  principle  of  public 
faith  and  honour,  than  this  unprovoked 
aggression."  These  are  harsh  words,  and 
in  other  lips  they  had  not  been  unjust ; 
but  with  what  feelings  of  hate  and  scorn 
must  lUiey  have  been  read  by  Tippoo. 
Even  he  however  could  not  feel  all  the 
depth  oi  their  mockery,  for  as  yet  he  had 
haard  no  intimation  of  the  long-preparing 
wrath,  that  was  about  to  burst  upon  him. 
The  &ar  of  Buonaparte's  pushing  forward 
from  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  towards  In- 
dia,  still  paralysed  all  active  resolution 
agai^  Mysore.  But  whether  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  Governor,  or  the  impossi- 
bttity  of  any  longer  concealing  warlike 
preparations,  may  have  been  the  incentive, 
we  find  him  at  last,  on  ^e  8th  November, 
addressing  an  elaborate  complaint  to  the 
Sultaun  on  the  score  oi  his  alliance  with 
Franca.  The  style  and  tone  of  this  extra- 
ordinary ep^tle  is  too  curious,  to  be  wholly 
passed  over  without  notice  :— 

^  It  is  impossible  that  you  ^ould  sup- 
pose me  to  be  ignorant  of  the  intercourse 
wbieh  svbsiiU  between  yon    and  tb^ 
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French.  You  cannot  imagine  me  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  transactions,  which  have 
passed  between  you  and  the  enemies  of 
my  country ;  nor  does  it  appear  necessary 
or  proper,  that  I  should  any  longer  conceal 
from  you  the  surprise  and  concern  with 
which  I  perceived  you  disposed  to  in« 
volve  yourself  in  all  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  a  connexion,  which  threatens 
not  only  to  subvert  the  foundations  of 
friendship  between  you  and  the  Company, 
but  to  introduce  into  the  heart  of  your 
kingdom,  the  principles  of  anarchy  and 
cond^ion,  to  shake  your  own  authority, 
to  weaken  the  obedience  of  your  subjects, 
and  to  destroy  the  religion  which  you  re- 
vere." We  verily  believe  that  in  all  the 
records  of  imperial  diplomacy,  there  can 
no  match  be  found  for  this  superlative  tis- 
sue of  hypocrisy.  Oh,  that  Lucian  could 
arise  from  the  dead,  that  he  might  confess 
himself  immeasurably  outdone  in  irony 
and  mockery,  by  the  official  despatches  of 
modem  times.  I^df  the  prey  is  already  gorg- 
ed ;  the  knife  is  loudly  whetting  for  the  re- 
mainder ;  and  by  way  of  grace  before  meat, 
we  have  a  pious  exhortation  against  irreli- 
gion,  subversion  of  legitimate  authority, 
and  above  all,  entreaties  to  beware  of  aught 
tiliat  may  interrupt  the  affection  and  respect, 
that  subsists  between  the  jaws  and  the 
meat  that  is  next  destined  to  fill  them. 
What  is  the  plain  English  of  this  insolent 
and  impious  appeal  ?  Your  Ifighness  and 
we  are  excellent  friends — theretore  we  are 

i*ealous  of  your  love.  The  French  are 
lorrible  plundering  republicans«>we  know 
them  beUer  than  you  do.  They  wiU  teach 
your  Mussulmen  democracy,  if  you  let 
them  near  you ;  in  friendsliip  we  cannot 
allow  that  They  will  undermine  your 
throne ;  surely  it  were  better  suffer  us  to 
pull  it  down,  than  that  we  should  witness 
your  dishonour.  They  will  preach  infi- 
delity ;  think  of  your  poor  soul !  or,  if  you 
will  not  think  of  it,  we  must — and  remit  it 
fit>m  a  wicked  world,  ere  its  faith  is  stag- 
gered by  Voltaireism  or  the  sophistry  of 
Kousseau.  And  when  you  are  gone  be- 
fore youi  time  to  your  account,  we  will 
look  after  the  bodies  and  souls  of  your 
people.  We  may  possibly  establish  a  dio- 
cese, or  at  least  appoint  a  bishop  of  My- 
sore ;  that  is  our  way.  But  fear  no  com- 
pulsion for  conscience  sake  from  us.  It 
is  only  fellow-christians  we  persecute; 
your  temples  and  mosques  may  remain  for 
us  to  the  end  of  time,  provided  we  get  the 
temporalities  into  our  hands.  Nay,  sooner 
than  behold  the  scandal  of  Frendi  princi- 


ples being  introduced  among  your  people, 
we  are  ready  to  turn  tax-gatherers  to 
Mahomet  or  Brahma,  or  both,  and  willing 
to  beat  idol's  drums,  and  fire  salutes  in 
honour  of  Vishnu  or  Juggernaut — if  yoa 
will  only  let  us  into  Seringapatam.* 

This  precious  document  proceeds  to  say 
that,  the  arming  which  could  no  longer  be 
entirely  concealed  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
pany, was  merely  "  for  self  defence  f  and 
it  concludes  with  the  sincere  and  honour- 
able  profession,  that  "  the  British  govern- 
ment, wishing  to  live  in  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  all  their  neighlK)urs,  entertaining 
no  objects  of  ambition,  and  looking  to  no 
other  objects  than  the  permanent  security 
and  tranquillity  of  their  own  dominionsy 
would  always  be  ready  as  they  now  were 
to  afford  every  demonstration  of  their  pa- 
cific intention8.''f 

On  the  20th  November,  Tippoo  wrote 
to  Lord  Wellesley,  complaining  of  ^e 
warlike  preparations  going  forward,  and 
praying  that  peace  might  be  preserved.^ 
On  the  9th  January,  1799,  the  Govomor- 
General  wrote  to  the  Sultaun,  setting  forth, 
for  the  first  time,  the  grievous  DflRmce 
which  his  Brittanic  majesty  had  received 
by  reason  of  M.  Malartic's  proclamation,  and 
touchingly  representing  the  ingratitude  of 
Tippoo,  in  having  sanctioned  such  a  docu- 
ment, when  immediately  before  its  reach- 
ing India  from  the  Mauritius,  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  restoration  of  Wynaad,  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  friendly  dispositions 
of  the  English.  « I  had  hardly  formed 
the  decision  on  your  Highness*  claim  to 
Wynaad,  by  which  I  had  afforded  an  un- 
questionable testimony  of  my  disposition 
to  render  impartial  and  ample  Justice  to 
your  rights,  and  to  cultivate  and  improve 
the  relations  of  amity  and  peace  with  your 
Highness— 4irhen  I  received  from  the  Isle 
of  France,  an  authentic  copy  of  the  pro- 
clamation," &c§  It  is  rather  unfortunate 
that  in  the  same  volume  which  contains 


*  For  forty  yetre  British  soldiers  bsve 
employed  in  celebrating  the  rites,  which  the  daik 
superstitions  of  Hinduism  enjoins ;  the  ciril  ser- 
vants of  the  company  have  beien  employed  in  col- 
lecting the  tolls,  lened  from  the  worshippers  of 
Juggernaut;  the  most  eminent  men  who  hav* 
been  concerned  in  the  administration  of  India  have 
warpily  urged  the  policy  of  supporting  its  degrad- 
ing system  of  idolatry ;  and  as  &r  as  money,  mu- 
sic, and  gunpowder  can  testify  acquiescence,  bo 
pains  have  been  spared  to  convince  the  natives 
DOW  profoundly  indifferent  their  mlera  are  to 
"  the  name  whereby  they  are  called.'* 

f  Marquis  Wellesley's  Desp.  VoL  L  No.  xcvL 

±  Idem.  No.  ciiL 

i  Marquis  W^Ueilsy's  Dsi^  YoL  L  N<N€& 
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ibis  letter,  there  are  reiterated  and  copious 
proofs  that  Lord  Wellesley  had  in  his  pos- 
session this  terrible  manifesto  fully  two 
months  before  his  vaunted  generosity 
touching  Wynaad.  It  had  been  received, 
made  *Uhe  subject  of  general  ridicule''* 
as  a  serious  threat,  and  chuckled  over  as 
a  fortunate  and  timely  pretext  for  hostili- 
ties ;  Greneral  Harris  had  been  written  to 
on  the  subject,  and  secretly  apprized  of 
the  advantage  that  would  be  taken  of  it  :f 
the  expedition  for  invading  Mysore  had 
been  pknned,  and  directions  given  to  the 
governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  to  or- 
ganise all  the  military  resources  of  their 
respective  presidencies ;  and  they  had  re- 
monstrated against  <<  plunging  Tippoo  into 
war ;  for  whatever  might  be  the  object  of 
his  embassy  to  the  Mauritius,  the  late  in- 
telligence from  the  islands,  left  no  room 
to  doubt,  that  no  rupture  was  to  be  appre^ 
kendedbutby  our  own  provocation /*X  Lord 
Wellesley  himself  had  written  to  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  telling  him,  that  from  want  of  money 
and  the  impossibility  of  completing  their 
preparations  in  time,  he  was  reluctantly 
forced  to  suspend  his  immediate  design  of 
**  seizing  the  whole  maritime  territory  re- 
maining in  Tippoo's  possession,  and  then 
marching  upon  his  capital,  to  compel  him 
to  purchase  peace  by  a  formal  cession  of 
the  territory  seized,  and  compelling  him  to 
pay  all  the  expences  of  the  war, — objects 
which  appeared  most  desirable,  and  which 
every  motive  of  justice  and  policy  de- 
manded ^  and  he  had  resolved  that,  **  a 
temperate  remonstrance  would  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  their  honour,  and  convince  the 
native  powers  that  their  moderation  alone, 
induced  them  to  abstain  from  a  more  rigo- 
rous course  :"§  all  this  was  prior  to  the  gene- 
rous restoration  of  Wynaad. 

But  in  reality  the  surrender  of  that  dis- 
trict was  but  a  solemn  farce,  tending  to 
lull  the  victim  of  their  designs  into  secu- 
rity, until  their  own  measures  should  be 
ripe  for  execution.  Till  every  engine  of 
muffled  power  was  in  readiness,  wounded 
honour  &lt  no  pain— could  even  take  credit 
to  itself  for  magnanimity,  andpurloin,  under 
iSdse  pretences,  the  repute  of  moderation. 
Within  nine  months  from  this  virtuous  act 
of  restitution,  Wynaad  was  agun  taken 

*  Letter  from  OoverDor-Qenerml  to  Mr.  Dun- 
4m,  Gth  July,  1798,  No.  zxii. 

t  Letters  of  9thaiid20th  Jtme,  Not.ziii.  sod 
XTii. 

t  Letter  from  Mr.  Webbe,  Seeretanr  of  Ma* 
dras,  to  Oov.-Oen.,  6tb  Jul?,  1796.  ^o.  zxL 

5  Letter  to  Mr.  Dundas,  tnen  Secretary  to  the 
Ikicdof  Control,  ath  July,  1796.  No.  uii. 


possession  of  by  this  just  and  magnani- 
mous Company,  together  with  the  residue 
of  Tippoo  Saib's  dominions.  Can  any  man 
who  is  not  a  simpleton,  or  a  holder  of  East 
India  stock,  believe  that  this  boasted  sur- 
render in  August,  illustrated  as  it  stands 
by theschemesoftheprevious  June,  and  the 
deeds  that  followed  hard  upon,  in  the  ensu- 
ing May,  was  anything  else  but  an  elabor- 
ate piece  of  public  treachery  ? 

By  the  end  of  January,  1799,  the  pre- 
parations for  war  were  deemed  complete ; 
and  now  the  threats  of  M.  Malartio,  which 
were  by  that  time  about  twelve  months 
old,  [having  been  published  in  January, 
1798,]  were  no  longer  to  be  endured.  On 
drd  February  orders  were  given,  for  the  in- 
vading army  to  begin  their  march  towards 
the  frontier.  On  Idth,  a  letter  came  from 
Tippoo,  accepting  an  offer  to  negotiate, 
which,  as  a  portion  ofthefarce  of  decency, 
had  been  sent  to  him.  But  the  acceptance 
was  declared  to  have  come  too  late ;  the 
time  named  in  the  offer  had  elapsed  by 
eight  days :  and  it  was  solemnly  declared 
that  the  season  was  now  too  far  advanced 
to  arrest  the  march  of  the  troops  ;*  but 
Tippoo  was  informed  that  Greneral  Harris 
would  receive  any  propositions  at  the 
head  of  the  army.f  Even  this  was  ren- 
dered iUusory  by  secret  instructions  to 
Harris,  ordering  him  to  advance  **  without 
an  hour's  delay,"  and  not  to  forward  the 
letter  to  Tippoo  till  within  a  day's  march 
of  the  frontier  4  thus  rendering  it  abso- 
lutely  impossible  for  the  devoted  chief  to 
propose  any  t^rms,  until  the  invaders  were 
in  occupation  of  part  of  his  territory.  But 
there  were  other  contents  in  the  secret  in- 
structions. No  conditions  of  peace  under 
any  circumstances  were  to  be  proposed  or 
accepted,  until  the  siege  of  Seringapatam 
was  formed,  or  some  equally  advantageous 
position  secured.  Tippoo  was  then  to  be 
informed  that  he  must  cede  Canara,  a 
valuable  maritime  province,  to  the  English, 
and  two  others  eaually  valuable  to  the 
native  powers  in  alliance  with  them,  be- 
sides paying  one  crore  and  ahalf  of  rupees, 
£1,500,000,  for  the  expenses  of  the  cam- 
paign.  If  these  terms  were  not  agreed  to 
before  the  siege  was  actually  begun,  not 
less  than  one  half  of  his  entire  possessions 
were  to  be  exacted  ;§  and  letter  after  letter 

*  Declaration  of  war,  22iid  Febroarr,  1799. 
No.cx]. 

t  Letter  from  Governor-General  to  Tippoo. 
No.  cxlL 

i  Letter  from  Governor- General  to  General 
Harris,    Idem.    Mo.  exlii. 
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was  dispatched  to  Harris^  kst  <*  he  should 
suffer  any  attetdilt  of  Tipfkio  at  ii^gotia- 
tion  to  retard  the  march  towiU'ds  Seriiiga- 
patam."* 

The  tragifcal  event  is  Well  knoWn.  Tip- 
poo,  finding  that  nothing  but  his  destruc- 
tion could  appease  bis  merciless  puHuerS, 
resolved  to  maintain  a  desperate  figlii  to 
the  last.  Gathering  his  best  troops  around 
him»  he  shut  the  gates  of  his  [magnificent 
capital,  and  prepared  to  defend  it  so  long 
as  be  Was  able.  But  the  odds  against  him 
were  too  strong,  for  any  courage  or  skill 
he  could  oppose  ;  his  troops  had  lost  the 
confidence  in  him  and  in  themselves,  they 
once  possessed;  and  he  sunk  daily  down 
beneath  the  weight  of  his  adversity^  into 
mute  and  sullen  gloom.  Oh  the  4th  of 
May,  as  he  sat  in  his  palace,  in  the  heat 
of  the  noon,  he  was  roused  from  his 
dreamy  gaze  into  the  pit  of  fate,  by  the 
cry  of  the  besiegers.  The  breach  was 
stormed,  and  Tippoo,  vainly  endeavouring 
to  rally  his  broken  troops,  was  killed  and 
trampled  under  foot  in  the  street  of  his 
plundered  city. 

Thus  fell  the  kingdom  of  Mysot-e.  Of 
those  ivhose  laurels  were  gathered  fVom 
its  broken  bough,  we  have  nought  here  to 
say ;  of  those  who  grubbed  a  fottune  fVoin 
its  ruin,  we  have  no  desire  to  chronicle 
the  name.  'Tis  no  part  of  the  duty  Of 
the  political  annalist,  to  challenge  the  pro- 
fessional merit  of  the  soldier,  even  when 
he  is  hounded  on  to  fight  in  an  unright- 
eous cause.  We  blame  the  system,  not 
the  man ;  we  arraign  the  purpose,  nbt  the 
mere  machine.  But  where  men  having 
authority,  and  participators  in  such  scenes, 
think  fit  to  give  evidence  against  thein- 
selves,  or  rather  seek  to  make  themselves 
the  chroniclers  of  the  deeds  they  helped  to 
do,  it  were  rather  a  superfluous  delicacy 
to  stand  between  theih  and  their  renown. 

Mysore  was  declared  to  be  a  conquered 
country  on  the  fell  of  the  capital.  Wheh 
the  fate  of  Tippoo  became  knowh,  various 
leaders  strove  to  rally  the  pedple,  foi*  the 
purpose  of  still  resisting  the  invaders.  In 
some  districts  they  succeeded  for  a  tirtie  ; 
but  one  by  one  they  were  crushed  by  the 
victors,  and  treated  with  the  usual  seveHty, 
for  the  sake  of  example.  The  following 
epistle  from  Munro,  to  Mr.  Cockburh,  i-e- 
lative  to  the  settlement  of  Canara^  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  that  in* 
fiuenced  the  consolidation  of  conquest — 
*<  I  have  got    Vettel  Hegada    and    his 

•  No.  «xlTil. 


heir  appareht,  attd  pfiilb1}Ma  HgMits 
hanged;  and  I  Mih  nd  doitbt,  thai 
I  shall  be  able  to  get  th^  better  of  any 
other  vagabond  Rikjah,  that  txiif  renttife 
to  rebel/'*  Colonel  Arthut*  Wellealej^ 
(aflferwat-ds  Duke  of  Wdlingtotti)  writlti^ 
to  Munro,  tells  us,  that  the  people  Wei^ 
passive  spectators  of  the  change,  and  i^- 
mained  philosophicallv  indifferent.  But 
we  need  not  gti  beyond  his  dWii  lettefSj  for 
a  refutation  of  this  assertion.  Arguing  (In 
August,  1800)  agaihst  plans  of  fortlier 
conquest,  which  seem  already  to  have  sug- 
gested themselves,  he  Says^  *Hhe  I'ecent 
extension  of  our  territory  has  added  td  the 
ttutnber  and  description  df  our  enetUies. 
Wherever  we  spread  ourselves,  paftidUlaHy 
if  we  aggi-abdize  ourselves  at  the  expense  df 
the  Mahrattas," — with  whom  they  were,  up 
to  that  moment)  on  terms  of  the  prdfoundest 
amity,  and  in  close  alliance, — "We  increase 
this  evil.  We  throw  dUt  of  toployment 
and  means  of  subsistence,  all  who  have 
hitherto  managed  the  revenue,  or  served 
in  the  armies.  Upbn  all  questions  of  in- 
crease of  territory,  these  bonsideftitions 
have  much  weight  with  me,  and  1  am,  ik 
fieneraiy  inclined  td  decide,  that  we  have 
ehough.    I  agree  With  ydU,  that  We  bOffht 

S  settle  the  Mahratta  busihess  and  the 
alabitr  rajilhs;  but  t  am  afraid  that  to 
extend  ourselve.^  will  rather  tend  to  delay 
the  setileitierit,  add  that  we  shall  thereby 
increase,  rather  thati  dirtlihish,  the  duthber 
df  bur  eni^lnies.  But,''  he  adds  in  codclu- 
sion,  <'as  for  the  widhes  of  the  peopld, 
I  put  them  oiit  of  the  quei^tion.'^ 

But  the  pretence  of  the  people  being  in- 
difibrentto  the  subjugation  of  their  dbutitry, 
is  refuted  by  fevery  page  of  these  ^Ilaut 
historians.  Munrd  was  sent  hoth  Canara 
to  the  ceded  Districts  which,  by  the  Arsi 
partition  treaty  df  1792,  had  beeh  taken 
IVom  Tippoo  and  given  to  the  Kizam,  and 
Which,  shortly  after  the  final  dismembeN 
ni^nt  of  Mysoi-e,  wei-e  taken  possession  at 
by  their  real  owners,  the  Coriipanjr. 

Munro  was  desired  to  raise  the  public 
taxes  in  the  provinces  which  Were  placed 
under  his  authority.  They  had  beeh  de- 
scribed as  unable  to  yield  more  thfln  the 
tribute  which  they  paid  foritterly  to  Tip- 
poo,  by  reason  of  their  great  sufferings  ih 
the  war,  and  during  the  famine  which  wms 
its  consequence.    **  To  see  whether  they 

-  -  "  t   '^ 

•  Munro,  vol.  i,  p.  270. 

f  Munro.  vol.  i.  p.  1266.  Jdst  thirty  >Mtt  after 
these  enlightened  sentiments  werb  writteii,  Ui 
Once  told  the  people  %f  BogliDdi  thkt  <•  &  dJUttf 
mecttitt  was  a  nrc**" 
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liad  suffered  as  much  as  thej  are  reported 
to  have  dooe«"  says  Munro»  **  I  lately  made 
a  circuit  There  is  no  doubt  some  exag- 
geration, but  not  a  great  deal.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  in  ruins ;  scarce  oa\B-0»uflh  i 
of  the  houses  are  inhabited.  But  I  have 
little  doubt  that  in  seven  years,  the  full  , 
atbount  of  the  schedule''  (or  proposed 
standard  of  English  taxation,)  <<  might 
be  reali2ed.  The  principal  ebstacte  ta, 
that  the  desire,  taien  at  the  head  of  ftfikht 
usually  have,  of  seeing  the  public  income 
flourishing  under  their  auspice^,  wM  pro- 
bably compel  me  to  proceed  too  rapidly. 
I  have  no  thought  of  precipitating  matters 
at  present ;  though  I  shall  for  the  sake  of 
the  public  want  of  money,  press  the  ryots 
hither  more  than  I  ought  to  do.***  It  ap- 
pears that  the  polygars  or  armed  nobles, 
offered  considerable  resistance  to  the  ex- 
acting designs  of  their  new  masters.  ! 
Munro  calls  them  robbers  and  banditti, 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  order, 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  with- 
out delay.  Notwithstanding  all  his  en- 
lightened effoHs  to  win  them  over  to  in- 
creased taxation^  two  of  these  chieftains 
still  held  out,  in  1802 ;  so  that  it  was  ad- 
Viseable  to  move  large  bodies  of  trocm 
into  the  neighbourhood.  <<  tt  may  be 
lalso  necessary  to  proceed  against  the  Ze- 
mindar of  Pancanore,  because  I  am  not 
■ure  that  he  wiU  submit  to  an  addition  to 
his  peshcush  or  tribute,  which  must 
be  laid  on  m  trder  h  reduce  his  power  J*^ 
And  with  such  facts  so  confessed  before 
us,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  that  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  re- 

8 ions  were  philosophically  indifferent  to 
ie  revolutions,  of  which  they  were  thus 
the  victims  1 

Colonel  Gurwood,  the  recent  editor  of 
the  buke  of  Wellington's  despatches,  in 
an  explanatory  table  of  Indian  names  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  volume  of  his  work,  tells 
us,  with  the  greatest  sang  froid»  **  that  My- 
sore is  a  country  conquered  from  the  na- 
tive Hindu  r^ahs  by  Hyder  All,  retaken 
by  the  British,  and  restored  to  the  ancient 
family  on  the  fall  of  Seringapatam."  Pro- 
found must  be  the  ignorance  on  which 

•  Muafo,  Vol.  i.  pv  a34. 
t  Monro,  Vol  i.  p.  937. 


Colonel  Gurwood  relies»  when  he  suffers 
such  a  statement  as  this  to  go  forth  with 
his  name ;  and  frozen  indeed  must  be  the 
scorn  wherewith  the  haughty  veteran,  to 
whose  histOi'y  this  absurd  misrepresenta- 
tion is  prefixed,  must  look  back  upon  the 
fate  of  that  sumptuous  land  amid  the  wreck 
"Of  \rhich  he  was  first  beckoned  on  by  for- 
tune. Mysore  had,  it  is  true,  originally 
belonged  to  one  of  the  princes  of  Hindu 
fiofeage,  ^ho  had  been  supplanted  by  a 
domestic  revolution,  and  it  became  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  great  kingdom  under  Hyder 
All.  It  is  also  true  that  on  the  fall  of 
Seringapatam,  a  child  who  was  said  to 
be  next  of  kfai  to  die  last  rajah  was  soueht 
out,  and  invested  With  the  empty  title. 
Which  no  one  had  heard  pronounced 
ibr  forty  years  befbre.  And  if  thid 
be  restoring  a  country  to  its  ancient 
princes,  Mysore  doubtless  was  restored. 
But  the  ^al  nature  of  the  entire  transac* 
tton  admitu  of  no  question.  In  a  paper 
drawn  up  in  1801>  by  the  Duke  himself 
lipob  the  state  of  Seringiq>atam,  he  says, 
<<  It  ha^  long  been  the  capital  of  a  power- 
t(d  ettpire,  the  whole  of  which  is  now  in 
the  possession,  or  under  the  government^ 
or  under  the  itnitiediate  influence  of  the 
Ctnkipany^s  government.'**  But  the  testi- 
Itoony  of  Lord  Wellesley,  who  knew  his 
own  intentions  in  the  entire  transaction  best, 
is  still  more  ettiphatic.  Writing  to  Lord 
CasUerea^h,  th6  president  of  the  Board  of 
Controul  In  180S,  relative  to  the  puppet- 
rajah,  whotti  he  had  perched  upon  the  last 
recognisable  fhtgment  of  Tippoo's  ruined 
throne,  he  says—**  My  express  purpose  in 
the  settlement  of  Mysore,  was  to  facilitate 
the  difiedl  controul  df  the  Company  over  the 
whok  territory  of  Mysore.  In  fact,  the 
territory  governed  in  the  name  of  the  ra- 
jah was  aduaRv  anwexed  to  the  Company* s 
donitnrdnsyhy  thltt  article  of  the  subsidiary 
treaty  of  Seringap&tam,  which  empowers 
the  Company  at  any  tiikie  to  assume  the 
direct  KhaMigementof  the  whole  country  f 
and  this  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Martirt, 
the  editor  of  Lord  Wellesley's  despatches, 
has  since  ^<  been  done  under  the  sanction 
of  the  home  authorities."t 

•  Gnnrooa,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
t  Mar^nit  Welleftley's  Despstcketf  Vol.  iiU 
t^o.  diii  s  snd  note  to  p.  625. 
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WsLL»  listen  to'^me  now,  and  111  tell  you 
a  dhroU  thine  that  happened  at  the  death 
of  ould  MihiT  Doolen.  He  was  a  mighty 
strong,  healthy  man,  and  never  tuck  a 
grain  of  medicme  in  his  whole  life :  signs 
on  it,  he  lived  so  long  that  he  begun  to 
think,  he  wasn't  to  die  at  all.  He  was  a 
great  miser,  and  gathered  a  dale  of  money 
together,  but  having  no  near  relations,  it 
was  always  a  wondher  among  the  neigh- 
bours who'd  come  to  his  property  in  the 
end.  The  world  an'  all  were  looken  for  it, 
as  you  may  suppose,  and  they  used  to 
be  senden  him  presents  of  all  sorts — ducks, 
and  geese,  and  chickens,  and  I  don*t  know 
what  besides ;  but  faix,  'twas  no  great 
gains  for  'em,  for  young  as  they  wor,  they 
died  one  afUier  another,  and  others  took 
their  places  and  died  too,  and  ould  Mihil 
atill  lived  on.  Well,  'tb  a  long  line  af« 
ther  all  that  has  no  end  to  it,  and  so  ould 
Mihil's  day  come  at  last  Runnen  out 
one  momen  to  catch  a  boy  that  was  tres- 
passen  on  his  ground,  he  struck  his  toe 
against  a  stone ;  a  little  black  spot  came 
upon  it,  but  Mihil  thought  nothing  of  it ; 
the  black  spot  spread  day  afler  day,  and 
tiie  neighbours  told  him  to  send  for  the 
Docther,  but  siz  Mihil,  <*  I  never  tuck  any 
of  their  drugs  in  all  my  born  days,  and 
why  should  I  pizen  myself  with  'em  at 
the  last;  besides,"  sis  he,  <<  they'd  be 
chargen  me  so,  'twould  be  amost  the  ruin 
of  me."  Another  week  passed  on  this 
way,  and  the  blackness  was  half  up  the 
leg,  and  indeed  'twas  easy  known  *twas 
lor  his  end  it  come,  for  his  face,  that  was 
as  red  as  a  rose,  got  as  white  as  paper, 
and  he  ger  up  eating  entirely ;  but  he'd 
drink  the  river  dry,  the  Lord  preserve  us, 
if  he  had  it  near  him.  Well,  the  news 
accordingly  went  abroad  every  where, 
that  Mihil  was  dying,  and  sitch  a  gather- 
ing as  there  was  immediately  of  all  the 
people,  for  and  near,  that  could  claim  any 
relationship  with  him,  that  faix  you  could 
hardly  get  in  or  out  of  Uie  doore  for  the 
crowd  that  was  about  him.  There  was 
only  one  man  of  all  belonging  to  him  who 
kept  away,  and  that  was  Davy  Burke,  a 
poor  carpenter,  who  was  liven  near  the 
village;  but  Davy  himself  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  last  day  too,  more  be  ac- 


cident howsomever,  than  be  any  thoughts 
he  had  of  gaining  be  it.  He  happened 
on  that  day  to  be  busy  at  a  coffin  just  be- 
fore his  own  doore,  when  he  sees  Morris 
Mamy  the  pedlar  goen  by. 

<<  God  bless  the  work,'  siz  Morris,  nod- 
den  to  him.  "  The  same  to  you,  Morris," 
says  Davy ;  **  what  news  of  Mihil  this 
momen  ?" 

<<  Given  over  be  the  docthors,  I  hear, 
Davy ;  he'll  be  callen  on  you  to  take  his 
measure  before  evenen,  Vm  thinken." 

**  Eyeli  I  the  neger,  'tis  ayqual— there*s 
little  to  be  got  be  him  liven  or  dead. 
HeM  be  betther  plazed  they  thrun  him 
under  the  sod  in  nis  ould  shirt,  than  pay 
any  thing  in  ray  son  for  his  codlin." 

'*  See  that  why,"  ejaculated  Morris. 

**  One,*'  continued  Davy,  "  that  hasn't 
chick  or  child  in  the  world,  and  as  cau- 
tious of  the  money  as  if  he  was  never  to 
part  it;  one  that  had  the  twelve  barrels 
of  potatoes  rotting  with  him  be  the  ditch- 
side,  in  the  hard  summer,  not  fit  ateing 
for  the  pigs — fine  round  apple  potatoes— 
and  christhens  starving ;  and  he  would'nt 
sell  nor  give  eather,  God  help  us  I  He*d 
sooner  set  the  dog  afther  a  poor  man  that 
ud  be  crossen  his  grounds,  so  he  would* 
This  sickness  is  only  a  thrial  he's  getten, 
maybe,  to  see  if  he'd  turn  to  some  good 
now  itself." 

**  Maybe  so,  faix,*^  returned  the  pedlar, 
**  there's  no  knowing  what  turn  be*d  take ; 
but  indeed  from  all  I  heer  of  him,  I  be- 
lieve he's  off.  Why  don't  you  take  a 
stroll  down  there,  and  see  him,  Davy  ;  sure 
somebody  will  have  the  maken  of  a  coffin 
for  him  any  way,  and  who  has  a  betther 
right  to  it  tlian  a  blood  relation" 

<<  Eyeh  I  little  he  cares  for  his  relatioos, 
Morris.  There's  no  knowen  on  the  earth 
who'll  have  the  luck  of  getten  the  goold 
from  him.  He'd  take  it  to  the  other 
world  with  him,  if  he  could.'* 

<<That  I  mighten't,  but  he'd  be  the 
cute  lad  in  airnest,  if  he  did  that,  and 
sitch  a  crowd  of  hungry  cormorants  aboat 
the  room  watchen  every  turn  of  him.  I'd 
advise  you  to  take  a  stroll  down  there,  at 
any  rate,  and  see  what  you  can  do." 

*<  Maybe  I'd  do  worse,"  siz  the  carpea- 
ter^  «<  and  sure  it's  but  half  a  day's  work 
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fooe  for  nothing  at  the  worst,*'  so  flbging 
is  plane  down  on  the  bench,  and  taking 
a  short  stick  in  his  hand,  he  wbhed  Mor- 
ris a  good  momen,  and  set  off  with  him- 
self for  Mihil  Doolen's. 

As  soon  as  he  come  near  the  house, 
however,  the  crowd  around  the  doore 
were  so  afeered  or  jealous  of  him,  'count 
of  being  so  near  Mihil  be  blood,  that  they 
didn't  wish  to  let  him  in.  ^'He's  very 
bad,  poor  man,"  siz  one,  ^*  and  'tis  a  sin 
to  disturb  him."  <*  He's  as  cross  as  the 
onld  mischief"  siz  another,  <<and  can't 
bear  to  be  spoken  to."  <<His  head  is 
•putting,"  says  a  third  of  em,  <<  count  of 
all  the  talken — ^"tis  the  sleep  he  wants." 
**  B^annies  then,"  siz  Davy,  stout  enough, 
**  the  sooner  ye  all  clear  out  of  this,  the 
azier  he'll  be,  poor  man  1  Pm  only  corae 
to  get  the  maken  of  the  coffin  from  him, 
and  that's  net  what  any  of  yes  are  looken 
lor,  I  believe.*' 

They  all  got  ashamed  at  this,  and  they 
didn't  say  another  word,  but  drew  back, 
and  made  a  lane  for  Davy,  so  in  he  went, 
and  took  a  chair  be  the  bed-side. 

**  Morrow  Mihil,"  says  he,  ^*  I'm  sorry 
to  see  you  so  poorly  I" 

^  Thankee,  Davy,''  sa^s  the  ould  man. 

'^Isay  I'm  sorry,  Mihil,  because  the 
longer  time  we  get  to  repent  of  our  sins 
in  this  world,  I  hope  the  better  for  us." 

**  Thrue  for  you,  Davy,"  says  MihiL 

"We'd  like  to  have  somethen  to  say  for 
ourselves,  when  we're  sitten  be  the  gate 
of  heaven  hereafther,  and  we  hear  the 
poor  people  tellen  stories  of  us  inside," 
continued  Davy. 

"Oh!  mavrone,whynot?"siz  the  sick  man. 

"  We  must  all  think  of  these  things, 
Mihil,  when  our  time  comes,  the  Lord 
grant  it  to  us;  but  if  no  one  has  worse  to 
tell  of  vou  than  I  have,  you'll  not  come 
off  badly.  You  always  gev  me  any  little 
work  you  had,  in  regard  of  my  large 
fiunily.*^ 

"  And  why  not,  Davy,"  says  Mihil  again, 
**  sure  you  were  willing  to  work  as  chape 
Jbr  me  as  another." 

"Indeed,  Mihil,''  says  Davy,  maken 
answer,  "  I  never  overcharge  a  stranger, 
let  alone  a  blood  relation,  and  as  you're 
goen  now— and  goen,  thanks  be  to  God, 
in  a  good  ould  age,  I  thought,  Mihil,  you'd 
as  live  I  had  the  maken  of  the  coffin  as 
another?" 

<'I'd  be  betther  plazed  you  had  it, 
Davv,  than  any  one  else,"  says  Mihil,  not 
at  aU  frightened  or  surprised  at  him ;  "  you 
were  always  raisonable*" 


"  That  I  mighten't,  but  I  strive  to  be 
so  any  way,'*  siz  Davy  again, "  and  I  make 
it  a  rule  to  give  the  best  of  work;  be  the 
same  token,  I  have  some  nice,  clane,  dale 
boords  cut  up  this  minute,  planed  and  all, 
that  if  you  see  *em,  you'd  like  a'most  to 
be  lyen  in !" 

"  And  what  is  it  you'd  charge  me  for 
it,  finished  complate,"  says  Mihil,  tumen 
to  hun,  quite  calm  I 

"  Why  then  dales  are  high  now,  Mihil," 
answered  Davy,  "  sixteen  shillings  would 
hardly  save  me  in  it" 

"  Sixteen  shillings,  eroo !  sixteen  shil-* 
lings  Davy?" 

"  Iss,  why  not,"  siz  Davy,  quietly. 

Old  Mihil  shook  his  head. 

"Well  sure  you  can  make  an  offer, 
can't  you,"  cried  Davy. 

"  By  eh,  you're  beyond  any  offer.  Sal- 
vation to  me  if  there's  any  rabon  at  all 
in  sitch  chargen  as  that^— sixteen  shil- 
lings I  Death  alive  I  man,  I  got  as  nice 
a  coffin  as  I'd  wish  to  put  my  foot  in  from 
Tim  Mocten,  for  poor  Kate,  last  Candle* 
mass,  and  paid  only  nine  and  ninepence 
for  it" 

"  So  you  might,  Mihil,  but  you'll  allow 
there  are  coffins — and  coffins.  'Tisn't 
sitch  a  one  as  I'd  put  you  into  he  gev  for 
the  money  I  He  made  it,  I'll  be  bail,  of 
half-inch  stuff,  and  it  might  have  answered 
for  Kate,  maybe ;  but  you're  an  ould 
friend  of  mine,  Mihil,  for  whom  I  have  a 
regard,  and  indeed  it's  long  till  I'd  let  you 
be  nailed  up  in  a  card-box  of  that  kind." 

"I'm  obleeged  to  you  all  the  same, 
Davy,"  siz  Mihil,  "  but  indeed  I  couldn't 
afford  so  much  as  you  charge;  if  you 
said  nine  and  tenpence  or  nine  and  eleven 
pence,  maybe  I'd  deal  with  you." 

"  Ove  I  ove  !  Mihil,  you're  runnen 
away  with  the  business  entirely;  'tisn't 
half-price,  hardly.  Consider,  you're  not 
one  of  those  dawney  craythurs  that  one 
could  put  up  in  a  soap-box ;  you're  long, 
Mihil,  and  square  about  the  chest;  you'd 
take  two  good  twelve  feet  dale  boords 
a'most,  not  to  speak  of  nails,  and  the 
mounting." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  Davy,"  siz  Mihil, 
^  I'd  like  to  dale  with  you,  if  I  could  say 
ten  shillings,  and  'tis  a  bargain." 

"  Oh !  murther  I  there's  no  daleine  with 
you,  Mihil,  you  were  always  a  hard  man ; 
but  if  we  can't  agree  itself,  there's  no  harm 
done  I  hope,  and  my  advice  to  you  Mihil 
..my  last  advice  'ud  be,  to  make  up  as 
well  as  you  can  after  you're  gone  to  those 
poor  crathursi  that  I'm  afeerd  you  thought 
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too  lilde  ^kefk  A  good  mofiiM^  and  a 
hftppy  end  to  you,  Mihil^  and  tliat*i  tin 
worst  I  wiih  yov."  And  Ihkj  obook 
haiids  with  tbe  tick  nrnn  and  kit  him. 
There  w»  fen^iifiiig  like  a  tear  etandeH 
in  Mihil's  eye  at  he  looked  aMier  Davy, 
and  he  was  yery  quiet,  saying  toothing  fyt 
a  long  while.  At  last,  sia  he^  hU  of  a  sud- 
deni  out  of  a  drame  like*  **  Won*t  any  ef 
ye  bring  me  the  priest?"  'Twaa  the  first 
time  he  asked  £ot  him  sinee  his  illness 
begun,  and  the  crowd  about  hitai  Were  glad 
when  they  heard  it,  for  they  were  tired  of 
waiting  fbr  hira  to  die  day  alter  day. 
Indeed  he  held  out  so  long,  that  sOme  of 
'em  begun  to  think  he  mighten't  die  at 
all ;  but  now,  when  he  called  fbr  the  priest, 
they  knew  he  was  off,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  ran  like  mad  Ibr  the  clargy.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  house,  he  was 
shut  up  in  a  little  room  with  Mihil  for  some 
time,— 'there  was  soon  after  a  call  for  a 
pen  and  ink,  and  those  outside  Were  aU  in 
a  grate  taken  to  know  what  was  goen  on, 
for  they  knew^  by  the  ordlierin  of  the  pen 
and  ink)  that  Mihil  was  settlen  his  afiyrs. 
The  priest  kem  out  afVher  a  good  hour^ 
and  the  crowd  followed  him  from  tfaedoore, 
thryen  to  make  out  whe  had  a  ehance  of 
the  money ;  but  he  left  'em  Just  as  wise  as 
he  fotthd  ^em. 

Well,  things  went  on  as  before^  and 
towards  evenen  Mihil  got  worse  and  wofve, 
and  his  skin  coulder  and  coulder^  **  Vm 
almost)  1  beliete,"  six  he — for  the  op|ires- 
sion  was  getting  heayier^  and  he  ooold 
hardly  get  the  words  out  bekase  of  the 
hieoup  constant  on  him — ^*Vm  a'mOst 
gone,"  Bit  he,  <<  and  I'd  like  to  say  one 
sintincd  to  Dayy  Burke,"  slz  he,  **  before 
I  die,  if  he's  about  the  place  any  wherei" 
They  all  wondhered  when  they  heerd  this, 
and  thinken  it  might  be  he  was  goen  to 
lave  ftomething  to  Davy^  they  med  up 
their  minds  to  prevent  it>  and  so  toutd 
him  that  he  was  gone  home  \  bat  there 
was  a  friend  of  Davy's,  one  Jim  Clarey, 
standen  by,  and  when  he  see  how  they 
wor  goen  on,  he  started  off  himself  in 
search  of  him. 

*•  l>avy  Burke^Davy  eroo,**  cried  Jim, 
as  sooti  as  he  kem  in  sight  of  him,  "  hurry 
over  to  Mihil's,  as  hard  as  your  tegs  eaa 
t>Arry  yoti»  or  you're  late  for  him  in  this 
world.  He's  callen  ft»r  you  this  way,  and 
he  can't  tile  in  paee  'U14  he  seee  you, 
<  Bring  me  Davy  Burked  siahe^  <'tiH  I 
have  one  word  with  him;'  Oh  1  my  btMid 
to  you»  Davy,  you're  thelueky  man— 'tie 
koeii  to  late  jrom  aU  Us  gocdd  btiil  A&l  tko 


Hmilakitts  aM  MwfAys  aad  0*8^(1^ 
Bessys,  am  alt  Maseo  mad  wid  hhii»  aoi 
wanted  not  to  let  yoa  know^" 

<«  Mayb«  'iU  about  tiM  «oi!n  lie  waaife 
me,"  replied  Davy,  hottiialingly. 

*<  Eyeh  I  what  eoflhi-^wbat  talks  It  k !" 
ftft  Jinit  mriken  answer.  "<Noi  but  k 
good  hundred  pounds  it  is,  or  more  maybe^ 
he's  goea  to  lave  you--^hurry  off  man." 

When  Davy  heerd  this^  his  fhce  bright*^ 
ened  up,  and  he  thought  to  himself  the 
ould  man  was  repenten  of  cutting  hte 
back  of  his  due»  and  was  intenden  to  }mtt 
him  a  legacy  in  aimeet  to  make  up  ma^ 
lert,  so  off  he  started  to  MihiPs  as  hard 
as  he  could. 

Well  why^  as  it  happened^  good  ndsob 
he  had  to  be  In  a  hurry,  for  when  he  got 
In  the  doore  Mihil  was  a'most  speechless; 
his  eyes  were  getten  a  glaae  on  *em,  and 
he  was  mutneren  somethin'  to  himself,  aU 
as  one,  as  he  was  ravin' — a  fashion  he  had 
indeed  for  the  last  day  or  two,  when 
no  body  was  talken  to  him.  But  when  he 
was  rottked  up  he  was  quite  stnsible  agidtov 

*<  Erah  t  MihH  aathore,  »  it  me  you'tis 
eallen/'  sis  Davy^  stoopen  over  him  and 
shaken  him  a  little  be  the  shoulder  to 
make  hlui  hearken  to  him. 

MihU  looked  up  etarea  at  him,  as  if  he 
didn't  know  hitti  at  all. 

«'Ti»  Davy  Burke  agror-don't  yo* 
know  him,  your  ould  ft4end  Davy,'^  and 
Davy  shook  Mtoi  again. 

"  Iss,  Iss,"  says  MihH  looken  about 
him,  as  if  he  was  awakin'  ft^>m  a  drame, 
«•  Davy  Is  tt-^whlsper  Davy,"  aad  the 
ould  man  tried  to  lift  himself  a  little  ota  hfe 
elbow,  •«  a  last  word  with  yoH— I'll  tell— 
you-^what  Til  do^  Davy  —  " 

<<  What  is  it,  MihH  a  weenoch,"  cried 
Davy,  anaibusly. 

"  You're^^you'ro-^an^^d  ft-iettd — ^D»- 

''Don^  mintfon  H,  avourneen." 

"  Eyeh,  Vm  gone— gone— entirely-^ 
thi»^thts^.r~hiecup-^  kfilen  tte-^-4>avy; 
but-^rn  tfell*-ybu-"What— ril  do." 

"  Don't  distress  yourself>  MihH  darieb,** 
sii  Davy,  fobbing. 

"Eyeh I  'Us  all  over-^ow— howsoai- 
ever^ru-*ril— ej^t  the---diflference  with 
you/'  wheezed  out  the  ould  man  in  a  hoaush 
whkt>er)  and  his  elbew  dropping  Ihmi 
under  him — he  was  dead  I 

"  Miirther,"  siz  Davy,  cryen  out  as  h^ 
iaw  him  dl%w  th«  breathy «« ois  a  wondher 
but  I  missed  the  bargaih  I !" 

Wdl)  If  you  »ea  himi  as  Fm  touM, 
looking  so  astoniihed  Hki)  yt^'d  Kligft 
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out,  tbough  all  beloDgiDg  ta  you  lay 
•tretched  on  the  table.  Acoording  there 
was  great  fun  among  the  crowd  at  his  dis- 
appointment, and  he  was  leaving  the  house 
not  a  little  vexed  at  their  gibes  abd  Joke^ 
when  in  come  the  priest,  and  my  hand  to 
you  their  humour  was  sdou  althered. 

«  Where  are  you  goen,  Diivy  Bufke?* 
says  he. 

<<Goen  home  only,  plaze  you  reve- 
rence," siz  Davy. 

"  Well,"  siz  the  priest,  "  stay  where  you 
are  fbr  the  present,  for  this  housoy  and  all 


within  it,  and  a  ereat  deal  of  gold  that's 
in  the  bank  besides,  are  yours ;  sit  down, 
Davy,  and  give  your  directions  for  the 
funeral." 

UIlaliMf— skh  4  leream  as  there  was 
from  all  of  them,  when  they  hear  this,  and 
the  fiiosi  Sff 'em  erled  imt  agin  it|  and  said 
it  eouldn't  he  i  but  the  clargy  took  the 
will  eat  of  his  pocket  and  read  it  for  *em, 
and  sure  there  'twas  plain  enough  to  every 
one,  that  Mihil  Dooien  left  all  nis  fortune 
to  the  man  he  differed  with  about  the 
price  of  his  coffin. 


^h^n^aaiaa 


tt^t^ 


ABSENCE. 


There  was  but  one  in  all  the  wbrld,  that  ever  loved  me  well, 
And  he's  gone  o'er  the  ocean  wide,  in  far-off  land  to  dwell ; 
Away,  away,  with  ddncine  breeze,  his  bark  sung  o'er  the  deep. 
As  if  it  left  no  heart  behind,  tbiit  foamy  track  to  weef). 

I  counted,  as  it  bbunded  on,  the  #avfe8  'tWfefeft  riie  and  hltd^ 
I  saw  his  sail  along  the  waste  of  #ater«  gh)Wlflg  dim, 
I  watched  it  last,  a  little  speck,  melt  in  the  misty  sea^ 
And  then  it  was  I  felt  alone,  in  all  mf  mii^rjr^ 

The  paiti,  Tm  toldi  ef  parting  thus*  with  ehange  and  time  will  wear ; 
They  never  knew  its  bitterness,  who  teaeh  me  how  to  bear : 
The  tear  may  eeose  to  wet  the  theek,  and  smiles  may  light  the  eyC) 
But  sorrow,  like  to  this  9f  min^  I  cannot  believe  will  die^ 

And  yet  there  is  a  spirit  here,— ^-it  will  not  go  away, — 
A  minister  of  hope,  that  still,  ih  whispeiv,  seems  to  say, 
"  True  love  shall  after  sorrow  last,  and  then  his  meiHory 
Shall  come  back  e'er  the  waves  again  like  ftuhdet  li^ht  to  thee.^' 

That  hallowed  hope  donifes  o'er  my  soul>  ai  swfeetly  as  the  tone 
That  song  of  home  of  thilflhood  U4ngs  In  fbreign  land  and  lon^, 
When  faded  loves  gush  oW  tbd  heart,  aft  tender  and  as  true 
As  Whfen  tbe^  filled  its  longing  firsts  when  lift  and  all  were  new. 

Oh !  all  the  joys  I  ever  fdt,  wfer©  like  tbe  flowers  they  say, 
That  in  one  sunny  morning,  Wo<mi,  droop,  and  die  away ; 
But  this  at  least  its  sweets  shall  hold,  where  withers  all  beside,— 
The  memory-^he  loire  tha*  lives,  when  grief  itself  hath  died. 


t^f>^^^^^^^i^<^^^^0^^^^t^>t^i^t^^^*^*^'<%^*^^ 
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HICrrOBT  OF  THE  WOOLLEN  TBADE. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WOOLLEN  TRADE. 

<*  Therefore  a  regtrd  mutt  be  hid  of  tboee  peiiits,  wherein  the  trade  of  Ireland  conies  to  »• 
terfere  with  any  main  branches  of  the  trade  of  England :  In  which  case  the  encouragement 
of  such  trade  ought  to  be  either  declined  or  moderated,  and  so  give  way  to  the  interest  of 
trade  in  this  kingdom.  But  on  the  other  side  Fome  such  branches  of  trade  ought  not  to  be 
auppressed,  but  rather  so  far  admitted  as  may  serve  the  general  consumption  of  England.*** 


As  a  Dational  Journal,  pledged  to  every 
interest  of  Ireland,  we  know  not  how  the 
Citizen  can  better  redeem  its  pledge, 
than  by  devoting  some  pages,  occasionally, 
to  a  consideration  of  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  Irish  trade  and  nianafactures. 

As  journalists  we  shall  account  our  mis- 
sion unfulfilled,  till  we  lay  before  our  rea- 
ders a  full  exposd  of  that  systematic  po- 
licy, by  which  our  trade  has  been  filched 
from  us,  our  commerce  monopolised  by 
others,  our  manufactures  annihilated,  and 
our  name  as  a  people  erased  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  various  marts,  to  which  our 
merchants  once  thronged  with  the  produce 
of  our  industry. 

What  taunt  do  we  hear  more  frequently 
used  by  the  enemies  of  our  land,  against 
her  suffering  and  oppressed  children,  than 
that  of  idleness?  Ye  are  idle,  cry  our 
wealthy  neighbours,  and  therefore  do  ye 
want ;  firom  lip  to  lip,  and  from  scribe  to 
scribe,  have  these  words  been  bandied,  till 
many  of  her  recreant  sons  have  learned  to 
imitate  the  cry,  and  in  the  clipped  accents 
of  our  betters,  reiterate  the  calumny. 

That  our  people  are  idle,  is,  alas,  too 
true;  but  that  their  idleness  results  not  from 
the  cause  which  this  unnatural  brother- 
hood would  represent,  but  has  been  forced 
upon  us  by  the  monopolising  avarice  of 
ourmasters,itshallbe  ourduty  to  prove.  We 
purpose  for  the  present  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  the  Woollen 
Manufacture,which  was  once  the  staple  trade 
of  Ireland ;  but  from  the  burden  of  which,  the 
fostering  care  of  Britain  has  long  since  re- 
lieved us.  The  entire  course  of  its  history, 
the  flourishing  state  in  which  British  jeal- 
ousy found  it,the  wreck  which  itnowremains 
from  the  despoiler^s  hand,  its  revival 
under  the  protection  of  a  native  legisla- 
ture, and  its  final  overthrow  when  deprived 


of  that  parental  care, — ^tell  more  than  Eng- 
land or  her  flatterers  may  be  pleased  to 
hear ;  but  the  truth  must  nevertheless  be 
told,  even  though,  as  our  national  proverb 
has  it,  <<  the  truth  is  often  bitter.'' 

In  a  memoir  on  the  woollen  trade  of 
Ireland,  by  the  late  Lord  Charlemont,  it 
has  been  shewn  that,  at  so  early  a  period 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  im- 
portance pf  the  woollen  manufacture  was 
fully  appreciated  in  Ireland.  In  testimony 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  our  fabrics 
were  .held  by  other  nations,  he  quotes  the 
following  passage  from  the  '*  Dittamondi," 
of  Fazzio  dell  Uberti,  a  Florentine  poet, 
who  wrote  about  1357 1 — 

**  Similimcnte  passimo  en  Irlands, 
Laqaal  fi«  noi  e  degna  di  fama. 
Per  le  nobile  Boie  che  ci  manda.*'t 

In  a  Florentine  ledger  of  this  period  one 
of  the  items  charged  is,  **  a  piece  of  serge 
of  Ireland,  for  clothing  the  wife  of  An- 
drea."^ And,  such  was  the  repute  of 
Irish  serges,  that  it  was  matter  of  com- 
plaint that  imitations  of  them  were  made 
by  foreign  competitors.  **  The  Cataloniaa 
weavers  are  now  basely  imitating  the 
serges  of  Ireland,  and  clothing  the  belles 
of  France  in  them,  to  our  injury."  Ac- 
cording to  Anderson,]  woollen  clotlis 
were  then  extensively  made  in  Irelaml. 
During  thb  reign  the  English  pariiament, 
seeine  that  much  of  the  distinction  which 
the  Nietherlands  obtained  in  the  manufluN 
ture  of  woollens,  arose  from  the  supply  of 
wool  received  from  this  country  and  from 
England,  proposed,  by  keeping  the  raw 
material  at  home,  to  secure  to  England 
the  advantage  of  remunerative  emploj- 
ment  in  its  manuikcture.  Accordingly, 
heavy  duties,  almost  amounting  to  a  pro- 
hibition, were  imposed  on  the  export  of 
manufactured  wool ;  and  this  enactment 


•  Sir  William  Temple,  Vol.  1, 113. 
•I-  Quoted  by  the  author  of  <*  Delia  Crusca." 

i  In  the  same  way  we  pass  to  Irehmd,  which  is  worthy  of  ienowD|  for  the  excellent  seiges  which 
she  sends  ut. 
I  Histocyof  CoBmetceiVd*  1,  p.  480. 
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applying  equally  to  Ireland,  gave  the  first 
parliamentary  stimulus  to  our  domestic 
manufacture. 

The  export  of  our  wool  being  thus  pro« 
hibited,  we  applied  ourselves  more  assi- 
duously to  its  manufacture,  and  our  sup- 
ply to  the  foreign  markets  accordingly  in- 
creased. From  thb  period,  whence  we  may 
date  its  origin,  up  to  the  latter  end  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  it  gradually  progressed 
without  meeting  any  opposition  from  our 
English  rivals.  On  the  contrary  the  policy 
of  England  then  was  to  encourage  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Ireland. 

In  an  act  passed  by  the  English  parlia* 
ment,  in  the  year  1465,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  own  manufacture,  special 
mention  is  made  of  that  of  Ireland,  ex- 
empting it  from  any  restrictions.  One  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act  was,  that  **  all 
woollen  cloths  broueht  into  England,  and 
set  up  for  sale,  should  be  forfeited,  except 
doihs  made  in  Wales  or  Ireland.***  The 
same  policy  seems  to  have  actuated  them 
in  the  time  of  the  first  James. 

In  the  preamble  to  a  bill  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland,  for  the  recognization  of 
James  I,  we  find  them  acknowledging, 
^  that  many  blessings  and  benefits,  had 
within  these  few  years  past,  been  poured 
upon  this  realm ;"  and  at  another  period  of 
his  reign,  they  return  thanks  for  the  pains 
taken  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  whereby 
they  say,  "  we  all  of  us  sit  under  our  own 
vines,  and  the  whole  realm  reapeth  the 
happy  firuits  of  peace.*^  One  who  held  an 
omce  of  high  trust  under  James,  in  writing 
to  him,  af^r  having  taken  a  tour  through 
the  provinces,  describing  the  state  of  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  in  which  he  found 
them,  says,  it  was  effected  **  by  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  the  maritime  towns  and 
cities,  as  well  to  increase  the  trade  of  mer- 
chandise, as  to  cherish  mechanical  arts,** 
and  he  adds  as  the  consequence  **  thai  the 
Mrings  of  this  Irish  harp  were  all  in 
hme.'^X 

Nor  had  England's  jealousy  all  this 
while  lain  dormant*  For  a  long  period 
•he  looked  upon  our  growing  manufac- 
ture as  a  dangerous  rivalry,  which  should 
by  some  means  be  got  rid  of;  and 
r^e,  who,  where  a  matter  of  emolument 
was  at  stake,  was  never  very  scrupulous 
as  to  the  means  which  she  employed,  sent  to 
us  her  subtle  and  perfidious  Strafford.  From 

^  4th  Edw.  iv.  c  I. 

ICoimiioiHrJouiiial%  yoLi«p.99i 


his  letters  we  discover,  that  one  part  of 
his  mission  was  to  destroy  our  thriving 
manufacture.  Writing  to  his  master  on 
the  subject,  he  says — "  For  this  ground  I 
take  with  me,  that  to  serve  your  majesty 
well  in  Ireland,  we  must  not  only  endea* 
vour  to  enrich  them,  but  make  sure  still 
to  hold  them  dependant  upon  the  crown, 
and  not  able  to  subsist  without  us  ;  which 
will  be  effected  by  wholly  laying  aside  the 
manufacture  of  cloths  or  stuffs  there,  and 
by  furnishing  them  from  this  kingdom, 
and  then  making  your  majesty  sole  mer- 
chant of  all  salts  on  that  side.  For  thus 
shall  they  not  only  have  their  clothing, 
the  improvement  of  all  their  native  com* 
modities,  (which  are  principally  preserved 
by  salt),  but  their  victual  itself  from  hence^ 
(strong  ties  upon  their  allegiance  and  obe- 
dience to  your  majesty.")* 

In  another  despatch  he  says,  <^  Which  I 
still  discourage  all  I  could,  in  regard  it 
would  trench  not  only  on  the  clothings  of 
England,  if  they  should  manufacture  their 
own  wool,  but  his  majesty  would  lose  ex- 
tremely by  his  customs ;  and  in  conclusion, 
it  might  be  feared,  that  they  might  beat 
us  out  of  the  trade  itself,  by  underselling 
us,  which  they  are  able  to  do." 

Nevertheless,  the  encouragement,  which 
had  imprudently  been  given  during  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  produced  its  effect 
upon  the  woollen  manufacture,  in  common 
with  the  other  branches  of  trade  in  which 
we  were  then  engaged  ;  and  the  quantities 
exported  to  England,  France,  and  other 
countries  had  so  increased,  that  the  Irish 
manufacturers  deemed  it  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  some  complaints  made  by 
their  mercantile  correspondents,  to  have 
certain  parliamentary  enactments  to  regu- 
late the  quality  of  the  exported  article.  The 
preamble  to  the  Irish  Bill  brought  in  for 
the  purpose  runs  thus — <*  Whereas  there 
is  a  general  complaint  in  England^  France, 
and  other  parts  beyond  the  seas,  whither 
the  woollen  cloths  and  other  commodities 
made  of  wool  in  this  his  majesty's  king* 
dom  of  Ireland,  are  transported."!  Then 
follow  the  provbions  of  the  act 

Its  value  and  extent  began  now  to  attract 
more  nuurked  attention  ;  aud  in  the  same 
reign,  duties  were  unposed  on  Irish  wod- 
lens  imported  into  England,  and  the  export 
of  Irish  wool  was  totally  interdicted,  an  ex- 
ception being  made  in  favour  of  England, 
where  it  was  admitted  at  a  nominal  duty* 

*  StiBflbid's  Lettsrs,  ysL  i.  p.  99, 
t  17<;bss.il.€h.ld. 
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mudbtM  t|y»  rentriAlioiMWArff  to  ft  cerMuA 
extent  mtttualt 

But  f  reUod  iiiMvbccomiiig  t  mftQoCuitiirf 
iag  eottntrj,  ftn<)  nnfudiy  iiu^reasing  In  com- 
mmM  iiQi»ort4iice9  tbe  tiqM  b«4  ariiyfMl 
thnt  bar  further  progress  shoiild  be  cbecbe4 
uadiigttisedly.  For  a  Ipog  period  we 
oerried  oe  a*  exteosive  tiiide  m  tk^ems' 
port  of  eetlle,  and  being  aMe  tp  PMpply  on 
t)etter  terms  tiian  tbe  English  ftmens  we 
were  in  poiusaioa  of  the  English  market* 
But  jostiee  to  Irekod  iras  not  the 
order  of  tbe  day ;  and  an  act  vas  pa^ued  in 
1664  bjr  the  Eog^h  parliament,  eadxiding 
our  cattle  from  the  ^tisk  mariuts* 

The  spirit  of  eemmeroial  enterprise  bad 
already  taken  poaseseion  of  as;  and  when 
thus  wantonly  driven  from  the  mariLet^ 
place,  to  make  way  for  more  frvoured 
ooBspedtors,  with  that  elastieity  of  spirit 
ao  duunseteristic  of  oar  nation,  we  forgot 
the  injory  inflicted  on  us,  and  aonght  out 
new  ohanaeb  for  our  indnstiy,  In  the 
woollea  trade  now  flourishing,  and  giving 
empiojFment  to  tbenaands  of  our  people, 
we  found  one  ia  every  way  auiuhle.  The 
additional  impulse  which  it  reeeived,  from 
the  quantity  of  capital  suddenly  invested  ia 
it,  caused  it  to  advance  with  rapid  strides. 
Our  merchants  sought  out  new  markets 
for  our  aumuActured  wool  i  our  artiians 
produced  a  constant  supply;  thenereased 
supply  caused  an  increased  demand ;  and 
thus,  between  the  idiiMff  of  one  artiaans 
and  the  ne»«enterprize  of  our  merchants, 
feaeign  markets  were  craaled.  These  we 
oootinaed  ateadily  and  unceasin^y  to  im- 
prove  I  and  having  Mcovcred  frop  the 
shock,  produced  ^  the  destruotian  of  our 
cntde-trade,  prosperity  again  appeared 
among  us. 

lut  scaraely  had  its  dawn  busst  upon 
omr  plains,  and  tbe  joyous  hum  of  industry 
Jigain  returned  to  our  dwellings,  when  that 
%ingeaerouseye  whiehever  viewed  our  on- 
wani  progress  with  envy,  was  again  waiting 
an  oj^rtunity  to  AeA  a  death4>low  on 
this  trade  also. 

Sir  William  Temjple,  epeafcing  of  the 
wori  of  Irelaod,  says— ^  the  improvement 
of  this  commodity  by  manuftotuse  in  ttos 
kingdom,  would  clve  eo  great  a  damp  to 
the  trade  of  £ogland,  thatk  eeems  not  flt 
to  t>e  encouraged  hai««''f 

They,  however,  diseouragedinjuain^  and 
like  thegreentypeef  our  eottniry,it  seemed 
to  thdve  «he  healthier  and  4he  better,  he* 

J  TsmpM  Woifcsy¥oil.  p.  iH, 


neMh  Ac  foot  of  eppresrion*  Irel4U|d,iii 
the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  centiwy, 
from  tbe  cause  already  mentioned^  difetded 
the  greater  pnrt  of  her  energy  towards  die 
imprpvemont  of  wbaf  waf  sdU  eopsidereid 
her  st#ple  manufactures  {  and  we  had  4* 
ready  esteblished  for  ourselves  pi  fplace  iu 
the  ledgers  of  the  nations.  But  meni>po^ 
liaing  jealousy  was  at  hand,  and  her  graiip* 
ing  arm  was  already  put  fortb. 

The  statistics  of  the  exports  at  tb^t  and  fit 
aaubseqnent  period,  as  given  in  the  r0|>ort 
on  tbe  Irish  woollen  m^ufaotufef,  by  tbe 
English  Commissioners  of  Trade,  demen-* 
strate  tbe  pn>grem  made  subsequent  to 
the  interdlpt  on  our  cattle  trade  in  1664. 

In  196$  we  eiKpprted  2^  pieces  of  npw 
drapery,  d3  pieces  of  old  drapery,  and 
444,381  y^rdtf  of  frm^ 

In  16S7  we  e^^rted  11,360  pieces  of 
new  dr^^pery,  103  pieces  of  old  difpery» 
and  1,120,716  yards  of  frieze, 

We  sdeet  the  fii«t  of  these  ynfirs*  ea 
being  t)mt  which  immediately  attcpee4ed 
the  enactment  of thft  lam,  which  caiised  ou^ 
attention  to  be  more  directly  appfi^  to 
manufoctnres.  We  select  the  other^  as  it 
was  that  whieh  immediately  preceded  M^ 
fe#rful  oivil  struggle,  in  which  w^  wars 
engaged  for  some  years  aubsequent^  Dur<* 
ing  its  continuance,  as  might  be  expectecit 
^ery  thing  stood  stil}$  and  commefQUy 
trade,  and  manufocture,  were  all  alike  nie«> 
^Ucted,  Peac^  being  9g^n  restored,  wn 
returned  to  our  empjpymen^  with  i^ 
wonted  vigpur;  and  Lord  Lindsfey,  ia 
the  apeeeh  from  Iha  thrpne.in  1692,  gave 
uf  the  comforting  assuran^,  ibaj^  our 
DMuuifocturen  should  not  only  not  be 
mofcasted,  bnl  shpuld  be  encoMrs|(od 
byjthefovnreign.  <<  Th^  pajesties  bemg^ 
in  their  gwn  royal  judgments,  satiefied 
that  e  ^eonntry  ao  foitile  by  MUure,  and 
so  adventage^usly  sitj^aAed  for  trade  and 
navigation,  can  want  aothiog  but  the 
faiesriag  of  peane,  aad  Ite  hJp  o€  ^mm 
^ood  laws,  to  make  it  as  rich  and  flooriahr 
mg  as  most  of  its  neighbours;  I  am  or- 
dered to  assaie  yon,  thnt  pptlnag  ahall  bo 
wanting  on  Hmr  P^^rts,  t^  sbid)  contri- 
bute  to  your  fmfifif  m4  laHmg  hofpir 
fmrn.***  We  shall  see  by  the  enqiml  whiNt  reU« 
eaoe  nought  to  have  been  (Sbieed  » thie 
promise. 

Fog^j^arshaJnote>epied,ftpmtlielmm 
when  the intenmls^the  Iriab  formes  bad 
been  crushed  to  aggrandize  the  landownere 
of  England,  till  tbe  manufi^;tp^e|r8.Qf  Pritjuo 

I  m  t  M  miw  I   I ■!  II      'I   ■——■■»■ 

•  Commons'  Jonmsls,  2  Yd.  37#* 
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e^m^  for  anotb^r^  and  more  feirfol  aai^U 
fioe.  From  the  ijme  of  Stvafford'a  in«H 
cUo«s  «ltenpt»  up  ^  the  p^od  of  wbicli 
we  BOW  write^  OHf  wooUeo  iQaiKi6otiir« 
had  met  with  no  opea  di^i^ui^goQMQl  from 
England. 

Andnow  we  seem lo \»  aeooveHnf  from 
tke  efiecta  of  the  late  war-^f-oei  leoma 
ai>e  ^n  es^oyedt  aad  wix  expovta  are 
again  oo  the  moreaae ;  it  is  therefore  high 
time  that  theapirU  of  eavy>  which  heretofore 
aeeietlj  aighed  oyer  oar  ppegfem^  sboald 
ram  her  voice  aad  tpeak  aloud.  No 
longer  k  the  object  coaeealed.  The  mi^k 
ialaid  a«ide»  and  Enghind  deosanda  die 
anmhilatioB  of  our  staple  manufoeliire. 
Petitioaa  were  poured  in  to  the  l>ocda  tmA 
Commona  of  £iig)and»  eomtplainiRg  Uial 
^^The  Irish  were  tenacious  of  the  wooUea 
manwhcture;  being  strongly  inclined  to 
wc^  up  the  ma^£^  in  which  their  eoun- 
try  abounded." 

In  answer  to  the  petiliona  a^  eommiaaion 
of  enquiry  is  issued;  EngUshmei^  fuU  of 
SngUah  prejudices,  are  sent  to  vepott  uMm 
our  tfade;  their  report  eondudea  witn  a 
reeommendatiaa,  <*  that  a  duty  be  laid  upon 
imported  oilyteasels,  and  nponalllheuteosila 
eaqdoyed  in  the  trade ;  on  the  uleosik  of 
worsted-combers,  and  particularly  a  duty  by 
the  yard,  upon  aU  doth,  and  wooilea  stuffs, 
esfioept  freiaes,  before  tboy  are  taken  off 
the  loom;** 

So  much  for  English  eommissioneia  of 
enquiry.  Their  report  shews  that,  though 
eur  export  of  woollen  fabrios  was  much 
less  than  it  was  before  the  waj%  it  was 
aleadily  on  the  increase.  No  preteuce  wsM 
now  sought  whereby  to  cohmrthe  aggresn 
MOD.  Ireland  is  employed  H-her  sons  grow 
wealthy; — her  manuiaetures  maif  rival 
those  of  England  ;-^is  not  this  suffioieul  7 

The  Lords  and  Commons  of  Enghmd 
were  unanimous  on  the  subject  and  pre* 
aented  addressesto  the  throne,  praying  for 
^e  prohibition  of  our  trade*  The  ad*' 
daesa  from  the  House  of  I^orda  contains 
tiie  following  elucidation  of  the  pinoiplea 
of  English  legislation  for  Irehmdi-^ 

**  The  sTowing  manuflicture  of  cloth  in  Irelsnd!, 
boUi  by  the  cbeapneu  of  all  serts  of  aeoeomHcs 
of  Ufa,  and  the  goodneu  of  auuerialt  km  roakiag 
aWmsnaerofcloth,niaketyoMrlQjfalia>jscttinEiyi 
Und  very  apprehentive,that  the  further  growth  of  H 
-may  greatly  prejudice  the  said  msnafacture  here, 
by  which  tbe  trade  of  thit  nation  and  the  valne  of 
lands  wUl  greatly  decraase,  and  the  naaOMS  af 
yoar  people  be  much  leetened  here.  Wherefore 
we  beseech  your  most  sacred  migetty«  tbat^O|»r 

a  Elfish  Commons*  JoumsL    lak,«iki.4lk 


nugea^  would  be  please^  m  ^  nastipaMic  and . 
^echmkl  way  that  may  be,  to  declare  to  all  your 
iufajecta  of  Ireland,  that  tbe  growth  and  increase 
of  the  wooHen  manufiMsture  there,  hath  hmg  freen, 
and  irW  ever  A«,  looked  upon  with  great  jealouey 
by  all  your  snbaects  of  this  kingdom,  and,  if  not 
timely  remedied,  mav  occasion  very  strict  laws 
totally  to  prohibit  and  suppress  the  same." 

The  same  iniquitous  sphrit,  mingled  with 
somewhat  more  of  arrogance,  breathes 
through  tbe  address  of  the  Commons  :— 

<«  Your  BMgesty's  inSdM  and  \»ft^  aubyecte,  the 
Commons  in  parliament  assembled,  being  very 
sensible  that  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  king- 
dom do,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the  pre- 
serration  of  the  wooHen  manuftieture,  as  mncn  as 
posaible,  entire  to  this  realm;  it  beoomea  ns,  like 
our  ancestors,  to  be  jealous  of  tbe  increase  and 
establishment  of  it  elsewherct  and  to  use  our  ut- 
most endeavours  to  prevent  it.  And,  therefore, 
we  cannot  without  trouble  observe,  that  Ireland, 
wluoh  ifl  so  proper  fbr  the  Unen  manufadure.  tka 
estaUisbmealaad  growth  of  which  lhsve»  would  be 
80  enriching  to  themselves,  and  sa  prqfitabk  (a 
England^  should  of  late  apply  itself  to  the  wool- 
len manufacture,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  trade 
of  this  kingdom,  the  consequence  whereof  will  ne- 
osasitate  year  parliament  of  England  to  interpose 
to  prevent  tbe  misdiief  that  thraatena ;  upleas 
your  maiesty,  bv  your  authority  and  great  wis- 
dom, shall  flna  means  to  secure  the  trade  of 
England.  We  do  most  humbl^jr  implore  your 
mi^ty*8  protection  and  ftiveur  in  this  matter^- 
tbat  your  mijeaty  will  make  it  your  royal  care,  and 
ei\ioiq  all  those  you  employ  in  Ireland  to  make  it 
their  care,  and  use  their  utmost  diligence  to  hin- 
der the  exportation  of  wool  from  Ireland,  except 
to  be  imported  hither,  and  for  the  discouraging 
of  the  woollen  asanufaoture.*' 

To  these  addresses  a  consolatory  answer 
was  given :  "  I  shall,''  says  his  Majesty, 
<*  do  qll  that  in  me  Ues  to  diaoowrage  w 
toooUen  Mon^c^ra," 

Such  was  the  fote  of  qur  country.  Her 
Kjn^  with  the  hoTd%  and  Commons  of 
auQtbor,  were  leagued  in  selfish  immI  sinister 
compact  against  her  prosperity  and  ad* 
vancemei|t  Idleness  was  to  bo  e^tab- 
liabad  by  law  in  the  land  i  poverty  waa  to 
overtake  the  once  in^uf^trious  apd  em* 
pk>yed ;  the  voice  of  joyous  mirth  was  no 
more  to  be  heard  in  the  valleys;  the  busy 
hum  pf  toil,  whioh  used  to  filieaoh  heart 
with  gladnoas,  mupt  now  give  place  to  the 
repinings  of  the  involuntary  emigrant,  or 
the  munnurs  of  a  justly  discuntented 
peoplsK 

The  onmpaign  waa  shortly  lifter  opened 

Sr  a  letter  from  his  M^ea^  to  one  of 
a  Lords  Justicos*    <*The   chief  thing 
that  mufit  hn  tiied  tA  h^  prevented  is^  thai 
tbe  Iriflh  parliament  take  nn  notice  of 
whathn«piNPied  iu  Uiis  h^ne ;  and  thatynu 
( will  discourage  as   far  it  poniUa  t|ie 
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woollen  tnamifACture/**  In  full  accordance 
with  these  injunctions,  the  Lords  Justices 
of  Ireland,  bring  in  a  bill,  professedly  for 
the  establishment  of  the  linen  and  hempen 
manufactures,  but  the  real  object  of  which 
was  to  prepare  the  way  for  tlie  destruc* 
tion  of  the  woollen  trade.  In  the  speech 
to  the  Irish  parliament,  they  »ajr:— 
^  Amongst  these  bills,  there  is  one  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  linen  and  hemp 
manufacture;  the  settlement  of  this  manu- 
facture will  contribute  much  to  people  the 
country,  and  will  be  found  much  more 
advantageous  to  this  kingdom,  than  the 
woollen  manufacture,  \i'hich,  being  the 
staple  trade  of  England,  can  never  be  en- 
couraged here  for  that  purpose."  In  com- 
pliance with  the  directions  issued,  the  Irish 
parliament  appointed  a  committee,  to  re- 
port as  to  what  measure  would  be  deemed 
most  advisable,  "  to  give  the  woollen  trade 
of  Ireland  such  a  temperament,  as  not  to 
interfere  with  that  of  England." 
'  The    committee   were  busy  preparing 

their  report,  but  England,  impatient  of 
delay,  would  not  await  their  decision; 
and  the  following  message  from  the  Lords 
Justices,  was  delivered  to  the  house : — 
^'We  have  received  his  majesty's  com- 
mands, to  send  unto  you  a  bill,  entitled 
an  act  for  laying  an  additional  duty,  upon 
the  woollen  manufactures  exported  out  of 
this  kingdom;  the  passing  of  which  in  this 
session,  his  majesty  recommends  to  you, 
as  what  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
trade  of  this  kingdom.**  By  this  act,  four 
shillings,  ad  valorem,  additional  duty  was 
laid  on  all  old  drapery,  (frieze  excepted,) 
and  two  shillings  upon  all  new  drapery 
exported  to  England.f  We  were  now  ef- 
fectually shut  out  from  her  markets, 
whereas  ours  were  open  to  her,  at  a  nomi- 
nal duty. 

But  this  was  not  enough;  the  total 
wreck  of  our  trade  was  demanded ;  and 
short  of  this,  her  policy  would  not  stop. 
The  following  year  a  bill  waa  introduc^ 
in  the  English  parliament,  the  preamble  of 
which  contains  a  statement  or  the  value 
and  extent  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of 
England.  The  part  with  which  we  have  to 
do,  though  short,  was  not  on  that  account, 
the  less  effective.  <<That  great  auantities 
of  the  like  manufactures  have  of  late  been 
made,  and  are  daily  increasing  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  Englbh 
plantations."    Yes,  <'  Irebmd  and  the  Eng^ 

•  Letter  to  the  Lord  Galway,  Jolv,  1696. 
t  10WiiuiU,di.&. 


lish  plantaUons!*  Commons  of  England, 
yon  left  out  a  word;  but  be  that  word 
expressed  or  understood,  your  policy  was 
no  longer  to  be  concealed ;  Ireland  must 
now  be  treated  like  other  colonies.  The 
chief  provision  of  this  act  was,  **  That  the 
exporution  of  wool  and  of  woollen  ma- 
nufactures from  Ireland,  be  prohibited 
under  a  forfeiture  of  goods  and  ship,  and 
a  penally  of  £500  for  every  such  of- 
fence.*** An  exception  is  made  in  favour 
of  goods  exported  to  England  and  Wales ; 
but  by  this  Ireland  could  benefit  nothing, 
as  the  recent  import  duties,  amounted  to 
an  interdict  on  her  manufactured  goods. 
Our  wool  indeed  they  invited  us  to  send» 
that  the  hands  of  England  might  have 
full  employment,  while  we  were  idle,  and 
in  want  of  bread.  The  effect  of  this  act 
had  a  ruinous  influence  on  the  commer- 
cial destinies  of  Ireland.  Our  capital,  feel- 
ing no  further  security,  while  within  the 
reachof  our  all-grasping  rivals,  betook  itself 
to  more  hospitable  shores ;  our  artisans,  no 
longer  finding  employment,  emigrated  in 
large  numbers ;  and  within  the  short  space 
of  a  few  years,  that  land,  whose  increasing 
prosperity  was  cause  of  envy  to  other 
nations,  became  a  scene  of  poverty  and 
decay. 

On  the  first  opportunity  afforded  to  the 
Irish  parliament  afler  the  passing  of  this 
aet,  they  addressed  the  throne  *^  to  gire 
a  true  state  of  our  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion."t  '^licy  deplore  the  loss  of  trade, 
and  the  universal  prevalence  of  distress, 
and  the  vast  numbers  who  were  forced  to 
emigrate.  In  their  journals  they  entered  a 
resolution,<*that  by  reason  of  the  greatdecay 
of  trade  and  the  discouragement  of  the  ex- 
portation of  tne  manufactures  of  this  king- 
dom, many  poor  tradesmen  are  reduced  to 
extreme  want  and  beggary."^  But  though 
Ireland  was  beggared,  and  her  sons  forced 
into  exile,  England  was  fattening  the 
while,  and  the  restrictions  were  continued* 

For  a  short  time  England  enjoyed  all 
the  benefits  she  had  hoped  for ;  and  having 
at  once  possessed  herself  of  the  markets, 
from  which,  by  her  fiat,  we  were  so  ar- 
bitrarily driven,  reaped  a  rich,  though 
short-lived  harvest  In  the  course  of 
time,  she  discovered  that  the  narrow, 
minded  policy  which  shut  us  out,  had  an 
unexpected  effect  on  her  own  trade.  Ire- 
land indeed  no  longer   rivalled  her,  bjr 

*  zi.  Willism  iii.  chap  10. 

{Commons' Jounais^  8 V<^ p. 6J^ 
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exportingmanufactdreit  wool]en8;but  those 
laws  which  prohibited  the  export  of  raw 
wool  to  the  Continent, — now  thatour  manu- 
facture, in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
ceased  to  exist, — became  as  oppressive,  as 
they  were  before  protective.  While  our 
industry  was  unfettered,  and  our  masters 
permitted  us  to  apply  our  own  skill,  and 
our  own  labour,  to  our  own  materials,  it 
was  the  interest  of  every  man  to  prevent 
the  exportation  oC  raw  wool.  Now  it  be- 
came every  man's  trade.  In  Ihe  words  of 
an  English  economist,  "  When  Ireland  was 
restrained  from  exporting  manufactured 
wool,  tlie  exporting  raw  wool,  became  the 
business,  not  of  the  few,  but  of  the  many  : 
it  was  no  man's  business  as  an  Irishman  to 
prevent  it ;  it  was  encouraged  by  all ;  all 
were  well  pleased  to  see  it,  from  a  princi- 
ple of  revenge  and  indignation  against 
those  who  had  subjected  them  to,  what  they 
could  not  but  consider  as,  a  cruel  and  op- 
pressive law  ;  which  had  not  only  impover- 
bhed  many  individuals,  whose  wealth  was 
a  common  benefit,  but  cut  off  bread  from 
the  mouths  of  innumerable  industrious 
poor,  and  produced  national  impotence  and 
Doverty.  And  it  is  both  cruel  and  vain  to 
expect  that  the  people  of  Ireland  will  not 
smuggle  wool,  because  it  is  forbidden  by 
those,  who  have  already  forbidden  them  to 
eat.''* 

Another  writer  says : — 

<<  Beinfi:  restrained  from  the  exportation  of  their 
manufacture,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the 
trade  of  Ireland  is  very  much  contracted,  com* 
pared  with  what  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
They  drive  a  very  considerable  trade  in  l)^ef  with 
France,  and  hither  too  ^though  clandestinely)  they 
export  very  great  quantities  of  \vool."t 

That  England  did  not  get  the  Irish  wool 
to  manufacture,  as  she  expected  she  would, 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  quantities 
exported  thither  at  different  periods : — 

In  1698    377,520)  stones. 

J  7-28 2-27.049       „ 

1779    1,645       „  $ 

The  cause  of  this  was  evident ;  there  was 
from  50  to  60  per  cent,  gained  by  sending 
it  abroad;  and  the  number  of  Irish  emi- 
grants, now  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent, 
so  facilitated  the  export,  that  England 
could  not  enforce  her  law,  though  she  en- 
forced its  penalties  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

"  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  complete 
annihilation  of  the  export  trade  of  Ireland,  was 
the  ruin  of  most,  and  the  emigration  of  many  of 

*  Sur  James  Caldwell, 
t  HaHe/s  «<  Atlas  Maritimus.*' 
i  Commercial  restraiots, 
YOU  II.  NO.  XII. 


the  roonufactarers  who  had  been  engaged  in  it. 
Some  of  them  passed  into  Germany,  where  thejr 
founded  manufactories  for  the  celebrated  Saion 
cloths,  which  are  the  competitors  of  British  cloths 
in  the  present  dav  in  many  of  the  foreign  markets  : 
others,  principally  Catholics,  emigrated  to  the 
north  of  Spain ;  and  many,  both  Protesunts  and 
Catholics,  to  France,  where  they  founded  manu- 
factories at  Rouen  and  other  places."* 

Sir  James  Caldwell  estimates  the  num- 
ber of  artizans,  who  left  the  kingdom  at 
that  time,  at  2P,000. 

The  great  rival  with  whom  England 
had  now  to  contend  in  the  foreign  market, 
was  France.  Hitherto  the  wool  at  her  dis- 
posal, was  not  fitted  to  produce  a  fabric  to 
compete  with  that  of  England ;  this  waa 
now  remedied  by  an  admixture  of  Irish 
wool.  The  English  manufacturers  soon 
found  their  error ;  but  such  was  their  an- 
tipathy to  Ireland,  that  rather  than  redress 
her  grievances  and  let  her  trade  revfve^ 
they  allowed,  by  the  half  measures  which 
they  adopted,  this  new  and  more  danger- 
ous rival,  to  gather  strength.  They  peti- 
tioned parliament,  to  have  the  prohibition 
on  the  import  to  England  of  Irish  wooHen 
yarns  removed.  Their  petition  was  heard, 
and  an  act  was  passed,  giving  Ireland 
permission  to  export  woollen  yarns  to  Eng- 
land, <<  as  it  may  be  a  means  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  wool  [elsewhere]fromIreland, 
and  may  also  be  of  use  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Great  Britain."*  This,  however,  had  not 
the  desired  effect,  Irish  wool  was  still  sent 
to  the  Continent ;  and  though  the  policy  of 
England  effectually  drove  us  from  the 
market,  she  did  not  herself  retain  undis- 
puted possession. 

To  use  the  words  of  an  eloquent  writer 
of  our  own,  in  reference  to  this  time, — ^<In 
the  latter  end  of  this  reign  the  political 
horizon  was  overcast;  the  national  growth 
was  checked,  and  the  national  vigour  and 
industry  impaired.^f  But  our  spirit  was 
not  yet  crushed.  Thirty  years  aAer  this 
period  a  government  writer  says — **  The 
Irish  make  tlieir  own  woollen  manufactures 
universally  ;  they  want  nothing  from  ns, 
no,  not  one  article."^  Thus,  though  our 
manufacturers  were  driven  from  the  foreign 
market,  the  manufacture  still .  lingered 
among  the  rustic  habits  of  the  people,  as  it 
docs  to  this  day. 

Eighty  years  had  we  now  well  nigh 
numbered,  yet  were  our  hands  tied  up, 
and  poverty  still  covered  the  face  of  the 

*  Report  of  Hand-Loom  Wetven*  Commissloa, 
1840,  p.  676. 

t  Uutchinson,  }  flsUey. 
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land;  In  rain  did  we  groim  beneath  ae* 
cumulated  wrong.  The  genius  of  Ireland 
•till  slumbered ;  but  her  sleep  was  not 
unto  death.  She  but  gathered  strength 
unto  the  coming  struggle.  The  swoon  of 
^rief  was  upon  her.  But  a  breeze  now 
played  around  her  temples — 'twas  from 
the  west;  'twas  fragrant  of  liberty ;  and 
•he  swooned  no  more ; — yet  she  answered 
not  our  cries.  But  When  the  rallying  cry 
of  father-land  was  raised,  and  the  thrilling 
sounds  of  patriotism  re-echoed  from  our 
hills,  responding  to  the  loud  and  universal 
call,  she  arose,  in  all  her  native  miyesty, 
and  pronounced  her  children  free.  A  new 
era  in  our  history  had  arrived.  The  re- 
strictions which  had  so  long  fettered  the 
national  industry  having  been  removed, 
ow  harbours  were  re-opened  for  the  ex- 
^t  of  our  produce ;  our  trade  revived ; 
snd  our  people  were  again  employed.  The 
rapid  progress  which  manufactures  made 
at  this  period,  may  be  best  judged  of,  from 
the  official  statement  of  our  exports.  We 
ezpotted  in — 

Tardf.  Yiu^li. 

ItSO,  of  Keir  Drapery,  8,«M.  Of  Old  Drapery,      494. 

mi.           Ditto,  S86.8A3.  Ditto,            3.740 

ItW,           Ditto,  836.607.  Ditto,            4,f>33. 

1781.           DHto,  538,061.  Ditto,           40.689. 

The  unexampled  rapidity  of  this  in- 
crease, gave  ftiir  promise  for  the  future ; 
and  all  looked  forward  to  the  time,  when 
the  woollens  of  Ireland  would  regain  their 
former  ascendancy.  That  these  our  fond 
hopes  were  not  realised,  requires  not  to 
be  told  by  us :  but  as  the  full  extent  of  the 
decrease  which  has  taken  place,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  cannot  be  too  generally 
known,  we,  will  give  the  statistics  of  the 
trade,  from  the  time  of  its  revival  to  the 
|>res6nt  day. 

These  have  been  ably  digested,  and 
itrikingly  put  forward,  in  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  the  Repeal  As- 
sociation, ^  upon  the  rise,  progress,  and 
declitio  of  the  manufactures  of  Ireland." 
From  our  own  knowledge  of  the  woollen 
manufacture,  as  it  exists  in  the  metropolis 
and  in  the  rural  districts;  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  statements  made 
therein,  give  as  near  an  approximation  to 
the  actual  0Ute  of  the  trade,  both  as  it 
was,  and  as  it  is,  as  under  the  circum- 
atances  it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at. 
We  may  therefore  be  found  quoting  it 
largely. 

For  convenience  and  brevity  we  will 
divide  this  period  into  three  portions^  and 
give  a  summary  of  the  statistics,  rather 
Ihim  enter  intoiiiU  deHribt 


There  are  two  remarkaUe  yeitrs,  1800« 
and  1821,  included  in  this  period,  we  wiH 
therefore  make  them  the  basis  of  our  di- 
vision. From  1781  to  1800,  from  1802  to 
1821,  and  from  1821  to  1840,  respectively* 
include  nineteen  years.  Let  us  now  exa- 
mine the  state  in  which  the  trade  existed 
during,  or  at  the  termination  of,  these  re« 
spective  periods. 

From  the  parliamentary  rctnms  we 
find  that  the  value  of  the  quantity  of  (Ad 
drapery,  exported  from  Ireland  during  the 
nineteen  years  prior  to  1800,  was  £724,446; 
the  value  of  new  drapery  exported  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  was  £148,818;  and 
the  value  of  worsted  yam  exported,  was 
£1,842,460 ;  making  a  total,  for  the  nine- 
tpoii  years,  of  £2,215,719.  During  the 
nineteen  years  prior  to  1821,  the  value  of 
the  quantity  of  old  drapery  exported  was 
£36,070;  the  value  of  new  drapery, 
£238,639  ;  and  the  value  of  worsted  yarn, 
£186,761 ;  making  a  total,  for  the  nineteen 
years,  of  £411,470;  and  showing  a  de- 
crease in  the  second  period,  of  £1,754,259. 
Thus  during  the  nineteen  years  immedi- 
ately preceeding  1821,  we  lost  upwards  of 
three-fourths  of  the  export-trade  in  wool- 
lens, which  we  enjoyed  during  the  nineteen 
years  immediately  preceding  1800. 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  the  number 
employed  in  the  manufacture,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  these  two  periods,  respectively. 
The  Ueport  of  the  Association  says — 

**  It  is  ascertained  from  authentic  docnmentt  in 
possession  of  your  Committee,  that  in  1803  there 
were  ninety «one  master  manufacturers  in  the  wool- 
len trade  in  Dublin,  who  kept  1,122  loonu  busy  ia 
the  making  of  broad-cloths,  druffgett,  and  csaai* 
meres  ;  and  the  total  number  of  bands  employed 
were  4,938.  There  were,  at  the  same  peruid, 
thirty  matter  wooKcombers  in  Dublin ;  the  entire 
number  of  their  operatives  is  ascertained  to  have 
been  230,  There  were  in  the  carpet  manufacture 
thirteen  master-manufacturcr^,  who  gave  employ- 
ment, between  weavers,  apinners,  dyers,  Sec,  to 
720  indinduals.  The  stuff  and  serge  manufacture, 
another  distinct  branch,  has  been  carried  on  ex- 
tensively not  only  in  Dublin  but  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  gave  employment  to  1491  per- 
sons." 

From  the  statements  made  in  the  report 
on  the  blanket  manufacture  in  Wicklow,  we 
would  calculate  the  number  employed  at 
8000.     We  again  quote  the  report— ^ 


"In  Cork  there  were  employed  in  the 

facture  of  woollen  goods,  fortv*one  employers, 
and  the  number  of  persons  deriving  w«ges  was 
at  least  2,500.  In  Kilkenny,  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses, there  could  not  be  less  than  3,000  persons 
altogether  employed.  Bf  a  census  taken  m  1709, 
it  appears  that  the  woellen  maauActure  of  Gmlck 
gave  bread  to  500Q." 
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Let  09  say  employment  to  1,500.  « In 
Roscrea  and  its  environs,  900  were  em- 
ployed." Many  other  localities  are'  men- 
tioned in  tliis  report,  as  being  the  seats  of 
Irooltcfl  manufactories  of  various  sorts. 
The  factories  of  Bandon  are  mentioned  as 
giving  employment  to  great  numbers ;  but 
Its  no  estimate  is  given  of  the  number  ac- 
tually employed,  we  will  leave  them  out 
of  our  calculation.  The  number,  there- 
fore, emplcyyed  in  the  manufacture  of  wool- 
lens in  1800,  was  about  28,279.  In  the 
appendix  to  the  fourth  report  of  the  Com- 
mbsioners  of  Revenue  in  Ireland,  in  1822, 
a  paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Haughton, 
who  was  then  an  extensive  manufacturer 
at  Celbridge,  states,  that  at  that  time 
there  existed  in  Dublin,  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  *<  forty-five  ma- 
nufacturers, having  twenty-two  billies, 
gtTing  eroployHient  to  2885  work  people, 
on  whom  depended  for  support  7386  indi- 
Tidtmls*  manufacturing  29,312  pieces  of 
cloth,  of  various  qualities,  valued  at 
£886,380."  Ib  the  same  paper  there  are 
retnnied,  ^om  the  districts  of  Cork,  KiU 
htBnyf  Moate,  and  Carrick-on-suir,  3,184 
persons  engaged,  having  9,876  individuals 
depending  on  them  for  support,  and  ma- 
Bdbcturiog  goods  to  the  value  of  £199,000 
anoually.  There  is  also  a  return  made  of 
the  flannel  trade  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford, 
the  value  of  the  manufacture  of  those  dis- 
tricta  is  stated  at  £54,000  annually ;  the 
Dumber  employed  at  3,000,  and  the  num- 
ber depending  on  their  earnings  9,000. 
The  total  value  oftlie  manufacture  of  these 
three  loealiti^  was  £589,480^  and  the 
Aonber  employed  12,253.*  The  amount 
paid  in  wages  to  the  persons  employed 
was  estimated  at  £309,000t  annually.  Mr. 
Witioot  says,  the  ^  individuals  employed 
ore  esthnoted  too  high."^:  But  without 
making  the  very  large  deduction,  he  seems 
iticloMd  to  mUke,  the  conehiston  from  a 
comparisoa  of  the  numbers  engaged  in 
tJio  mtnttfactnre,  at  the  termination  of 
these  respective  periods  is,  that  there  ap- 

Cars  to  have  been  quam  proxime^   one 
If  the  amount  of  employment  in  1821 
that  there  was  in  1800. 

We  have  now  to  ascertain  the  circum- 
olmices  of  the  trader  during  the  latter  por- 
tion of  our  third  and  last  period ;  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  state  in  which  it  existed, 
at  the  close  of  our  second  period. 

*  See  Appendiz  to  Report  of  Revenue  Com* 
missionert. 
t  Moretu's  Tables. 
\  Letter  to  the  Railw»7  Commiitioiieri, 


Mr.  Willans,  the  proprietor  of  the  Hi- 
bernian Mills  Manufactory,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Railway  Commissioners,  in  1838, 
says,  with  reference  to  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Haughton  already  quoted  :-— 

"  I  think  the  qnantity  and  value  of  the  articled 
niannfiictured,at  the  period  referred  to,(  1822)  were 
too  high  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  eHtimate 
hud  respect  to  what  the  number  of  billies  then 
engaged  could  produce,  if  fully  employed,  rather 
th«n  the  amount  which  they  actually  did  produce.  I 
am,  therefore,  inclined  to  suppose,  that  one-fourth 
less,  would  be  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  fact  i 
and  coiapanng  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods 
manufactured  then,  with  the  quantity  and  value 
Of  the  goods  now  made,  a  reduction  of  20  per 
cent  on  the  value  as  reduced  one-fourth»  would 
^ve  the  arooant  of  the  articles  then  manufactured 
in  present  value  to  be  •£201,828.  There  ore  now 
about  36  billies  employed  within  the  same  district, 
and  the  value  of  the  articles  now  manufactured 
may  be  about  £90,000,  certainly  not  £100,000  ; 
the  manufacture  has,  iberefore,  fallen  off  one* 
half." 

With  reference  to  Mr.  HaughtOn's  re* 
turns  from  Cork,  Kilkenny,  Moate,  and 
Carrtck-on-Suir,  Mr.  Willans  continues ;-« 

'<  This  return  I  think  a  good  deal  over-rated, 
both  as  to  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and 
a^  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  artides  pro* 
duced.  At  the  present  time,  I  am  informed,  that 
all  those  districts  together,  do  not  manufacture  to 
the  extent  of  £20,000." 

Speaking  of  the  flannel  trade  of  Wick- 
low and  Wexford,  he  says — 

<*  In  this  case,  both  individuals  employed,  and 
amount  of  product  are  estimated  too  high ;  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  now  almost  extinct :  and  from 
the  best  information  I  can  procure,  it  does  not  at 
present  amount  to  £500  per  annuoh" 

Mr.  Willans  continues — 

<<ln  the  paper  alluded  to,  no  mention  occurs  ol 
the  worsted  and  stuff  manufactures.  This 
branch  of  the  woollen  trade,  has  greatly  increased 
sinee  that  period  (1822),  and  is  now  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  exteat  in  Mountaiellick  and 
Abbeyleix,  under  the  direction  of  three  enterprise 

ing  and  intelligent  firms This,  and 

the  cloth  branch  of  the  woollen  trade,  as  carried 
OR  in,  and  about  the  neighbourhood  of,  DuMin, 
may  arooant  in  value,  at  the  present  time  (1836)^ 
to  about  £200,000.'** 

The  Report  of  the  Association,  speaking 
of  the  worsted  trade,  says — 

«*  The  town  of  MoantmdHck  was  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  stuffs  and  serges.  This  neigh* 
boorhood  (Mountmellick)  forms  at  present  a 
roost  gratifying  exception  to  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
By  the  enterprize  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  the 
spinning  of  worsted  is  carried  on  most  success- 
fully,  and  gives  employment  to  severid  hundred 
persons.  We  learn  (continues  the  Report]  that 
2O0Olbs.  of  fine  worsted  are  exported  weekly 
hence  to  France,  to  form  the  basis  of  the  fabric  of 
French  challies."* 


f  RaUwa/  Com.  Report,  1698^  p.  lf» 
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The  aggregate  ralue  of  the  produce  of 
the  different  manufactoriesy  in  all  these  dis- 
trictsi  including  that  of  the  worsted  manu- 
factory, in  1838,  was  £220,500  annually. 
The  aggregate  value  in  1821,  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Haughton  at  £589,480 ;  if  we  de- 
duct  one-fourth  from  this,  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Willans,  it  will 
give  £441,360,  more  than  twice  the  value 
of  the  quantity  manufactured  in  1838.  The 
woollen 'trade  of  Irehind  has,  therefore, 
decreased  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  period,  to  less  than  one-half  of  what 
it  was  at  the  termination  of  the  second 
period. 

The  report  is  carried  down  to  the 
present  date ;  it  enters  very  minutely  into 
details,  and  shows  most  satisfactorily 
that  the  trade  has  continued  to  decrease 
since  1838.  We  would  quote  more  at 
length  from  this  report,  had  we  not  already 
occupied  too  much  space  with  statistics. 
We  conceive,  however,  that  we  have 
brought  forward  a  sufficient  number  of 
£&cts,  to  convince  all,  that  the  vivifying 
principle, which  imparted  life  and  vigour  to 
the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland,  some  sixty 
years  ago,  no  longer  continues  to  animate 
it  We  have  seen,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
total  woollen  exports,  for  the  first  nineteen 
years,  with  that  of  the  second,  that  in  the  se- 
cond period  we  lost  more  than  three-fourths 
of  our  exporttrade.  Wehave  seen,bya  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  hands  employed 
in  it,  at  the  termination  of  the  first  nineteen 
years,  with  the  number  employed  at  the 
termination  of  the  second  nineteen  years, 
that,  at  the  latter  period,  the  woollen  manu- 
facture gave  employment  to  one-half  the 
number,  who  were  employed  at  the  former 
period.  We  have  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
the  annual  value  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture of  Ireland,  at  the  termination  of  the 
second  nineteen  years,  with  its  annual 
value  towards  the  termination  of  the  third 
nineteen  years,  which  are  now  about  to 
expire,  that,  at  the  present  period,  we 
manufacture  only  one-half  the  quantity  we 
manufactured  nineteen  years  ago. 

The  wages,  too,  of  our  artisans  have 
&llen  considerably. 

"Before  this,'*    says  Mr.   Willans,  referring 
to  1826,  « the  prices  generally  paid  to  workmen 

•  Report. 


in  Ireland*  were  higher  than  those  paid  for  simikr 
descriptions  of  work  In  England ;  these  wages, 
bowefer,  were  reduced  from  the  necessity  of  the 
manufacturers  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  wages  in 
England.-  .         .        „  , 

<*  The  average  earnings  of  woollen  weaveit  for 
the  last  three  years  amounted  to  from  8s.  to  10s. 
a  week."t 

But  perchance  we  have  not  the  artisans 
or  raw  material  in  such  abundance  as  we 
had? 

•<  There  is  no  scarcity  of  hand-loom  weavers  ;if 
I  was  to  say  I  wanted  five  or  six  Mreavers,  1  iroold 
have  twenty  or  thirty  looking  for  work/'J 

«  The  wool  grown  in  Ireland  in  Igfll  was  esti- 
mated  at  6000  bags ;  it  is  now  estimated  at  about 
7000 ;  in  value  about  £300,000  at  present  prices  x 
the  great  hulk  of  tliis  wool,  is  exported  to  Eng- 
land, and  a  part  to  Fiance,  perhaps  two  thirds  or 
more  to  England.  And  I  have  no  doubt  bat  if 
this  were  manufactured  in  Ireland,  it  would  leave 
to  be  distributed  in  wages,  for  labour  and  pio&ty 
from  £300,000  to  400,000  annually.  .*'$ 

England  has  at  length  succeeded  in  her 
policy, — ^her  people  are  busily  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  our  materials,  while 
we  are  idle,  and  b  want 

We  have  now  shown,  as  briefly  as  was 
consistent  with  the  importance  of  the  sub* 
ject,  the  state  in  which  our  woollen  trade 
existed,  prior  to  its  annihilation  as  a  com* 
mercial  manufacture,  by  that  memorable 
act  of  1699.  The  addresses  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  England — the  petitioBS 
of  her  people,  and  the  report  of  her  com- 
missioners— are  so  many  records  of  the 
extent  and  perfection  to  which  it  had  at 
that  time  attained.  But  are  they  not 
equally  valuable  as  memorials  of  England*^ 
policy  ? 

We  have  shown  the  elasticity  with 
which  it  again  sprang  into  being,  at  a  pe- 
riod when,  to  have  national  feelings  and 
national  prejudices,  and  to  express  them, 
was  not  a  badge  of  inferiority,— when  a 
spirit  of  unity  animated  our  'social  frame^ 
— when  the  strife  of  party  was  hushed,— 
when  there  was  but  one  hope — that  of 
country,— one  faith,  that  of  freemen. 

These  things  require  no  comment  from 
us ;  to  Irish  hearts  it  is  enough  to  hear 
them — to  the  wise  they  speak  volames. 

•  Letter. 

t  Hand-Ioom  Corns.  Report,  page  661,  part  iiU 
i  Ibid,  page  661,  evidence  of  Mr.  Mooreli  ibrt* 
man. 
S  Ibid. 
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STANZAS    TO    HOPE. 

Benignant  Hope,  who  com'st  with  such  sweet  smile. 
To  cheer  the  love-lorn  wretch's  nights  of  care, 
They  say  that  faithless  in  a  little  while 
Thou  leav'st  the  trusting  heart  to  fell  despair  I 
They  call  thee  guileful,  as  the  misty  air 
Which  o'er  the  parching  desert  all  the  day 
The  thirsty  Arab  watches  in  the  glare. 
Shimmering,  like  sunny  waters,  far  away, 
But  veiling  arid  sands,  still  stretching  where  it  lay  I 

I  believe  them  not,  kind  comforter  wert  thou 
To  me,  when  refl  of  all  on  earth  beside, 
And  oft  to  gathering  ills  my  soul  might  bow, 
Hadst  thou  not  whispered  of  a  course  untried 
By  which  to  steer  me,  through  the  troubled  tide* 
But  if,  alas !  'tis  true— even  all  they  tell ! 
Yet — ^yet  awhile  thy  fiendish  purpose  hide. 
And  let  the  cheat  hang  round  me  like  a  spell, 
Then  sudden  drop  the  mask  that  shrouds  thy  visage  fell ! 

Let  me  yet  dream  she  sometimes  thinks  of  me. 
The  maid  who  filled  my  longing  heart  with  light, 
And  most  when  lone  and  far  from  revelry. 
She  weaves  her  locks  in  raven  wreathes  at  night ; 
At  that  sweet  hour  when  love's  own  star  is  bright. 
And  young  remorse  upbraids  the  soul  within 
For  chilling  look  it  cast  on  fresh  delight, 
Or  listless  glance ;  as  if  for  deadly  sin, 
To  see  whose  guilt,  alone,  it  then  did  first  begin. 

How  oft  at  evening,  in  the  cool  sea  wind. 
We've  paced  the  sands  where  gentler  surges  beat ; 
How  often  on  some  shallow  rock  reclined. 
They  playful  came  and  leaped  to  kiss  our  feet ; 
How  oft  when  smiles,  my  longing  smiles  would  greet. 
Love's  secret  hung  my  trembling  lips  between ; 
Even  now  those  moments  wander  back  as  sweet 
As  dreams  of  gone  delight  at  lonely  e'en ; 
Oh !  may  I  ne'er  have  cause,  to  wish  they  had  not  been ! 

No,  no,  whatever  comes,  long  days  were  mine 
Of  thrillinff  gladness ;  and  though  closed  in  pain. 
Though  \e&  for  ever  still  in  doubt  to  pine. 
She  Old  not  tell  me  all  my  love  was  vain ! 
No,  thoughts  and  tones  of  those  dear  hours  remain 
In  memory's  shrine,  like  holy  relics  stored ; 
Night  after  night  I  visit  them  again, 
And  like  a  trembling  miser  o'er  his  hoard, 
Count  o'er  each  accent  kind,  and  weigh  eadi  doubtful  word. 

Oh,  gentle  Hope,  at  holy  evening  hour, 
When  visions  bright  from  dim  futurity 
Steal  o'er  the  soul  with  more  than  charmed  power, 
If  she  should  musing,  listen  then  to  thee. 
Still  in  the  sweet  communing  talk  of  me. 
Tell  her  shell  meet  with  forms  of  happier  mould, 
Perhaps  wiUi  hearts  that  heave  less  quietly, 
Or  words  that  bum,  when  all  within  is  cold. 
Bat  never— nerer  love  like  hif»  whose  love's  untold  I 
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MY    NEIGHBOUR'S    STORY. 

A  BBTROSPBCTIQK. 
*<  I  am  a  man  whom  iortaat  hath  cnicUy  scratdi*cL" — AJts  wtUHuit  ends  welL 


The  time  has  expired,  and  I  have  invio- 
lably kept  my  promise.  Many,  many  long 
years  have  rolled  on  since  the  death  of  the 
last  subject  of  this  narrative;  and  I  am 
absolved  from  all  further  secrecy.  It 
18  not  without  pain  that,  even  at  this 
remote  period,  I  revert  to  circumstances 
which  are  so  strongly  branded  on  my  me- 
mory, that  even  the  utmost  longevity 
could  never  altogether  efface  my  regret  5 
and  from  the  depressing  effects  they  had 
on  me  for  years  after  their  occurrence, 
they  have  not  hitherto  allowed  my  sunken 
spirits  the  courage  to  attempt  their  narra- 
tion. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  16 — ,  that  when 
I  had  become  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
removing,  subsequent  to  a  long  and  severe 

indisposition,  I  took  a  cottage  near , 

as  the  pure  and  invigorating  air  of  that 
part  of  the  country  was  considered  by  ray 
physician,  as  the  most  efficacious  restora- 
tive to  my  shattered  constitution.  I 
had  not  been  there  long,  until  the  most 
beneficial  results  were  the  consequence, 
and  I  was  shortly  enabled  to  take  a  strol) 
down  the  neat  and  extensive  gardeq  at 
the  rere  of  the  house  in  which  I  resided. 
How  happy,  how  proud  I  was  ip  my  own 
vigour,  as  I  was  thus  enabled  to  crawl  out 
and  inhale  the  sweet  and  blessed  air  of 
heaven,  untainted  by  the  dose  and  fetid 
atmosphere  of  a  sick  chamber !  How  ar- 
dently I  admired  the  rich  perfume  of  the 
surrounding  flowers,  as  I  lingered  on  the 
well  gravelled  walks,  enjoying  the  beauties 
of  nature  with  an  avidity  only  known,  and 
which  can  only  be  appreciated,  by  those 
who  have  but  just  arisen  from  a  bed  of 
painful  and  protracted  illness !  At  the 
bottom  of  my  garden  was  a  well  covered 
and  pretty  little  arbour,  under  whose 
friendly  shade  I  used  frequently  to  retire, 
when  the  force  of  the  meridian  sun  became 
too  powerful  for  me. 

I  was  sitting  in  it  one  day,  reading,  when 
my  study  was  rather  pleasingly  inter- 
rupted by  a  joyous  and  very  musical  laugh, 
which  proceeded  from  the  garden  of  my 
next  door  neighbour.  We  were  only  di- 
vided by  a  hedge  I  and  I  oeidd  dkiiBoUy 


discern  the  movements  of  any  person 
.  through  it,  anc}  could  (Jo  so  from  my  shady 
position,  without  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sion of  attracting  attention..  Seated  on 
a  large  rustic  chair  in  the  centre  of 
the  garden,  with  his  elbow  on  the  arm 
of  the  seat,  and  his  hand  supporting 
his  head,  sat  a  gentleman,  seemingly  of 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  There  waa 
something  desponding  about  the  expres- 
sion of  his  pale  face;  and,  although  his 
features  were  regular,  and  might  once 
have  been  even  handsome,  yel,  from  their 
then  haggard  and  emaciated  appearance, 
they  wei*e  quite  revolting.  Seated  at 
his  feetf  on  a  low  stool,  was  an  in- 
teresting little  girl,  whose  age  seemed 
scarcely  to  exceed  aix  summers.  The 
bloom  on  tlie  young  child's  cheek,  her 
laughing  dork  eyes,  and  the  infantine  grace 
of  her  animated  gestures,  formed  a  sin- 
gular contrast  with  the  silent  and  melan- 
choly being  beside  her.  Siie  had  her  lap 
full  of  flowers,  from  whicii  she  had  ju^t 
made  a  liittle  coronet,  and  it  was  her  de- 
light at  her  own  skill,  as  she  placed  the 
mimic  decoration  on  her  youthful  brow, 
that  had  elicited  the  rapturous  bur^t  of 
merriinent  which  had  reached  my  cars. 
Thus  decked,  she  placed  her  little  hands 
on  her  couipapion's  knees,  and  looking 
smilingly  up  into  his  face,  e^^leavoured  to 
attract  his  i>otice  and  congratulation. 
His  reverie  must  have  been  deep  indeed; 
for  it  was  not  until  after  she  had  made  two 
or  throe  attempts  to  engage  his  attention, 
that  he  even  favoured  her  with  a  look ; 
and  before  he  did  so,  1  remarked  the 
change  the  expression  of  the  child*s  coun- 
tenance underwent,  as  she  gazed  up  at  hinu 
The  interruption  seemed  unwelcome  ;  for 
he  turned  away  his  head  wlih  an  air  of 
chagrin  ;  but  instantly  after,  as  if  to  make 
reparation  for  his  momentary'  ill-nature,  he 
caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her 
repeatedly  in  the  most  affectionate  manner. 
My  astonishment  was  rather  excited,  how- 
ever, when  I  perceived,  on  his  laying  her 
down  again,  that  large  tears  were  running 
down  hb  thin  cfaeek«  i  he  paced  the 
gardcti  tmitihm  OMflMaU  tlth  hia  hand 
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on  big  fore  head*  ii^  all  the  agopy  Qf  un- 
coptrolable  emotion,  and  then  entered 
ihfi  house. 

The  poor  child  had  watched  this  out- 
burs^  jof  grief  in  silence,  and  on  bis  leaving 
the  ghrfifiUf  hastily  brushed  the  late  prised 
i^owers  from  her  lap,  flung  off  the  rural 
crovroy  a^d  with  a  sad  and  concerned  de- 

Cpaent  fbllAwecjl  him.  Meanwhile,  I 
sat  quite  confounded  at  so  extraordi- 
nary a  sceue ;  and,  although  I  had  never 
sei'n  either  o^  the  parties  before,  yet  I 
feJit  an  interest  in  them  which  became 
every  moment  stronger,  as  1  pondered  o^ 
the  sad  consequences  of  that  event^  what- 
ever it  might  be,  which  seemed  to  con- 
sign a  fellow  creature,  still  in  jthe  spring 
of  life,  to  bopeless  misery  and  despair* 
It  was  in  vab  1  essayed  to  resume  my  book. 
My  tlioughts  continually  recurred  to  what 
J  had  ju»t  witnessed,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  that  day  I  felt  restless  and  glopm3\ 
Little  sleep  visilcd  my  eyes  that  night, 
for  I  lay  tossing  about  almost  the  whole 
time,  and  anxiously  wishiug  for  the  mor- 
row, until  it  might  give  me  another  chance 
of  seeing  something  more  of  my  myste- 
rious neighbour.  It  came ;  and  a  full  hour 
))efore  my  usual  time  1  sat  at  my  accus- 
tomed post.  1  was  sadly  disappointed, 
however,  as  no  one  appeared  except  the 
child,  who  came  out  to  tend  a  small  bed 
of  flowers  which  seemed  to  be  her  own 
exclusive  property,  and  when  she  had  iin- 
i;ihed  them  in  a  hasty  manner,  she  returned 
into  the  house  again  without  a  moment's 
delay.  I  remarked  there  was  not  the 
slightest  tendency  to  that  hilarity  of  spirits 
which  she  had  manifested  on  tlie  previous 
day  ;  and  I  sighed  to  thiiik  to  what  an  ex- 
tent some  cause  had  doo(n<  d  one  to  be 
*'  3o  fixed  ill  a  btupid  lethargy  of  woe/' 

as  to  cast  an  infectious  and  blighting  influ- 
ence on  the  young  and  innocent  girl 
before  me. 

Day  after  day  I  sat  in  the  garden,  che- 
rishing the  vain  hope,  that  some  incident 
might  happen  to  give  me  a  clue  to  their 
distress,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  no  one  ever 
appeared  beside  a  servant,  except  the 
child,  wlK>se  daily  task  of  caring  her  little 
perfumed  cku'ges  would  bring  out; 
she,  however,  never  permitted  them  to 
occupy  more  than  a  very  short  time,  but 
with  many  a  look  cast  back  at  them,  hurried 
into  the  house  again. 

Wet  weather  set  in,  and  being  there- 
upon confined  to  the  house,  my  books 
and  other  matters  served  in  a  great  mea- 
aurv  10  dbjHil  tha  raaDlUatlon  of  fui  aTint» 


whi.ch  had  at  firsjt  giveQ  nm  such  paiofid 
curiosity.     Meanwhile,  my  health    bad 
made  such  rapid  progress,  that  on  the  re- 
appearance of  fine  weather,  I  did  not  con- 
fine my  walks  to  the  garden,  but  visited 
different  parts  of  the    adjacent  country. 
jEIaving  been  precluded  from  taking  my 
usual  exercise  one  day>  op  account  of  the 
pumber  of  letters  I  had  to  write,  and  not 
having  tbejp  finished  until  Jate,  aft^r  send* 
log  them  to  the  post  office  in  the  village^ 
{  t^k  up  my  bat  with  the  intention  of 
taking  a  leism^ely  f  aunter  in  the  garden 
before  dinner.     As  I  walked  down  towards 
the  end,  l  perceived  my  pretty  little  neigih- 
bour  standing  at  the  edge  of  a  stream  that 
ran  at  the  foot  of  both  pur  gardens,  intenjt 
on  ^ome  purppse  which  at  first  I  coul4  not 
distinctly  see.      The  little  river,  aithQii^ 
generally  placid  and  shallow,  was,  at  tms 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  late  heavy  rains, 
swollen  very  much,  and  running  with  a  ra- 
pid current  On  my  nearer  approach,  1  per- 
ceived tiiat  she  held  a  long  switch  in  her 
hand,  with  which  she  was  endeavouring  to 
reach  (alas !  true  emblem  of  her  own  sad  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  when  it  was  butjust  com- 
pleted,) the  wreath  of  flowers  which  ahe 
iiad  made  on  the  first  day  I  had  seen  ber, 
and    which    h^d    been     blown    pn     the 
branches  of  a  tree  that  bent  over  the  ri- 
vulet, where  it  bung  all    withered  and 
dirty.     Considering  how  dangerous  it  was 
for  a  young  creature  like  her  to  be  so  very 
near  a  current  now  running  furiously,  and 
not  seeing  the  slightest  likelihood  of  any 
assistance,  if  unfortunately  she  might  re- 
quire it,  I  hastened  down  with  the  inten« 
tion  of  remonstrating  with  her  on  her  im- 
prudence, when,  alas,  before  I  could  carry 
my  intention  into  effect,  my  worst  fears 
were    realized ;    in  making    too  long   a 
stretch,  she  lost  her  balance,  and  fell  head- 
long into  tife  deep  and  turbid  water,  and 
was  in  a  moment  swept  along  by  the  stream. 
Fortunately,  1  was  just  in  time  to  catch 
her  before  she  passed,    in  which    case, 
the  poor   little    thing   would  have  been 
inevitably    lost,  and    grasping  her  frock 
firmly,  I   rescued    her   from   her   peril- 
ous situation.       She    was    more    fright- 
ened than  hurt,  and  on  my  carrying  her 
to  my    house,    and    administering  some 
slight  restoratives,  she  completely  revived, 
and    struggled  earnestly   to    be  brought 
home,  which  1  accordingly  did,  as  I  neither 
wished  to  detain  her  shivering  in  her  wet 
clothes,  nor  to  keep  in  suspense  those  w|io 
might  be  even  then  anxiously  waiting  her 
return*  Takiog  bar  tharafora  h)r  tha  iiand 
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I  left  her  at  her  own  door,  where  I  briefly 
related  to  the  terrified  servant  that  opened 
it»  the  narrow  escape  the  child  had  had, 
recommending  more  care  for  the 
future* 

As  I  was  sitting  at  my  breakfast  the 
following  morning,  I  received  a  note,  the 
contents  of  which  were  as  follow : — 

««Sir — If  the  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks 
of  a  stranger  can  be  any  equivalent  to 
you  for  the  lasting  benent  conferred  on 
me,  by  the  preservation  of  all  1  now  hold 
dear,  accept  them.  I  would  add  the  offer 
of  my  friendship,  but  in  consequence  of 
circumstances  which  I  cannot  fully  ex- 
plain, it  would  be  as  worthless  as  my  so- 
ciety would  be  undesirable.  My  poor 
little  girl  is  confined  to  her  bed  with  a 
severe  cold,  God  grant  it  be  nothing 
worse ;  but  if,  waiving  all  ceremony,  you 
will  come  in  and  see  her,  she  will,  1  am 
sure  be  as  glad  to  see  her  preserver  as 
your  everlasting  debtor. 

"  HsNRT  Germain." 

<<Some  deep  mystery  lies  here,"  thought 
I,  after  perusing  the  letter ;  "  sad  indeed 
must  be  the  blow  that  could  induce  one 
at  his  age  to  renounce  the  society  of  the 
world,  and  lead  such  an  ascetic  life."  I 
accepted  the  invitation  conveyed  in 
tiie  latter  part  of  the  letter,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unsocial  tendency  of  the  com- 
mencement, and  after  hurrying  on  the 
^mainder  of  my  meal,  repaired  next  door. 
As  I  entered,  i  perceived  Mr.  Germain 
himself  coming  out  of  a  back  room ;  he 
seemed  to  be  labouring  under  great  bodily 

Cin,  and  came  forward  in  a  weak  and 
iguid  manner  to  greet  me,  which  he 
did,  however,  with  a  cordiality  and 
warmth,  &r  beyond  what  I  had  previously 
expected  from  the  cynical  tenour  of  his  invi- 
tation. He  enquired  if  I  would  wish  to  see 
my  little  friend.  <<Poor  dear  child,"  he  con- 
tinued, '*  I  fear  she  is  far  from  being  well, 
she  has  been  restless  all  night,  and  I  fear 
a  little  feverish ;  however,  you  will  form 
a  better  opinion  of  her  when  you  see  her." 
I  gladly  acquiesced  in  his  proposition,  for 
I  truly  felt  an  anxiety  on  the  child*s  ac- 
count, from  her  severe  wetting ;  accord- 
ingly, we  entered  together  the  room  where 
she  lay.  It  was  partially  darkened  by  the 
half-closed  shutters,  but  at  the  end  I  could 
perceive  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  lying 
on  a  small  French  bed,  with  a  flushed 
countenance,  and  every  indication  of 
coming  sickness. 

There  was  a  second  bed  in  the  room, 
and  as  my  e^es  glanced  towards  it,  in  a 


casual  manner,  Mr.  Germain  addressed 
me,  "  You  are  no  doubt  surprised  to  see 
both  our  beds  in  the  same  apartment,  but 
my  child  and  I  never  part  even  in  sleep ; 
I  do  not  think  I  could  rest  but  with  the 
consciousness  of  her  being  near  me — is  it 
not  so,  Emily  ?"  he  enquired,  bending  over 
her,  and  kissing  her  cheek.    The  answer 
he  received,  although  a  silent  one,  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  their  love  was  mutual, 
and  her  looks  were  quite  as  expressive  of 
fondness  as  his.      She  put  her  little  arms 
around  hisneckand  kissed  him  in  return  with 
equal  warmth.    "  Come,"  thought  I,  much 
pleased  at  this  affectionate  scene,  '^  there 
IS  some  genuine  sensibility  here."    I  took 
the  invalid's  hand  in  mine,  and  the  warmth 
of  it,  and  quick  throbbing  of  her  pulse, 
made  my  fears  but  too  truly  coincide  with 
his.      But  not  wishing   to  •increase    his 
anxiety  by  expressing  them,  I  treated  the 
matter  lightly,  and  expressed  my  opinion 
that  it  was  merely  a  cold,  consequent  on 
her  immersion,  which  would  not  be  of  the 
least  consequence,  and  begged  him  not  to 
be  alarmed.     He  did  not  seem  satisfied, 
and  our  further  conversation  was  broken 
off*  by  the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  who  had 
been  sent  for  to  some  distance  early  in 
the  morning,  and  his  final  judgment  con- 
firmed both  our  opinions,  sadly  indeed. 
And,  great  God,  when  shall  I  ever  forget 
the  overpowering,  the  agonizing  burst  of 
misery    that  followed  his  departure.      I 
really  thought  the  wretched  father  had 
lost  hb  reason.    I  never  saw    complete 
misery  depicted  in  any  man's  countenance 
before,  nor,  thank  God,  since ;  all  restraint 
which  my  presence  might  have  occasioned 
at  first,  vanished,  as,  with  uplifted  hands 
and  eyes,  his  very  being  seemed  lost  in 
the  fervour  of  his  exclamation.     **  Great 
and    omniscient    Creator,"    he    gasped, 
**  take  all   I  possess  beside.    Blast  my 
existence  even  more  than  it  is  already 
withered ;  curse  the  ground  I  walk  ou ; 
root  me  off*  the  face  of   the  earth,   but 
spare,  oh,  spare  my  darling  child  I" 

During  the  time  that  he  was  giving  vent 
to  this  violent  paroxysm  of  feeling,  I  had 
stood  quite  confounded  at  what  I  consi- 
dered the  wild  and  incoherent  raving  of  a 
madman  ;  but  immediately  afler,  falling 
almost  insensible  into  a  chair,  he  burst 
into  such  a  sad,  such  a  desponding,  over- 
flow of  grief,  ^that  as  I  saw  the  large  tears 
forcing  their  way  through  his  long  lank 
fingers,  I  confess  it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  curb  the  strength  of  my  own.  I 
endeavoured    by  every   means   in  my 
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power,  to  assuage  his  disquietude,  but  I 
tried  in  vain  ;  and  as  I  felt  that  my  con- 
tinuing any  longer  would  be  painful  to 
both  of  us,  I  shortly  quitted  him.  The 
following  morning  I  called  again,  and 
found  the  poor  child  tossing  in  all  the  de- 
lirium of  fever,  and  her  distracted  father 
sitting  gazing  on  her  with  symptoms  of 
even  greater  sickness  and  danger. 

I  have  heard,  seen,  and  experienced,  the 
tender,  anxious,  and  untiring  care  of  a 
mother,  but  never  found  any  to  equal  the 
affection  possessed  for  that  little  sufferer 
by  that  weak  dying  man.  Nothing  could 
compel  him  to  quit  his  post ;  his  meals 
were  either  entirely  neglected,  or  hur- 
riedly swallowed,  and  I  feared  with  but 
too  much  justice,  that  his  weak  frame  and 
infirm  health,  would  fall  a  victim  to  his 
persevering  and  laborious  attention.  After 
the  lapse  of  some  time  the  fever  abated, 
and  she  began  rapidly  to  recover.  Youth, 
and  the  great  care  she  received,  finally 
conquered,  and  her  convalescence  became 
daily  more  confirmed.  Not  so  with  her 
care-worn  parent.  As  the  cause  of  his 
anxiety  decreased,  his  weakness  and  las- 
situde gained  ground,  and  I  watched  with 
concern  the  rapid  advance  of  settled  de- 
cay. 

He  had  evinced  towards  me,  during  my 
visits,  a  warmth  of  feeling  which  told  me 
plainly,  that  he  was  not  ungrateful  for  any 
little  attention  I  was  capable  of  rendering, 
and  I  in  return  felt  really  attached  to  a 
mani  whom  I  found  to  possess  a  heart, 
although  torn  by  the  rude  adversity 
of  the  world,  rife  in  the  most  sterling 
qualities;  and  I  sighed  to  think,  as 
1  gazed  on  his  worn  and  attenuated 
frame,  how  probable  it  was,  that  so 
recent  an  acquaintance  would  be  curtailed 
by  the  hand  of  death.  At  length,  on  the 
restoration  of  his  daughter's  health,  Mr. 
Germain  took  to  his  bed.  I  saw  that  na- 
ture could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  that 
absolute  necessity  had  compelled  him 
to  do  so — ^indeed,  I  subsequently  learned, 
that  it  had  been  his  child's'  indisposition 
which  made  him  quit  it  at  all,  for  that  he  had 
been  keeping  it  for  nearly  a  fortnight 
previous  to  that  event 

**  My  dear  friend,"  said  he  to  me,  one 
day  as  I  sat  at  his  bed-side,  <<  your  kind- 
ness both  to  me  and  my  child,  demands 
not  a  little  confidence  on  my  part,  and  if 
you  will  have  patience  to  listen  to  the  re- 
lation of  my  misfortunes,  I  will  give  you, 
as  near  as  I  can,  a  true  sketch  of  them— 
they  will  be  of  little  consequence  to  me 


shortly,  for  you  must  be  aware,  I  am  a 
dying  man.'* 

"  With  regard  to  your  last  remark,"  I 
answered,  *«  before  I  altogether  accede  to 
it,  allow  me  to  qualify  my  opinion  a  little, 
with  what,  I  trust,  you  will  not  consider 
too  great  a  liberty.  I  confess,  that  in  your 
present  condition  you  are  rapidly  declin- 
ing, and  I  have  no  doubt,but  if  you  perse- 
vere in  your  present  line  of  conduct,  that 
it  will  eventually  prove  fatal ;  but  you 
must  really  excuse  me,  if  I  contend  for  it, 
that  your  best  remedy  lies  in  your  own 
hands.  Your  present  indisposition  arises, 
not  entirely  from  physical  causes,  but  is 
the  natural  result  of  some  mental  depres- 
sion, which,  as  a  man,  and  a  Christian,  if  it 
were  only  for  your  child's  sake,  you  ought 
to  overcome.  Recollect  that  you  are  still  a 
young  man,  and  believe  me,"  I  added  as 
impressively  as  I  could,  <<  that  should  it 
please  the  Almighty  to  prolong  your  ex- 
istence, you  must  yet  learn  to  treat  as  the 
consequent  evils  of  our  mortality,  what  is 
now  hurrying  you  to  a  premature  grave. 
I  can  have  no  motive  for  deceiving  you ; 
but  take  my  word  for  it,  you  view  life 
through  a  wrong  medium  ;  1  truly  believe 
you  must  have  met  with  some  sad  reverses ; 
indeed  nothing  but  heavy  calamities  could 
have  produced  such  an  effect.  Bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  our  path  through  this 
life  is  not  always  strewed  with  thorns,  we 
meet  flowers  quite  as  often." 

He  shook  his  head  in  silence,  and  mut- 
tered, rather  than  repeated,  the  following 
lines — 

<<  Go  tathe  rajpng  sea,  and  sav,  be  still; 
Bid  tbe  wild  lawless  waves,  oDcy  tby  will ;        ' 
Preach  to  the  storm,  and  reason  with  despair ; 
But,  tell  not  misery's  son— that  life  it  fair." 

"  Well,"  I  persisted,  "  if  you  continue 
in  that  strain,  I  see,  indeed,  there  is  little 
use  in  my  using  any  endeavour  to  reason 
with  you,  but  religion  at  least  ought  to 
teach  us  to  bear  the  bitter  rubs  of  this 
world  with  fortitude." 

Although  I  spoke  so  bravely,  my  heart 
was  swelling  within  me.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  sad,  and  mournful  pathos  with 
which  he  repeated  that  beautiful  quo- 
tation. Poor  fellow,  it  was  but  too  ap- 
propriate— for  he  was,  indeed,  the  off- 
spring of  misery! 

"  Believe  me,  my  true,  my  only  friend," 
said  he,  turning  his  pale  face  towards  me, 
**  that  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  your  assi- 
duous endeavours  to  bring  calm  to  a  hearty 
now  long  breaking — but  all  is  unavail- 
ing,  and  whether  I  have  just  cause  to 
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shun  life  or  not,  jroa  shall  judge.  For  the 
confidence  I  am  about  to  repose  in  you,  I 
will  not  hurt  your  seosibility  by  demand- 
jng  your  Bileoce ;  your  owo  heart,  I  am 
convinced,  will  prompt  vou  to  cast  a  veil 
over  the  knowledge  of  the  i^eucs  I  am 
about  to  present  before  you  :•  not  for  my 
sake  do  I  mention  this,  but  for  that  of  the 
poororphanlwillsbortly  leave  behind.  Oh 
God,"  he  added,  clasping  his  hands,  and 
looking  upwards,  "  for  this  alone  do  I  re* 
gret  leaving  a  world,  in  which  I  have  met 
witli  little  else  but  mbfortuue  !'' 

He  remained  wrapt  in  thought  for  some 
moments,  and  then,  again  turning  towards 
fae,  addressed  me  thus: 

'*I  had  almost  forgotten  my  promise, 
and  I  had  better  fulfil  it  at  once.  My  time 
will  be  short,  and  it  is  better  you  should 
hear  it  without  delay,  while  the  little 
strength  I  have  remains. 

'<  I  shall  begin  at  my  birth,  as  you  are 
ignorant  of  every  circumstance  connected 
with  my  previous  life. 

**  I  was  born  in  affluence,  my  father  having 
been  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  1  must  do 
his  memory  the  justice  to  say,  that  how- 
ever I  abused  it,  he  spared  no  expense  to 
procure  me  the  best  education.  My 
mother  died,  I  believe,  in  giving  me 
birtii,  or,  at  all  events,  so  very  recently 
after,  that  I  never  knew  her  love  :  this,  I 
think,  coupled  with  tlie  very  little  atten- 
tion my  father  paid  me  when  young,  tended 
in  a  great  measure,  to  make  mc  what  I  con- 
fess X  was.  when  first  stepping  into  manhoad 
— a  careless  spendthrift  and  idle  madcap. 
What  1  mean  by  my  father's  want  of 
attention,  is  his  personal  inattention.  He 
was  60  absorbed  in  his  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  rearing  up  my  brother  to  a  know- 
ledge of  his  business,  that  he  took  little 
notice  of  me,  when  a  boy ;  hi  all  other  re- 
SDCCts  he  was  the  most  indulgent  of  fa- 
thers, ?;iever  permitting  me  to  feel  the  want 
of  anything  that  money  could  procure. 
Indeed,  in  pecuniary  mattejs,  he  was 
always  too  generous ;  for  when,  on  the 
death  of  my  elder  brother*  he  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  me,  the  idle  notions  J 
had  acquired  when  young,  had  taken  too 
deep  a  root  when  I  arrived  at  a  more 
mature  age^  Plenty  of  money  had  obtained 
me  plenty  of  companions,  and  bad  habits 
were  contracted  bv  my  frequent  intercourse 
with  those  whom  1  found,  when  too  late,  to 
possess  neither  the  principles  of  honour,  nor 
the  warm  feelings  of  dismterested  friend- 
ship. My  father^  in  later  years,  often  re^* 
tponstratcd  with  i&9|  on  tho  selection  of 


some  of  my  companions — bui  he,  poor 
man,  was  but  too  easily  deceived  in  any- 
tiling  that  did  not  immediately  appertain 
to  bis  daily  avocation;  and  the  ready  ex- 
cuse, and  plausible  subterfug/e^  would  si- 
lence, ^  least  for  a  tiine,  what  I  Msed  thei^ 
to  term,  the  prejudices  of  tljie  old  man. 

*<  This  mode  of  life  6j4  not  last  long; 
my  father  having  engaged  in  a  heavy  sp^e* 
culation,  which  Allied,  he  was  roioed, 
and  he  died  of  a  broken  lieart  six  months 
after,  in  g^l,  leaving  me  a  pennyless  or* 
phau,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  But  why  need 
I  dwell  on  tlie  details  of  my  folly  ?  I  was 
a  helpless,  almost  a  homeless  outcast ;  my 
^ay,  thoughtless  companions  cut  me  openly 
in  the  street,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two,  who,  less  hardened  than  the  rest^ 
would  kindly  commiserate  me  on  my  late 
dreadful  bereavement,  ask  me  some  im- 
pertinent prying  question,  and  sigh  as  they 
expressed  their  unfortunate  inability  to 
render  me  any  .assistance,  and  their  hopes 
that  I  should  be  able  to  procure  some  aid 
from  those  ^ho  were  better  able  to  give  it. 
But  enough  of  sucli  recollections.  After 
flutteriug  about  different  parties,  and 
meeting  with  nothing  but  disappointment 
at  every  step,  I  was  quite  content,  my 
little  stock  of  money  being  reduced  to  a 
mere  nothing,  to  accept  the  post  of  derk 
in  a  scrivener's  office.  How  often  used  I 
to  curse  my  infatuation  hi  neglecting  more 
serious  affairs  in  my  father  s  lifetime,  as  po- 
verty, misery,  and  every  filthy  attendant  on 
my  degrading  situation,  surrounded  me. 
In  this  position  I  remained  for  nearly 
eighteen  months,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  an  event  happened,  which 
under  any  circuuistanqes  I  should  have 
considered  fortunate,  but,  in  the  present 
instance,  I. received  it  as  a  divine  iuterposi- 
tion  to  rescue  me  from  such  a  state  of 
squalid  wretchedness.  By  tlie  de9.th  of  a 
distant  relative,  who  died  abroad,  I  sud- 
denly became  master  oG  comparatively 
speaking,  a  large  fortune,  it  was  at 
all  events  more  than  a  competeuce,  and 
so  unexpected  was  its  arrival,  that  I  could 
scarcely  believe  the  reality  of  my  own 
senses.  1  was  disgusted  at  the  cruel  and 
ungrateful  treatment  I  had  received  in  my 
own  country,  and  went  abroad>  trusting 
that  by  a  more  general  intercourse  with 
the  world,  1  might  perhaps  obtain  in  a  fo- 
reign land  a  happiness  that  had  been 
denied  me  at  home. 

**  Possessed  of  feelings  thus  soured,  the 
light,  and  to  me^  frivolous  disposition  of 
the  Franchi  was  not  r&y  opmomuiti  and 
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my  stay  there  was  consequently  short  ) 
finally  settled  near  Geneva.  The  sublimity 
an4  awful  grandjeur  of  that  country,  wiled 
away  my  thoughts  from  the  harrowing 
conviction  I  had  formed  of  the  sel- 
fishness of  man,  and  I  turned  my  mind 
from  bitter  retrospection,  to  the  con? 
templation  of  the  stupendous  works  of 
God  around  me. 

*'  I  Lad  been  the^e  scarcely  two  n»onths» 
when  I  became  acquainted  with  a  Mr. 
Harcourt ;  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  if 
the  ties  of  nationality  were  not  sufiicient 
to  secure  my  friendship,  his  frank  open- 
hearted  good  nature  would  have  shortly 
insured  my  admiration  and  respect.  His 
only  daughter  accompanied  him. 

*'  I  have  now  arrived  at  a  momentous 
crisis  in  my  life.  To  this  acquaintance 
do  I  owe  years  of  misery,  and  an  early 
grave.  1  spent  much  of  my  time  iu 
their  company,  as  I  was  always  a  welcome 
guest ;  and  in  such  delightful  society  first 
ielt  the  genial  influence  of  unimpaired  hap- 
piness. Oh  !  those  were  happy  days  indeed; 
such,  alas,  as  were  not  long  to  continue, 
jn  addition  to  the  most  elegant  accom- 
plishments, which  the  wealth  of  an  over 
indulgent  father  could  procure,  nature 
had  bestowed  on  Miss  Harcourt  attrac- 
tiops,  which  all  the  factitious  acquire- 
ments of  this  world  could  scarcely  make 
more  perfect*  That  she  was  beautiful, 
Jovelv  beyond  expression,  io  a  fact  which 
pouia  never  be  doubted  for  a  moment  by 
any  who  saw  lier ;  when  I  first  did,  my 
heart  glided  almost  imperceptibly  from 
ouB  grade  of  the  gentle  passion  to  another, 
until  from  admiration  my  love  arose  to  a 
height,  that  I  fear,  approached  too  j^ear 
my  adoration  for  my  Creator. 

'<  In  tlie  midst  of  such  a  delirium,  be- 
fore I  had  sul^cienlly  weighed,  in  my  own 
mind,  the  responsibility  of  tlie  step  I  was 
about  to  take,  1  m^de  her  a  proposal  of 
marriage,  which  she  accepted  ;  and  1  tbjus 
became  bound  fur  ever  to  a  person  whom 
1  had  not  known  for  more  than  a  &iw 
weeks.  The  delighted  father  did  not  for 
a  mon;ient  withhold  his  consent  to,  what 
he  considered,  tlie  confirmation  of  both 
our  happiness.  Could  the  poor  kind 
old  man  now  look  from  his  grave,  he 
would  mourn  what  the  consummation  of 
that  seeming  happy  union  hasbeen;  and  bad 
J,  then,  the  slightest  insight  into  the  cha- 
racter 1  was  linkmg  myself  to  for  life, 
I  would  have  plighted  my  troth  to  a 
Ibarpy  as  soon  I  How  I  huigh  at  mj 
«WA  fgiift  M  I  now  think  of  tho  ntpturt 


I  contemplated  frpm  our  n^arriage ;  the 
certain  dooiestic  beatitude,  and  all  the 
joyful  events  conse^ueptpn  the  possession 
pf  such  a  treasure,  l^  fact,  xfky  }ove  was 
too  pure,  too  genuine,  to  b^ve  i^erited 
tlie  cruel  reqin^d  it  rieceived* 

"  Afte^  our  marriage  W4?  returned  to 
England,  and  we  had  not  bee^  there  long 
yntil  the  first  reverse  my  happipess  re- 
ceived happened — my  fatber-in-law  died, 
and  I  felt  all  the  regret  at  his  loss^  which 
}iis  unre;uitting  kindness  to  ipe  demanded ; 
but  yet  I  now  rejoice  he  did  die  then. 
Better  a  quietgravethanto  live  and  witness 
the  sad  events  that  ensued.  My  grief  a^ 
his  loss  was  shortly  mitigated,  by  the 
rajther  premature  birth  of  ipy  poor  little 
Emily,  by  whjch  I  consi(jlered  tiie  hon^e  of 
our  mutual  love  to  be  rendered  more  secure. 
How  subsecjuent  events  jusUScc}  si^ch  a 
supposition  is  yet  to  be  told. 

"  A  couple  of  months  after  the  birth  of 
this  our  5rst  and  only  child,  we  were  in- 
vited to  spend  some  time  with  a  friend  of 
my  late  father- in -la  w*s  ;  and,  as  I  was  al- 
ways roost  desirouft  of  contributing  in 
every  respect  to  my  wife's  pleasure,  I 
readily  accepted  of  it,  as  she  seemed  to 
express  a  desire  to  that  effect.  It  was  at 
this  place  I  first  met  him,  whose  foul  and 
cursed  act  has  blackened  the  curreniof  my 
existence !  Charles  Parker  was  the  la^it  sur- 
viving member  of  bis  family ;  his  father, 
wl^o  had  held  a  high  ratik  in  the  army,  died 
on  forejgn  service,  leaving  his  widow  and 
this  son,  then  a  i^ere  child,  to  enjuy  undis- 
turbed the  splendid  ibrtun^  he  lei't  behind  ^ 
him.  It  is  almost  needless  to  enter  into 
the  minute  features  of  bis  character,  as 
jtbe  progress  of  niy  evenjtiul  history  will 
form  the  best  copiu^ntary  on  tliem. 
When  1  first  s^w  hini,  he  was  indeed 
a  person  who  would  be  most  likely^  f. 
should  think,  to  attract  at  ^rst  sight :  of 
commanding  stature,  and  lightly,  though 
nervously,  iorme^ ;  his  lofty  carriage,  and 
dignified  inien,  were  eminently  calculated 
to  captivate,  and  pre-engage  any,  who  did 
not  know  tlie  devil's  heart  that  dwelt  be- 
neath so  very  prepossessing  an  exterior. 
Join  to  this  the  utmost  suavity  of  man- 
iijer,  a  good  address,  high  conversational 
powers,  and)  above  all,  the  military  post 
he  then  held,— be  being  at  that  time  a 
iieutenaat  in  his  majesty's  — th  light  dra- 
goons ;  and  I  believe  you  will  admit  his 
powers  of  captivatjon  with  the  softer  sex 
could  seldon  fail  to  meet  with  the  most 
epmplete  success*  Notwithstanding  hii 
perf^ti<ifii  i  did  A»W  9&kf  a  little  eip«^ 
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riencc,  much  admire  him.    Even  in  the 
presence  of  his  superiors,  both  in   rank 
and  age,  there  was  an  « odi  profanum  vul- 
gus »  stamped  on  his  proud  brow,  and  a 
perpetual    curl   on    his  thin    lip,  which 
seemed  to  despise  all  around  him.    This 
sneer  never  left  him  but  in  the  society  of 
females,  and  then  all  was  placid,  for  he 
reigned  unrivalled ;  and  I  had  many  op- 
iiortunities  of  witnessing  such  lucid  inter- 
vals,  as  the  house  was  full  of  visitors. 
The     evident     pleasure     his     attention 
excited    in    some,   the    poor    attempts 
at  indifference  in  others,  were  all  so  much 
incense  offered  at  the  shrine  of  his  vanity  ; 
and  I  frequently  have  seen  him  give  an 
almost  imperceptible  chuckle  of  pleasure, 
as  he  saw  the  effect  he   created  when 
he  laid  himself  out  to  play  the  agreeable, 
and  gave  loose  to  the  facinating  and  conti- 
nuous play  of  his  eloquence.  ^ 
"  My  jealous  surveillance,  on  my  wife  s 
account,  was  first    raised   by  a  warning 
which  I  received.    I  found  it  thrust  into 
my  glove,  and  written  in  a  hasty  manner, 
with  a  pencil  on  a  small  scrap  of  paper ; 
it  was   conveyed  in  a  distich,  and  ran 
thus  :— 
« « Keep  a  iharp  cautious  eye  on  those  whom 

you  love,  ,       ,    ,      j . 

And  prize  a  friend's  warning,  though  found  m  a 
glove.* 
« I  watched  closely,  but  could  not  per- 
ceive the  slightest  cause  to  justify  my  ap- 
prehensions; I  even  thought  my  wife  was 
looked  on  by  Parker  with  the  nearest  ajj- 
proach  to  indifference,  that  a  man  of  his 
professed  gallantry  could  at  all  evince. 
Nevertheless,  I  felt  jealous  and  uneasy — 
for  true  love,  in  such  a  case,  could  not 
but  be  80 — and  I  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  making  some  excuse  and  return- 
ing home.  I  had  not  been  there  long, 
when  some  legal  affairs  demanded  my 
personal  attendance  in  London,  and  I  was 
most  anxious  that  my  wife  should  accom- 
pany me;  but  she  cither  felt  or  feigned 
illness,  and  I  was  compelled  to  proceed 
alone,  after  making  every  preparation  for 
what  might  turn  out  to  be  rather  a  pro- 
tracted absence.  This  was  the  first  sepa- 
ration since  our  marriage,  and,  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  it  wai  felt  deeply. 

<<  Notbwithstanding  the  usual  slow  and 
tedious  progress  of  law,  I  was  enabled  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  close  nearly  a  week 
sooner  than  I  had  anticipated :  and  it  was 
with  feelings,  only  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  ^en  placed  as  I  then  was, — but 
shortly   marriedi  and   returning  from  a 


first  absence,— that  can  at  all  understand 
the  joy  I  felt. 

«« I  remember  well,  how  on  the  road  1 
beguiled  many  an  otherwise  tedious  hour, 
in  supposition  of  what  would  be  likely 
to  be  the  expressions  of  my  wife's  plea- 
sure at  my  unexpected  return,  and  how  I 
anticipated  the  rapture  I  myself  should  ex- 
perience, at  clasping  my  child  to  my  breast 
once  more.  At  length  the  long-wished 
for  destination  drew  nigh,  and,  altliough 
my  carriage  flew,  I  could  scarce  restrain 
the  ardour  of  my  feelings  as  I  drove  up  the 
lawn  in  front  of  my  house.  My  happiness 
received  a  sickening  check,  as  I  descried  a 
horse  at  my  door.  I  could  not  mistake  it — I 
had  seen  it  before.  It  was  a  strong,  well- 
limbed  charger,  of  a  queer  colour,  and  I 
knew  belonged  to  Parker.  The  mysterious 

warning  I  received  at ,  rushed  to  my 

mind,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  gone  mad 
ere  I  reached  the  halUdoor.  One  of  my  ser- 
vants held  the  horse ;  and  so  confounded 
was  the  rascal  at  my  sudden  appearance, 
that  he  let  the  rein  go,  and  the  liberated 
animal  tore  madly  down  the  lawn.  No 
wonder  the  fellow  stared  at  me  so,  with 
his  eyes  almost  starting  from  their  sockeu ; 
for,  I  am  sure,  if  my  features  rightly  re- 
flected the  flaming  passions  of  my  breast, 
I  must  have,  indeed,  looked  more  like  a 
demon  than  a  man. 

<<  A  moment  sufficed  to  place  me  at  the 
door  of  our  general  sitting  apartment.     I 
opened  it;  and  you  may,  perhaps,  form  a 
slight  idea  of  the  fever  of  my  mind,  when 
I  tell  you  the  scene  that  met  my  eyes. 
Did  I  find  the  partner  of  my  life  like  the 
virtuous  wife  of  Collatinus,  intent  on  some 
of  her  domestic  duties ;  or,  what  would 
have  been  more  grateful  to  my  view,  en- 
gaged in  her  maternal  cares  of  tending  our 
child?     Far  from  it.     Seated  on  a  sofa, 
with  the  scoundrel  Parker,  (who,  I  suppose, 
had  heard  my  hurried  step  on  the  stairs,) 
jQst  arisen  from  beside  her,  she  sat  utterly 
spell-bound,  and  almost  frozen  to  death  by 
terror  at  my  sudden  entrance.    No  eager 
flush    was     on    her    cheek  to    welcome 
home  him  who  would  have  died  to  serve 
her.     A  guilty  palor  was  cast  over  her 
face,  and  she  swooned  away  before  me. 
But  what  did  I  do,  you   will   naturally 
ask,  to  the  villain  who  had  thus  dared  to 
invade  the  happiness  of  the  absent? — I 
will  tell  you.     With  the  utmost  self-pos- 
session  he  came  forward,  as  if  to  explain. 
I    waved   him    off  authoritatively,    and 
pointed  significantly  to  the  door.      *  Your 
way  lies  there,  sir,'  said  I.  <  Never  dare  to 
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set  your  foot  beyond  the  threshhold  of  my 
door  again,  or,  by  heaven !  you  will  repent 
It/  He  folded  his  arms  across  hb  breast, 
and  smiled  at  me  with  the  most  cutting 
contempt  To  look  at  me  now,  you  would 
little  credit  the  great  bodily  vigour  I  then 
possessed.  But  what  strength  could  have 
borne  the  constant  pressure  of  woes  like 
mine.  I  rushed  on  him,  clasped  him  round 
the  waist  with  the  force  of  a  giant,  dragged 
him,  in  despite  of  his  powerful  efforts,  to 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  flung  him,  with 
the  impetus  of  an  engine,  down  the  long 
flight.  I  recollect  his  sabre  caught  in  the 
bannisters,  but  it  was  unable  to  save  him ; 
they  broke  sharply  off,  and  he  rolled  head- 
long to  the  very  foot,  where  he  lay  stunned 
and  motionless.  From  that  day,  I  may 
date  the  commencement  of  my  misery. 
When  confidence  is  once  broken  between 
man  and  wife,  farewell  all  hope  of  domestic 
happiness:  the  chord  of  conjugal  love  once 
snapped,  can  never  be  united.  So  it  was 
with  us.  Not,  however,  that  I  had  reason 
to  suppose  that  she  had  as  yet,  by  any 
thing  more  than  mere  levity  of  manner, 
forfeited  her  title  to  my  affection  and 
respect.  A  female  relative,  on  whom  I 
had  every  reliance,  had  been  residing  in 
the  house  during  the  entire  of  my  absence. 
The  frequent  visits  of  Parker  it  was  not  in 
her  power  to  prevent ;  but  her  presence 
effectually  debarred  that  wretch  from  pro- 
secuting his  diabolical  project,  further 
than  estranging  my  wife's  affections  from 
me,  and  plantmg  in  her  weak  bosom  the 
seeds  of  future  remorse  and  shame* 

^*  Strange,  I  could  not  but  love  her  still. 
Oh,  wretched  simpleton  that  I  was,  to 
believe  I  could  reclaim  one  who  had  given 
me  but  too  sure  a  proof  of  the  fickleness 
and  depravity  of  her  heart  I  and  yet  I  did 
love  her  dearly — passionately  I 

**  About  a  fortnight  after  the  event  just 
told,  a  gentleman  called  on  me.  He  told 
me  he  came  on  the  part  of  his  fiiend.  Lieu- 
tenant Parker,  and  he  regretted  that  his 
visit  had  been  so  long  delayed,  but  pleaded, 
as  his  excuse,  the  shattered  arm  of  that 
gallant  officer,  which  had  confined  him  to 
his  bed ;  '  consequently,  my  dear  sir,'  said 
he,  *  you  must  pardon  his  want  of  attention.' 
I  accepted  the  challenge  with  eager- 
ness, even  with  pleasure,  trusting  that  I 
might  now  wipe  off  the  stain  my  honour 
had  received,  or  end  an  existence  that  had 
already  become  unbearable.  I  little 
thought,  at  that  time,  what  I  was  still  fur- 
ther to  endure.  We  met  about  two  miles 
from  where  I  Uved;  and  when  on  the  ground 


I  perceived  Parker  still  wore  a  sling  for  his 
arm,  and  he  looked  pale  and  languid.  I 
advanced,  and  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  his 
capability  of  supporting  the  character  of 
a  principal,  at  least  for  the  present,  assuring 
him,  that  at  any  future  period,  I  should  be 
most  willing  to  resume  the  present  business. 
In  acting  thus,  believe  me,  I  was  more 
influenced  by  the  desire  that  neither  of  us 
should  have  any  advantage,  than  from  any 
motives  of  commisseration.  I  did  not  wish 
that  my  revenge  should  be  impaired  by  any 
inequality :  I  wished  the  balance  equal. 
From  the  haughty  answer  I  received,  and 
the  fire  of  unquenchable  malice  that  beamed 
in  his  eyes,  my  passions  became  again  in- 
flamed, and  I  longed  for  his  blood  with  all 
the  ardour  that  he  did  for  mine.  We  ex-. 
changed  two  shots,  and  neither  proved 
effective.  Parker*s  second  declared,  that 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  injured 
honour  of  his  friend  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  my  second  also  expressed  a 
desire  that  the  affair  should  then  end. 

"  *  Mr.  Parker's  honor,  may  be  satisfied,' 
said  I,  <  but  it  is  now  my  turn  to  vindicate 
mine,'  and  notwithstanding  the  violent  op- 
position I  received  from  both  seconds,  I 
persevered  and  gained  my  point.  We 
again  fired,  and  the  cloth  cap  that  Parker 
wore  flew  from  his  head;  proving  how 
very  near  I  had  gone  to  finally  redressing 
my  disgrace.  He  was  however  untouched, 
and  stood  firm.  I  received  a  slight  wound 
in  my  side,  and  notwithstanding  my  urgent 
entreaties,  I  was  obliged,  reluctantly,  to 
quit  the  field.  As  I  was  turning  to  depart, 
Parker  called  out  to  me,  *  Germain,'  said 
he,  <  by —  I'  swearing  an  awful  oath ;  *  I 
have  not  yet  done  with  you.'  Dreadfully 
did  he  fulfil  his  promise,  and  bitterly  did 
he  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  rashness. 

"  Almost  immediately  after  this  occur- 
rence I  sold  my  house,  dismissed  my  ser- 
vants, with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  on 
whose  fidelity  f  could  rely,  and  went  with  my 
wife  to  Scotland,  where  I  thought  time  and 
change  of  scene  would  tend  to  dispel  the 
melancholy,  which,  despite  my  every  exer- 
tion, was  strongly  gaining  ground  on  me* 
My  wife's  feelings  seemed  utterly 
changed  towards  me,  and  I  often  thought 
from  her  manner,  that  she  even  loathed 
me.  Great  heaven !  could  she  but  have 
read  my  heart,  she  would  have  found  there, 
what  might  perhaps  have  prevented  her 
from  taking  that  step,  which  was  abo  my 
first  advance  towards  a  premature  grave- 
heart-broken  and  wretched ! 

<<  I  am  now  about  to  arrive  at  a  part 
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where  I  feel  myself  almoit  incapable  of 
continuing  the  progressive  thread  of  my 
narrative.  I  do  not  really  remember  what 
circunfistanees  happened  previous  to  her 
last  act  of  heartless  ingratitude,  t  have 
tokl  you  that  her  manner  quite  changed 
towards  me — it  did  so.  But  what  grieved 
me  more  than  all  was  her  neglect  of  my 
beloved  child ;  her  manner-  here  under- 
went a  most  unnatural  change,  for  all  the 
warm  sensibilities  of  a  mother  were  lost, 
and  absorbed,  in  her  deadly  hatred  for  its 
father. 

««  One  lovely  morning — the  day  is  but 
too  legibly  engraved  in  my  memory,  fbr  I 
well  remember  it  was  bright  and  lovely— 
ahe  presented  herself  before  me  with 
a  most  liappy  change  of  aspect ;  she  ap- 
peared light  and  merry,  and  no  longer 
received  my  advances  towards  reconcilia- 
tion with  coldness  or  hauteur ;  and  I  ac- 
cepted the  wished  for  transformation,  with 
thankfulness  to  heaven,  as  a  happy  presage 
of  returning  peace,  and  I  congratulated 
myself  in  the  hope,  that  she  had  for  ever 
denounced  all  thought  of  the  wretch  who  had 
been  the  primary  cause  of  a  schism  in  our  af- 
fection. Who  would  have  thought  so  lovely  a 
creature  could  have  harboured  the  hellish 
purpose  that  must  have  been  ranlding  in 
her  breast ;  who  would  have  imagined  that 
the  smile  that  flitted  over  her  lips,  and 
which  fbrcibly  recalled  happier  days,  was 
only  a  veil  to  cloak  the  determination  of 
infamy,  and  blind  the  eyes  of  a  too  credu- 
lous husband.  The  day  I  speak  of  was 
Sunday — she  chose  the  Sabbath  as  the  day 
fer  the  performance  of  a  scheme,  which 
she  knew  would  consign  me  to  future  mi- 
sery. *  She  was  going,'  as  she  told  me, 
*  to  hear  a  celebrated  pt-eacher,  and  did 
not  wish  my  attendance,  as  I  was  then  in 
a  very  weak  and  delicate  state  of  health.'  \ 
I  was  ill,  very  ill  indeed,  but  it  was  the  [ 
aickness  of  my  heart  more  than  the  body, 
fbr  I  already  felt  the  effects  of  my 
mental  anxiety.  I  threw  myself  on  my 
bed  almost  directly  after  her  departure, 
and  t  know  not  how  long  I  remained  there ; 
but  when  I  awoke,  the  day  had  advanced 
fkr,  and  it  was  dusk.  1  inquired  from  the 
servants  if  their  mistress  had  returned,  and 
received  an  answer  in  the  negative.  Din- 
ner hour  passed,  and  still  she  did  not  make 
her  iippearancc.  I  did  not  order  it  up, 
supposihg  that  some  unavoidable  circum- 
stance had,  perhaps,  detained  her ;  atid  fbr 
my  owB  pan,  t  had  tieithet  the  spirits  not 
aopetite  to  partdke  of  any.  At  length, 
night  set  W,  hi  ttj  wspedse  wtte  wound 


up  to  a  painful  degree.  I  rang  the  bell 
and  an  old  valued  servant  answered  it* 
He  seemed  astonished  at  seeing  me,  de- 
claring that  he  had  been  told  I  had  gone 
out  with  his  mistress.  I  became  astonished 
in  my  turn,  and  from  some  questions 
which  I  put  to  him,  the  secret  opened  in 
in  all  its  horrors  before  me,  and  like  an 
electric  shock,  the  conviction  smote  me, 
that  I  was  betrayed.  I  saw  that  the  sun 
of  my  happiness,  in  this  world,  was  act 
fbr  ever. 

«  For  nearly  three  weeks  I  was  despaired 
of.  this  last  fell  blow  had  been  directed 
at  the  very  root  of  ^verjr  hope  of  earthly 
peace,  and  I  nearly  sunk  under  it.  When 
consciousness  returned,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  reiterated  directions  of  my  phy- 
sicians, I  rose  from  my  bed.  There  was  a 
scorching  hell  within  me,  which  seemed  to 
annihilate  all  corporeal  ailments,  and 
brace  my  sinews  to  execute  its  decisions. 
My  very  soul  recoiled  from  lying  on  a  sick 
couch,  when  every  exertion,  both  mental 
and  bodily,  should  be  directed  to  obtain 
the  only  assuasive  now  lefl  to  my  stricken 
spirits.  Yes,  revenge  I  would  have.  For 
it  I  would  have  died ;  for  it  alone  did  I  live ! 

<'  With  a  coolness  and  circumspection, 
which,  in  cooler  moments,  I  would  have 
believed  myself  utterly  incapable  of  under 
the  present  trying  circumstances,  did  I 
make  every  arrangement  necessary  for  pur- 
suing the  path  I  had  marked  out  for  myself. 
How  I  went  through  it,  is  quite  inexplicable 
to  me  now.  I  was  pacing  up  and  down  my 
chamber  the  day  before  I  intended  leaving 
Scotland,  wrapped  in  deep  contempla- 
tion of  my  present  forlorn  condition,  when 
my  reverie  was  interrupted  by  an  almost  im- 
perceptible knock  at  the  door.  I  desired 
the  person  to  enter,  and  a  maid,  whom  I 
had  kept  in  my  service  to  take  care  of  my 
child,  entered.  She  was  only  remaining 
for  a  few  hours  more  to  mind  the  child,  as 
1  had  determined  to  dismiss  every  servant 
h  the  house  at  the  time  of  my  wife's  elope- 
ment, except  poor  old  Thomas,  who  had 
been  as  much  deceived  by  them  as  myself. 
When  she  came  into  the  room,  her  eyes 
were  red  and  swollen  fl-om  long  weeping, 
and  she  was  quite  unable  to  articulate  a 
Word. 

** « What  ails  you,  my  poor  gfri  ?'  I  in- 
quired, in  a  soothing  tone, — for  I  deeply 
Sympathised  with  any  one  who  bore  even 
a  setnbkncd  to  what  I  suffered. — ^^Doea 
the  curse  df  cbntinual  (Calamities  M\  even 
6n  those  trho  dwell  beneath  the  same  roo^ 
Mthrner 
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<«H^  cootukifd  sobs  prerented  her 
from  replying;  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  most  earnest  entreaties,  and  even  com- 
mands, that  I  could  compel  her  to  restrain 
her  grief,  and  give  me  an  explanation  of 
its  cause.  With  a  sad  and  contrite  heart 
she  confessed  all,  an<l  on  her  knees,  with 
the  most  urgent  supplications,  did  she  beg 
my  forgiveness.  Slie  had  been  seduced  by 
the  bribes  and  threats  of  Parker,  who  had 
followed  my  foot-steps  withthe  uncompro- 
mising fbrocity  of  an  hungry  wolf,  to  con- 
nive, and  even  take  part,  in  the  abduction 
of  my  wife;  thus  gratifying  her  cupidity, 
and  satisfying  his  revenge  at  the  same  time. 
The  whole  affair  had  been  carried  on 
with  the  entire  concurrence  of  my  wif^. 
She  used  regularly  to  correspond  with  Par- 
ker, who  had  taken  temporary  lodgings  in 
the  neighbourhood.  All  this  the  girl  told 
me,  and  she  also  gave  me  some  valuable  in- 
formation relative  to  their  intended  desti- 
nation. She  assured  me,  that  no  fbar  of  the 
consequences  had  prompted  her  to  make 
this  confession,  but  from  the  dreadful  effect 
it  had  on  me.  She  could  not  endure  life 
until  she  Imri  obtained  my  for;*iveness.  Sad 
and  wretched,  indeed,  must  have  been  the 
change,  that  could  awaken  the  sympathy 
of  a  partaker  in  such  a  crime  I 

**  I  assumed  a  fictitious  name,  and  com- 
menced my  search  It  would  be  an  end- 
less task  for  me  now  to  relate  the  various 
means  I  took  to  gain  a  clue  to  the  fugitives ; 
but  all  in  vain.  Having  gleaned  some 
slight  information,  that  parties  answering 
to  those  I  sought,  had  gone  to  Paris, 
thither,  therefore,  I  repaired:  but,  alas! 
with  the  same  bad  fbrtune.  Having  been 
tossed  about,  travelling  horn  one  place  to 
another,  atone  time  supposing  them  within 
my  grasp,  and  at  another,  sunk  In  despair 
at  my  disappointment,  I  at  length  took 
ill  in  Germany.  In  the  city  of  Dresden  I 
lay  for  nearly  four  months;  reason  wa- 
vered, and  the  addition  of  confirmed 
insanity  was  about  to  bb  heaped  on  my 
other  misfortunes.  After  remaining  until 
my  convalescence  was  sufficient  to  permit 
toy  taking  the  road  again,  I  retraced  my 
steps  to  London.  My  poor  little  girl  had 
accompanied  roe  through  all  my  peregri- 
nations, and,  I  believe,  under  heaven,  it 
Iras  by  the  mild  and  assuaging  influence  of 
her  presence,  that  I  was  enabled  to  bear 
the  fbll  weight  of  all  my  mitfbrtunet. 

**  I  was  sitting  one  evening  at  the  fh>flt 

Mndow  Of  my  lodgings  in ^  street    It 

WW  a  dreadful  nintt;  the  rain  fell  in  tbr- 
raitii  but  the  i^bg  «r  tbt  tiiiil  mi 


the  dashing  rain,  were  but  too  well  attuned 
to  the  depressed  state  of  my  spirits.  It 
was  pitchy  dark ;  but  a  lamp  before  the 
door,  and  just  under  the  window  where 
I  sat,  with  my  sleeping  girl  on  my  knees, 
caused  the  hastening  passengers,  as  they 
hurried  past  it,  to  be  thrown  into  a  full 
glare  of  light.  Both  my  mind  and  body 
were  ill  at  ease,  and  there  was  somethfng 
consoling  in  seeing  the  outward  objects  as 
dark  and  gloomy  as  the  thoughts  with 
which  I  was  oppressed. 

**  A  figure  suddenly  passed,  which  made 
my  very  heart  leap  from  its  place.  Muffled 
as  it  tiras,  in  a  large  cloak  from  head  to 
foot,    it  was  too    indelibly  engraven  on 
my  recollection  to  be  mistaken.  It  was  he 
whom  I  had  been  seeking  so  long.     I  laid 
my  sleeping  child  on  a  sofa,  seized  my  hat, 
and  despite  the  pelting  storm,  grasped  my 
pistols,  thrust  them  into  my  waistcoat,  and 
sallied  out  without  even  a  cloak  to  protect 
me  from  its  fury.      I  cared  little  for  it ;  a 
storm  was  raging  within  my  breast,  in 
comparison  to   which,    it    was   a    calm. 
Although   he   walked  fast,    he    had  not 
gone    twenty   paces   before   I   shut   the 
hall-door  after  me.    There  were  scarcely 
any  in  the  street,  but  ourselves,  and  I 
could  distinctly  discern  the  figure,  as  it 
passed  the  distant  gas-lights.      With  a 
quick,  yet  noiseless  step,  I  followed  him, 
until  the  desired  movement  was  made.  He 
dived  down  an  unfrequented  street,  where 
I  knew  our  conference  would  be  uninter- 
rupted.   I  came  up  with  him,  and  tapped 
him  smartly  on  the  shoulder.     He  turned 
round,  and   looked   inquisitively  at  me. 
There  was  no  intervention  of  divine  power 
to  mediate  between  the  modern  Idas  and 
the  ravisher  of  his  honour ;  nor  had  I,  like 
him  of  old,  the  consolation  of  contending 
in  the  cause  of  one  still  dear  to  me.     No; 
not  a  single  witness  was  thcr6  to  view  the 
just  retribution  of  heaven.    Alone,  and 
fkce  to  face,  did  we  meet     What  his  fbel- 
ings  might  have  been  I  know  not,  mine 
were  raised  to  a  high  state  of  excitement* 
I  think  at  first  he  took  me  for  a  robber,  for 
I  heard  him  cocking  a  pistol  under  his 
cloak. 

*<  *  Parker,'  said  I,  *  you  mistake  me  t 
the  name  of  Germain  will,  I  think,  eluci* 
date  your  doubts.  However,  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  armed,  as  my  business  will  admit 
of  no  postponement.  Take  your  stand 
against  that  wall ;  fbr  by  the  omnipotence 
of  him  whose  hand  directs  the  fury  of  this 
awfiil  night,  you  or  I  most  fhll  befbre  many 
ininiite*  elifiie.'  *lii9\aMBU3[dpmji$f 
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with  a  madmaiii'  said  he ;  '  80  stand  aside, 
sir,*  he  added,  with  a  haughty  wave  of  his 
arm,  *you  can  find  me  again  whenever  you 
choose.  I  will  give  you  my  address ; 
but,  at  present,  I   decline  acting.' 

<<  He  walked  on,  and  I  followed  him,  ab- 
solutely boiling  with  rage;  and  when  I 
found  that  nothing  would  move  him,  I 
stepped  up  before  him,  and  prevented  his 
further  progress.  •  Detestable  scoundrel, 
do  you  mean  to  refuse  me  the  just  and  only 
reparation  which  your  infamous  wrongs  to 
me  deserve  ?*  said  1,  with  clenched  teeth. 
<  Do  you  mean  to  do  this  ?'  *  ]>olt,  fool,' 
he  cried,  stepping  back,  and  jerking  the 
cloak  off  his  right  shoulder,  *  take  it;' 
and  he  snapped  a  pistol  into  my  face  .How 
he  missed  killing  me  on  the  spot,  I  know 
not,  but  the  ball  only  glanced  through 
the  skin  of  my  neck,  at  the  left  side,  in- 
flicting, however,  a  severe  wound,  the 
eschar  of  which  I  still  have  very  plainly. 
I  thought  at  the  moment^  from  the  se- 
vere pain  I  felt,  that  I  had  been  hurt 
mortally,  and  was  in  despair  lest  death 
might  frustrate  my  revenge.  I  grappled 
with  him,  tore  the  discharged  weapon  from 
his  grasp,  and  with  all  the  force  that  I 
could  muster,  dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  side 
of  the  head  with  the  butt  end  of  it,  which 
sent  him  staggering  back  to  the  rails  of  an 
old  house  near.  They  were  wooden,  and 
qnite  decayed ;  they  broke  off  with  his 
weight,  and  he  fell  headlong  down  the  deep 
and  narrow  area ! 

*<  I  remained  standing  at  the  brink,  try- 
ing to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  condition, 
but  it  was  too  dark.  I  could  hear  him 
groan  very  much  at  first,  but  that  shortly 
ceased,  and  all  was  silent.  After  a  short 
interval,  I  heard  the  bolts  of  the  area-door 
dra>^n  back,  and  saw  a  servant  girl,  with  a 
light  in  her  hand,  as  it  opened.  The  wind 
at  once  blew  out  the  candle ;  but  what  the 
momentary  gleam  of  light  discovered,  was 
enough.  She  screamed,  and  rushed  back 
.  into  the  house.  Lying  with  his  feet  raised 
against  the  wall,  and  his  arms  wide  asunder, 
was  my  victim.  His  skull  had  been  dashed 
to  pieces,  and  the  little  flagged  space  around 
him,  was  literally  covered  with  his  blood. 
I  shall  never  forget  it ;  it  often  haunts  my 
sleep. 

"  How  I  escaped  home  I  know  not,  as 
several  people,  alarmed  by  the  report  of 
the  pistol,  hurried  to  the  spot  I,  however, 
gained  my  lodgings  in  safety,  and  Heavenly 
Father  I  what  were  my  feelings  on  finding 
my  poor  little  girl>  still  sleeping, calm  as  an 
angel;  where  I  had  leftber.  She  little  dreamt 


of  the  dreadful  part  her  father  had  been 
playing  within  the  space  of  the  half  hour  I 
had  been  absent.  A  coroner's  inquest 
was  held  on  the  deceased  next  day,  and 
wilful  murder  denounced  against  some 
person  or  persons  unknown. 

<*  I  flew  to  America,  not  from  anyselfish 
motives  of  self-preservation,  but  I  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  my  child  being  led 
without  the  protection  of  her  bestand  only 
friend  ;  had  it  not  been  for  this,  my  owu 
hand  would  have  executed  the  last  sad 
duties  of  the  offended  laws  of  my  country. 

For  four  years  I  remained  an  exile,  and 
would  have  continued  so  still,  but  for  the 
continued  diminution  of  my  health,  and  the 
increasing  languor  of  my  spirits.  1  felt  that 
my  days,  nay  hours,  were  numbered,  and 
I  wished  to  lay  my  bones  in  my  own  land. 

"  *  And  now,  my  patient  friend,*  con- 
cluded Mr.  Germain,  *  you  have  listened 
to,  and  I  believe  have  truly  sympathised 
with  me  in  all  my  misfortunes,  and  you 
now  partake  of  a  secret,  which  has  hi- 
therto been  locked  within  my  own  breast. 
Promise  that  you  will  never  divulge  it,  at 
least  during  the  life  of  my  child.' 

**  I  did  so,  and  he  added  fervently, 
*  May  you  never  want  the  benefit  of  such 
a  comforter  as  you  have  proved  to  me ;  I 
can  now  die  in  the  conviction  of  possessing 
at  least  one  true  and  sincere  friend.' 

"  When  Mr.  Germain  left  off  speaking, 
he  was  completely  exhausted,  and  I  blamed 
myself  for  allowing  him  to  continue  a  re- 
cital which  caused  him  such  violent  agi- 
tation, but  the  various  attempts  I  had 
made  to  induce  him  to  discontinue,  at  least 
for  a  time,  had  invariably  met  with  a 
gentle,  but  firm  refusal. 

<*  On  my  calling  next  day,  I  found  that 
his  exertions  of  the  previous  one,  did  not 
contribute  much  to  the  restoration  of  his 
health,  and  that  he  was  considerably  worse. 
On  my  subsequent  visits,  finding  the 
determined  advance  of  his  dissolution, 
I  wrote,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  to  a  medical 
friend  of  mine,  on  whose  skill  I  could  rely 
with  confidence.  He  came,  but  his  opi- 
nion of  the  patient  was  hopeless.  He  told 
me  he  could  not  believe  it  possible  for  him 
to  last  more  than  two  or  three  days. 

**  I  was  sitting  at  his  bedside  as  usual, 
one  day — I  had  his  child  on  my  lap,  and 
I  saw  plainly  that  the  crisis  was  approach- 
ing, for  the  dullness  of  death  was  in  hit 
eyes ;  at  length,  afler  the  silence  of  nearly 
an  hour,  only  broken  by  the  suppressed 
sobbing  of  his  little  daughter,  who  seemed 
terrified  to  death  at  the  worn  state  of  her 
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father,  I  perceived  his  lips  move,  and  he 
turned  round  towards  me  with  much  diffi- 
culty ;  the  rattles  of  death  were  in  his 
throat,  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  what  he 
said.   I  bent  my  ear  down  to  his  mouth. 

"  My  child,"  he  muttered. 

"  As  my  hope  is  in  him  before  whom 
you  will  shortly  stand,"  said  I,  with  a  qui- 
vering lip,  "  be  my  future  station  in  this 
life  one  of  prosperity  or  otherwise,  while 
life  lasts,  while  I  have  a  home  to  offer,  she 
shall  partake  of  all  with  me,  so  help  me 
Godr 

A  slight,  very  slight  colour,  flitted 
over  the  pallid  features  of  the  dying  man  ; 
— "  to  the  care  of  Him  I  commit  you  both," 
said  he.  He  kissed  his  child  for  the  last 
time,  as  I  lifted  her  towards  him,  and 
then  closed  his  eyes  as  if  in  sleep,  and  the 
spirit,  which  had  undergone  such  hard- 
ships in  tliis  world,  passed  for  ever  to  the 
next 

Peace  be  to  his  soul !  whatever  crimes 
he  did  commit,  were  cruelly  exasperated 
by  the  most  trying  events ;  and  may  the 
happiness,  that  he  never  found  in  this 
world,  be  granted  to  him  in  the  next. 

I  do  not  know  any  position  more 
dreadful,  more  awful,  than  being  placed 
in  a  chamber  of  recent  death.  Mine,  in 
the  present  instance^  was  particularly  so. 
Seated  on  my  knees,  and  crying,  as  if  her 
young  heart  would  break,  sat  the  lonely 
orphan ;  and  beside  us,  with  the  features 
assuming  the  rigid  and  ghastly  fixedness 
of  death,  lay  the  almost  skeleton  corpse  of 
her  doating  father.  How  I  loved,  idol- 
ized that  child !  I  had  now  become  her 
only  stay,  and  I  vowed,  as  I  pressed  her 
to  my  heart,  to  strain  every  nerve  to  ren- 
der her  future  existence  happy. 

With  a  sad  heart  I  followed  the  remains 
of  my  late  friend  to  the  grave ;  the  pale, 
fad  expression  of  the  countenance  of  my 
gentle  companion,  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  deep  mourning  that  covered  her 
slight  and  delicate  form.  Poor  child,  she 
suffered  much ; — her  young  life  had  been 
spent  in  fruitless  wandering  with  a  be- 
loved father,  and  she  had  now  lost  him  for 
ever.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  I  fulfilled 
my  trust  to  the  last,  and  it  is  without  any 
vain  protestations  of  benevolence  I  de- 
clare, that  she  found  in  me,  one,  whose 
chief  ambition  it  was  to  fill  up  the  loss  of 
her  father  by  every  means  in  my  power. 

I  bore  my  tender  charge  home ;  every 
attention  which  the  most  acute  feel- 
ings of  an  affectionate  mother  could  die- 
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tate,  every  indulgence  that  the  fondest 
father  could  procure,  did  I  administer  to 
my  poor  lost  Emily,  but  without  any  suc- 
cess ;  her  si>irits  were  gone,  and  their  de- 
pression soon  brought  fearful  ravages  on 
her  frame.  I  surrounded  her  with  com- 
panions of  her  own  age,  but  it  made  my 
heart  bleed  to  see  the  contrast  between 
their  innocent  prattle  and  merry  looks,  and 
the  pale  dejected  little  creature  that  sat  in 
the  midst  of  them. 

One  day  I  received  an  invitation  from 
a  friend  of  mine,  a  lady,  who  was  most 
anxious  to  have  a  near  view  and  learn 
something  of  my  protegee,  and  I  was  re- 
quested on  no  account  to  omit  bringing 
her  with  me.  Poor  dear,  thought  I,  as  I 
read  the  invitation,  shall  I  bring  you  to 
be  stared  at  by  a  room  full  of  curious  wo- 
men, like  some  strange  animal;  to  be 
talked  of  by  those  who  can  never  know 
the  sad  associations  that  are  connected 
with  you?  However,  as  thenovelty  and  ex- 
citement might  tend  to  dispel  her  melan- 
choly for  at  least  one  night,  I  resolved  to 
accept  of  the  invitation ;  and  on  the  ap- 
pointed night  she  and  Idrove  to  Mrs. ^s. 

When  we  entered  there  were  a  great 
many  people  assembled,  and  during  the 
progress  of  the  evening,  I  was  not  a  little 
bantered  on  so  very  extraordinary  a  pos- 
session ;  and  many  of  my  male  friends 
went  so  far  as  to  whisper  certain  inuen- 
does  not  altogether  redounding  to  my 
credit.  I  laughed  their  jokes  off  as  well 
as  I  could,  and  on  my  departure  left  them 
as  wise  as  when  I  entered  the  house. 
But  how  did  my  innocent  charge,  the 
cause  of  all  this  excitement,  fare  ?  Passed 
from  one  lady  to  another — ^kissed,  nursed, 
and  asked  innumerable  questions,  which  I 
had  previously  schooled  her  how  to 
answer — the  poor  little  creature  was  sadly 
teased.  Seeing  the  tremulous  movement  of 
her  chin,  and  the  increasing  paleness  of 
her  cheeks,  as  mention  was  made  of  her 
parents,  I  beckoned  her  towards  me,  and 
asked  her  to  come  and  sit  near  me  on  the 
sofisi.  She  walked  quickly  over,  hid  her  face 
in  my  breast,  and  the  feelings  which  had 
been  so  severely  tried  that  night,  broke 
loose,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  I  saw 
that  it  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and, 
cursing  my  want  of  foresight,  I  left  the 
place  at  once. 

As  I  was  passing  from  the  hall-door  to 
my  carriage,  there  were  two  or  three 
wretched  women  coming  up  the  street* 
They  were  dressed  in  all  the  shabby  finery 
of  Uieir  summer  costumei  although  the 
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night  was  wet  and  cold,  and  as  I  was  hand- 
ing the  child  into  the  carnage,  one  of  them» 
a  bloated,  drunken  looking  creature,  rush- 
ed up  and  caught  hold  of  her  frock*  "  Oh, 
Emily  I  my  darling  child!*'  she  cried, 
sinking  to  the  ground,  and  almost  dragging 
the  terrified  girl  along  with  her,  *'  speak  one 
word,  only  one  kind  word,  to  your  wicked 
guilty  mother  l"  The  horror»stricken  child 
screamedaloud,andfaintedinmyarms.  She 
did  not  know  her,  and  the  violent  action  of 
tb«  guilty  wretch  terrified  her  almost  to 
deat£.  I  placed  her  in  the  carriage,  in- 
sensible, jumped  in  after  her,  and  or- 
dered the  coachman  to  drive  off  at  once. 
I  could  hear  the  piercing  screams  of 
the  womaUf  as  she  was  forcibly  dragged 
off  by  the  guardians  of  the  night ;  she  was 
well  known  as  a  common  streetwalker, 
and  no  mercy  was  shewn  her. 

A  very  short  time  after  this  occur^ 
rence  took  place,  as  I  was  walking  one 
day  through  the  city,  I  was  summoned  to 
attend  an  inquest,  that  was  held  on  the 
body  of  a  female,  found  in  the  river ;  and 
from  what  little  remained  of  resemblance 
in  the  bloated,  revolting  spectacle  before 
me,  I  detected  the  woman  who  had  so 
violently  accosted  my  adopted  child,  when 
raturnipg  from  the  's.    The  in- 


formation I  there  gained  convinced  me  of 
the  correctness  of  the  appellation  which 
she  had  applied  to  Emily.  Alas!  who 
would  have  believed  that,  in  that  mutilated 
and  disgusting  heap,  was  all  that  remained 
of  what  was,  and  might  yet  have  been,  but 
for  her  own  crime,  the  lovely  and  valued 
wife  of  Germain.  His  name,  however,  was 
not  mentioned  in  connexion  with  her  at 
all ;  no  one  knew  her  as  Mrs.  Germain,  she 
was  only  recognized  as  the  former  kept 
mistress  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Parker. — 
Here  was  food  for  contemplation. 

I  must  now  turn  to  a  more  pleasing,  but 
still  sadder  subject,  my  poor  Emily. 
Notwithstanding  my  unremitting  exer- 
tions, the  dear  child  drooped,  and  drooped 
away ;  all  I  could  do  would  not  keep  the 
fading  flower  on  earth,  and  ere  three 
months  had  elapsed  from  the  death  of  her 
father,  her  gentle  spirit  winged  its  flight 
to  happier  lands ;  she  died  in  my  arms. 

In  a  small  short  grave,  beside  the  place 
where  her  father  sleeps,  rest  the  remains 
of  his  only  child ;  as  they  could  not  live 
apart  in  this  life,  they  now  lie  side  by  side 
in  death,  and  I  trust,  e^joy  together  the 
blessings  of  that  kingdom,  where  neither 
moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  nor  the  mise- 
ries of  this  life  follow.  Sbnkx. 


THE    FAREWELL. 


He  came  in  the  moonlight 
To  bid  me  adieu ; 
His  features  were  sunken. 
And  pallid  their  hue ; 

And  dreary  the  sigh  was 
That  came  from  his  breast, 
And  wildly  he  caught  me,        ' 
And  fondly  he  pressed. 

He  thought  to  have  spoken 
Some  comforting  word, 
But  his  heart  was  half  broken, 
His  lip  never  stirred. 

In  tears  he  stood  by  me-.' 
No  language  can  tell. 
What  volumes  were  spoke 
In  that  silent  iarewell. 


For  nought  that  can  cross  me 
Again  will  I  weep, 
If  after  that  parting 
My  spirit  can  sleep. 

The  hour  is  long  past, 
But  its  mem*ry  is  creen, 
As  'twas  yesternight's  moon 
That  had  lighted  the  scene. 

Friends  sometimea  endeavour 
My  mind  to  beguile. 
From  the  heart-breaking  thought 
That  forbids  me  to  smile. 

But  they  know  not  howhoUow 
The  smile  of  this  heart. 
When  in  revels  a  moment 
Grief  seems  to  depart. 


I  know  there  are  sorrows 
That  time  will  outwear ; 
But  the  sleep  of  the  tomb 
Is  the  core  for  despair. 
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*^  As  we  Aeared  the  Wood,  De  Rpchebonne, 
Vfho,  like  myself  and  the  others — what 
with  pain  and  weakness  from  fatigue  and 
loss  of  blood,  what  with  discouragement 
since  our  mishap — had  scarcely  spoken  a 
word,  said  or  rathet  gasped  in  mint  ac- 
cents, (I  was  in  front  with  Juvigny,  be- 
tween him  and  the  foremost  men  of  the 
party  escorting  us,)  *  Chevalier,  my  dear 
friend — ^I  can  no  more — tell,  if  you  will, 
those  fellows  they  must  hold  me,  if  they 
will  I  go  on.'  As  he  spoke,  his  head 
drooped  forward  atid  he  fell,  his  body  bent 
and  ly^"g  ^^^^  ^^^  "^^^  ^^  ^^^  wearied 
animal  that  carried  him.  His  companion, 
poor  VaroUes,  badly  wounded  too,  and 
bleeding  fast  as  he,  w&s  very  nearly  in  the 
same  state.  I  asked  eagerly  and  almost 
imploringly  for  help,  forgetting,  in  the  ur* 
gency  of  ray  unfortunate  comrade's  dis- 
tress, both  the  character  of  those  b^  whom 
We  were  surrounded,  and  the  repugnance 
they  and  I  profoundly  felt  to  let  them 
think  we  expected,  or  would  deign  to  re- 
ceive compassion  at  their  hands. 

•«  A  shout  of  derision  was  the  reply ; 
then — *  'Tis  help  you  call  for  ?'  cried  many 
voices,  *  wait  a  while,  you  shall  have  it  by 
and  bye,  and  with  a  vengeance!' 

*'  The  savage  laughter  here  redoubled, 
and  luckily  perhaps  for  Juvignv  and  my- 
self, drowned  the  well-merited  but  vain 
and  impotent  expressions  of  rage  and  con- 
tempt which,  despite  the  danger  of  our 
position,  burst  with  an  imprecation  from 
our  lips. 

« When  the  clamotir  h^d  Subsided,  and 
with  it  the  useless  rush  of  indignation,  I 
had  soon  sense  to  feel  how  absurd  it  was 
to  indulge  in  then  and  there,  taking  counsel 
from  what  had  already  occurred — *Tou 
can  do  as  you  like,  sirs,*  1  exclaimed,  in  a 
loud  voice  and  more  measured  tone ;  *  we 
are  in  your  power  and  must  submit ;  but 
recollect,  1  tell  you,  these  two  gentlemen, 
officers  of  the  same  regiment  with  me,  will 
die  on  the  spot  if  they  be  not  succoured. 
And  your  commander,  general,  or  what- 
ever he  may  be,  has  expressly  ordered 
they  should  De  brought  to  bead  auarterSi 
before  th^  <  Bepresenfant  du  Peoph: 


<<  The  alternative,  it  must  be  confessed^ 
was  almost  an  equal  one,  as  the  rules  of 
war  were  at  the  time  observed^-dying 
where  they  were  or  being  sent  to  death  by 
order.  Nevertheless,  any  change,  any 
chance  seemed  to  me  at  this  moment  pre- 
ferable to  the  one  of  seeing  my  friends  die 
before  my  eyes  for  want  of  assistance ;  and 
besides,  with  life  lives  hope.  I  am  naturally 
of  a  disposition,  I  was  so  then  at  leasti 
when  youth  and  fresh  feeling  were  with 
me,  never  to  yield  me  wholly  to  despiiir-— 
even  in  the  very  worst  of  circumstances, 
which  the  present  occasion  seemed  in  truth 
to  be  made  up  of. 

"  My  words  appeared  to  have  some 
effect.  There  was  a  momentary  silence, 
then  a  sort  of  murmur,  *  True,  the  tlqfre* 
sentant  said  so,  we  are  bound  to  obey— - 
curse  on  the  bore  of  making  prisoners  !— 
better  make  short  work  I' 

*<  These  sounds,  if  they  boded  any  good, 
did  not  promise  much ;  however,  the  party 
had  stopped,  and  several  of  them  having 
first  unbound  De  Rochebonne  and  his 
companion,  who  sank  down  powerless 
from  their  arms  the  moment  they  were 
lifted  from  their  saddles,  proceeded 
roughly  to  staunch  the  blood  that  they 
continued  to  lose,  and  administer  a  cordial 
in  the  shape  of  rum  or  brandy  from  their 
flasks.  A  kind  of  regimental  surgeon  in 
boots  and  shaggy  beard,  i^ppearing  to  be 
infinitely  more  conversant  with  the  oayonet 
than  the  lancet,  came  up  and  letit  his  minis- 
tty,  and  the  wounded  men  revived  a  little ; 
immediately  as  these  first  signs  of  return- 
ing strength  were  noticed,  ihey  were 
gruffly  told  to  rise.  After  a  useless  effort 
they  again  fell,  and  lay  stretched  on  the 
ground. 

" « D n  I  What  are  we  to  do  now 

with  these  aristocrat  hounds  V  was  the 
angry  question  that  went  round. 

«<  *  Finish  them  I'  cried  a  voice.  *  Yes, 
finish  them,'  echoed  quickly  twenty  others, 
with  savage  eagerness,  *to  h—  with 
the  aristocrats  r 

<<  From  words  to  actions  there  was  but 
an  instant ;  several  swords  had  already 
quitted  their  scabbards;  aad^  with  cold  per- 
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spiration  on  our  brow,  we  looked  on  ex- 
pecting the  next  to  sre  the  defenceless  suf- 
ferers (now  certain  of  their  fate,  and  with 
what  remained  to  them  of  animation, 
glancing  looks  of  scorn  and  defiance  at 
their  butchers)  hacked  to  pieces  before 
our  eyes,  when  a  mounted  officer  rode 
hastily  up  and  interposing  authoritatively, 
asked,  <  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  de- 
lay and  the  noise  ?'  I  particularly  marked 
him  at  the  moment,  for  he  seemed  to  me, 
among  that  infuriate  group  which  his  pre- 
sence immediately  stayed  from  violence,  a 
kind  of  angel  sent  to  the  relief  of  our 
friends.  He  was  in  the  first  prime  of  life, 
handsome,  well  formed,  with  a  profusion 
of  dark  ringletty  hair,  and  a  face  in  which 
boldness  and  great  determination  were 
blended  with  an  expression  of  mildness,  I 
thought*  and,  the  sequel  will  tell  whether 
justly  or  not,  humanity. 

"  When  he  heard,  or  rather  saw  with 
quick  eve  the  state  of  the  case.  *  To  your 
ranks,'  he  cried,  *  and  at  your  peril,  don't 
dare  touch  the  prisoners ! — the  Represent- 
ant  is  coming  up.  He  will  decide  what  is 
to  be  done  with  them,  meantime  untie  the 
others  and  look  to  them.' 

*'  This  was  an  inexpressible  relief  to  us 
—our  hands  and  legs  were  already  swollen 
and  numbed ;  we  could  scarcely  move  them 
for  several  minutes,  and  then,  according  as 
the  blood  resumed  its  course,  we  suffered 
great  anguish,  tingling  pains — mordienne ! 
they  even  seem  to  twitch  me  now, 

"  As  our  young,  so  far  deliverer,  passed 
before  the  spot  where  we  were,  stopping 
his  horse,  he  looked  steadfastly  in  my  face, 
and  then  atDe  Juvigny,  who  returned  his 
glance  with  interest  He  did  not  conde- 
scend to  notice  the  circumstance.  *  Your 
name  ?*  he  asked,  addressing  me. 

« *  De  Merinhac* 

"*I  thought  as  much;  is  that  boy' 
(pointing  to  Juvigny,  who  flashed  colour 
at  the  word,)  *  a  brother — I  mean  a  rela- 
tive of  yours?' 

**«No;  and  before  answering  any  fur- 
ther questions,'  (which  I  saw  he  was  pre- 
paring to  put,)  *  Citizen  Officer,'  I  said, 
(getting  my  mouth  with  difficulty  to  go  on 
with  the  first  word,)  •  I  must  know  who  in- 
terrogates me  and  for  what  purpose  ?' 

"  *  Citizen  Merinhac,'  he  answered 
gravely,  in  a  slow  impressive  tone,  *  that 
knowledge  can  avail  you  little.  Let  it  suf- 
fice you  to  be  told  that  I  do  not  act  with- 
out authority,  and  hitherto,'  he  added,  still 
more  emphatically,  <  ray  interference  has 
not  been   to  your  detriment  or  that  of 


your  friends;   we  will  meet  again  ^'pre- 
sently. 

** '  No ;  certainly,'  thought  I,  *  he  has  done 
us  only  good — what  can  all  this  mean  ?— 
mercy  and  kindness  from  one  of  them  ;  it 
may  be  but  to  entrap  us — ^yet  the  youyg 
fellow,  to  do  him  justice,  does  not  look  like 
any  wolf  of  the  flock.' 

•«  Such  and  others  were  the  reflections 
which  I  had  but  little  leisure  to  indulge  in. 
A  considerable  bustle  in  front,  followed  by 
dead  silence,  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
important  personage  who  bore  the  name, 
already  several  times  alluded  to,  and  exe- 
cuted the  dread  functions  of  *  Representant 
du  Peuple^ 

*<  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  period,  need  not  be  told  that 
those  *  officiahy  half  civil,  half  military, 
and  wholly  despotic,  exercised  a  power 
and  a  sway  enormous  even  at  that  time  of 
enormity,  and  excess,  and  confusion  of  all 
powers.  Their  will  was  law — and  their 
law  was  death. 

<<  Hence  the  deep,  the  awful,  the  almost 
magical  influence  the  announcement  of 
the  very  name  of  a  *  Representant'  exer- 
cised over  the  ferocious  soldiery,  and  still 
more  ferocious  chiefs,  acting  under  his 
grasp,  who  trembled  and  quailed  before 
nothing  else,  though  they  quailed  under 
its  influence,  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
we  were  destined  to  have  another  and  a 
terrific  proof  of. 

"  A  word  of  command  was  given,  and, 
at  the  signal,  amid  the  same  stillness  that 
had  hitherto,  since  the  first  moment  of  the 
buzz  following  his  arrival,  prevailed,  the 
mass  of  troops,  increased  now  considerably 
by  fresh  comers  from  the  rear,  opened 
right  and  lefl,  forming  into  line,  as  the 
movement  was  prolonged,  leaving  us — that 
is  Juvigny  and  myself,  with  our  guards 
and  helpless  companions — right  in  the 
centre ;  they  remained  in  the  same  position, 
resting  faint  and  overpowered,  and  quickly 
breathing  it  seemed  their  life  away,  as 
they  had  been.  The  ranks  presented  arms 
as  this  man,  the  gigantic  looking  brute  I 
spoke  of  before,  as  to  my  notion  head  of 
the  corps,  who  had  stopped  his  men  from 
cutting  us  down;  his  aide-de-camp  (the 
young  fellow  who  had  questioned  me)  and 
a  numerous  mounted  guard  advanced  up 
towards  us. 

**  I  had  an  opportunity  during  the  inter- 
val of  examining  the  former,  I  mean  the 
representative  of  sovereign  and  unlimited 
authority.  Never  did  aspect  bid  less  of 
hope.    He  wns  of  middle  age,  brawny^ 
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thick-set,  siUing  carelessly  on  his  horse, 
with  a  bushy  heap  of  uncombed  hair  and 
whiskers,  the  under  part  of  his  face  con- 
cealed in  the  folds  of  a  deep  cravat;  a  kind 
of  open  uniform  coat,  with  wide  waistcoat 
flapping  over  it,  a  flowing  tri-colour  scarf 
about  his  waist,  soiled  top  boots,  and  long 
spurs ;  his  head  covered  down  to  the  eyes, 
which  shot  under-looking  glances  in  every 
direction,  by  a  large  hat  and  dipping  fea- 
thers of  the  same  hues  with  the  sash — what 
remained  of  the  countenance  to  be  seen, 
bearing  vivid  marks  of  intemperance  and 
recklessness* 

«<Who  are  these?  what  is  this?' he 
asked,  in  a  tone  of  aflected  unconcern  and 
revengeful  triumph,  approaching  the  trees 
under  which  Rochebonne  and  Varolleslay, 
and  stoppiDg  to  cast  his  eyes  from  them 
to  us.  <  Oh  I  I  see,  the  gentlemen  priso- 
ners— aristocratic  citizen  oflicersyou  spoke 
of!  well,  what  of  them?* 

<'  Our  new  accjuaintance  the  aide-de- 
camp was  advancmg  to  explain — his  com- 
manding oflicer  motioned  him  to  his  place. 

"  *  Yes,  citizen  Representant,  according 
to  your  orders,  I  took  them.  You  wish 
to  use  your  discretion  in  things  of  the 
kind ;  for  my  own  part  if ' 

**  *  You  did  well — what  more  ?  I  don't 
like  many  words.' 

"  *  Two  of  them  I  hear  are  nearly  off,  the 
others  are  there  before  you,' pointing  to  us. 

«*  The  fellow  travelled  his  eyes  from 
them  to  us,  from  us  to  them  a  moment ; 
then  beckoned  the  speaker  towards  him — a 
short  whisper  passed  between  them,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  latter  nodded, 
and  riding  towards  the  line,  cried,  in  a 
loud  voice — 

"  *  Sergeant  I  forward — a  platoon  !'' 

*<  All  tills  passed  in  less  time  than  I 
have  taken  to  tell  it.  On  the  order  being 
given,  of  which  no  one  present  could  mis- 
take the  import,  we  were  fully  convinced 
that  we  with  our  friends  were  doomed. 
The  aide-de-caitip  pushed  eagerly  forward, 
and  seemed  to  expostulate. 

<*  <  Silence  sir  I  do  you  know  to  whom 
you  speak  ?  Commandant,  execute  your 
orders  I' 

«*  And  before  we  could  well  collect  our- 
selves, or  see  what  was  doing  in  tliis  im- 
minence of  our  own  and  others'  approaching 
death,  Uie  muskets  were  levelled  and  fired, 
and  the  mangled  vicUms,  Rochebonne  and 
Varolles,  were  no  more. 

I  had  seen,  unfortunately  I  have  seen 
since  many  and  sanguinary  scenes  of  war- 
fare—I was  stiU  covered  withblood  scarcely 


dry,  unsparingly  shed  in  the  cause  I  was 
fighting  for — ^but  there  was  something  in 
this  spectacle  of  undefending  massacre, 
that  surpassed  all  that  I  could  figure  to 
myself  of  the  direful  passions  of  human 
beings  let  loose  upon  one  another. 

"  We  remained  for  a  moment,  Juvigny 
and  myself,  horror  stricken  :  to  do  them 
but  justice,  many  of  the  hardened  around 
seemed  to  feel  the  thrill ;  then,  as  if  in- 
stinctively, both  he  and  I,  acting  on  the 
same  uncommunicated  impulse,  and  full 
of  the  thought  that  the  next  volley  was 
for  ourselves,  endeavoured  to  rush  on  our 
nearest  guard  and  wrest  a  weapon  from 
him. 

'< '  Tie  the  fools  I  and  tight,'  exclaimed 
the  grating  voice  of  our  old  captor. 

<<  The  arms,  had  we  succeeded  in  laying 
hold  of  them,  had  been  useless  in  our 
swelled  and  [nerveless  hands.  We  were 
again  overpowered,  again  bound  fast,  and 
dragged  along  amid  the  jeers  of  the  sur- 
rounding troop,  whom  our  vain  attempt 
had  wholly  recalled  from  the  transient 
gleams  of  pity  they  had  felt,  on  seeing 
two  dying  and  defenceless  prisoners  sacri- 
ficed coolly  to  the  whim  or  convenience  of 
a  half  drunken  wretch,  whom  many  of 
them  perhaps  despised  as  much  as  they 
dreaded. 

*<  Some  twenty  minutes  afterwards, 
while  the  body  halted,  to  let  a  number  of 
their  own  wounded  pass,  which  were  being 
brought  in  from  the  recent  field  of  our 
struggle,  as  I  looked  on  stupidly,  if  not 
insensibly  on  the  faces  as  they  passed,  I 
was  roused  by  the  movement  of  some  one 
nigh  me ;  a  hand  tapped  me  gently  on  the 
shoulder — I  started  and  looked  round,  and 
saw  the  figure  of  the  young  aide-de-camp* 

"  '  Citizen  Merinhac,'  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  '  have  you  many  lives  ?  if  not,  keep 
yourself  and  your  boyish  friend  quiet.  I 
am  your  enemy,  but  you  may  be  more  so  to 
yourself!  Guards,  look  close  to  them/  he 
continued,  in  adiflerent  tone,  <  follow  me;' 
so  saying,  and  ordering  a  party  of  fifteen  to 
twenty,  he  put  himself  at  their  head. 
*  The  prisoners  are  to  follow  us  to'— *(na* 
ming  a  village  some  leagues  farther  on.) 

«  It  was  by  this  time  quite  dark ;  we 
still  heard  occasional  firing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  our  lines,  from  which  we  were 
every  moment  receding  to  a  greater  dis* 
tance ;  but,  as  I  already  mentioned,  under 
the  circumstances  our  friends  were  in,  we 
could  scarcely  expect  that  they  could  ad- 
vance to  turn  to  profit  the  advantage,  we 
Aow  knewy  as  well  from  the  movement  of 
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the  republicans  as  from  what  we  coald  hear 
of  the  frequent  angry  demonstrations  of 
those  around  us  during  the  retreat,  they 
had  decidedly  at  last  obtained :  that  hope, 
like  all  others,  was  gone  for  us.  It  seemed 
still  more  vain  to  expect  the  chance  of 
fhlHng  in  with  any  straggling  party  that 
might  come  to  our  rescue ;  so,  with  droop- 
ing spirit  and  failing  strength,  resigning 
ourselves  to  our  fiite,  we  rode,  or  rather 
were  led  passively  along.  The  young 
aide-de-camp  remained  in  the  rear,  suffi- 
ciently near  to  watch  our  every  motion, 
but  still  too  remote  to  give  cause  or  op* 
portunity  of  exchanging  a  word  with  us, 
beyond  the  few  he  had,  in  a  tone  of  some- 
what kindly  warning,  addressed  to  us.  We 
could  not  avoid  feeling  he  took  an  interest 
in  us,  from  whatever  cause, — there  was 
in  this  perhaps  a  slight  motive  not  alto* 
gether  to  despair,  which,  however,  was 
necessarily  extinguished  as  immediately  as 
it  had  suggested  iUelf.  What  in  effect  had 
he  in  his  power  ?  How  could  he  benefit  us  ? 
The  eyes  of  every  one  of  his  troop  were 
upon  him,  and  he  had  to  answer  to  his 
superiors;  a  motion,  an  unguarded  look 
of  sympathy,  might  betray  him.  Thus 
died,  then,  of  course,  our  last  fluttering 
gleam  of  consolation. 

**  I  scarcely  further  remember  the  par- 
ticulars of  our  dreary  march  that  night ; 
iktigue,  numbing  chillness,  insensibility 
of  body,  and  equal  torpor  of  mind,  re- 
sulting from  our  physical  sufferings,  as 
well  as  the  state  of  depression  consequent 
on  the  violent  excitement  we  had  expe« 
rlenced  through  the  day — the  horrid 
spectacle  we  had  witnessed,  combined 
with  the  conviction  of  our  present  danger, 
in  turn  bowed  us  down,  and  made  of  us 
two  inert,  helpless,  scarcely  conscious 
beings.  In  this  kind  of  painful  waking 
dream  I  continued  for  a  long  time.  Life 
did  not  quit — that  seemed  only  to  me« 
I  wonder  often  at  it,  for  I  can  scarcely 
fancy  how  existence  can  be  prolonged  in 
such  a  state :  to  die,  at  least,  ought  not 
to  be  much  more. 

**  I  only  revived  under  the  rude  pres- 
sure of  the  hands  that  pulled  me  from  my 
horse,  and  flung,  rather  than  pushed,  me 
to  a  seat.  Juvigny,  with  similar  violence, 
was  placed  beside  me.  He  had  suffered 
still  more  than  I ;  his  greener  years,  un** 
inured  as  yet  to  hardship,  had  been  unable 
to  withstand  the  effects  of  our  lengthened 
torturing;  he  fell  almost  immediately 
senseless,  and  remained  so  for  along  time. 
I  was  in  no  condition  to  assist  him^  Uiough 


they  had  freed  us  a  second  time  from 
the  bonds  that  strained  and  bruised 
our  flesh.  He  had  probably  been  left 
there  to  breathe  his  last,  without  aid  or 
notice  of  the  group  placed  to  guard  us, 
too  intent  on  minding  their  own  wants^  to 
think  of  ours,  if  they  had  had  (and  the 
reverse  was  the  case)  the  merest  feeling 
of  aught,  save  aversion,  or,  to  say  the 
least,  repulsive  indifference  towards  us — 
when  an  unexpected  act  of  innate  bluff 
humanity  came  somewhat  to  change  the 
scene  we  were  then  wretched  actors  in. 

The  room  we  had  been  deposited  in  was 
one  which  served  the  purpose  of  guard- 
room for  the  party  on  duty  at  the  little 
village — Amheim  1  think  it  was,  I  don't 
recollect  well — whither  we  had  been  sent 
for  safe  keeping.  Among  the  occupants 
who  crowded  round  with  curiosity,  when 
we  were  carried  in,  was  a  woman,  a  camp- 
follower,  of  youthful  robust  appearance, 
and  bold,  but  not  unpleasing,  features. 
She  seemed  to  eye  us  with  some  interest, 
and  my  companion  particularly  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  compassion. 

*^  *  This  poor  young  man,'  she  said  aloud, 
bursting  through  the  groups  of  lookers-on, 
'  this  poor  young  man  has  fainted.' 

« *  Well,  what  of  that,  Merd  Labriche  ?' 
answered  many  a  gruff  voice,  Met  him 

faint  and  be  d d ;  don't  you  see  he  is 

one  of  those  rascally  white  troopers.  Bet- 
ter he  should  co  now  than  stand  to  be 
shot  to-morrow/ 

<<  <  You  are  a  true  brute,'  she  answered, 
<  how  do  you  know  ?  If  he  were  a  hun- 
dred times  a  hlanc^  he  shall  have  a  chance 
for  it.  Come  child,  try  my  schnaps.'  So 
saying,  careless  of  the  scoffii  of  the  reck- 
less crew,  she  stooped,  and  raising  Juvig- 
ny's  head  poured  down  his  throat  a  glass 
of  liquor,  from  a  miniature  cask  sus- 
pended over  her  shoulders,  and  chafed  his 
forehead  and  hands  with  rough  kindness. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  recovered  his  senses 
and  opened  his  eyes.  *  Try  another  mouth* 
ful,  young  man,'  she  again  cried,  and 
seeing  me  look  perhaps  rather  wistfully  to- 
wards the  vessel,  <  and  you  too,^  she 
added  ;  <  must  I  treat  all  the  aristocrats  as 
well  as  this  pretty  youth  here  ?  Come, 
for  once  in  a  way  it  will  not  ruin  me, — a 
soldier  in  distress,  I  say,  let  him  be  blue, 
let  him  be  white,  let  him  be  black,  aye 
black  as  old  Nick  himself,  shall  never 
stand  in  need  of  a  glass,  as  long  as  M^ 
Labriche  has  it  to  offer  him.' 

<<<Brava-^bravo,  Mdre  Labriche— Yive 
La  Mdre  Labriche^'  was  shouted  arottnd* 
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So  quickly  mutable  are  the  impressions  of 
men  in  extreme  circumstances,  be  they 
ever  so  hardened  and  brutified,  when  a 
right  movement  of  feeling  or  character  is 
brought  to  strike  upon  them  at  the  proper 
moment.  *  Bravo,  Mdre  Labriche !  M^re 
Labriche,  the  soldier's  friend,  for  ever  I' 

<*  The  noise  occasioned  by  this  incident, 
aided  by  the  dram  I  bad  swallowed,  had 
considerably  roused  and  restored  me.  It 
suddenly  ceased  on  the  entry  of  the  com- 


mander of  the  escort  which  had  brought 
us,  and  an  elderly  officer,  to  whom  he 
pointed  us  out,  and  conversed  in  a  low 
voice  for  some  minutes. 

*«*'Ti8  well,  adjutant,'  said  the  latter 
at  its  close,  '  you  will  continue  to  look  to 
them ;  take  every  precaution  for  their 
safety ;  you  may  allow  them  food  and  a 
bed.  To-morrow  we  shall  see  further.' " 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THEY  HAD  NOT  MET  FOR  MANY  YEARS. 


Tbey  had  not  met  for  many  years, 
And  oh  !  those  years  were  fraaght 

With  woes  that  find  no  balm  in  tears, 
That  win  no  hope  from  thought. 

They  spoke  no  word  of  former  ties ; 

But  mem*ry  vainly  cast 
A  glance  o'er  all,  and  those  dim  eyes. 

Told  volumes  of  the  past. 

When  last  they  met,  youth's  rosy  mom 
Had  shed  its  light  o'er  each, 

And  lightly  laughed  the  lip  of  tcorn. 
At  what  the  wise  would  teach. 


But  pride  had  madly  rent  apart. 
The  bonds  that  love  had  twined  ; 

Alas,  how  oft  each  breaking  heart 
That  meeting  called  to  mind. 

And  now  when  years  of  woe  have  chased 

The  hues  of  youth  away. 
But  not  one  single  dream  effaced 

Of  passion's  early  day  ; 

They  meet  to  part  no  more  on  earth. 
And  though  in  tears  tbey  meet, 

The  brightest  smile  of  beaming  mirth 
Was  never  half  so  sweet. 


KATHLEEN    MACHREE. 


Ob,  playful  and  light  is  the  step  of  the  fawn, 
As  it  bounds  in  its  mirth  o*er  the  green  spreading 

lawn. 
But  no  fawn  ever  played  with  more  innocent  glee 
Than  the  pride  of  our  valley,  sweet  Kathleen  Ma^ 

chree. 

Like  the  deep  blush  that  crimsons  the  wave  of  the 

West, 
When  the  sun  sinks  at  eve  in  its  bosom  to  rest, 
Tlie  rosy  blood  mantled,  unruffled  and  free, 
In  the  cheek  of  the  lovely  young  Kathleen  Machree. 

In  vain  for  her  heart  all  the  villagers  sighed. 
Till  voung  Maurice  at  length  sought  to  make  her 

bis  bnde, 
And  then  in  her  eye's  downcast  glance  yoa  might 

see. 
How  deep  was  the  love  of  young  Kaihkm  Machree* 


The  green  banner  waved  in  Ovoca's  soft  vale. 
And  the  cheek  ot  the  tyrant  a  moment  grew  pale ; 
In  the  band  it  waved  over,  the  foremost  was  he. 
The  loved,  the  betrothed  of  Kathleen  Machree* 

But  vain  was  the  struggle,  and  sad  was  the  fate 
Of  the  few  that  had  risen  in  tyrannv's  hate ; 
They  fought — they  were  vanquished,  and  seeming 

to  flee, 
Fell  their  leader— the  love  of  young  Kaifdeen 

Machree. 


The  fragrance  of  summer  is  home  on  the  gale, 
And  the  song  birds  awaken  their  chaunt  in  the 

vale, 
But  in    the   fhr  church-yard  beneath  the  yew 

tree. 
By  the  side  of  her  lover,  sleeps  Kathleen  Ma^ 

chree. 
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TO    A    CANARY    BIRD. 

While  all  the  noisy  raving  town 

Is  drowned  in  recreation, 
With  thee,  my  bird,  I  sit  me  down 

In  sober  meditation. 

The  world,  for  all  it  knows,  my  bird, 

Is  oft  to  Pity  blinded  ; 
And  Sorrow's  cry  is  seldom  heard, 

But  when  'tis  little  minded. 

But  thine's  a  friendly  little  heart, 

And  when  my  own  is  aching, 
Thy  mirth  can  make  its  grief  depart, 

Even  though  'twere  almost  breaking. 

While  thoughts  of  home  and  fervent  friends, 

Are  all  I've  left  to  cheer  me. 
Fain  wouldst  thou  make  some  faint  amends, 

By  piping  wildly  near  me. 

That  moral  has  no  charm  for  me. 
That's  wreathed  in  blinding  letter ; 

I'll  find  in  musing  here  with  thee 
One  easier  learnt  and  better. 

At  eve,  high  perched  with  rounded  breast, 

And  wing  wrapped  in  so  fairly. 
Thou  seem'st  to  bid  me  seek  my  rest. 

While  yet  the  night  is  early. 

When  through  my  window  mom  hath  flung 

Its  first  uncertain  gleaming, 
Notes  startling  high  and  loud  and  long. 

Dispel  my  idle  dreaming. 

If  thought  of  care  my  mind  engage, 

ITiy  song  reminds  me  daily. 
That  even  within  a  captive's  cage 

The  heart  can  flutter  gaily. 

And  if  thy  time  goes  all  for  nought. 

And  some  would  thoughtless  blame  thee, 

We  know,  that  life  whence  thou  wert  brought, 
Had  nothing  that  could  shame  thee. 

Thus  by  thy  simple  life  we  see 
What  lessons  men  have  near  them. 

From  things  all  reasonless  like  thee, 
If  they  would  stoop  to  hear  them. 

Our  human  guides — ^their  counsel,  all 

Abounds  in  precepts  ample ; 
But  ah !  how  short  of  thee  they  fall, 

For  thine  is  all  example ! 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  communications  for  the  Editor  of  the  Citizbn  must,  in  future,  be  addressed  to  the  care  of 
Messrs.  Machex  and  Co.  8,  D*OLiER-STRi!ETy  who  have  been  appointed  our  sole  publishers. 

Advertisements  and  Rooks  for  Review  to  be  forwarded  to  the  tame. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  return  short  pieeett  either  prose  or  poetry. 

We  regret  that  want  of  apace  has  compelled  us  to  defer  Absenteebm,  Part  lUy  until  our  next 
number. 

We  are  also  reluctantly  obliged  to  postpone  the  continuation  of  <<  A  Friend  in  Need.*' 

We  are  a  little  surprised  that  we  have  not  had  any  kind  of  communication  from  our  friend  '*  R." 

We  are  sorry  that  '<  Loisir"  has  changed  his  mind,  and  look  forward  anxiously  to  a  renewal  of  our 
acquaintance  with  him. 

We  oflbr  our  best  thanks  to  our  poetical  correspondents  for  their  very  numerous  favours.  Though 
the  pressure  of  business  prevents  our  answering  them  in  detail  this  month,  they  may  rest  assured  they 
are  not  forgotten. 
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THE  GOOD  OF  THE  CORPORATE  REFORM  BILL. 


At  length,  after  a  dreary  interval  of  five 
years,  since  the  Irish  Corporation  Bill  was 
first   introduced  to  the  legislature — ^five 
years  during  which  our  neighbours  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  have  been  enjoy  ingthe  be- 
nefits of  Municipal  Reform,  but  five  years 
of  hope  deferred  for  us — that  measure  has 
been  permitted  to  pass  into  a  law.    It  is 
true  that  the  measure  originally  introdu- 
ced by  the  government,  has  been  shorn  of 
its  fair  proportions,  and  so  mutilated  in  the 
I^ords;  that  its  authors  must  have  some 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  work  of  their 
own  hands;  but  nevertheless  we  rejoice  at 
its  passing  even  in  its  present  state.     As 
long  as  any  hope  remained,  that  a  more 
extensive  measure  of  reform  would  ulti- 
mately be  obtained,  we  could  see  good 
reason  for  rejecting  the  insulting  conces- 
sions of  the  English  peers,  and  think  the 
time  expended  in  waiting  for  it  was  not 
lost.    But  now  that  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy is  perceptibly  on  the  increase,  and 
the  hopes  so  long  cherished,  of  any  inter- 
ference of  the  British  people  on  our  be- 
half, have  long  since  vanished  from  the 
mindsevenof  the  most  credulous  believers 
in  <<  British  sympathy,"— we  think  it  was 
no  longer  consistent  with  prudence  to  re- 
ject those  concessions,  which  the  enemies 
of  Ireland  were  disposed  to  make.    For 
those  eonoestions,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
anxiety  entertained  by  iho  lead«n  of  tbo 
YOL.  U*  NQ,  XlUf 


tories  to  rid  themselves  of  a  question  which 
tliey  felt  to  be  embarrassing,  rather  than 
to  any  returning  sense  of  justice.  Not 
only  did  they  experience  numerical  defeats 
in  the  Commons  upon  the  government 
measure,  but  their  conduct  exposed  the 
falsehood  of  their  pretences  to  consistency 
and  unanimity. 

Their  readiness  to  concur  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  old  corporations,  and  their  dis- 
regard, when  it  suited  their  convenience,  of 
chartered  rights  and  corporate  immunities, 
disgusted  that  section  of  their  followers 
who  really  believed  in  the  imprescriptible 
sacredness  of  those  rights,  and  could  not 
consent  to  sacrifice  principle  to  expediency. 
This  produced  dissensions  in  their  ranks 
which  have  not  yet  been  healed  ;  and  by 
exposing  those  dissensions  to  the  public 
view,  lessened  the  weight,  which  in  Eng- 
land is  attached  to  the  union  of  a  large 
minority  in  parliament  for  any  purposes 
whatsoever.  But  a  more  serious  and  per- 
manent injury  was  done  them  by  dis- 
closing the  fact,  that  their  councib  were 
no  longer  guided  by  any  fixed  principles, 
but  swayed  by  the  ever  varying  dictates  of 
expediency.  This,  while  it  apparently 
removed  the  obstaoles  between  them 
and  office,  rendered  it  manifest  that 
permanent  union  between  them  and 
the  numerous  and  influential  party 
who  9tiU  olipg  to   tbo  dogmas  oi  the 
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old  tory  creed,  was  totally  impossible. 
The  men  of  expediency,  the  men  of  to- 
day, endeavouring  to  steer  their  bark  so 
as  to  fall  in  with  the  men  of  principle, 
the  men  of  times  gone  by,  who  having 
*^  formulas"  and  a  fixed  belief  in  them, 
cannot  abandon  that  belief  at  the  bidding 
of  an  ambitious  leader.  This  is  the  secret 
of  the  weakness  which  has  paralysed  the 
exertions  of  the  tory  opposition.  Another 
way  in  which  it  produced  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  tories,  was  by  affording  a 
test  of  their  altered  position,  and  an  index 
of  their  progress.  Thus  far  had  the  stream 
of  events  waf\ed  them,  that  they,  the  cla- 
morous defenders  of  every  vested  abuse 
and  obsolete  institution — the  vehement 
denouncers  of  every  attempt  to  infringe 
upon  privileges  conferred  by  charter,  and 
consecrated  by  prescription — the  scrupu- 
lous opponents  of  every  revolutionary 
movement,  now  proposed  to  destroy  by 
wholesale  the  ancient  Corporations  ofan  en- 
tire kingdom,  to  confiscate  an  entire  collec- 
tion of  charters,  and  to  introduce  a  measure 
far  more  revolutionary  and  destructive  than 
that  of  their  opponents.  And  all  this  was 
doae»  not  in  obedience  to  any  over-ruling 
necessity,  such  as  formed  the  excuse  for 
their  former  abandonment  of  consistency 
upon  the  Catholic  question,  but  from  the 
ittggestioDS  of  a  selfish  policy,  in  obe- 
dience to  mere  popular  opinion,  to  remove 
•ut  of  their  path  an  obstacle  which  they 
had  not  the  courage  to  surmount.  Their 
coaduct  upon  this  measure,  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  evidences  of  the  change  pro- 
duced by  the  Reform  Bill,  in  the  situation  of 
its  English  opponents.  It  is  true  that  the 
ftristocratic  influence  continues  predomi- 
nant as  of  old,  but  its  power  has  been 
greatly  modified,  and  ito  effecU  are  rather 
Tisible  in  directing  the  course  of  public 
opinion,  ^an  in  resisting  its  strength. 
Those  who  formerly  commanded  seats  are 
BOW  forced  to  stoop  and  court  them,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  tory  party  can  no  longer 
rest  exclusively  for  support  upon  the  pha- 
lanx of  members  whom  the  aristocracy 
were  wont  to  return  without  the  slightest 
attempt  to  conciHate  the  public  favour. 
Hence  has  arisen  the  greater  pliancy  of 
those  leaders,  who,  depnved  of  the  steady 
•opport  which  they  fonnerly  received  from 
Ae  boroagk  owners,  have  been  obliged 
to  conciliate  the  morenumeroas  though  still 
aristocratioatty  hicUned  classes,  to  whom  in 
finglimdlAie  Reform  Bill  has^transferredtbe 
representation.  In  ftwt,  the  tory  par^ 
kav^  ineeasibly  become  mott  and  more 


democratic  since  the  Reform  Bill,  not 
from  any  change  in  their  own  inclinations, 
but  because  resting  no  longer  exclusively 
upon  the  firm  basis  of  aristocratic  in- 
fluence, but  upon  the  shifting  sands  of 
public  opinion:  they  have  been  forced 
to  bid  for  public  favour  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  power  in  the  state.  Hence, 
tlieir  readiness  to  abandon  any  of  their  for- 
mer principles,  which  they  found  unsuited 
to  their  altered  position,  and  to  adopt 
such  modifications  as  expediency  might 
dictate. 

Passing,  however,  to  the  subject  more 
immediately  before  us,  our  readers  are 
aware  that  the  framers  of  the  present  Cor- 
poration Act,  wisely  yielding  to  the  dread 
entertained  by  the  Lords  of  the  existence 
of  Municipal  Corporations  in  the  smaller 
towns,  substituted  provisions  enabling 
the  inhabitants  of  forty  two  towns 
named  in  the  schedules  to  the  Act, 
to  elect  commissioners  under  the  9th  Geo. 
IV.  To  them  is  to  be  transferred  all  the 
property  of  the  old  Corporations,  and 
they  will  confer  many  of  the  advan- 
tages that  would  be  derived  from  a  formal 
and   regular  Corporation. 

In  order  to  secure  that  benefit  to  them- 
selves, many  of  the  towns  in  which  the  9th 
Geo.  IV  was  not  in  force,  forwarded  meano- 
riab  to  that  effect  to  the  Lord  Lieuteaant, 
signed  by  twenty-one  £20  householders,  and 
at  the  meetings  which  were  subsequently 
can  vened,  decided  by  amajority  of  £5  faouae- 
holders  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  that 
Act  They  have  thus  not  only  accelerated 
the  dowB&U  of  the  old  Corporations  by 
nearly  a  year,  but  they  have  secured  to 
themselves  for  ever  the  disposition  of  all  the 
property  which  the  old  Corporations  were 
entitled  to,  for  purposes  of  local  utility, 
instead  of  having  it  vested  in  the  Poor  Lav 
Commissioners,  as  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  In  order  to  shew  the  impor- 
tance of  the  step  which  they  have  thus 
taken,  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than 
sabrait  to  all  classes  of  our  readers,  extracts 
from  the  valuable  report  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Commissioners  rst  1834.  That  report 
contains  a  history  of  each  of  those  fort- 
resses of  ascendancy,  which  are.,  now 
either  levelled  with  the  dust  at  garrisoned 
by  the  people ;  and  that  history  may  be 
•ummed  up  in  two  sentenoes,  via.  aacces- 
aive  spoliation  of  the  corporate  property 
by  the  members  of  the  Corporations  and 
their  friends ;  and  S3rstematie  exclusion  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  DiMentan,  firon 
^orparata^dfeas  ami  prMl^fas. 
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We  shall  begin  with  the  ancient  city  of 
Armagh.  '<  The  Corporation  consisted  of  a 
sovereign,  twelve  free^bargesses,  and  an  un- 
limited number  of  freemen.  The  number 
of  freemen  in  1834  was  but  three.  The 
whole  corporate  power  had  been  vested  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  and  probably  since 
the  incorporation,  in  the  hands  of  the  Pri- 
mate for  the  time  being.  The  sovereign 
was  usually  his  land  agent  or  the  se« 
neschal  of  his  manor.  The  other  bur« 
gesses  almost  uniformly  were  clergy- 
men of  the  diocese,  who  seem  to  have 
held  on  an  express  or  implied  stipulation 
to  resign  on  their  quitting  the  diocese,  or 
becoming  unwilling  to  act  under  his  direc- 
tion. Roman  Catholics  had  not  at  any 
time  been  admitted  into  the  Corporation  ; 
and  the  list  of  burgesses  contained  the 
names  of  eight  clergymen  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church." 

A  beautiM  specimen  of  the  advantages 
resulting  from  the  management  of  an  ex- 
clusive self-elected  body,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  contrast  between  the  management  of 
the  Pipe-water  works,  when  under  the 
control  of  this  Corporation,  and  that  of  the 
inhabitants.  While  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  former,  their  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements for  sixyears^from  l793to  1799, 
amounted  to  over  £1500,  and  not  a  single 
house  was  supplied  with  water;  while  un- 
der the  management  of  the  latter,  the 
receipts  and  disbursemeats  amounted  to 
upwards  of  £1800,  and  279  houses  were 
supplied  with  water.  The  Corporation  of 
Armagh  seems  not  to  have  possessed  any 
landed  property,  or,  doubtless,  like  the  rest 
of  its  brethren,  it  would  have  alienated  it 
to  some  of  the  firee  burgesses;  and 
as  tlie  9  Geo.  IV  is  already  in  operation 
there,  the  inhabitants  will  now  have  a 
happy  riddance  of  tlie  clerical  free  bur- 
gesses. The  Tolls,  however,  which  are 
stated  to  have  produced  £600  a  year,  and 
whidi,  at  the  date  of  the  report  were  de- 
mised to  Toll  fsurmers  at  £340  per  annum, 
did  not  escape  the  rapacity  of  some  of  the 
old  Corporators. 

A  worthy  «  who  had  been  Sovereign 
for  twenty  years  without  interruption, 
had,  about  twelve  years  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1795,  obtained  from  the 
Primate  a  lease  of  the  tolls  and  customs  of 
the  Corporations,  for  which  he  paid  £400^ 
His  son  succeeded  as  farmer  of  the  tolls, 
and  was  also  Sovereign  until  1828.  On 
his.  departure  from  Ireland,  it  is  stated  that 
he  sold  his  interest  in  the  tolls  to  Primate 
Stuart  I  under  him  a  Mr«  Beatty  dedvedi. 


whose  latest  renewal  was  alease  for  twenty- 
one  years,  from  May  1830,  subject  to  an 
annual  rent  of  £24. 

The  borough  of  Ardee,  in  the  county 
of  Louth,  presents  of  course  the  same 
family  feature  which  pervaded  the  entire 
of  the  Corporations,  namely,'exolusion  of 
Roman  Catholics,  which  seems  to  have 
been  extended  to  every  Dissenter  from 
the  Establbhed  Church 

All  information  respecting  the  property 
was  carefully  withheld  by  the  officers  and 
members  from  theCommissioner8,who,  how- 
ever,  ascertained  from  other  sources,  that 
the  estates  of  the  Corporation  consisted  of 
1123  acres;  and  likewise  that  '<  a  tradition 
apparently  entitled  to  some  credit,  prevails 
among  the  inhabitants,  that  the  Corpora- 
tion  were  formerly  possessed  of  extensive 
tracts  of  land,  which  the  ancestors  of  the 
Ruxton  family  were  enabled  to  get  into 
their  possession,  under  a  conveyance  from 
the  Corporation."  However  that  might 
be,  in  the  year  1736,  Robert  Paridnson, 
William  Ruxton,  and  W.  Aston,  having 
gained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the 
obsequious  Corporation,  prevailed  upon 
some  of  the  members,  at  a  partial  meeting 
held  for  the  purpose,  to  agree  to  make  a 
lease  for  ever  to  Parkinson  of  the  entire 
commonage,  at  5s«  per  acre,  being  very 
considerably  under  the  value  of  the  ground 
at  that  period.  The  lands  demised  to 
Parkinson,  it  was  estunated  in  1800  would 
have  let  for  £1000. 

The  spoil  was  divided  in  different  shares 
among  the  plunderers ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this  and  other  spoliations,  the  Corpo- 
ration is  still  possessed  of  an  income  of 
£135  per  annum,  which  will  now  be  ap- 
plicable to  local  purposes  of  utility  under 
the  control  of  the  inhabitants,  when  the|9tk 
Geo.  IV  is  adopted— as  we  hope  it  will  be 
soon — in  the  ancient  borough  of  Athirdee. 

Alhlone  seenis  not  to  have  fared 
better  under  aristocratic  dominion,  than 
the  ancient  city  of  Armagh  under  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  *'  No  Roman  CathoHc,  or 
Dissenter,  has  ever  been  a  burgess.  In- 
deed this  body  is  almost  confined  to  the 
family  of  Lord  Castlemaine,  the  patron  of 
the  Corporation." 

Six  of  the  list  of  burgesses  are  of  his 
immediate  family;  the  seventh  and  eighth 
were  stated  to  be  his  nephews ;  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh,  to  be  connected  with 
y  m  by  marriage ;  and  there  wae  said  to  be 
but  one  burgess  not  related  to  or  conaected 
with  hk  lordship.  Of  these  bmrgesses 
\  three  oid.7  were  resident* 
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In  1829,  850  residents,  coraprisinjj  most 
ofllie  respectable  inhabitants,  applied  to 
be  admitted  free,  but  being  supposed  to 
be  hostile  to  the  Handcock  family,  they 
were  all  refused  admission.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  borough  is  nomi- 
nally vested  in  the  common  council,  but 
in  reality  the  entire  controul  of  the  jCor- 
poration  is  exercised  by  Lord  Castlemaine. 

Yet  a  body  thus  controuled  by  a  non- 
resident patron,  who  nominates  its  mem- 
bers, has  or  had  an  annual  income  of  not 
less  than  £200  derived  from  tolls  levied 
from  the  public,  and  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  patron's  interest  in  the 
borough.  After  what  has  gone  before,  our 
readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  read  the 
following  extract  from  the  report : — 

**  To  the  prosperity  of  Athlone  the  Cor- 
poration have  at  no  time  contributed,  nor 
is  it  likely,  as  at  present  situated,  that  they 
ever  will.  The  strongest  feeling  of  hosti- 
lity subsists  between  the  inhabitants  and 
its  members ;  the  former  complain  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Corporation  have  been  and 
still  are  applied,  contrary  to  the  express 
provisions  of  the  charter,  to  the  payment 
of  municipal  officers,  who  render  no  ser- 
vice to  the  community,  and  they  exclaim 
against  the  election  for  corporate  officers. 
The  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things 
are  a  distrust  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  constitu- 
ted authority.  The  Corporation  will  not  be 
efficient  as  an  instrument  of  local  govern- 
ment, until  its  officers  are  popularly  chosen.*' 

Popularly  chosen  we  trust  the  new  offi- 
cers will  be  before  another  month,  and  all 
corporate  obstructions  removed,  which  ob- 
struct the  prosperity  of  a  place  that  has  so 
many  recollections  to  render  it  an  object 
of  interest. 

Athy  seems  not  to  have  escaped  the 
general  doom,  viz.,  aristocratic  usurpation. 

"  The  governing  body  has  hitherto  con- 
sisted of  the  sovereign,bailiffs,and  burgesses. 
The  sovereign  and  bailiffs  are  in  fact  nomina- 
ted by  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  The  burgesses 
are  elected  for  life.  The  Corporation  wait 
for  the  Duke  of  Leinster  to  nominate,  and 
his  nominee  is  elected  without  opposition. 
Of  the  present  burgesses  only  one  resides 
within  the  limits ;  three  live  within  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.*' 

Although  the  charter  provides  that  "all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  as  many 
such  other  persons  as  the  sovereign,  bailiffs, 
and  burgesses  should  admit  into  the  liberty 
of  the  borough,  should  become  and  be  the 
commonalty    of  the  borough/*   the    in- 


habitants generally  are  excluded  from  tfie^ 
Corporation.  There  are  at  present  fifteen 
freemen,  of  whom  nine  are  resident  within 
the  borough.  There  is  not  nor  has  there 
been  in  modern  times  any  Roman  Catholic 
a  freeman,  except  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  who- 
was  admitted  in  1832. 

Yet  this  excUwive  body  was  entrusted 
with  the  disposition  of  an  income  derived 
from  tolls,  which,  in  the  year  1832;. 
amounted  to  £277  14s.  Od.  of  which 
£115  68.  Id.  was  expended  in  the  salaries^ 
of  officers  and  the  collection  of  the  tolls  ; 
how  the  remainder  was  disposed  of  does- 
not  appear;  but  those  who  have  ever  passed' 
through  the  town,  can  testify  that  it  has^ 
not  been  applied  to  local  improvement. 

The  ancient  borough  of  Bandon-bridge^ 
the  stronghold  of  Peelism  in  the  south,, 
next  offers  itself  to  our  notice,  and' 
presents  the  same  features  of  aristocratic^ 
controul  and  religious  exclusiveness. 

*•  The  mode  of  electing  freemen  is  by  at 
majority  of  the  persons  present  at  a  Court 
of  D*Oyer  Hundred,  but  it  seems  for  many 
years  past  to  have  been  used  as  a  mere* 
form,  the  persons  to  be  proposed  and  ad^ 
mitted  having  been  always  personally 
agreed  upon,  on  consultation  with  Lord! 
Bandon,  who,  for  many  years,  has  had  the^ 
exclusive  management  and  controul  of  the* 
affairs  of  the  Corporation,  nominating  botht 
the  freemen  and  the  corporate  officers." 

How  well  the  affairs  of  the  Corporatibm 
have  prospered  under  his  lordshipV 
management  we  shall  see  presently  : 

"  The  Corporation  has  for  many  years: 
been  strictly  exclusive  and  sectarian.  The* 
number  of  freemen  at  present  is  204,  of 
whom  78  are  resident  within  the  town,  or 
within  seven  miles  of  it,  the  remainder  at; 
a  greater  distance.  The  Corporation  had' 
formerly  considerable  property  in  landB». 
granted  to  them  by  the  patent  of  Charles^ 
II ;  but  they  have  no  copy  of  it,  nor  do  the' 
members  seem  at  all  acquainted  with  its* 
contents.  From  an  examination  of  the' 
documents,  it  appears  that  the  Corpora- 
tion were  formerly  possessed  of  several^ 
denominations  of  land,  containing  1340 
English  acres ;  and  that  all  the  said  lands' 
were  in  the  yearl809  sold  for£l012.  6s.  3d. 
and  since  that  time  the  Corporation  have- 
had  no  income  or  property  of  any  kind. 

Afler  this  and  the  other  instances  of  the* 
absorption  of  public  property,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  controul  of  aristocratic 
patrons,  with  which  the  report  is  filled,  we 
trust  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  waste* 
fulness  of  popularly  elected  bodies^    We 
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^shiiuldlike  to  know  what  popularly  chosen 
lm(y  would  or  could  have  disposed  of  the 
pul)lic  property  to  private  purposes,  with 
the  systematic  rapacity  that  has  been  dis- 
jjlaviid  by  the  chosen  and  exclusive  pro- 
Jtcgea  of  my  Lord  Castlemaine,  my  Lord 
Bandon,  and  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  all  the  other 
noble  and  reverend  patrons,  under  whose 
influence  the  corporate  property  of  Ire- 
Jand  has  undergone  nearly  the  'Mast  pro- 
cess of  exhaustion." 

"  The  entire  Corporation  of  Bangor  is,  as 
it  has  been  for  many  years,  composed 
of  members  of  the  Ward  family,  their 
friends  and  dependents.  Two  out  of 
the  twelve  members  are  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters, the  rest  are  of  the  Established  Church. 
No  Roman  Catholic  has  been  a  member." 

Calian  exhibits  nothing  particulary 
calliJig  for  notice,  unless  as  a  specimen  of 
a  Corporation  perishing  from  inanition  ; 
and  we  pass,  therefore,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring and  more  important  town  of 
Carlow. 

The  Charter  provides,*'  that  the  vacancies 
in  the  number  of  burgesses,  shall  be  filled 
of  the  better  and  more  discreet  inhabitants 
of  the  borough.  But  this  qualification  as 
regards  residence,  has  not  at  any  time  been 
attended  to,  and  of  the  twelve  burgesses 
four  only  are  resident.  There  is  not  any 
Roman  Catholic  now  a  member  of  this 
Corporation,  nor  has  any  been  admitted 
since  the  relaxation  of  the  Penal  Laws  in 
1793.  The  sovereign  and  burgesses  con- 
stitute the  ruling  body.  As,  however, 
they  are  all  persons  connected  with,  or  in 
the  immediate  interest  of  Lord  Charleville, 
the  management  of  the  Corporation  is  en- 
tirely in  his  lordship's  hands/' 

.Neither  property  nor  immunity,  however, 
do  his  lordship's  nominees  appear  to  pos- 
sess, nor  any  other  income  than  what  may 
be  derived  from  a  disputed  claim  to  a  toll 
called  Poizeagc,which  nevertheless  is  stated 
to  have  produced  on  an  average  of  seven 
years  £170  a  year,  "  paid  to  the  sove- 
reign, out  of  which  he  expended  about 
£63  annually,  in  payment  of  the  salaries 
of  the  olhcr  officers,  retaining  the  residue 
to  himself;"  and  their  sentence  is  very 
properly  pronounced  by  the  commissioners 
in  the  following  words : — 

"  The  Corporation  having  in  conse- 
quence of  its  departure  from  the  spirit  of 
the  charters,  by  its  exclusion  of  the  in- 
habitants, dwindled  to  a  few,  chiefly  non- 
resident nominees  of  the  patron,  without 
any  functions  to  perform,  or  privileges  to 


enjoy,  do  not  continue  to  exist  for  any  be- 
neficial public  purpose." 

The  Charter  of  Carlingford  prohibits 
expressly  the  admfssion  of  any  <'  Lord  or 
Captain  of  Irishry,"  to  the  freedom  of  the 
borough,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  its 
corporate  privileges ;  a  precaution  which 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Irish  Cor- 
porations has  proved  to  have  been  quite 
unnecessary.  That  of  Carrickfergus, 
though  granted  by  the  same  sovereign  as 
that  of  Carlingford,  James  I,  contained 
the  somewhat  more  politic  provision.— 
^*  That  the  mayors,  sheriffs,  aldermen, 
burgesses,  and  commons  might  divide  and 
distinguish  themselves  into  divers  guilds, 
or  fraternities,  according  to  their  condi- 
tions, arts,  and  mysteries,  and  that  each 
guild  should  build  a  distinct  hall,  within 
the  town  where  the  brethren  of  the  guild 
might  meet,  and  each  annually  elect  one 
or  two  wardens  or  masters,  to  hold  office 
for  ayear  and  no  longer.'',  But  here,  as  else- 
where, this  institution  capable  of  producing 
so  m  uch  public  good,  has  been  either  suffered 
to  decay,  or  perverted  from  its  original  pur- 
pose, and  the  Corporation  itself  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  subjected,  by  the 
self-elective  principle  which  prevails  in  it, 
to  the  influence  of  a  particular  family. 
^*  The  Chichester  family,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Donegal  as  their  head,  «have  long 
exercised  the  ascendancy,  although  at  the 
same  time  occasionally  admitting  a  few 
members  not  of  their  party,  from  families 
connected  with  the  county  of  the  town." 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  course 
is,  that  '*  the  ruling  body  of  the  Corpora- 
tion have  long  ceased  to  represent  even 
the  feelings  of  the  freemen  and  inhabitants ; 
and  from  their  non-residence  and  want  of 
connection  with  the  town,  they  have  no 
interest  in  its  prosperity.  They  seldom 
meet;  when  their  meetings  do  take  place, 
they  pass  away  without  any  thing  really 
useful  being  done ;  and  the  affairs  of  the 
town,  consequently,  have  been  almost  ne- 
glected." 

This  Corporation,  from  a  remote  period, 
were  possessed  of  the  entire  county  of 
the  town,  and  of  other  lands  extending 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction; 
but  this  immense  property  seems  to  have 
been  frittered  away  in  fee-farm  grants  at 
nominal  rents.  "  Previous  to  1 765,  the  num- 
ber of  fee-farm  grants  appears  to  have  been 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  upon  which 
rents  were  reserved,  which  amounted  in  the 
whole  to  £102  Os.  lid.;  and  the  entire 
rental  of  the  property  now  does  not  exceed 
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£828  Is.  1^  While  the  towa  enjoys 
many  advantages  from  sitaation,  and  many 
capabilities  of  internal  improyement,  which 
a  judicious  management  and  application  of 
the  corporate  property  might  have  ad- 
▼anced,  it  is  a  matter  of  general  complaint 
among  the  inhabitants,  that  the  interests  of 
the  town  have  been  neglected,  and  that  all 
controul  over  the  collection  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  municipal  fund,  should  be 
rested  m  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  who 
takes  no  real  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  town,  and  only  itfects  to  do  so  when 
it  serves  his  political  purpose." 

We  find  in  the  city  of  Cashel,  one  of 
the  richest  cases  of  appropriation  that  the 
report  presents,  arising  of  course  from 
the  ruinous  patronage  of  a'  neigbbonriog 
proprietor.  Truly  may  we  say,  of  the 
patrons  of  the  old  Corporations,  that  their 
*^  embrace  has  been  fatal"  to  their  pro- 
teg^. 

^*  In  Cashel,  since  1777,  the  patron 
•eems  to  have  enjoyed  exclusively  the 
power  of  procuring  the  election  of  the  al- 
dermen, and  of  the  several  officers  of  the 
Corporation — of  procuring  the  election  of 
freemen,  and  of  disposing  of  the  corpo- 
rate property  as  he  pleased.  The  patron's 
influence  is  supposed  still  to  exist,  and  it 
has  been  generally  exercised  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  himself  and  his  friends,  and 
little  regard  has  for  many  years  been 
paid  to  the  interest  of  the  city  or  the 
public  The  exclusion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cashel  from  all  share  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  own  affairs,  and  the 
system  of  secresy,  go  far  to  account 
ibr  the  total  disregard  of  the  public  inte- 
rests, and  the  very  general  dissatisfaction 
that  prevails." 

The  estates  of  the  Corporation  contain 
2024  acres,  which  however  produce  but 
the  moderate  rents  of  £219  188.  lOJd. : 
but  the  lowness  of  the  rental  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  1648  acres  were 
leased  in  1830  to  the  patron,  Richard 
Pennefather,  Esq.,  for  ninety- nine  years, 
at  the  rent  of  £86  7s.  9d.  It  appears  by 
the  report  that  these  lands  were  formerly 
held  by  a  Mr.  Bolton,  under  a  lease  granted 
in  1782,  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  the  rent 
of  £87  6s.  6d. ;  and  that  when  bis  lease 
was  near  expiring,  from  £10,000  to 
£13,000  was  offered  by  him  for  a  renewal, 
which  was  valued  by  a  notary  at  between 
£16,000  and  £17,000.  The  patron,  how- 
ever,  refused  to  renew  ;  and  having  shortly 
after  purchased  Mr.  Bolton's  interest  for  a 
small  sum,   an  order  was    made  at  the 


board  of  aldermen,  held  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1830,  granting  him  a  new  lease 
for  ninety-nine  years,  at  the  yearly  rent 
of  £93  Us.  9d.  Irish.  No  fine  or  other 
consideration  was  paid  on  the  occasion, 
though  the  lease  in  1732  was  made  upon 
payment  of  £200.  The  board  of  alder- 
men who  made  the  order  for  the  lease  in 
1830,  consisted  of  the  grantee, — two  of 
his  sons,  one  of  whom  was  mayor, — seven 
others  of  his  relatives, — and  an  alderman 
connected  with  him  by  marriage!  The 
rental  of  these  lands,  as  let  by  Mr.  Bolton, 
amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  £1660 
per  annum.  When  the  order  for  the  new 
lease  was  made,  no  survey  of  the  lands, 
nor  any  return  of  their  extent  or  value, 
was  produced  to  the  board  of  aldermen, 
nor  was  there  any  discussion  concerning 
the  order,  before  the  town  clerk  was  or- 
dered to  write  it  in  the  book. 

<<  Several  other  leases  appear  to  have  been 
recently  made  by  the  Corporation.  The 
lease  No.  4  in  the  rental,  was  made  at  a 
great  undervalue  to  the  late  Mr.  Pennefa- 
ther. The  then  mayor  was  Mr.  Wm. 
Pennefather,  his  second  son.  The  lease 
No.  11  is  at  a  great  undervalue.  The 
lessee  was  one  of  the  persons  who  com- 
posed the  board  of  aldermen,  when  the 
order  for  it  was  made,  and  is  the  treasurer 
of  the  Corporation,  and  the  eldest  son  of 
the  former  patron;  and  the  mayor  and 
other  aldermen  who  were  present*  at  that 
board,  were  more  or  less  related  to  him." 

As  a  delicate  satire,  the  coromissionerB 
subjoin  a  copy  of  the  mayor's  oath,  fh)m 
which  we  take  the  liberty  of  making  the 
following  extracts : — 

'♦  You  shall  not  consent  to  pass  any 
.estate  of  inheritance  in  mortgage,  or  other- 
wise, of  the  common  lands  of  Cashel.  called 
•  the  Cottyn,'  or  any  part  or  parcel  of  the 
same,  upon  any  consideration  whatsoever 
during  your  office,  and  you  shall  not  give 
any  away,  or  consent  that  any  assignment 
shall  be  made  of,  or  for,  any  rent  that  now 
is,  or  hereafter  shall  be  issuing  out  of 
«  Cottyn,'  or  any  part  thereof,  unto  any 
manner  of  persons  whatsoever,  forlonger 
time  than  for  one  year,  unless  it  be  for  the 
redemption,  or  acquittal  of  some  part  of 
the  lands  that  be  in  mortgage  from  this 
city." 

Such  Is  the  respect  for  oaths  entertained 
by  those,  who  denounce  the  Irish  people 
as  a  nation  of  perjurers.  But  we  have  not 
yet  done  with  the  city  of  Cashel  and  its 
patrons. 

<<  We  have  it  in  evidetice  from  the  toim 
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derk,  ttiat  he  wats  agent  to  the  late  Mr. 
Pennefktheir,  and  that  he  also  received  for 
him  the  rents  of  the  Corporation,  of  which 
he  made  him  a  separate  return  ;  bat  that 
in  settling  his  accounts  with  him,  he  mixed 
irp  the  disbursements  on  account  of  the 
Corporation,  with  those  of  Mr.  Pennefa- 
thei^s  own  private  account,  and  he  charged 
him  with  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the 
Corporation,  which  he  paid  by  his  direc- 
tion, and  with  several  other  expenses  in- 
curred on  account  of  the  Corporation.  The 
treasurer  for  fV>rty3rears  and  upwards,  never 
accounted  with  the  Corporation.  The  pre- 
sent treasurer  never  settled  an  account 
with  the  Corporation.  No  account  what- 
ever of  the  receipts  or  disbursements  of 
the  Corporation,  appears  on  their  books  for 
a  great  many  years." 

As  a'*  pendant*' tothis  picture,  the  same 
report  presents  us  with  the  following  fact : 

^*A  witness,  who  was  a  medical  man, 
was  in  the  summer  of  1832  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Health  in  Cashel,  and  it  be- 
came his  duty  to  visit  the  habitations  of 
the  poor ;  and  lie  sta^d,  that  on  that  oc- 
casion, he  ascertained  wit  there  were  five 
hundred  families  in  Cashel,  without  a  blan- 
ket to  cover  them.  Cashel  suffers  much 
from  the  want  of  a  supply  of  water.  A 
sufficient  supply  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
all  classes  of  the  people,  and  particularly  to 
the  poor,  who,  in  the  summer,  are  fVe- 
quently  exposed  to  extreme  inconvenience 
from  the  want  of  water.  It  was  stated  as 
the  opinion  of  an  eminent  engineer,  that  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  inhabitants,  could  be  pro- 
cured fbr  £500;  and  that  a  supply  of 
water  for  manufacturing  purposes  could 
be  brought  to  Cashel  fbr  £2000  or  £3000, 
which,  if  done,  would  probably  be  the 
means  of  promoting  the  wealth,  industry, 
and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  The  town 
is  not  lighted,  and  the  streets  are  dirty 
and  in  bad  repair.*' 

We  may  well  imagine  what  must  be 
the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  suffering 
fVom  the  want  of  water,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  funds  amply  sufficient,  not  only 
to  supply  them  with  that,  but  to  procure 
them  many  other  advantages,  had  been 
diverted  from  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  originally  intended,  into  the 
pockets  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  by 
a  shameless  usurpation,  effected  under 
the  mask,  and  with  the  forms  of  law. 
How  strong  must  have  been  their  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  which  such  gigantic  abuses  grew 


up  and  flourished.  How  deep  and  heart- 
felt must  have  been  their  gratitude  to  the 
government  and  the  legislature,  which 
permitted  and  protected  their  existence. 
Not  loud,  but  deep,  must  be  their  bless- 
ings  upon  the  British  Lords  and  Common- 
ers who,  by  their  opposition  to  the 
remedial  measure  of  the  present  govern- 
ment for  the  last  five  years,  have  retarded 
for  that  space  of  time,  the  long  hoped-for 
relief.  It  is  a  debt  of  gratitude  they  do  not  ^ 
seem  likely  to  forget.  The  present  act» 
by  vesting  the  property  in  Town  Com- 
missionersy  to  be  chosen  by  the  nifaabitant8» 
gives  them  the  power  of  applying  to  ita 
original  destination,  the  reAmant  of  pro- 
perty which  has  escaped  the  attention  of 
their  hereditary  guardians,  and  of  recover- 
ing from  them,  at  least,  a  portion  of  tfaek 
ill-gotten  wealth. 

The  boroughs  of  Charleville  and  Clona- 
kilty,  Castlebar  and  Dingle,  present  no 
features  peculiarly  deserving  of  notice.  In 
each,  the  old  Corporation  is  described  as 
inefficient,  useless,  orextinct,  and  in  all,  the 
erection  of  a  new  Corporation  upon  better 
and  broader  foundations,  seems  to  have 
been  an  oliject  of  desire  to  the  inhabitants 
who  fblt  the  want  of  a  local  government, 
the  control  of  which  should  be  vested  in 
themselves.  In  Dnngarvan  the  Corporation 
was  found  to  have  been  extinct  about  a  cen- 
tury, but  seemed,  befbre  ito  dissolution,  to 
have  disposed  of  the  property  to  its  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

In  Downpatrick  the  Commissioners 
found  the  9th  GecIV,  in  operation,  and  the 
Corporation  happily  at  rest.  Statements 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Commissioners 
elected  under  that  act,  are  given  in 
the  report ;  from  which  it  appears,  that 
under  their  nlanagement,  the  annual  charge 
upon  a  house  valued  at  £5,  was  only 
10s.  5Jd. ;  and  that  a  clerk  at  £10  a  year, 
and  a  collector  at  £5,  were  the  only  sala- 
ried  officers  :  a  salutary  contrast  to  the 
waste  and  profasion  of  the  exclusive  and 
self-elected  bodies  in  other  places. 

Dundalk  was  too  near  a  great  man  to 
escape  the  blessing  of  his  influence.  It 
found  a  patron  in  Lord  Roden,  whose  zeal 
for  inquiry  never  appears  to  have  led  hint 
to  institute  any  into  the  grievances  of  his 
neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  Dundalk, 
and  they  seem  to  have  had  an  ample  share 
of  them.  •*  The  Corporation  consisted  of  a 
bailiff,  sixteen  burgesses,  and  freemen,  of 
whom  the  present  number  is  twenty-three. 
This  included  nineteen  persons  admitted 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  on  the  29th 
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of  June,  1832,  and  another,  in  like  manner, 
on  the  dOth  of  September,  1832,  and  one 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1832;  so  that  but  two  of 
the  existing  freemen  were  freemen  when 
the  Reform  Bill  was  introduced.  No 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  admitted.'* 

The  corporate  property  in  land,  con- 
sisted of  934  acres ;  but  of  that,  a  part  was 
alienated  to  Viscount  Limerick,  (an  ances- 
tor of  Lord  Roden),  then  a  member  of  the 
Corporation,  under  an  impudent  pretence 
of  title  set  up  by  his  lordship,  which 
was  of  course  loyally  acquiesced  in,  by 
the  Corporation.  As  to  the  remainder, 
the  report  says, — "  The  tradition  in  the 
town  is,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  For- 
tescue,  being  principals  in  the  Corporation, 
divided  the  whole  of  the  corporate  pro- 
perty between  them,  then  instituting  a 
Michaelmas  dinner  for  the  freemen,  and  a 
school  for  the  education  of  the  freemen's 
children.  In  some  old  Corporation  accounts 
however,  from  1755  to  1759,  charges  for 
Michaelmas  dinners  are  made  against  the 
Corporation."  This  is  indeed  an  improved 
edition  of  the  history  of  Jacob  and  Esau ; 
lor  here  the  birthright  sold  belonged  to 
the  public,  while  the  mess  of  pottage,  or 
Michaelmas  dinner,  went  into  the  stomachs 
of  the  freemen. 

**  The  land  agents  of  the  patrons  have 
usually  acted  as  the  treasurers  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  its  income  has  been  paid  into 
their  office,  where  the  bills  are  paid  aud 
the  accounts  kept.  The  annual  income 
appears  to  have  exceeded  £600  a  year ; 
until  after  the  collection  of  the  tolls  was 
resisted,  and  eventually  abandoned  by  the 
Corporation,  Lord  Roden  is  alleged  to  have 
treated  this  income  as  his  private  property. 
The  income  was  received  by  his  lordship  s 
land  agent.  No  evidence  of  any  expendi- 
ture, according  to  the  trusts  upon  which 
they  (i.  e.  the  tolls)  had  been  granted  by 
the  Charter,  was  laid  before  us."  The 
exclusive  and  sectarian  character  of  this 
body,  has  rendered  it  so  unpopular  amongst 
the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
the  possession  of  the  franchise  has  not  been 
sought  for,  and  when  lecently  offered  by 
the  patron  to  respectable  merchants,  it  has 
been  refused  upon  the  ground,  that  any 
connection  with  Hie  Corporation  would  be 
prejudicial  to  their  mercantile  connexion 
with  the  public." 

As  the  9ih  George  IV  has  been  forsoine 
time  in  operation  in  Dundalk,  the  inhabi- 
tants have  at  length  gotacompletc  and  satis- 
factory riddance  of  the  nominees  of  my 
Lprd  Roden  in  the  Corporation,  though 


they  have  to  thank  him  and  his  allies 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  being  still 
without  a  local  court,  the  want  of  which 
appears  to  be  much  felt  by  them. 

In  Ennis,  as  in  most  other  places,  a  char- 
ter, liberal  in  its  terms,  was  narrowed,  by 
construction  and  established  practice,  into 
the  strictest  monopoly. 

**  The  charter  of  James  I,  provides  that 
all  the  inhabitants  and  others,  whom  Uie 
provost  and  burgesses  shall  admit  to  the 
freedom  of  the  borough,  shall  be  of  the 
commonalty.  In  practice  this  provision 
received  the  same  construction  iu  Ennis, 
that  similar  clauses  in  the  charters  of  the 
period  received  in  other  boroughs,  as  not 
giving  an  absolute  right  of  freedom  to  all 
the  inhabitants,  but  limiting  the  common- 
alty to  such  only  as  should  be  actually  ad- 
mitted.*' The  consequences  of  this  con- 
struction were  such  as  we  might  antici- 
pate : — 

<'  From  the  limited  number  and  power 
of  self-election  of  the  free  burgesses,  the 
borough  of  Ennis  has  been  for  many  years 
what  it  is  at  present,  a  strictly  close  Cor- 
poration, under  the  patronage  of  one  or 
two  individuals."  Of  thirteen  burgesses, 
six  were  connected  with  the  family  of 
one  of  the  patrons  of  the  borough,  and 
three  with  that  of  the  other.  The  remain- 
der were  either  connected  with  or  friendly 
to  the  others.  Lord  Fitzgerald  and  Vesey, 
and  Sir  Ekiward  O'Brien,  were  considered 
to  be  the  patrons.  The  provost  never 
resided  in  the  town,  and  rarely  performed 
any  active  duties.  The  vice-provost  was 
entitled  to  considerable  emoluments  as 
weighmaster,  until  the  right  was  disputed 
by  the  lessee  of  the  tolls,  under  the  Earl 
of  Egrcmont ;  and  since  the  office  of  vice- 
provost  has  been  deprived  of  this  source  of 
income,  it  has  not  been  kept  up  for  any 
public  purpose.  The  want  of  a  local  tri- 
bunal for  the  speedy  trial  of  small  debts  is 
much  complained  of. 

Kells,  the  next  in  our  list,  dates  its 
corporate  existence  from  a  charter  of 
Walter  De  Lacy,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I, 
and  seems  early  to  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  English  settlers  on  their  ar- 
rival in  this  country.  It  has  not,  however, 
kept  up  its  relative  importapce.  Its  Cor- 
poration has  for  some  time  been  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Marquis  of  Head  ford,  whose 
authority  seems  to  have  been  undisputed 
in  every  tiling,  save  procuring  tlie  admis- 
sion of  Roman  Catholics  to  freedom* 
**  There  is  no  Roman  Catholic  a  bur- 
gess.   Thexe  are  two  Roman  Catholics 
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free,  both  of  whom  obtained  their  freedom 
since  1829*  They  were  proposed  by  Lord 
Headfort,  and  although  no  other  person 
supported  by  him  had  ever  encouuiered 
the  slightest  opposition,  those  gentlemen, 
who  were  personally  quite  unexception- 
able, obtained  their  admission  only  by  a 
majority  of  one.  Nothing  short  of  a  per- 
sonal exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patron, 
could  procure  admission  for  a  lloman 
Catholic  into  this  Corporation." 

The  Corporation  of  Kinsale  seems  also 
to  have  exulted  in  a  whig  nobleman,  Lord 
De  Clifford,  and  under  his  administration 
to  have  been  as  exclusive  as  if  it  had  been 
subject  to  the  most  thoroughpaced  tory. 

'*  The  Corporation  at  present  consists  of 
sixty-three  persons,  of  whom  twenty-nine 
are  bui^esses  and  thirty- four  are  freemen. 
Of  the  burgesses  fourteen,  and  of  the  free- 
men sixteen,  are  resident  in  the  town.  Of 
the  whole  sixty-three  there  is  but  one 
Roman  Catholic,  who  was  admitted  in 
October,  IddL  At  that  time  eighty-nine 
persons  were  admitted  to  the  freedom,  of 
whom  fourteen  were  lloman  Catholics  and 
the  rest  Protestants.  It  is  admitted  that 
this  extensive  addition  to  the  Corporation, 
was  intended  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Re- 
form Bill  then  in  progress.  All  the 
Roman  Catholics  admitted  on  that  day 
had  houses  in  the  town  of  sufficient  value 
to  confer  the  household  franchise  ;  of  the 
Protestants,  forty-nine  had  not;  but  the 
Reform  Bill  having  confined  the  right  of 
voting  in  honorary  freemen,  to  such  as  had 
been  admitted  prior  to  March,  1831,  the 
object  was  defeated,  and  in  consequence 
none  of  those  then  admitted  took  the  oaths 
except  one,  who  is  the  single  Roman 
Catholic  member  of  the  Corporation  above 
mentioned.  The  early  constitution  of  this 
borough  was  based  on  popular  principles ; 
but  the  bye  laws  of  1734  and  1749,  de- 
stroyed this  popular  constitution  by  taking 
away  all  rights  of  admission  to  the  free- 
dom, and  vesting  the  power  of  making 
freemen  and  electing  burgesses  in  the 
council,  a  select  body.  The  effect  of  this 
change  was  that  the  Corporation  soon  after 
became  closed  against  all  persons,  but  the 
nominees  of  an  individual;  and  dissatisfac- 
tion and  jealousy  have  been  generated 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  who 
are  excluded  from  it.'' 

Not  the  slightest  effort  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  the  whig  patron,  to  remove 
the  reproach  of  exclusiveness  from  a 
body  for  whose  acts  he  was  responsible,  as 
they  were  controuled  by  him*  Neither  does 


be  appear  to  be  free  from  the  reproach  of 
having  appropriated  the  Corporation 
property  to  his  own  use.  "The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Corporation  property 
was  held  by  the  representatives  of 
Uie  late  Lord  De  Clifford,  under  two  fee- 
farm  grants  of  very  old  dates,  one  in  1668, 
of  140  acres,  at  £(50  a  year,  and  the  other 
in  1675,  of  one  acre,  at  30s.  a  year.  These 
grants  were  made  to  Robert  Southwell,  an 
ancestor  of  Lord  De  Clifford,  and  now  pro- 
duce to  his  representatives  £500  per  an- 
num.'' The  income  derived  from  land,  that 
has  escaped  centuries  of  corporate  pecu- 
lation and  noble  patronage,  amounts  to 
£196  18s.  l|d ;  while  the  produce  of  the 
tolls  varied  in  five  years  from  £416  to 
£256,  so  that  the  elective  commission- 
ers will  have  a  tolerably  good  income  to 
devote  to  local  improvements,  of  which 
no  town  in  Ireland  stands  more  in  need 
than  Kinsale.  The  report  informs  us, 
that  though  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
water  could  be  procured  at  small  expense, 
yet  the  only  public  accommodation  in 
this  respect  is  a  single  pump,  and  great 
inconvenience  is  in  consequence  sustained 
by  the  poor. 

In  Lismore  and  Mallow  the  Corpora- 
tions were  found  to  be  in  abeyance ;  and 
in  Middleton  the  mere  name  of  one  ex- 
isted without  any  property  to  enjoy,  or 
function  to  maintain. 

In  Maryborough,  where  the  chief  officer 
of  the  Corporation  glories  in  the  somewhat 
unusual  (to  our  ears)  title  of  '<  burgomas- 
ter," the  mere  nucleus  of  a  municipality 
was  found  existing. 

«*  The  Corporation  consisted  of  a  burgo- 
master, bailiffs,  burgesses,  and  freemen. 
The  burgomaster  and  two  bailiffs  were  by 
charter  to  be  elected  annually,  by  the  bur- 
gesses and  commonalty  from  amongst 
themselves,  on  Michaelmas  day,  to  serve 
for  one  year.  In  1829,  the  body  had  so 
dwindled  away,  that  three  persons  were 
not  found  to  till  those  offices,  and  no 
election  took  place.  The  inhabitants  in- 
sist that  no  election  having  been  made, 
within  the  time  appointed  by  the  charter 
for  the  purpose,  the  body  ceased  thereby 
legally  to  exist.  The  members  of  the 
Corporation  proceeded  upon  a  different  im- 
pression on  the  29th  of  September,  1830; 
three  of  them,  namely,  one  burgess  and 
two  freemen  met;  and  the  freemen  elected 
the  burgess  (Major  Cassan)  to  be  burgo- 
master, and  he  in  return  named  the  two 
freemen  to  be  bailiffs,  and  they  adminis- 
tered the  oaths  of  office  to  each  other. 
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This  ceremony  has  since  been  annually 
repeated  by  the  same  parties.  There  is 
a  bye  law  on  the  books  of  the  Corporation 
which  is  still  unrepealed,  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Roman  Catholics.** 

The  property  of  the  Corporation,  which 
would  appear  to  have  been  at  one  time 
considerable,  seems  to  have  been  frittered 
away  in  the  usual  series  of  improvident 
leases  and  grants ;  and  the  only  thing  re- 
markable is,  that  one  of  the  persons  to 
whom  a  share  of  the  spoil  devolved,  (Sir 
Henry  Parnell,)  appears  to  have  considered 
himself  bound  to  make  restitution,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  good  intention 
was  ever  carried  into  eflPect.  We  trust 
that  his  official  duties  since  have  not  oblit- 
erated his  good  resolution;  and  that  he  will 
set  a  good  example  to  others,  who  have  de- 
voured the  substance  of  their  clients. 

The  borough  of  Naas,  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Leinster,  possesses 
a  most  royal  pre-eminence  in  corporate 
abuses.  The  Corporation  consbts  of  a 
sovereign,  two  provosts,  burgesses  and 
freemen  without  limit.  **  The  charters 
give  to  the  burgesses  and  commonalty 
the  power,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael, 
of  electing  from  themselves  one  to  be 
sovereign,  and  two  to  be  provosts. 
In  form,  these  officers  are  elected 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  charter, 
although  they  are  in  fact  the  nominees  of 
the  Earl  of  Mavo,  who  is  the  patron  of  the 
borough ;  and  In  latter  years,  there  has 
been  no  instance  of  any  person  being 
elected  sovereign  who  was  not  a  member 
of  his  lordship's  family.  The  circumstance 
of  this  office  being  continually  filled  by 
members  of  one  family  prior  to  1797,  was 
in  that  year  made  the  subject  of  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  sovereign 
and  provosts  are  generally  non-resident. 
By  the  non-residence  of  the  sovereign,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district  are  deprived  of 
the  only  advantage,  which  commonly  re- 
sults to  the  public  from  the  existence  of  a 
close  Corporation  in  a  small  town,  namely 
— the  superintendence  of  a  local  magis- 
trate. Although  the  charters  seem  to 
direct  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
and  their  successors,  should  be  of  the 
Corporation,  they  have  been  longexcluded 
from  it;  and  the  few  persons  who  now  com- 
pose the  body  are  chiefly  members  of  the 
Lord  Mayo's  family.  There  are  at  present 
(September,  1833)  only  eight  burgesses 
and   seven    freemen ;   there  is  no  bur- 

Sess,  and  there  are  but  two  freemen,  resi- 
ent  within  the  borough.^  Six  of  the  eight 


burgesses  and  three  of  the  freemen  were 
stated  to  be  related  to  Lord  Mayo;  and  of 
the  four  freemen  who  are  not  of  his  family, 
two  are  his  tenants,  and  one  his  land  agent 
There  is  no  instance  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
or  Protestant  Dissenter  being  a  member  of 
this  Corporation.  The  strongest  sectarian 
feeling  is  observable  in  the  Corporation, 
which,  in  a  district  where  Roman  Catholics 
are  stated  to  be  numerically  to  all  other 
sects  in  the  proportion  of  30  to  1,  has  pro- 
duced the  natural  consequence  of  general 
odium  towards  the  body." 

"  Prior  to  the  reign  of  James  I,  the  Cor- 
poration was  possessed  of  thirty-five  houses 
and  a  considerable  landed  property,  and 
amongst  others  of  a  denomination  called 
<  Magdalens  ;' — of  a  castle  and  nineteen 
acres  of  land  in  the  town  and  fields  of  Naas, 
— of  the  lands  of  Gingerstown, — and  of 
twenty-three  acres  of  land  in  the  town. 
It  was  stated  that  about  fifly  years  ago, 
the  Corporation  made  a  fee-farm  grant  of 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  these  lands 
to  the  then  lord  Mayo,  at  an  annual  rent 
of  a  few  pounds  a  year.  It  is  plain  that 
this  property  was  formerly  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  it  is  at  present;  and  that  the 
portions  of  it,  which  have  passed  from  the 
Corporation,  have  got  into  the  possession 
of  Lord  Mayo.  As  the  fee-farm  grant 
was  not  produced,  and  as  no  evidence  of 
its  contentscould  be  obtained,  we  are  unable 
to  state  what  portions  of  the  corporate 
property  passed  to  the  Mayo  family  under 
that  grant,  or  what  parts,  if  any,  were 
acquired  by  usurpation.  Great  confusion 
as  to  this  property  has  also  arisen  from 
the  circumstance,  that  in  modern  times 
Lord  Mayo*s  land  agents  and  law  agents 
have  been  always  appointed  agents  to  the 
Corporation,  a  circumstance  which  has  ope- 
rated certainly  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
interests  of  Lord  Mayo.** 

In  the  year  1832,  his  lordship  probably 
thinking  that  his  reign  was  drawing  to  its 
close,  and  anxious  to  "  set  his  house  in 
order,"  determined  to  follow  the  precedent 
set  him  by  the  patrons  of  Cashel,  and  to  ap- 
propriate theremnant  of  thecorporate  pro- 
perty. With  the  assent  of  himself,  his  two 
brothers,  the  Bishop  of  Waterford,  and  the 
Dean  of  Ossory,  his  two  nephews^  his  land 
agent,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, (his  tenant8),_aresolution  was  adop- 
ted by  the  above  named  individuals  as  the 
Corporation  of  Naas,  fbr  conveying  the 
entire  of  the  property  of  the  Corporation, 

!>roducing  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
nhabitantsy  upwards  of  £500  a  jeati  to 
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Lord  Mayo»  in  fee^  at  a  rent  of  £12  per 
annum,  without  any  fine.  Our  readers  who 
maybe  curious  about  the  mode  in  which  this 
dehcate  operation  was  carried  into  effect, 
should  by  all  means  consult  Mr.  Baldwin's 
report  upon  this  borough,  for  the  details 
which  we  have  been  unfortunately  obliged 
to  omit.  They  will  not  be  surprised  to 
find  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  the  folio  wing 
observations : — 

"  The  streets  are  in  a  bad  state  of  re- 
pair— they  are  not  often  cleansed  by  the 
authorities,  who  at  the  same  time  prevent 
the  inhabitants  from  doing  so,  as  one  of 
the  Portreeves  claims  the  sweepings,  which 
are  valuable  as  manure.  To  such  a  length 
has  this  been  carried,  that  persons  have 
been  fined  for  removing  heaps  of  filth, 
which  had  remained  for  days  opposite  their 
own  houses.  Great  poverty  exists  in  the 
district,  which  might  be  materially  alle- 
viated, by  the  application  to  public  purposes 
of  the  property  yet  remaining  to  the  Cor- 
poration ;  and  if  the  management  of  that 
property  were  submitted  to  an  efficient 
public  control,  a  very  considerable  fund 
would  arise  from  it"  These  are  the  inevi- 
table consequences  which  result,  from  leav- 
ing the  controul  of  public  property  with 
noble  lords,  and  right  reverend  prelates,  and 
their  cousins  and  dependants. 

In  Navan,  which  acknowledged  the 
joint  authority  of  Lords  Tara  and  Ludlow, 
the  usual  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics 
prevailed.  "  No  Roman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant Dissenter  has  been  an  admitted 
freeman  of  this  Corporation.  The  Corpora- 
tion are  not  at  present  in  receipt  of  any 
income  whatsoever,  save  about  £5  a  year, 
derived  by  the  portreeve  from  the  public 
crane.  They  formerly  possessed  consider- 
able landed  property  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town.  What  was  originally  the 
extent  of  this  property  it  is  now  almost 
impossible  accurately  to  ascertain.  It  was 
called  the  Commons  of  Navan,  and  was 
stated  to  have  formerly  comprised  about 
twelve  thousand  acres.  These  Commons 
were  from  time  to  time  encroached  upon 
and  enclosed,  by  the  tenants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring landlords ;  and  when  the  tenants' 
leases  expired,thelandlords  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  portions  so  enclosed,  as  well  as 
of  the  land  originally  demised  by  them.  In 
this  way  it  was  stated,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Commons  passed,  severid  years 
ago,  into  the  possession  of  the  adjoining 
landlords,  and  in  particular  to  the  Tara 
and  Ludlow  families.  No  care  was  taken 
to  preserye  this  property.    The  late  por- 


treeve appears  to  have  dealt  witb  Uiis  land 
most  liberally,  towards  persons  in  favour 
with  the  Corporation';  and  to  have  per- 
mitted their  appropriating  portions  of  it  to 
themselves,  so  that  the  entire  part  of  the 
ground  in  the  town,  called  the  Fair  Greens, 
has  been  built  upon  and  enclosed,  and  no 
part  of  the  Commons  now  remains  in  the 
possession  of  the  Corporation ;  nor  is  that 
body  in  receipt  of  any  rent  thereout" 
And  then  we  have  the  usual  consequence 
— "  the  town  is  neither  lighted  nor  watched, 
the  streets  and  the  bridges  are  in  a  very 
neglected  state,  and  there  is  no  fund  to 
repair  them." 

The  borough  of  New  Ross  was  of  too 
much  importance,  in  consequence  of  its 
retaining  the  nominal  right  of  electing  a 
member  of  parliament,  to  escape  the 
<<  patronage"  of  those  anxious  to  traffic 
in  the  lucrative  business  of  manufacturing 
a  mt^-representative  of  the  people,  in  what 
was  termed  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia* 
ment 

"  The  Corporation  consists  of  a  sove- 
reign, free  burgesses,  and  freemen.  The 
burgesses  form  with  the  sovereign  the 
Council  of  the  Corporation,  and  possess 
all  the  corporate  power.  There  are  about 
twenty -six  free  ourgesses  admitted  and 
sworn,  and  seventeen  admitted  but  not 
sworn.  There  are,  it  is  said,  but  seven 
fVeemen,  and  only  two  of  them  s^orn ;  of 
the  twenty-six  free  burgesses  but  eight  are 
resident,  and  all  the  unsworn  free  bur- 
gesses are  non-resident.  They  are  com- 
posed altogether  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Tottenham  and  Leigh  fami- 
lies. Tlie  proposal  of  any  person  for  the 
office  of  burgess,  or  for  the  freedom,  has 
generally  come  from  one  of  the  "  patrons" 
of  the  borough ;  and  no  person  is  proposed 
in  opposition  to  their  wishes.  Charles 
Tottenham,  Esq.,  of  Ballycurry,  and 
Francis  Leigh,  Esq.,  are  now  considered 
the  <  patrons.'  No  Roman  Catholic  has 
been  admitted  a  burgess,  although  it  is 
said,  there  have  been  instances  of  Roman 
Catholics  being  admitted  freemen.  The 
freemen  exercise  no  function,  as  the  ruling 
body  consists  of  the  sovereign  and  bur- 
gesses." 

Although  we  find  that  this  Corporation 
are  entitled  to  estates  which  produce  them 
£181.  9s.  7^.  annualUr,  in  addition  to 
the  tolls,  the  produce  of'^which  varied  from 
£468.  10s.,  in  1813,  to  £128  in  1818,  and 
to  £51  in  1828,  and  which  the  Corpora- 
tion were  obliged  to  give  up  collecting  in 
1830|  lA  consequence  of  the  hostility  of 
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the  inhabitants  of  tlie  town, — ^yet,  we  find 
by  the  report,  **  that  the  town  is  not  now 
lighted,  nor  has  it  been  ever  cleaned  at  the 
expense  of  the  Corporation.  The  state  of 
the  pavement  of  some  of  the  streets  is  ex- 
tremely bad,  owing  it  is  said  to  the  want 
offunds."Tlie  exclusion  of  lloman  Catholics 
seems  to  have  been  carried  farther  by  the 
ruling  body  of  New  Ross,  than  in  roost  other 
places,  and  to  have  extended  even  to  the 
charitable  institutions,  which  are  generally 
neutral  ground,  upon  which  the  most  inve- 
terate sectarian  antipathies  are  laid  aside. 
There  are  several  charitable  institu- 
tions here,  but  none  under  the  control  or 
superintendence  of  the  Corporation  except 
Trinity  Hospital.  It  possesses  a  revenue 
of  rather  more  than  £200  a  year,  which 
seems  to  be  fairly  managed  and  equally 
divided  among  the  inmates,  consisting  of 
fourteen  widows.  However,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  inmates  have  been  se- 
lected exclusively  from  Protestants,  there 
not  being  a  single  instance  of  a  Catholic 
being  admitted.*' 

Of  the  effects  of  improvements  in  the 
art  of  destroying  salmon,  since  the  in- 
creased demand  for  it,  occasioned  by  the 
facilities  of  transport  in  late  years,  wc 
find  the  following  specimen,  which  may 
justly  serve  to  create  a  doubt,  whether  that 
increased  facility  of  export  has  produced 
all  the  prosperity  to  our  country,  that 
some  are  too  prone  to  infer,  from  the  glow- 
ing picture  which  the  official  figures  pre- 
sent to  our  view,  and  which  is  referred  to 
with  so  much  complacency  in  and  out  of 
Parliament. 

"  There  was  formerly  a  profitable  fishery, 
principally  for  salmon,  on  the  Nore  and 
Barrow.  The  fishery  was  perfectly  free 
and  open,  and  the  fishermen  used  it  in 
small  boats,  called  cots;  each  net  employed 
two  cots  and  four  men.  About  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  there  were  between 
700  and  800  men  making  money  by  this 
fishery,  the  profits  of  one  individual  and 
his  three  partners,  amounted  to  £64  in 
one  year;  and  thifi  was  not  supposed  to  be 
the  greatest  sum  which  had  been  made  in 
that  way.  In  the  last  season,  the  same 
man  and  his  three  partners  had  made  only 
about  £16,  and  there  were  not  more  than 
eighty  men  employed  in  it.  The  failure 
of  the  fishery  is  ascribed  to  the  erectiou  of 
Scotch  weirs  lower  down  the  river." 

The  Commissioners  then  cite  an  Act  of 
Parliament,*    expressly    prohibiting    the 

•  10  Car.  I.  c.  14. 


erection  of  such  weirs,  and  rathemalvely 
express  their  surprise  at  the  exteut  tx> 
which  its  provisions  have  been  violated; 
forgetting  that  the  persons  who  erected 
such  nuisances,  were  of  that  class  who,  in 
Ireland,  have  been  permitted  to  assume  & 
power  of  dispensing  with  the  provisions  of 
any  act,  which  they  may  find  inconve- 
nient to  themselves,  while  they  exact  from 
their  inferiors  a  strict  compliance  with  all 
those  which  may  tend  to  their  advantage. 
We  will  venture  to  say,  that  among  the 
loudest  declaimers  against  the  lawlessness 
of  the  Irish,  the  most  sturdy  supporters  of 
the  doctrine,  that  Ireland  can  only  be 
governed  by  the  strong  arm  of  militai'y 
power,  will  be  found  those  who  thus,  in 
violation  of  the  clear  undoubted  law  of  the 
land,  deprived  the  poor  fishermen  of  New 
Ross  of  their  liveliiiood,  by  illegal  en- 
croachments upon  their  rights.  We  know 
that  strong  remonstrances  were  made 
against  the  conduct  of  the  present  govern- 
ment in  refusing  to  protect,  by  a  strong 
military  and  police  force,  the  existence  of 
these  weirs  which  the  legislature  had  ex- 
pressly prohibited,  and  which  the  highest 
tribunal  in  thecountry  had  pronounced  to  be 
illegal,*  from  the  indignation  of  the  fish- 
ermen, whose  families  they  had  so  long 
and  unjustly  deprived  of  their  only  means 
of  support 

Portarlington  was  long  the  property  of 
a  neighbouring  proprietor,  who  derived 
his  title  from  the  influence  which  the  con- 
trol of  the  borough  gave  to  his  family. 

'*  Residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  and  becoming  the  proprietors  of  the 
manorial  land,  the  Dawson  family,  (Lord 
Portarlington*s),  experienced  little  diffi- 
culty iu  acquiring  a  predominant  influ- 
ence in  the  Corporation.  This  influence 
they  successfully  exercised  in  restricting 
admissions  to  freedom,  and  in  supplying 
vacancies  in  the  number  of  burgesses  with 
their  own  adherents,  until  the  control  of 
the  family  was  completely  established ; 
and  by  the  same  means  it  has  been  main- 
tained to  the  present  time."  The  office  of 
sovereign,  as  well  as  every  other  in  the  body, 
is  filled  by  the  "patron,"  the  Earl  of  Portar- 
lington. The  number  of  twelve  burgesses, 
exclusive  of  the  sovereign,  is  constantly 
kept  up.  Of  the  present  twelve  only  two 
are  resident  within  the  limits  of  the 
borough.      The  power  of  admitting  free- 

*  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  the  case  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  v.  Smith.  AL  and 
Nap.  442. 
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«lien  has  been  exercised  without  qualifica- 
tion, and  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
inhabitants.  Of  latter'years  they  have  been 
•very  rare,  and  it  has  been  the  constant 
policy  of  the  Dawson  family  to  restrict  as 
luuoh  as  possible  the  number  of  freemen. 
There  is  at  present  only  one  freeman. 
There  has  been  but  one  Roman  Catholic 
•admitted  to  this  Corporation.  He  is  dead, 
and  there  is  no  Roman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
'tcstant  Dissenter  now  belonging  to  it. 

<*  There  are  no  lands  now  in  the  pos- 
•session  of  the  Corporation," — a  fact  which, 
;as  usual,  is  accounted  for  by  the  succeeding 
portion  of  the  report,  which  gives  us  the 
particulars  of  two  conveyances  executed 
'by  the  Corporation,  one  in  1784,  a  lease 
ibr  700  years  to  a  trustee  for  Lord  Portar- 
Hington  himself,  in  consideration  of  £200. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  a  suit  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  setting  it  aside  ; 
'**  but  the  solicitor  who  filed  the  bill  stated, 
that  he  was  induced  to  stay  further  pro- 
ceedings in  the  suit,  by  a  grant  to  himself 
of  ten  acres  of  the  land  in  controversy. 
The  &tti£  shortly  afterwards  abated,  and  no 
iurther  jiroceedings  have  as  yet  been  taken 
to  impeach  the  conveyance.  Several 
leases  -were  produced  of  portions  of  the 
crovmons,  granted  by  Lord  Portarlington 
to  burgesses  or  freemen,  or  persons  con- 
jiected  vith  them,  for  lives  and  years  at 
jiom'inal.rettts  ;  and  it  was  stated,  that  they 
were  given  t#  purchaac  the  acquiescence  of 
:the  lessees  in  the  conveyance  of  1802.  By 
ithe  alienation  of  tlieir  property,  the  Cop- 
j)oration  deprived  themselves  of  all  power 
'Of  being  useful;  they  reduced  their  income 
I  to  an  inconsiderable  rent,  while  the  pro- 
;perty  granted  expressly  for  the  benefit  of 
:the  borough,  is  producing,  in  other  hands, 
:an  income  of  nearly  £800  a  year.  Many 
^matters  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
''borough,  are  now  needed,  which  these 
riands,  if  retained,  could  furnish  the  means 
» of  supplying.  There  is  no  town  police, 
'no  hospital,  or  fair-green,  the  streets  are 

in  a  neglected  state,  and  the  town  presents 
"altogether  an  impoverished  appearance." 

The  charter  of  Tralce,  granted  by 
/James  I,  like  all  other  charters  conferred 
'by  him,  provides  that  "all  the  inhabi- 
•tants  of  the  said  village,  and  as  many  such 
•  other  men  as  the  provost  and  free  bur- 
'gesses  of  the  said  borough,  shall  admit  into 

the  freedom  of  the  borough  aforesaid,  shall 
^be  of  the  commonalty  of  the  said  borough;'* 
"but  in  practice  there,  as  elsewhere,  thb 
-provision  was  constmed  as  giving  the 
^ower  of  Admitting  freemen  to  the  provost 


and  burgesses,  who  formed  the  ruling 
body  in  the  Corporation,  and  who  met 
with  the  same  fate  which  awaits  all  oligar- 
chies— subjection  to  a  single  master. 

"  The  free  burgesses  are  all  related  or 
connected  together.  Sir  Edward  Denny, 
the  patron  of  the  borough,  recommends 
the  persons  to  be  elected  on  vacancies, 
and  it  is  admitted  that  no  one  would 
be  elected,  who  was  not  in  his  interest,  or 
iriendly  to  him.  The  free  burgesses  are 
all  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  oaths  required  to  be  taken,  before 
the  act  opening  Corporations  to  Roman 
Catholics,  are  still  continued  at  the  head 
of  the  roll,  which  is  subscribed  by  the 
provost  and  burgesses  on  their  election. 
A  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  prevails  among 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  with 
the  close  and  practically  exclusive  cha- 
racter of  the  Corporation.  It  is  in  fact 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  trading  and 
commercial  classes;  and  the  great  bulk  of 
the  community  are  debarred  fVom  all  in- 
terest or  participation  in  its  proceed- 
ings." 

Tuam  presents  the  strange  phenomenon 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  Corporation,  and  of 
a  borough  that  has  emancipated  itself  from 
the  trammels  of  patronage. 

*<  The  Corporation  consists  of  a  sove- 
reign, twelve  free  burgesses,  and  a  com- 
monalty. There  are  not  at  present  any 
freemen  regularly  admitted  as  such,  ex- 
cept one  honorary  freeman — the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey.  The  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  late  years,  have  admitted  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borough  to  act  as  the 
commonalty  on  some  occasions,  in  which 
that  body  has  by  the  charter  a  right  to 
interfere.  At  the  period  of  the  Union, 
the  borough  was  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Hon.  Walter  Yelvcrton  and  John 
Lord  Clanmorris.  The  Corporation  has 
since  become  independent,  and  in  1811 
the  entire  body  of  the  burgesses  was  vo- 
luntarily changed.  From  the  30th  Sep- 
tember in  that  year,  seven  burgesses  hav- 
ing resigned,  their  places  were  filled  by 
persons  elected  by  the  remaining  five  then 
present;  and  the  new  burgesses  being 
sworn,  those  five  immediately  resigned^ 
and  the  number  was  soon  after- 
wards completed  by  new  elections.  Of 
the  present  burgesses  it  was  stated  to  us, 
that  there  are  two  families,  of  each  of 
which  there  are  two  burgesses ;  that  four 
of  the  burgesses  are  nearly  related,  and 
that  there  is  a  family  connection  through- 
OQt  aU.    The  soyereign  and  burgeiNe  arc 
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all,  with  one  exception,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  which  is  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  and  persons  in 
trade.  It  was  sUted  to  us,  that  there  was 
not  any  religious  or  political  prejudice  in 
the  election  of  burgesses,  but  that  within 
the  last  few  years  great  efforts  have  been 
made  by  individual  burgesses,  to  have  their 
own  friends  elected,  in  order  to  have  a  majo- 
rity. The  only  property  of  the  Corporation 
appears  to  consist  of  tolls,  which  are  esti- 
mated as  worth  £300  a  year,  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  well  managed. 

« The  town  is  not  lighted,  flagged,  or 
watched,  and  the  streeto  are  repaired  by 
casual  presentment.  There  is  not  any 
regular  annual  account  kept  by  the  Cor- 
poration or  by  the  sovereign ;  but  the  lat- 
ter appears  to  be  considered  generally 
the  receiver  of  the  revenues.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  proper  system  of  accounting 
and  auditing,  is  very  necessary.  No  par- 
ticular individual  can  be  ipointed  out,  as 
exercising  paramount  influence^  in  the 
Corporation  since  the  change  of  its  mem- 
bers in  Idll ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
sovereign  and  free  burgesses  are  of  anksre 
popular  character,  than  those  of  any  other 
corporate  body  we  have  visited.  The  ad- 
mission of  the  commonalty  to  some  share 
in  the  corporate  proceedings,  and  the  per- 
fect freedom  from  religious  distinction  be- 
tween the  free  burgesses  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  community,  are  strongly 
calculated  to  prevent  the  distinction 
which  too  commonly  prevails  in  other 
places,  between  the  Corporation  so  called 
and  the  inhabitants.  But  the  inhabitants 
of  Tuam  are  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
the  present  constitution  of  the  municipal 
body ;  and  they  naturally  object  to  the 
power  of  self-election  vested  in  the  free 
burgesses,  which  in  practice  le^ds  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  commonalty,  from  all  con- 
troul  over  the  details  of  corporate  busi- 
ness, and  the  application  of  the  corporate 
revenues." 

The  borough  of  Trim,  the  source  of 
the  early  honours  of  the  Wellesley  family, 
appears  to  have  been  neglected  by  them 
when  it  could  be  no  longer  serviceable, 
and  left  to  the  management  of  its  Corpo- 
ration, which,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
liave  improved  since  its  patrons  abandoned 
it  to  its  own  guidance. 

*<  It  consists  of  one  portreeve,  and  of 
bmrgesses  and  freemen  without  restriction. 
The  numbwr  of  existing  freemen  is  fifty- 
five  ;  of  tbeoe  tbirtyndx  are  resident,  and 
900^001  ii«i|-r«|id9Qt«    Tl^OTQ  ftre  9^y^ 


instances  of  boys  under  ten  years  of  age 
having  been  admitted  as  burgesses  and 
freemen.  No  Roman  Catholic  for  upwards 
of  a  century  has  been  free  of  this  Corpo- 
ration. There  are  many  respectable  per- 
sons of  that  persuasion  resident  in  the 
town.  A  strong  sectarian  feeling  still  pre- 
vails in  the  Corporation.  There  is  no 
Protestant  Dissenter  a  freeman.  Prior  to 
the  year  1800,  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
was  the  patron  of  the  borough  ;  since  that 
he  has  abstained  from  interfering,  and  the 
Corporation  is,  and  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  has  been,  essentially  popular  among 
its  own  members.  With  respect,  however, 
to  the  inhabitants  generally,  it  is  perfectly 
close,  and  on  that  account  obnoxious  to 
the  inhabitants." 

"  The  Corporation  are  possessed  of 
considerable  landed  property  near  the 
town,  called  'the  commons'  of  Trim,  which 
by  a  map  made  in  1753  contained  479  acres, 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation. 
Oil  the  3rd  of  May,  1705,  a  bye-law  was 
made  for  the  enclosure  of  the  commons, 
and  the  division  of  them  into  a  number  of 
portions  or  lots,  and  for  the  occupation  of 
the  lots  by  the  burgesses  and  freemen. 
This  bye-law  was  immediately  acted  on» 
and  two  classes  of  lots  made,  the  one  cal- 
led <  burgesses  lots,'  containing  from  10  to 
20  acres ;  and  the  other  named  *  freemen's 
lots,'  containing  from  4  to  10  acres.  There 
are  at  present  fifteen  burgesses'  and  forty- 
seven  freemans'  lots.  Each  lot  is  held  by 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  voted,  in  severalty 
for  his  life.  When  a  lot  becomes  vacant 
by  the  death  of  its  occupant,  it  is  put  to 
the  vote  at  the  next  assembly  of  the  Cor- 
poration, to  decide  who  shall  succeed  to  it, 
and  the  candidate  having  the  majority  of 
votes  obtains  the  lot.  The  only  qualifica- 
tion for  a  lot,  is  to  be  a  resident  member 
of  the  class  to  which  the  lot  belongs ;  but 
the  lot  is  not  forfeited,  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  has  been  voted  becoming  non-re- 
sident. There  is  generally  a  contest  for  a 
vacant  lot ;  and  the  person  without  a  lot, 
of  the  most  interest  in  the  Corporation, 
obtains  it  No  person  can  have  more  than 
one  lot  granted  to  him.  The  annual  value 
of  those  lands  is  considerably  above  £700 
a  year.  The  streets,  bye-ways,  and  sewers, 
are  badly  kept,  and  a  fund  is  much  wanted 
for  the  repair  of  them.  From  the  present 
disposition  of  the  corporate  lands,  an  in- 
considerable benefit  results  to  about  sixty 
individuals :  by^the  application  of  the  pro- 
duce to  pubUc  purposes,  substantial  ad- 
TfKitage^  to^lit  be  ^oabn^  npoa  the 
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entire  district  There  is  a  canal  from 
Drogheda  to  Navan.  It  was  stated  that 
an  act  passed  the  Irish  Parliament  for 
extending  it  to  Trim ;  and  that  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  distance  (seven  miles)  was 
actually  excavated,  but  the  work  was  dis- 
continued. Tbe  inhabitants  allege  that  it 
could  be  completed  for  about  £6000,  and 
it  would  be  of  essential  benefit  to  the 
markets  of  Trim/' 

Thus  the  permanent  interests  of  an  en- 
tire community  are  sacrificed  to  the  paltry 
pittance,  which  these  corporate  squatters 
derive  from  their  <<  agrarian  law."  In 
order  that  a  small  benefit  may  be  derived  by 
them  from  their  exclusive  oligarchical  pri- 
vileges, the  enduring  advantages  which 
would  result  from  the  [application  of  the 
property  to  the  uses  of  the  public,  for 
whom  they  were  trustees,  are  forfeited ;  and 
we  regret  to  say,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
have  so  fenced  round  the  privileges  of 
these  squatters  with  legislative  protection, 
that  at  least  during  the  lives  of  the  present 
possessors,  it  will  be  impossible  to  devote 
the  lands  to  any  useful  puipose. 

The  report  on  the  borough  of  Wexford, 
presents  little  specially  worthy  of  notice. 
It  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special  agree- 
ment hetweea  the  then  guardian  patrons. 
Lord  Lodus  and  Mr.  Neville,  at  the  time 
of  the  Union,  that  each  should  return  the 
member  alternately;  and  the  agreement 
was  acted  on  until  1830,  when  some  dis- 
putes  having  arisen  between  their  repre- 
sentatives, upon  the  occasion  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  W^nun,  a  petition 
was  presented  against  his  return,  and  the 
committee  decided,  that  the  right  of  elec- 
tion rested  in  such  freemen  of  the  town  as 
bad  served  apprenticeships  therein,  or 
were  resident  therein  at  the  time  of  their 
admission  to  their  respective  freedoms* 
This  decision  effectually  deprived  both  the 
eoatending  parties  of  the  subject  of  their 
fltrifo,  by  calling  into  existence  anume- 
totts  and  enlightened  constituency,  who 
have  ever  since  exercised  their  right  of 
choosing  a  representative,  without  trou^ 
bling  either  my  Lord  Ely  or  Mr.  Neville 
upon  the  subject.  The  original  agreement 
is  so  BSLive  in  its  terms,  that  we  cannot  for- 
liear  ins^ting  it. 

«<It  is  agreed  between  Lord  Loftos  and 
Mr.  Neville,  that  a  cardial  union  diall 
mdst  between  them  in  the  borough  of 
Wexford ;  which  is  to  be  continued  to  their 
isaoe  malci  and  in  feilore  theteo^  to  the 
Bominees,  to  whom  eadi  of  them  shall  be- 
tfat^Oi  his  intwMfc  ^  wA  40  teris  one 


member  of  parliament,  mayor,  &c.,  al- 
ternately ;  but  each  mayor  to  act  for  both 
parties,  to  keep  up  their  common  interest. 
The  burgesses  in  like  manner  to  be  chosen 
alternately ;  equal  numbers  of  freemen  to 
be  made,  and  all  expenses  to  be  borne 
equally ;  so  far  as  each  can  effect  to 
make  their  friends  equally  trustees  for  both 
parties :  and  in  case  of  minority  this  agree- 
ment to  be  fulfilled  by  the  guardians. 

The  letters  which  were  addressed  to 
Mr.  Neville,  related  to  the  "  making  new 
freemen,  *' — <<  preventing  the  non-residents 
being  knocked  off," — *^  ordering  in  his 
friends  from  Feathard  to  attend  on  the 
charter  days," — '*  keeping  the  Corporation 
close,*' — and  other  matters  relative  to  the 
management  of  the  corporate  affairs,  and 
the  representation,  which  was  called  the 
''  joint  property."  We  cannot,  therefore, 
be  surprised  at  hearing  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  report,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  corporate  property : 

"  The  Corporation  seems  to  have  been 
at  one  time  rich  in  landed  property  ;  but 
since  the  introduction  [about  1732]  of  leases 
for  999  years,  and  other  long  terms,  this 
has  rapidly  and  materially  decreased  in 
value ;  so  that  since  the  tolls  have  been 
discontinued  or  abandoned,  the  revenue 
of  the  Corporation  is  by  no  means  ade- 
quate for  municipal  purposes.  It  is  in  debt 
to  the  amount  of  £600;  its  property 
to  the  amount  of  £109.  148.  5d.  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  elegit  creditor ;  and  its  silver 
maces  were  seized  and  sold  about  two 
years  ago,  for  a  debt  due  by  then.  The 
streets  are  neither  cleansed  nor  repaired 
by  it,  and  the  town  is  not  lighted.' 

We  regret  that  the  learned  commission- 
ers who  drew  up  this  report,  did  not  favour 
us  by  mentioning  where  in  their  tour  of 
inspection,  they  discovered  any  of  that 
earnestness  to  restore  the  property  to 
the  public,,  the  absence  of  which  they 
seem  to  deplore  so  much  in  Wexford ;  for 
we  must  confess,  our  inability  to  discover 
any  traces  of  it,  in  any  of  the  other  boroughs 
viuied,  either  by  them  or  by  their  col- 
leagues. 

The  borough  of  Wicklow  presents  no 
features  distinguishing  it  from  the  rest. 
We  have  heard  of  but  one  Roman  Catholic 
being  admitted  a  freeman  prior  to  1829; 
but  several  have  been  admitted  since. 
The  landed  property  of  the  Corporation 
contains  between  200  and  800  acres.  It  is 
generally  demised  to  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  the  renU  receifed  ace  boI 
^hefidlTalneoftbelMHL 
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There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  cases  of 
Enniscorthy  and  Fetliard. 

Youghal,  the  last  on  our  list,  had 
continued  for  many  years  to  repose 
under  the  patronage  of  its  neighbours,  the 
Earls  of  Shannon,  until  1822,  when  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  discovering  amid 
his  library  of  title  deeds,  one  of  those 
extensive  grants,  of  which  royalty  was  so 
profuse  in  days  of  yore,  made  to  his  an- 
cestor. Sir  Richard  Boyle,  the  first  Earl 
of  Cork,  of  the  entire  soil  and  bed  of  the 
river  Blackwater,  proceeded  to  eject  the 
Corporation  and  their  tenants  from  the 
buildings,  which  they  had  erected  upon 
ground  reclaimed  from  the  bed  of  the  river; 
little  thinking  that  what  had  been  ren- 
dered valuable  by  their  capital  and  indus- 
try, could  be  taken  from  them  by  means 
or  a  long  dormant  grant,  of  which,  until 
then,  nobody  had  ever  heard.  This  ac- 
quisition of  property  by  his  Grace,  made 
the  burghers  waver  in  their  allegiance  to 
their  former  patron  ;  and  a  little  judicious 
liberality  on  his  part  completed  the  con- 
quest. By  the  grant  of  new  leases  to  the 
former  proprietors  at  easy  rents,  he 
secured  the  transfer  to  himself  of  the  in- 
fluence formerly  exercised  by  the  Earl  of 
Shannon,  who  relinquished  any  further 
contest^and  "from  that  period  until  1834, 
the  names  of  the  persons  about  to  be 
elected  to  the  different  offices  in  the  Cor- 
poration, and  to  be  admitted  as  freemen, 
were  dictated  or  approved  of  by  his 
Grace's  land  agent  and  the  representative 
in  parliament  for  the  borough,  until  the  last 
election.  In  short  all  the  leading  members 
of  the  Corporation  have  since  considered 
themselves  trustees  for  his  Grace,  in  every 
matter  connected  with  it,  save  its  financial 
arrangements,  with  which  he  has  not 
directly  interfered."  The  financial  arrange- 
ments, however,  do  not  seem  to  have  gone 
on  much  tlie  better  for  the  absence  of  his 
Grace's  interference  ;  for  we  find,  that  out 
of  an  income  of  £914.  Ss.  Id.,  which  the 
Corporation  received,  no  less  than  £496. 
2s.  4d.,  go  to  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
of  officers  and  servants,  while  but  £50  are 
annually  devoted  to  the  lighting  of  the 
town.  Neither  does  the  religions  exclu- 
sion seem  to  have  been  less  strict,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Corporation  having  for  a 
patron  so  zealous  a  whi^  as  Uie  Duke  of 
Devonshire. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  weari- 
some  detail  of  the  iniquities  of  the  old 
CorporatiooSy  which,  notwithstanding  the 
exposure  of  their  deformities  ia  the  com- 


missioners* report,  have  braved  the  public 
indignation  hitlierto.  For  their  continu- 
ance up  to  the  present  time,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  nearly  balanced  state  of 
parties  in  England,  and  our  own  depend- 
ence upon  the  inclining  of  that  balance  to 
this  side  or  to  that  Long  condemned  in 
the  public  mind  of  Ireland,  their  existence 
would  not  have  been  of  longer  duration, 
than  the  time  necessary  to  provide  fo^  their 
successors,  had  the  decision  rested  with 
the  Irish  people.  But,  unluckily,  another 
and  a  stronger  power  was  to  concur  in  the 
verdict  and  to  execute  the  sentence;  and 
with  the  same  power  also  rested  the  distri- 
bution of  their  forfeited  privileges.  When 
the  Corporation  Bill  was  first  introduced 
by  the  government,  founded  upon  and 
supported  by  the  report  of  the  commis* 
sioners,  the  case  of  forfeiture  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  the 
crafty  leaders  of  thetory  party,  who  yielded 
to  the  torrent  which  they  could  not  stem. 
But  while  professing  their  concurrence  in 
the  sentence  of  forfeiture,  thus  pronounced 
against  the  former  possessors  of  corporate 
privileges,  they  declared  their  unalterable 
resolution  not  to  permit  those  privileges  to 
be  transferred  to  those  who  had  so  long 
suffered  by  their  abuse,  least  in  the  elation 
of  victory,  they  might  overstep  the  bounds 
of  political  decorum,  and  retaliate  on  their 
oppressors.  This  pretext  served  the  pur« 
pose  of  obstructing  the  measure  for  two 
years ;  and  when  large  majorities  in  the 
Commons  had  testified  their  opinion  of  its 
hollowness,  another  was  invented  to  take  its 
place.  It  was  then  discovered  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  to  tolerate  the  existence  of 
popular  Corporations  in  Ireland.  By  this 
they  hoped  to  enlist  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  the  English  people  in  their  behalf; 
and  they  were  reckless  of  the  more  remote 
consequences  of  a  course  of  policy,  which 
would  produce  th  eman  immediate  triumph. 
In  this  expectation,  however,  they  were 
disappointed;  the  demon  of  fanaticism 
whom  they  sought  to  rouse,  was,  for  this 
once  deaf,  to  their  call ;  and  it  became  ne- 
cessary t  o  abandon  the  second  position  as 
inglorio  usly  as  the  first  They  then  pro- 
fessed a  readiness  to  settle  the  que9tion,and 
to  concede  the  principle  of  popular  coBtnd 
in  the  management  of  municipal  affairs  la 
Ireland.  But  thbtardj^conces8ion,aiade,  like 
all  preceding  concessions,  when  they  could 
not  withhold  it  any  longer^  they  were  de- 
termined to  render  valueless.  Accordingly, 
*<  keeping  the  word  of  promide  to  the  ear 
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while  breaking  it  to  the  sense,"  they  re- 
stricted to  such  a  degree  the  class  of  per- 
sons, upon  whom  the  new  franchise  was  to 
be  conferred,  and  fenced  round  so  many 
of  the  old  abuses  from  any  interference  of 
the  new  Corporations,  that  the  government 
were  forced  to  reject  the  insulting  conces- 
sion. But,  alas,  in  the  interval  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  first  introduction  of  the 
measure,  a  change  had  come  over  the 
temper  of  the  public  mind  in  England. 
The  excitement,  which  was  the  cause  and 
the  consequence  of  the  Reform  Bill  having 
gradually  subsided,  the  old  influences  re- 
sumed their  sway  over  the  English  people. 
This  and  the  other  noble  lord,  and  distin- 
guished commoner,  deserted  from  the  whig 
to  the  tory  camp,  and  carried  with  him 
his  train  of  submissive  serfs.  County  afler 
county  was  consequently  lost  to  the  ad- 
herents to  the  government;  and  the  result 
of  the  general  election  which  followed  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  left  them 
shorn  of  so  much  of  their  parliamentary 
strength,  that  notwithstanding  the  undis- 
guised  preference  and  cordial  support  of 
her  Majesty,  they  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  their  opponents.  How  they  re- 
covered from  their  fall,  through  the  over- 
weening confidence  of  their  opponents,  we 
need  not  remind  our  readers. 

But  their  restoration  to  office  brought  with 
it,  no  increased  meansof  carrying  their  mea- 
sures through  parliament     The  power  of 
the  House  ofLords  was  evidently  not  on  the 
wane,  notwithstanding  the  avowed  incli- 
nations of  the  sovereign ;  and  the  subse- 
quent   elections    rather    tended    to  in- 
crease than  diminish  the  tory  minority  in 
the  lower  house,  already  sufficiently  for- 
midable.    In  fact  government  have  been 
since  maintained  in  office,  more  by  the  im- 
possibility of  the  opposition  forming  an 
administration,  than  by  their  own  intrinsic 
strength.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  be- 
came the  part  of  prudence  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  accepting  such  concessions, 
as  the  necessities  of  the  tory  party  might 
wring  from  them;  and  limited  and  grudg- 
ingly bestowed  as  those  concessions  were, 
we  think  that  a  sound  discretion  was  dis- 
played in  accepting  them.    We  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  they  cannot  fail  to 
produce    considerable    advantages,    both 
positive  and   negative,  both  in  the    evil 
which  they  put  an  end  to,  and  in  the  oppor- 
tunity for  good  which  they  afford.   Of  the 
extent  of  me  one  we  have  endeavoured  to 
give  our  readers  an  idea,  by  the  extracts 
firom  the  report,  famishing  an  epitome 
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of  the  history  of  those  bodies  since 
their  first  foundation ;  and*^  that  history 
is  not  without  its  useful  lessons  for  those 
who  are  to  succeed  them.  Tliere,  as  in  a 
miniature,  do  we  see  depicted  the  fate  of 
many  a  more  distinguished  community  and 
more  extensive  territory,  whose 

**  Self  abasement  paved  the  way 
For  villain  bonds,  and  despot's  sway." 

First  came  the  usurpation,  gradual  or 
sudden,  by  an  oligarchy,  of  the  privileges 
of  the  entire  community;  then  the  moral 
taint,  which  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  usurpation;  thence  the  readiness  to  yield 
to  the  insidious  advances  of  a  powerful 
neighbour,  who  offered  to  them  security  for 
their  ill-gotten  power,  upon  condition  that 
they  would  *<bow  down  and  worship  him." 
Upon  the  loss  of  independence  followed  the 
wish  and  the  capacity  for  its  enjoyment ; 
and  they  became  gradually  more  and  more 
submissive  to  the  yoke,  to  which  they  had 
once  bowed  their  necks,  until  servitude  had 
been  matured  into  a  habit,  and  had  be* 
come  apart  of  their  nature;  and  they  pre- 
ferred securing  as  an  alms  from  their 
patron,  those  offices,  which,  in  a  sounder 
state  of  society,  would  have  been  conferred 
by  their  fellow  citizens  as  the  reward  of 
their  own   exertions. 

But  the  most  important  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  that  history,  is  the  ,  ne- 
cessity of  guarding  against  any  en- 
croachment upon  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  under  any  pretext  however 
specious.  In  those  privileges  alone  are  to 
be  found  the  principles  of  ^'  conservation  ;** 
from  them  ie  to  be  derived  the  impulse 
that  will  overcome  any  obstacles  which 
the  state  may  have  to  encounter ; 
through  them  alone  is  an  access  obtained 
for  the  breath  of  public  opinion,  which  pre- 
serves/the  purity  of  the  moral  atmosphere. 
They  alone  afford  an  opportunity  of 
effecting  those  changes,  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  society  from  stag- 
nation, and  to  guard  it  from  the  injurious 
effects  that  would  otherwise  be  produced 
by  the  "great  innovator" — Time.  But 
turning  from  reflections  on  the  past,  to 
anticipations  of  the  future,  we  need  hardly 
say,  that  we  do  not  entertain  any  fears 
of  the  injurious  consequences  predicted  by 
the  tories.  The  stream  of  popular  power 
flowing  suddenly  into  the  new  channel  that 
is  opened  for  it,  may  be  discoloured  for  a 
day ;  but  when  the  obstacles  which  im- 
pede its  progress  at  first  are  removed,  the 
waters  will  resume  their  original  cleamessy 
and  fertilize  the  soil  through  which  ihej 
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flow.  The  chief  advantage  which  we  an- 
ticipate from  the  measure  which  has  passed, 
is  not  that  it  will  give  )&  triumph  tb  ode 
party  over  another,  but  that  it  will  tend  to 
allay  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit  Besides 
removing  the  old  subject  of  irritation, — in 
itself  no  trifling  advantage, — it  will  create 
objects  of  common  interest  for  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns,  in  which  any  thing 
like  municipal  government  will  exist; 
objects,  about  which  their  agreement  or 
disagreement  will  not  be  regulated  by  the 


old  religious  atid  political  conti^sts.  Tor 
effecting  those  dbjects,  'they  trill  meet 
upon  cotnmbn  ground ;  they  Will  amalga- 
mate more  br  less,  in  spite  of  their  Toriiier 
dissensions ;  they  will  see  developed  the 
good  qualities  of  their  neighbours,  long 
hidden  from  their  view  by'the  mists  of  pre- 
judice; and  the  result  will  be,  that  a  local 
public  opinion  will  grow  up,  divested  of 
sectarian  bitterness,  and,  to  use  the  eloquent 
expression  of  the  late  Chief  Baron  Woulfe 
— "  racy  of  the  soil." 
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Oh  could  I  but  stay, 

On  its  twilight  way, 
The  Zeph3rr  that  breathes  in  these  quiet  bowers ; 

When  at  eve  it  springs 

On  perfumed  wings^l 
Witii  its  sunset  hymn  for  the  folding  flowers. 

II. 

Away  chill  breezoy 

From  the  frozen  seas, 
Of  the  hoary  North,  111  have  naught  from  thee : 

Thy  hoarse  breath 

'Tis  cold  as  death. 
And  thy  touch:  as  icy-*but  come  to  me, 

III. 

Oh  come  with  thy  own 

Fond  trancing  tone, 
Sweet  Sotith  Wind,  come  in  thy  sportive  glee ; 

And  sing  the  song. 

That  all  day  long 
I  loved  to  hear  in  mine  infancy. 

IV. 

Or  the  measure  chime. 

In  the  fresh  spring  time, 
Thon  breathest  for  the  violet  fading  away; 

When  kissing  the  dew 

From  its  petals  blue. 
And  telling  sweet  tales  of  the  summer  gay. 

V. 

Or  the  murmuring  tune 

That  in  leafy  June 
The  young  maid  hears  at  her  lattice  lone ; 

When  the  winds  of  the  night 

Sing  thrbugh  the  moonlight, 
Of  a  helot  that  is  waldng  to  love,  like  lier  o^* 
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Amongst  tbe  rustic  belles  who  on  Sundays 
thronged  the  village  chapel,  none  could  dis- 
pute the  palm  of  beauty  with  the  fair 
Aileen  O'D  wyer.  Her  soft  blue  eyes  spoke 
the  language  of  an  innocent  and  gentle 
heart,  while  the  ringlets  of  flaxen  hair 
which  rested  upon  her  fair  forehead,  or 
played  round  her  rose-tinged  cheek,  gave 
an  expression  of  infantine  sweetness  to  a 
face  rendered  enoinently  beautiful  by  a 
mouth  and  nose  of  perfect  loveliness. 
Such  was  the  gentle  girl  who  for  sixteen 
summers  had  been  the  pride  and  solace  of 
her  mother's  heart.  The  mother  of  Aileen 
was  equally  with  herself  ill-suited  to  bear 
the  coarseness  inseparable  from  humble 
farm  life,  such,  at  least,  as  that  of  the  un- 
educated small  farmer,  or  lower  grade  of 
middle-man,  who,  being  raised  but  one 
degree  above  the  cottier  or  labourer, 
too  often  tries  to  render  the  distinction 
more  evident  by  a  conduct  of  the  most 
overbearing  tyranny,  which  is  not  unusu- 
ally extended  to  the  members  of  his  own 
family,  and  wife  and  children  made  the 
trembling  victims  of  this  domestic  auto- 
crat 

The  facility  which  convent  schools 
afford  for  enabling  even  the  middlemen 
to  bestow  a  good  education  upon  their 
daughters,  has  not  been  productive  of  all 
the  good  results  which  might  be  expected ; 
for  the  girls,  by  being  taken  from  the  farm 
at  an  early  age,  and  placed  in  the  society 
of  well  educated  and  elegant  women,  ac- 
quire tastes  and  habits  too  refined  for  the 
humble  walk  in  life,  in  which  they  are  des- 
tined to  move.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  any 
situation  more  painful  than  must  be  that 
of  a  young  and  gentle  girl,  who,  reared  in 
the  quiet  routine  of  convent  life,  habitu- 
ated to  all  the  conveniencies  and  little 
elegancies  of  superior  rank,  and  accus- 
tomed to  hear  only  the  sweet  soft  tones  of 
woman's  voice,  is  brought  all  at  once  from 
such  a  sphere,  and  placed  the  inmate  of  an 
ill-regulated  farm  house,  associated  with 
uncouth  imd  untaught  beings,  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  whose  near  relation  to  herself, 
makes  her  feel  more  acutel v  their  deficien- 
ciea  in  all  that  she  bas  peeu  taught  to 


value.  It  is  still  worse  when  the  girl 
becomes  a  stranger  in  her  father's  liouse» 
and  an  object  of  ridicule,  perhaps  of  envy  or 
jealousy,  to  the  membersof  her  ownfiunily; 
for  it  too  often  happens,  that  the  home- 
reared  brothers  and  listers,  look  with  no 
favourable  eve  upon  one  whose  superior 
advantages  they  consider  as  having  been 
obtained  by  an  act  of  injustice  to  them- 
selves. Thev  suppose  that  their  labour 
has  more  or  less  been  made  to  contribute 
to  acquiring  for  her  those  very  attainments 
which  now  give  her,  in  appearance  and 
manner,  a  distinction  acknowledged  even 
by  themselves.  Thus  the  poor  girl,  who 
has  once  been  the  petted  object  of  tiie 
fire-side  circle,  returns  to  find  she  has  no 
longer  a  place  in  the  hearts  which  compoae 
it,  and  that  her  lot  has  been  cast  amongst 
those  with  whom  she  can  no  more  have 
fellowship. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  discu8$ioQ»  bjr 
thefate  of  Aileen  O'Dwyer  and  her  moUier* 
The  latter  had  been  educated  in  the  Ursu- 
line  convent  of  Thurles,  and  shortly  after 
her  return  home  had  only  exchanged  the 
uncongenial  scenes  of  her  father's  house 
for  those,  even  more  decidedly  so,  which 
she  encountered  in  that  of  her  husband; 
He  was  not  her  own  choice,  but  one  whom 
she  had  never  seen  till  brought  by  hw 
father  as  the  object  of  his  preference,  saying, 
'<  He  was  a  good  match  for  her ;  had  a 
house  and  land,  and  could  give  her  plenty 
of  milk,  potatoes,  and  butter."  These 
were  his  recommendations  to  her  father's 
good  opinion,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  express 
the  repugnance  she  felt  to  uniting  herself 
with  this  man,  whose  darkly  lowenng  brow 
and  strongly  compressed  lips  gave  fearful 
indications  of  the  life  of  subjection  to  his  ill 
temper,  which  awaited  the  woman  he 
should  call  his  wife.  No — "  'twere  use- 
less,"— so  her  friends  said,  **  for  her  to 
argue  the  matter,  or  go  against  the  old 
man,  as  the  wedding  dinner  had  been 
bought,  the  company  invited,  and  sure  it 
wasn't  for  the  ukes  of  her  to  think  to 
break  it  off.  Sure  'twas  never  the  custom 
to  ask  the  young  girl's  consent  at  all,  to  the 
making  of  a  match.''   The  truth  of  tUi 
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•he  felt  in  all  its  bitterness,  and  became 
the  nfife  of  Philip  Enoula,*  the  head  of 
the  most  turbulent  faction  at  the  fighting 
fair  of  Cappagh  White. 

Years  passed  on,  and  her  entreaties  that 
her  youngest  and  favourite  child,  Aileen, 
should  be  sent  to  the  convent,  had  at 
length  been  complied  with  by  her  hus- 
band, indeed  as  much  from  a  wish  to  **  get 
rid  of  the  woman's"  importunity,  as  also  to 
conciliate  the  parish  priest,  whom  she  had 

Prevailed  on  to  advise  him  on  the  subject, 
'he  first  gleam  of  joy  which  had  lighted 
up  the  countenance  of  the  farmer's  genUe 
"wife  for  many  years,  shone  in  the  bright- 
ening colour  on  her  cheek,  when  she  found 
herself  once  more  within  the  convent  walls, 
and  presented  her  little  timid  girl  to  the 
notice  of  her  former  patronesses,  with 
"whom  the  little  stranger  needed  no  greater 
recommendation  than  being  the  counter- 
part of  what  her  mother  had  been,  when 
first  placed  under  their  care.  It  may  be 
asked,  why  did  the  mother  place  her  child 
in  a  similar  situation  to  that  which  she  had 
found  so  unproductive  of  happiness  to  her- 
self in  after  years?  Why,  but  for  the 
tame  reason  which  induces  the  parent  to 
wish  that  her  child  may  become  a  wife, 
although  experience  may  have  taught  her 
that  an  increase  of  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  this  life  will  be  the  consequence.  It  is, 
I  should  think,  that  all  imagine  some 
untoward  cause  only  had  occurred  to 
mar  their  own  expectations  of  happiness, 
and  the  hope  so  strong  within  the  mother's 
breast,  makes  her  fondly  believe,  that  her 
child  will  enjoy  uninterruptedly  that  course 
of  wedded  happiness  which  circumstances 
liave  denied  to  herself. 

In  the  absence  of  Aileen,  the  farmer's 
firB-side  was  deprived  of  the  chief,  almost 
^nly  blessing  itafforded  his  uncomplaining 
wife,who,  in  the  belief  that  her  darlingchild 
was  deriving  a  benefit  from  the  circum- 
stance which  caused  loneliness  to  herself, 
j)ractically  exercised  those  lessons  of  self- 
denial  inculcated  by  the  system  of  religious 
-and  moral  education  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up.  Great  indeed  was  her  re- 
t^ompense,  when  she  once  more  received 
from  her  venerated  friends  the  object  of  all 
ler  fondest  hopes,  now  no  longer  the  little 
Weeping  child,  clinging  instinctively  to  her 
Withdrawing  figure  when  she  left  her,  but 
the  lovely  blooming  girl,  rushing  with  all 
the  eagerness  of  joyful  aflPection  to  her 
arms.    It  was  a  bright  day  in  her  clouded 

•  Philip  of  tbe  Orchard. 
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life,  as  she  received  the  congratulations  of 
the  kind-hearted  sisterhood,  on  the  worth* 
the  talent,  the  piety  of  her  child,  whom 
being  scarcely  less  dear  to  them  than 
to  her,  they  endowed  with  every  re- 
quisite to  make  an  eminent  saint,  **  could 
she  be  but  persuaded  to  leave  the  ensnar- 
ing wicked  world,  to  those  less  good,  and 
take  up  her  abode  within  their  peaceful 
walls.**  All  this  was  sweet  to  the  mother's 
ear,  was  melody  to  the  mother's  heart: 
but  when  on  her  return  home  she  pre- 
sented her,  with  all  a  mother's  pride,  to 
receive  the  embraces  of  her  father,  the 
first  drop  of  chilling  power  fell  upon  her 
heart  as  he  exclaimed,  holding  the  af- 
frighted girl  at  arm's  length,  <<  What  good 
is  she  ?  What  help  can  such  a  one  give  to 
help  to  pay  the  rent  ?"  Slowly  the  re- 
pulsed and  timid  wife,  led  her  half  fright- 
ened child  to  the  little  room  prepared  for 
her.  With  affectionate  interest  she  pointed 
out  the  many  little  evidences  of  her 
anxiety  for  the  comfort  of  her  darling,^ 
the  sashed  window,  the  boarded  chimney 
piece,  with  the  book-shelf  suspended  by 
ribbons  over  it,  the  little  painted  reading 
table — and,  with  eyes  beaming  with  tender- 
ness, she  said,  ^'All  this,  Aileen,  my  own 
darling,  I  got  done  for  you,  that  you 
should  not,  (as  I  once  did),  feel  the  great 
difference  between  the  place  you  came 
from,  and  your  own  home."  Must  she  not 
then  have  thought,  have  hoped,  that  by 
these  little  cares  for  the  comfort  of  her 
loved  one,  she  was  shielding  her  from  those 
petty  causes  of  vexation  which  she  her- 
self had  once  experienced.  Indeed,  in 
many  respects,  the  life  of  Aileen  O'Dwycr 
at  home,  was  infinitely  happier  than  had 
been  that  of  her  mother,  when  at  the  same 
period  of  life  ;  for  in  that  loved  motherwere 
comprised  all  the  dear  relations  of  female 
life.  She  was  sister,  mother,  friend,  all  in 
all  to  the  child,  whose  every  thought  found 
a  resting  place,  or  a  corresponding  senti- 
ment in  the  bosom  of  that  parent ;  to  whom 
they  were  confided  as  fireely  as  if  no  differ- 
ence of  years  had  left  a  trace  upon  the 
brow  which  hung  in  listening  tenderness 
over  the  smiling,  ofttimes  happy  face  of 
the  more  youthful  speaker. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  bosom  of  the  far- 
mer's wife  there  existed  a  sorrow,  which 
not  all  the  efforts  of  her  favourite  child 
could  eradicate.  To  her,  its  source  was 
still  a  secret ;  for  the  mother  could  not 
bear  to  taint  the  purity  of  the  sweet  girfs 
nature,  by  the  knowledge  that  the  enyioos 
disposition  of  the  elder  sister  had  nunied 
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her  out  as  the  object  of  most  malignant 
hatred.  Buried  deep  within  the  mother*s 
aching  breast,  was  the  conviction,  that 
sooner  or  later,  her  younger  and  darling 
child  would  become  the  victim  of  the 
vengeful  feelings  of  the  elder.  The  an- 
xiety such  an  idea  was  calculated  to  create, 
was  further  increased  by  the  consciousness 
that  her  own  health  was  fast  declining. 
Indeed  a  severe  cold,  caught  in  the  pre- 
vious autumn,  gave  fearful  indications  that 
ere  many  months  should  pass,  the  general 
burial  ground  of  her  family  would  bear 
another  green  mound  to  mark  her  own 
resting  place.  Consumption  was  now  fast 
doing  the  work  of  years ;  but  by  those 
who  should  have  been  most  interested,  her 
danger  was  unheeded .  Her  husband  said, 
''She  had  such  a  cough  she  could  not 
look  about  the  house,  and  should  make  her 
lady-daughter  do  so.*'  Her  eldest  daugh- 
ter marked  her  increasing  illness,  but 
cared  not  for  the  event;  her  sons,  gay- 
hearted  young  men,  and  otherwise  occu- 
pied in  farm  work,  took  no  notice  of 
what  was  passing  within  doors.  But 
where  was  Aileen  ?  She  who  would  freely 
have  laid  down  her  own  young  life  to  pro- 
long that  of  the  mother  whom  she  almost 
adored.  The  poor  innocent  girl  could  not 
bear  to  think  that  loved  being  in  danger ; 
and  when  she  saw  the  hectic  tint,  that 
wasted  cheek  with  a  brighter  glow  than 
ever,  she  would  kiss  the  burning  spot,  and 
claspinff  her  arms  round  the  long  white 
neck  which  bent  to  her  embrace,  exclaim, 
"  They  are  all  wrong,  mamma,  my  own 
mamma  never  was  better ;  sure  she  never 
looked  so  handsome;  and  when  summer 
comes  we  will  go  to  the  dear  happy  Ursu- 
lines  :  wont  we,  mamma  ?  and  then  sister 
Mary  Bernard  has  a  cure  for  every 
complaint  under  the  sun ;  and  if  you 
were  ill,  the  kind  nursing  of  the  good  sis- 
ten  would  soon  restore  you,  for  oh,  they 
are  so  fond  of  you.  Indeed,  indeed,  dar- 
ling mamma,  you  would  be  quite  well 
once  I  could  get  you  to  Thurles.  The 
weather  will  soon  be  fine,  and  what's  to 
prevent  U5»."  But  to  that  sinkiiij?  frame 
the  summer  came  no  more.  The  approach 
of  spring  brought  an  increase  ot*  every 
unfavourable  symptom  to  the  invalid,  who 
soon  required  all  the  tender  care  of  her 
fond  and  gentle  child,  to  soothe  the  rest- 
lessness attendant  on  the  last  stage  of  that 
fearful,  fatol,  and  yet  most  interesting 
complaint,  which  seems  to  deck  the  victim 
it  18  bringing  to  the  tomb,  with  an  increase 
of  beauty,   only  to  make   us  feel  more 


acutely  the  pang  of  seeing  aught  so  lovely 
consigned  to  its  dark  shadows. 

In  these  labours  of  love  to  which  poor 
Aileen  bad  devoted  herself  in  attending  on 
her  mother,  she  was  more  than  assisted, 
she  was  even  comforted  by  the  almost 
daily  visits  of  one  whom  I  have  but  too 
long  neglected  to  bring  before  the  reader. 
Connor  O'Gorman  was  the  second  son  of 
one  of  those  persons  who  in  this  country 
are  called  strong  farmers.  He  had  some 
time  before  seen  Aileen  O'Dwyer  at  the 
village  chapel,  and  accompanied  her  and 
her  mother  (with  whom  he  had  been  pre- 
viously acquainted)  in  their  walk  home- 
ward. He  was  intended  by  his  father  for 
the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  consequently  his  education 
had  been  conducted  on  a  more  liberal  scale 
than  was  usual  even  in  his  rank  of  life,  which, 
however,  was  as  much  raised  above  that 
of  Philip  O'Dwyer,  or,  as  he  was  more 
generally  called,  Philip  Enoula,  as  it  was 
lower  than  the  squire  or  gentleman.  The 
native  and  acquired  elegance  of  Aileen 
were  justly  appreciated  by  her  new  ac- 
quaintance, and  an  offer  to  bring  her  some 
books,  for  which  she  had  expressed  a 
wish,  led  to  a  visit  next  day.  Another 
and  still  another  succeeded,  till  at  length 
the  week  which  passed  without  affording 
as  many  visits  as  days,  seemed  to 
be  a  blank  in  the  calendar  of  each.  But 
where  was  the  mother's  vigilance  ?  Did 
her  prudence  slumber,  did  she  forget  that 
the  difference  of  degree  or  class,  is  as 
strictly  regarded  by  persons  in  O'Gorman's 
rank  of  life,  as  in  that  of  the  more  ele- 
vated. Was  she  unmindful  of  the  sacred- 
ness  in  which  is  held  that  profession  to 
which  he  had  been  destined,  and  could 
she  be  ignorant,  that  in  permitting  two 
young  persons  so  similar  in  tastes  and 
habits,  to  enjoy  the  society  of  each  other, 
there  would  be  danger  to  their  mutual 
peace,  when  the  necessity  of  their  separa- 
tion should  arrive,  in  their  each  taking  a 
different  path  in  the  world?  Alas,  slie 
thought  not  of  these  consequences,  she 
saw  but  the  happiness  it  afforded  two 
beings  so  young  and  guileless,  that  whilst 
listening  to  the  matters  of  general  interest, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  their  conver- 
sation, she  forgot  that  their  hearts  might 
speak  a  different  language,  and  she  would 
have  started  as  if  stung  by  a  scorpion,  had 
any  one  suggested  the  idea  that  love  bad 
found  a  place  in  the  bosom  of  either. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  on,  unmarked 
by  any  particular  event,  during  which  the 
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thousand  little  nameless  instances  of  kind* 
ness,  by  which  her  young  friend,  Connor 
0'Gonnan,had  contributed  to  the  comforts 
of  the  poor  invalid,  were  not  lost  upon 
the  sensitive  heart  of  the  daughter,  who 
imputed  to  gratitude  for  those  favours  the 
sentiment  of  deep  affection,  which  she 
felt  daily  rendering  his  presence  more  ne- 
cessary to  her  happiness.  Who  but 
O'Gorman  could  (or  indeed  would)  assist 
her  in  placing  **  dear  mamma**  in  the  sunny 
window  ?  Often  whenl  acute  sufferings 
had  nearly  subdued  the  resignation  with 
which  they  were  received,  the  patient 
spirit  of  uncomplaining  meekness  was  re- 
called to  the  brow  of  that  loved  parent, 
as  resting  on  the  bosom  of  Aileen,  she 
listened  to  the  deep-toned  voice  of  O'Gor- 
man,  while  he  readtoher  thelives  and  expa- 
tiated on  the  patience  of  the  saints,  (which 
her  conventual  education  had  rendered 
her  favorite  study,)  till  soothed  into  forget- 
fulness  of  her  own  bodily  pangs,  by  the 
contemplation  of  those  objects  of  her  imi- 
tation, she  anticipated  for  herself  a  share 
in  that  blissful  futurity,  which  her  belief 
taught  ^  her  to  think  was  the  reward 
of  their  patient  endurance  of  earthly 
sorrow. 

Spring  had  far  advanced,  and  though 
perfectly  aware  of  her  near  approach  to 
the  bourne  of  the  grave,  Mrs.  CDwyer 
had  refrained  from  any  mention  of  it  to 
the  two  beings,  who  alone  seemed  inte- 
rested in  her  fate ;  for  her  long  continued 
illness,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
expense,  had  wearied  the  patience  of  her 
worldly-minded  husband,  by  whom  the 
complaint^  of  «  having  a  sickly  wife  to 
maintain,"  was  often  brought  forward  to 
excite  the  commiseration  of  his  neigh- 
bours. At  length,  even  Aileen  could  no 
longer  avoid  the  conviction  that  death  was 
about  to  snatch  from  her  clinging  arms, 
the  almost  idolized  parent,  over  whom  she 
had  so  long  and  so  earnestly  watched. 
The  consolations  offered  by  her  revered 
pastor,  the  old  and  valued  confessor  of 
her  mother,  were  scarcely  heeded  in  the 
agonising  momento  which  now  seemed 
rushing  forward,  each  bringing  to  her 
bursting  heart  another  pang  in  witnessing 
those  of  her  dying  mother :  and  now  a  low 
aweet  voice  came  murmuring  from  tliat 
bed  of  death,  desiring  Aileen  to  kneel 
before  the  old  priest,  as  with  renewed 
energy  the  anxious  mother  gave  to  hb 
charge  the  last  link  which  bound  her  spirit 
to  the  world,  and  his  promise  to  watch 
over  the  fate  of  her  darling  child,  seemed 


to  have  removed  from  her  soul  its  last  load 
of  earthly  care. 

The  next  sun  which  rose  was  the  last 
which  beamed  upon  the  living  form  of  the 
poor  sufferer.  All  the  better  feelings  of 
husband  and  children  were  called  forth  by 
the  awful  scene  before  them,  and  her  last 
hours  seemed  cheered  by  those  long  with- 
held (if  ever  before  evinced)  marks  of  af- 
fection and  regret,  which  she  experienced 
from  them.  But  where  was  Connor  O'Gor- 
man  ?  did  he  shun  the  chamber  of  death  ? 
Oh  no  !  to  him  was  stretched  the  hand  of 
the  dying  woman,  as  she  drew  him  to- 
wards her,  to  whisper  her  last  words  of 
gratitude  for  all  his  care,  and  asked  for 
him  the  continued  affection  of  her  family, 
but  the  whispered  words,  <<  comfort  Aileen 
when  I  am  gone,'*  were  graven  on  his 
heart,  and  decided  the  fate  of  his  young 
life. 

The  last  moments  of  the  departing 
spirit  are  too  awful  and  too  painfully  im- 
pressed upon  the  hearts  of  many,  to  re- 
quire description.  The  chamber  of  death 
in  an  Irish  farm-house,  has  little  of  the 
frigid  solemnity  of  the  privileged  one  of 
more  refined  rank,  for  all  is  bustle  and 
confusion,  and  the  poor  degraded  clay, 
void  of  the  immortal  spark  which  gave  it 
value,  seems  then  to  become  more  than 
ever  an  object  whereon  to  exhibit  all  the 
pride  of  pomp  and  finery.  The  prepara- 
tions for  this,  as  it  is  called,  "  laying  out," 
takes  place  shortly  after  the  first  evidence 
of  departed  life.  Amid  the  bustle  which 
took  place  in  the  room  of  her  mother, 
Aileen,  frightened  and  confused,  and 
scarce  knowing  where  she  was,  or  what 
'twas  all  about,  was  hurried  by  her  young 
friend  out  of  the  house,  and  led  or  almost 
carried  by  him  to  the  bank  of  a  sunny 
hedge,  overlooking  the  road,  where  she 
had  been  in  the  habit,  in  happier  times,  of 
taking  her  work  while  he  read  to  her.  The 
exposure  to  the  open  air,  and  freedom  from 
the  noise  within  doors,  soon  recalled  her 
faculties,  and  with  them  the  full  sense  of 
her  irreparable  loss.  Still  these  feelings 
partook  more  of  fright  and  confusion,  for 
she  felt  as  bewildered  in  a  maze  of  thoughts, 
of  which  the  only  connecting  idea  seemed 
to  be,  that  "  mamma  was  gone,  gone  for 
ever  from  her."  Such  were  the  words 
which  sprung  to  her  lips  almost  uucon- 
I  sciously.  The  mother's  dying  iujunctiou 
was  not  lost  upon  O'Gorman.  He  tried 
to  speak  the  words  of  comfort  to  her 
aching  heart,  he  spoke  of  the  happinefls 
of  the    beatified  spirits,  of  r^-uown  in 
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ajtodter  and:  happier  state  of  beings  of 
the  guardianship^  which  is  permitted  to 
departed  spirits  over  those  they  leave  be- 
hind—and after  some  time  succeeded  in 
engaging,  her  attention  to  the  present  state 
of  WIsa  enjoyed  by  her  sainted  parent, 
when   compared  with  the  suffering    she 
had  here  endured*    When  they  returned 
to  the  house  of  death,  what  a  scene  of 
confusion  it  presented — all  were  in  active 
preparation  for  the  walse»  but  the  chamber 
where  lay  the  inanimate  object;  of  all  this 
tunnotl>  was  for  the  time  left  in  compara- 
6ve    qufeeU      The     poor    heart-stricken 
Aiieeii  had  the  last  comfort  of  solitude 
beside  that  bed,  whereon  rested  all  that 
renia»ed  of  the  object  most  dear  to  her 
on  earth,  and  as  she  laid  her  pale  wan 
cheek   upon  the   same   pillow,   she   felt 
aoolhed    by    the  melancholy  foreboding, 
that  ere  long  she  would  occupy  tbe  same 
position,  in  perhaps  the  same  grave^  This 
(if  yon  will  have  it  so)  superstitious  fcel- 
ing,  had  such  an  elect  upon  her  harassed 
sprriu,  that  when  those  employed  to  re- 
move the  body  to  the  outer  room,  e^te^ed 
for  that  purpose,  they  started  with  pity 
on  beholding  the  dead  mother  clasppd  in 
the  embrace  of  the  sleeping  child,  whose 
breathing  alone  gave  indication  tbat  both 
the  pale  ikces  which  rested  on  the  pillow 
were  not  sealed  in  the  same  deep,  quiet 
repose  where  sin  and  sorrow  cease. 

The  early  period  of  life  when  AUeen 
O'Dwyer  had  been    removed    from   the 
scenes  of  country  life,  to  the  seclusion  of 
a  oonvent,  and  her  retired  life  since  her 
return,   had  preduded  her  acquainUnce 
with  many  of  the  habito  of  persons  in  her 
father's  rank  of  life.      On  entering  the 
wake-room  she  was  as  much  surprised,  as 
would  be  many  of  my  readers,  by  the 
scene  it  presented.    The  furniture  having 
been  previously  removed,  the  walls  were 
hung  with  whUe  linen  sheets,  decorated 
with  all  the  flowers  and  evergreens  that 
could  be  procured;   crosses   formed    of 
laurel  leaves,  fastened  on  here  and  there, 
and  in  some  places  not  inelegant  festoons 
hmmg  drooping,    which   were  formed  of 
branches  of  flowers;  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor  was  placed  a  table,  over  whicli  was 
suspended  from  the  roof  a  canopy  of  white 
linen,  with  four  long  folds  of  the  same, 
falling  one  at  each  corner,  to  resemble  the 
backward-drawn  curtains  of  a  bed,  all  tied 
into  drapery,  by  bows  of  black  ribbon, 
bunches  of  flowers  and  evergreens.    On 
the  table  underneath  lay  the  body,  dressed 
IB  •  long  loose  dress  of  brovn  serge,  con- 


fined, round  the  waist  by  a  black  leather 
belt ;  on  the  bosom  rested  a  scapular,  (a 
piece  of  white  satin,    whereon  were  em- 
broidered, the  kneeling  figures  of  her  pa- 
tron saint  and  the  Virgin,)  while  the  head, 
was  cpvered  by  a  clpsely  plaited  lawn  cap. 
At  the  end,  was  a  table,  on  which  were 
placecl  seven  lighted,  candles  in  candle- 
sticks  covered  with  cut  papers,   falling, 
willow  like,  from  the  sockets,   while  on 
either  side,  and  also  by  the  walls,  were 
bng  boards  and  forms  ranged,  so  as  to 
form  seats  for  the  company ;  but  the  place 
of  distinction,  that  for  the  nominal  chief 
mourner,    was  a  chair  beside  the  heac^     ' 
of  the  departed.     This  place,  by  richt, 
belongs  to  the  husband  or  wife,  the  eldest 
son  or   daughter,    according   to  circum- 
stances,  but  on  the  present  occasion  i^ 
was  lefi  as  if  by  tacit  consent,  to  Aileen^ 
the  youngest  pf  the  family.    All  the  pre- 
parations being  completed,  ^  one    of  the 
neighbours  (a   principal  assistant  in  the 
work)  having  led  ber  ^o  the  door,  the  poor 
frighted    girl    was    so    amazed    by    the 
strange  and  awful  scene  before  her,  tha^ 
she  would  have  fallen  to  the  earth  but  for 
the  really  kind-hearted  being,  who  having 
anticipated  a  very  different  acknowledge- 
ment of  her  labeurs,  was  so  shocked  at 
the  effect  it  now  had  upon  our  heroine, 
that  wishing  to  sooth  her  by  every  means 
in  her  power,  she  led  her  forward  and 
placed  her  on  the  chair  of  state.    Here 
the  swollen  eyes  and  disarranged  dress  of 
the  poor  girl,  not  being  deemed  fit  to  be 
seen  by  the  expected  company,  her  re- 
quest that  she  might  be  permitted  to  wear 
her  cloak  was  complied  with :  thus  Aueen, 
shrouded  in  the  large  hood  of  her  dark 
manUe,   was   as   completely   left  to  the 
luxury  of  unseen  sorrow,  beside  the  bier 
of  her  mother,  as  if  in  the  privacy  of  her 
own  chamber.  . 

A  few  days  ejapsed,  and  all  was  restored 
to  order,  and  each  one  had  resumed  their 
usual  habits  in  the  farm-house.    All  was 
as  if  "death  had  not  been  there,*'  all  seemed 
forgotten,  save  in  the  breastof  the  orphaned 
AUeen.     There,  indeed,  the  thorn  festered 
sorely,  for  each  day  brought  some  fresh 
causi  to  mourn  the  loss  she  had  sustained, 
and  soon  her  sorrows  were  increased  by  a 
farewell   visit   from    that  valued   steady 
friend,  her  mother's  old  confessor.      He 
came  to  tell  her  that  his  appointment  to  a 
remote    parish    rendered    ^^^^'^\^'l 
ever  being  permitted  to  see  her  again  on 
elrth?     After    a  Ion?  interv.    v.   during 
which  were  mmgled  advice,  pi  uyers,  and 
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benedictions,  the  good  fatber  took  his  leave 
of  her,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
farmer's  family ;  but  not  before  he  had  en- 
joined the  latter  to  be  kind  and  tender 
hearted  to  the  delicate  child,  who  was  too 
like  her  sainted  mother  to  be  long  for  this 
world,  if  she  met  with  any  harsh  treat- 
ment. Whether  it  was  that  thb  injunc- 
tion pleased  not  the  farmer,  as  implying  a 
suspicion  that  his  conduct  would  be  other- 
vise  than  gentle  to  his  daughter,  or  the 
hint  regarding  his  former  treatment  to  her 
mother,  could  not  be  known,  but  it  was  evi- 
dentthewellmeantinterferenceofthepastor 
had  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  his  in- 
tentions. Philip  Enoula's  brow  lowered 
more  darkly  than  ever,  when  a  few  days 
after  he  desired  her  to  "  pack  up  all  her 
trumpery  and  books  and  nonsense  in  some 
chest  to  be  put  on  the  lofr,  as  he  wanted 
the  room  cleared,  to  put  in  the  oats  to 
scutch  out,  and  it  was  enough  for  her  to 
have  her  bed  lefl  in  the  corner  of  it" 
With  trembling  hands  and  an  aching  heart, 
she  commenced  her  work,  but  when  she 
began  to  remove  the  book-shelf,  placed  in 
its  present  position  by  the  fond  hands  now 
mouldering  in  the  grave,  she  felt  as  if  it  were 
a  sort  of  sacrilege,  and  with  feelings  not  to 
ht  controlled,  she  rushed  from  the  house, 
and  left  to  be  performed  by  other  haods, 
the  work  o£  despoiling  her  little  apart- 
ment of  all  its  decorations  and  comforts. 
This  was  speedily  accomplished  by  those 
of  her  own  family,  who  had  often  beheld, 
with  jealousy,  these  little  evidences  of 
superior  taste  and  habits,  and  to  whom 
any  arrangement  which  brought  her  more 
on  equal  terms  with  themselves,  could  not 
fail  to  be  gratifying. 

When  Aileen  left  the  house,  she  sought 
to  indulge  her  feelings  in  a  lone  spot, 
where  she  could  shed  her  tears  unmarked 
b^  the  ridicule  or  impatience  of  her  family. 
This  her  favourite  resort  was  not  unknown 
to  O'Gorman,  though  he  had  never  met 
her  there  before ;  on  the  present  occasion, 
however,  having  walked  over  to  see  her, 
he  sought  her  in  the  house,  and  then 
seeing  the  alterations  about  to  be  effected, 
he  guessed  how  paiuful  they  must  be  to 
her  already  wretched  spirit,  and  sought  her 
in  her  usual  haunt. 

Aileen  O'Dwyer  needed  not  to  convince 
her  friend  that  the  grief  to  which  she  now 
gave  expression,  was  not  caused  by  thedepri- 
▼ation  of  those  little  articles  of  superior  in- 
dulgences afforded  herby  a  mother's  love.  It 
was  rather  that,  being  literally  turned  from 
that  ropw,  tl^e  scepp  of  nU  those  hours  of  I 


companionship,  of  intellectual  enjo3rment» 
BO  dear  to  both,  and  so  entirely  uoknowo 
or  foreign  to  the  rest  of  the  family — ^bc 
felt  as  if  the  last  tie  which  bound  her  to 
that  loved  being  was  now  broken.     Alas, 
Aileen  was  doomed  to  feel  that  *<  misfor- 
tunes come  not  single  foes,  but  in  batta- 
lions," and  the  present  cause  of  her  tears 
appeared  in  its  true  light  as  a  petty  griev* 
ance,  when  compared  with  what  to  her 
young  heart  was  a  trial  indeed,  a  separa- 
tion, and  perhaps  a   long  one,  from  her 
sympathizing  friend   Connor  O* Gorman. 
Of  this  he   had  come  to  inform  her,  and 
when  the  exclamation,  ^*  Oh,  Connor,  and 
will  you  too  leave  me  ?"  struck  upon  hb 
heart,  he  felt  more  strongly  than  ever  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  this  young 
and  interesting  being  was  placed,  by  the 
mistaken  system  of  raii»iog  by  education 
one  member  of  a  family,  and  that  one  a 
female,  to  a  grade  in  society  superior  to 
the  rest;  even  in  the  house  of  her  father,  and 
surrounded  by  kindred  ties,  he  there  saw 
in  her  isolated  situation,  an  instance  of  its 
injurious  effects.  It  may  justly  be  inferred, 
that  not  now  for  the  first  time  had  O'Gor- 
man made  these  reflections  on  the  unhappy 
position  in  which  was  placed  the  being 
dearest  to  him  on  earth.     No^  the  injunc- 
tion of  her  dying  mother,  and  the  subse- 
quent sufferings  to  which  he  saw  her  ex- 
posed in  the  farm-house,  had  long  since 
awakened  all  his  tenderest  sympathies; 
and  when  the  period  approached  in  which 
he  should  leave  her  to  bear  the  ills  of  life 
alone,  he  felt  that  his  own  happiness  was 
too  vitally  connected  with  her's,  and  that 
one  lot  in  life  should  decide  it  for  both. 
0*Gorman  was  not  without  tliat  ambition 
so  natural  to  his  youth  and  country;  he 
was  emulous  of  literary  and  clerical  dis- 
tinction, and  had  been  unwearied  in  the 
course  of  studies  necessary  to  prepare  him 
for  admission  into  the  Catholic  College  of 
Maynooth.     But  now  the  one  absorbing 
passion    of  his  soul  was  devoteduess  to 
Aileen  O'Dwyer,  for  whom  he  resolved  to 
sacrifice  the  ambitious  views  of  his  family, 
and  all  his  other  brighter  hopes.   His  new 
design  was,  by  fitting  himself  for  the  humble 
situation  of  village  school-master,  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  subsistence  for  her  as 
his  wife.  With  a  manliness  of  spirit  natural 
to  his  character,  he  had  that  morning  in- 
formed his  father  of  the  change  in  his  in- 
tentions, as  regarded  the  taking  orders; 
for  said  he,  •*  I  cannot,  father,  play  the 
hypocrite.     I  will  not  belie  the  spirit  of 
the  Most  High,  by  saying  I  feel  his  impulse 
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to  devote  myself  to  the  priestly  office.  This 
explanation  I  thought  dae  to  you,  dear 
father,  lest  you  should  say  that  in  turning 
all  the  benefits  resulting  from  my  educa- 
tion in  Maynooth  to  a  different  purpose 
than  that  you  intended,  I  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  your  kindness  in  sending  me 
there.  Should  you  still  wish  me  to  con- 
tinue my  studies  at  Maynooth,  I  hope  in 
the  humble  but  not  less  useful  character 
of  teacher,  I  may  ensure  my  own  happi- 
ness, and  reflect  credit  on  you  and  my 
family."  His  father  had  not  listened  pa- 
tiently to  this  long,  and  long  prepared,  ex- 
planation of  his  son's,  nor  without  frequent 
interruptions  of  "  Well,  sir,"  and  *'  what 
then,"  and  all  the  inteijections  which 
generally  result  from  a  conversation  such 
as  this,  where  the  younger  speaker  thinks 
himself  best  judge  of  the  road  which  leads 
to  his  ideal  palace  of  happiness,  heedless 
of  the  cautionary  remarks  of  the  elder  tra- 
veller, who  has  experienced  the  difficulty 
of  attaining  the  glittering  fane,  and  the 
liability  of  mistaking  the  path.  This  in- 
terview like  all  others  had  an  end,  and  like 
many  such,  each  having  resolved  on  taking 
their  own  way,  the  old  man  in  ordering 
his  son  to  prepare  to  set  out  for  the 
college  that  day  week,  and  the  sou  in 
taking  his  walk  to  the  unconscious  cause  of 
debate.  As  he  is  now  soothing  her  pre- 
sent regrets  by  the  explanation  of  all  his 
own  plans  for  their  future  happiness,  I 
shall  leave  them  to  build  their  vary  castles 
of  bliss,  as  I  do  remember  a  consciousness 
that  though  the  conversation  of  lovers,  par- 
ticularly what  is  in  old  novels  called  a  first 
declaration,  may  be  very  interestiug  to 
those  concerned,  but  however  eloquent  or 
sensible,  would  hardly  be  deemed  so  by 
others.  I  shall  therefore  leave,  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  lovers  to  themselves,  and  intro- 
duce more  reasonable  folk  in  this  period  of 
my  story. 

Thomas  O'Gorman  was  that  description 
of  person,  generally  designated  as  **a  man 
universally  liked  and  respected."  He  was 
good  humoured,  hospitable,  and  though 
particularly  upright  and  honest  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  yet  'tis  probable 
the  former  qualities  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished, served  more  to  obtain  for  him 
the  place  he  had  in  the  esteem  of  his 
neighbours,  amongst  whom,  as  I  before 
observed,  he  held  the  intermediate  rank 
between  thefarmer  and  the  gentleman.  This 
is  one,  I  believe,  not  acknowledged  in  Eng- 
land, that  land  of  wealth  and  luxury,  but 
in  our  poorer  though  not  less  beautiful 


country,  the  strong  farmer  or  middle- 
man, is  a  character  still  not  unfrequent, 
particularly  in  those  mountain  districts, 
where  the  vast  extent  of  land  let  on  lease 
by  the  ancestors  of  those,  whose  estates 
they  are,  to  the  farmers  of  their  time,  pro- 
cured for  the  descendants  of  the  latter  an 
interest  a  hundred  times  greater  than  that 
derived  by  the  proprietor.  The  manner  in 
which,  in  the  part  of  the  country  1  speak 
of,  those  lands  were  set,  may  be  curious  to 
some.  No  draftsman  or  surveyor  was  em- 
ployed on  the  occasion,  but  the  whole  hill> 
of  such  and  such  a  name,  was  set  on  lease, 
sometimes  for  ever  at  a  fixed,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  a  lump  rent  Thus  the  landlord 
assigned  to  the  farmer  all  the  wealth  of  his 
hills,  reserving  to  himself  and  his  heirs  the 
poor  prerogative  of  masters  or  owners  of 
the  royalties.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to 
some,  the  objects  of  greatest  dislike,  nay 
hatred,  to  the  lower  order  of  Irish,  are  those 
middle-men.  Though  it  might  natu- 
rally be  supposed  they  would  exult  in  the 
elevation  of  persons  in  their  own  rank  to 
a  station  in  society  little  inferior  to  that  of 
their  acknowledged  masters ;  yet  it  is  en- 
tirely the  reverse,  and  those  persons  are 
generally  distinguished  by  the  soubri- 
quet of  <^  baddough,"  which  term  means 
an  over-bearing,  tyrannical,  or  purse-proud 
ignorant  man.  To  those  persons  the 
cottier  will  never  stoop,  in  an  actual  or 
figurative  sense,  but  will  take  every  oppor- 
tunity which  offers,  to  remind  themof  their 
original  lowliness  of  birth :  woe  betide 
the  poor,  though  rich,**baddough"  in  whose 
remotest  generation  a  ^^fauxpcuT  in  either 
sex  could  be  traced,  for  their  Irish  pride 
would,  to  use  their  own  expression,  be 
pulled  down  on  all  occasions  of  public  as- 
semblage, at  wedding,  wake,  or  burial. 
While  the  Irish  peasant  will  thus  act  on  the 
levelling  system  with  those  who  are  his 
equals  in  birth  though  not  in  station,  he  will 
on  the  contrary  towards  those  in  whom  he 
can  trace  even  a  remote  affinity  to  gentle 
blood,  be  quite  a  different  person.  I 
really  believe  that  in  no  part  of  the  world, 
not  even  in  Scotland,  is  good  birth  so 
highly  valued  as  in  this  country:"  the  good 
drop  in  the  veins"  will  be  traced  and  re- 
spected though  its  possessor  be  in  rags, 
and  the  generous  spirit  of  the  people  will 
appear  in  their  endeavours  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  decayed  gentility,  the  annoy- 
ances a  change  of  circumstances  might 
occasion.  Where  one  fieimily  has  been  the 
acknowle«iged  head  of  a  district  or  neigh- 
bourhood, the  attachment  of  the  peasantry 
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not  only  to  "the  master,**  as  the  represen- 
tative of  such  is  called,  but  to  every  mem- 
ber of  his  family  and  branch  of  their  genea- 
logical tree,  is  as  strongly  felt,  and  perhaps 
more  warmly  expressed,  than  even  by  the 
clansmen  of  the  Scottish  highlands,  though 
the  last  have  the  tie  of  alliance  with  then* 
chief,  to  bind  them  to  his  interest,  and  my 
poor  countrymen  have  only  the  remem- 
brance of  past  favours  received  perhaps  by 
their  ancestors,  and  oflen  little  even  of 
them, — and  the  injunction  to  acknowledge 
their  claims  which  has  been  transmitted 
horn  sire  to  son.  This  in  some  cases,  and 
personal  favours  in  others,  have  conduced 
to  this  bond  of  fidelity ;  but  I  think  its 
wide  spreading  influence  may  be  chiefly 
traced  to  the  habits  of  obedience  to,  and  re- 
spect fur,  as  it  is  called,  "the  family,'*  in 
which  the  successive  generations  are  reared. 
1  am  sorry  to  say  I  believe  this  state  of 
reciprocal  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  is  now  nearly  (if  not  quite) 
extinct  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  ;  in 
these  mountains,  however,  the  remains  of  it 
are  still  in  force,  and  the  interest  in  all  that 
regards  any  member  or  descendant  of  their 
favourite  family,  is  as  warmly  expressed 
as  formerly. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  long  digression 
by  the  introduction  of  my  friend  Thomas 
O'Gorman.  He  indeed,  in  one  respect,  was 
an  exception  to  the  feelings  of  dislike  with 
which  persons  in  his  class  of  life  were  re- 
garded, for,  as  I  before  observed,  neigh- 
bourly habits  had  rendered  him  generally 
liked.  Not  so  his  wife,  for  Mrs.O'Gorman 
possessed  all  the  requisites  to  form  a  do- 
mestic tyrant  and  a  public  pest;  she 
not  only  ruled  with  iron  sway,  in  the 
kitchen  and  farm-yard,  but  her  authority 
was  exercised  with  equal  severity  over 
every  member  of  the  family,  except 
over  him  to  whom  she  had  once  vowed 
obedience,  and  who  now  enjoined  on  her 
the  observance  of  it,  for  Thomas  O'Gorman 
had  been  heard  to  say,  «  By  the  law,  Catty 
raayflogwhomshe  likes,  butmyself."  Indeed 
though  she  bore  the  semblance  of  submis- 
sion to  him,  she  yet  managed  by  finesse  to 
obtain  his  sanction  to  most  of  her  arbitrary" 
conduct,  so  far  as  concerned  the  manage- 
ment of  their  children.  It  was  in  compli- 
ance with  her  wishes,  that  Connor  bad  been 
destined  for  the  church.  The  consequence 
attached  to  the  Romish  priest,  and  the 
distinction  with  which  his  relatives,  parti- 
cularly the  parents  or  sister8,are  invariably 
treated,  were  circumstances  exactly  suited 
to  her  ambition,  and  the  prospect  of  being 


saluted  as  (he  ^thepHestV  mother,**  wkh  as 
much  respect  as  eouKf  be  paid  to  the 
^  mistress '  herself,  was  a  vision  most  gra- 
tifying to  her  pride.  Besides,  her  avartcious 
views  for  her  ftivourtte  son  John,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  furtherance  of  the  plan,  as 
she  knew,  if  Connor  remained  at  home  as 
former,  her  husband  would,  according  to 
the  usual  custom,  divide  the  farm  between 
the  brothers.  On  the  other  hand,  making 
the  younger  son  a  priest,  the  elder 
would  enjoy  the  whole  farm,  and 
thus  possess  the  means  of  living  like 
a  gentleman,  or,  as  she  frequently 
expressed  herself,  *^  to  cope  with  the  best 

fentleman  in  the  land,  barring  the  master.** 
low  great  then  must  have  been  her  in- 
dignation, and  the  scorn  with  which  she 
received  from  her  husband  the  account  of 
her  son*8  pusillanimity  in  choosing  to  be, 
as  she  said,  "  a  beggarly  school-master, 
rather  than  a  fine,  grand,  portly  priest,  who 
could  make  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  all 
belonging  to  him  :  but  (she  exclaimed)  let 
him  alone  till  I  open  a  little  of  my  mind  on 
him,  and,  nabocklish,  if  I  don't  make  him 
laugh  on  the  other  side  of  his  mouth,  Tni 
not  here  alive.**  Acting  on  this  resolve, 
Mrs.  CGorman  received  her  son  on  bis 
return  home,  with  a  torrent  of  abuse, 
conveyed  in  half  English  and  half  Irish, 
the  latter  expressing  more  powerfully  the 
full  extent  of  her  excited  feelings.  As 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  listen  to  a  scolding 
woman,  we  shall  reserve  to  ourselves  a 
better  fate  than  our  poor  friend  Connor's, 
who  was  obliged  to  hear  all  she  had  to  say 
on  the  subject.  Much  to  his  credit,  it 
called  forth  no  rejoinder,  save  that  in  an- 
swer to  her  repeated  observation,  "  that  if 
he  became  a  priest,  he  would  be  like  any 
born  gentleman,"  be  said,  "  Oh,  mother, 
that  is  the  rock  on  which  we  farmers  splits 
and  lose  all  our  respectability,  for  did  we 
or  persons  of  our  class  compare  less  with 
the  real  gentry,  we  would  be  better  liked 
and  regarded  by  our  neighbours.**  It  was 
only  a  few  moments  previous  to  this  ob- 
servation on  the  part  of  his  son,  that 
Thomas  O'Gorraan  had  entered  on  tl» 
scene  of  debate,  in  which  he  took  no  part 
till  his  son  having  ended,  **  hould  there  both 
of  you,  I  say.  What  is  all  this  goshtra  about? 
Nonsense,  for  I  say.  Catty,  the  boy  is  right 
in  what  he  says,  for  *lis  the  ruination  of  us 
farmers  to  be  running  afler  the  gentlemen 
in  our  ways,  instead  of  keeping  to  the  good 
ould  times  our  fathers  had  before  us. 
*T wasn't  by  keeping  hunters  and  wearing 
boots  and  spurs  and  such  things,  that  they 
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made  their  goold  guineas,  but  by  them- 
selves  and  their  wives  working  early  and 
late,  and  living  within  themselves  as  they 
ought  to  do."     "  Why,  Tom,"  interrupted 
his  wife,  *'  is  it  you  I  hear  backing  this 
purty   lad   of  yours  in    his    headstrong 
courses  ?  but  'tis  all  one  of  you,  for  'twould 
be  joining  could  iron  with  hot,  to  try  to 
make  gentlemen  of  you  or  him  either  i  but 
'tisn't  alike  with  my  own  Johnny,  for  'tis 
himself  has  the  spirit,  and    a  heart  as 
big  as  a  hogshead,  God  bless  him,  and 
wouldn't  turn  on  his  poor  mother  this  way, 
for  wishing  to  see  him  a  gentleman,  but*' — 
"  But  I  tell  you,  woman,  you  and  Johnny 
are  only  laughed  at  (replied  Thomas)  for 
copying  afler  the  great  people,  and  didn't 
my   own  two  ears   hear  the   gentlemen 
calling  out  to  him  at  the  hunt,  *keep  out 
of  that,  you    sir,*-  and  even   the  master 
himself  said,  *  Know  your  distance,  young 
man,'  when  the  foolish  puppy  rode  up  to 
join  in  with  him,  and  the  other  gentlemen 
that  wor    talking.     Mavrone,    'tis    long 
before  his  honour  would  say  that  to  me, 
nor  his  father  to  my  father  afore  me ;  but 
because  Mr.  Johnny  had  the  boots  and  the 
whip,  and  the  hunting  horse  you  bought 
for  him  with  that  starve-cat  butter  money, 
he  thought  he  might  go  with  his  betters, 
so  hould  your  tongue,  again  I  say,  Catty, 
about  the  matter."     "  But  I  won't  hould 
my  tongue  for  you  nor  the  likes  of  you,  I 
say,  Tom  Gorman  ;  for  'tis  well  known  the 
woman  that  owns  you  is  too  good  for  you, 
and  always  was,  and" — '*  Monamon  dhoul, 
woman,  but  you  are  enough  to  make  one 
mad,  I  say,  and  who  dare  say  against  me, 
that  you  are  not  a  pip  above  me,  nor  one 
belonging  to  me,  and  if  it  went  to  that  of 
it,  many's  the  one  said  it  was  well  for  your 
mother's  daughter  to  get  a  quiet  man  to 
deal  with  ;  for  'twas  well  known  her  mouth 
could  never  hould  her  tongue :   but  'tis 
your  own  work  as  well  as  Johnny's  that  is 
making  the  neighbours  laugh  at  you,  and 
at  me    for    letting    ye.     Then    nothing 
would  sarve  your  turn  but  a  jaunting  car, 
and  a  fine  silk  hat  with  hartificial  flowers 
upon  it,  like  the  quality  themselves,  when 
'the  mistress,' God  bless  her,  will  go  to 
church  with  the  straw  bonnet  on  her  that 
Connor  Ryan,  the  dog  teacher's  daughter 
made.     Signs    on    it,    was    not    your 
jaunting  car  scraped  and  scratched  and 
puddled,  and  gutther  thrown  all  over  it,  by 
the  boys  of  the  street,  while  you  wor  in  at 
mass,  and  sure  'tis  easily  known  the  reason ; 
for    long    ago    you     had    sense,    and 
would  ride  to  mass  on  your  handsome  pil- 


lion behind  me,  with  your  handsome 
quilted  gown  and  your  fine  blue  cloth 
mantle,  with  the  hood  on  your  head  like  a 
decent  woman.  How  many's  the  one 
would  be  running  to  help  you  off  the  horse 
at  the  chapel  gate,  and  to  wish  you  the 
top  of  the  morning,  or  when  you  grew  el- 
derly, and  used  to  go  in  your  nice  dray, 
with  plenty  of  good  dry  hay,  covered  with 
the  patch-work  quilt,  with  your  servant 
maid  sitting  by  your  side,  and  your  ser- 
vant boy  guiding  the  horse,  weren't  them 
good  times.  Catty?  and  mavron's  chrec, 
'twas  little  fighting  or  wrangling  we  had 
then  with  one  another."  The  recollection 
of  the  past  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of 
softening  down  the  asperities  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  their  son  rejoiced  in 
seeing  symptoms  of  peace  being  restored, 
even  at  the  expense  of  his  departure  for 
Maynooth,  forming  one  of  the  stipulated 
conditions. 

After  so  many  words  of  bitter  import,  in 
the  last  scene,   it  might  be  expected  I 
would  give  those  of  sweetness  in  that  of  the 
parting  one  of  Connor  and  his  betrothed. 
But  no,    Connor   O'Gorman  was  not  a 
cdmmon  lovfet  or  every  day  character ; 
though    but    four-and-twenty,    he    pos- 
sessed all  the  solidity  of  judgment  that  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  ten 
years'  longer  acquaintance  with  the  world. 
In  thus  giving  him  credit  for  prudence  be- 
yond his  years,  I  will  not  deny  that  his 
love  for  Aileen  O'Dwyer  had  a  share  in 
changing   his   plans   of  life ;  for  though 
he  had  not  acted  without  mature  reflection, 
yet  when  he  contrasted  the  lonely  life  of 
the  ofttimes  luxurious  parish  priest,  sur- 
rounded by  grasping  selfish  relatives,  with 
that  of  the  village  school-master  inhabiting 
the  neat    cottage,  over  whiqh    presided 
the  gentle  and  affectionate  wife,  in  the  per- 
son of  Aileen,  and  when  the  emoluments 
of  his  employment,  would  keep  the  demon 
of  poverty  from  his  little  palace  of  com- 
fort; 1  need  not  say  on  which  side  his 
judgment  decided.    To  all  this  was  added 
tlie  generous  wish  to  rescue  from  a  state 
of  wretchedness   the  young  life   of  the 
sweet  girl  he  daily  beheld  sinking,  as  it 
were,  under  the  load  of  cetty  annoyances 
encountered  in  the  farm-house.    His  reso- 
lution was  taken,  and  on  the  calm  steadi- 
ness of  O'Gorman's  character  rested  all 
the  earthly  hopes  for  happiness  of  her 
from  whom  he  was  now  about  to  be  parted. 
Until  the  moment  of  separation  arrived, 
Connor  O'Gorman  had  not  felt,  or  perhaps 
acknowledged  to  himself,  the  boundless 
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inflaence  possessed  over  him  by  a  creature 
apparently  so  M'eak  and  helpless,  as  she  io 
compliance  with  uhose  slightest  wish  he 
would  have  abandoned  even  the  course  his 
own  prudence  would  have  marked  out. 
Fortunately  for  both,  Aileen  was  possessed 
of  good  sense  and  discernment,  which  led 
her  rather  to  conquer,  with  all  the  power 
she  possessed,  her  own  feelings  of  regret, 
that  she  might  not  by  her  sorrows  add  a 
pang  to  those  she  saw  he  suffered.  As 
his  lips  pressed  the  cold  marble  of  that 
brow,  which  now  for  the  first  time  rested 
on  his  bosom,  he  felt  that  language  from 
those  mute,  pale  lips  would  have  been  inade- 
quate to  express  the  agony,  which  had  sent 
the  blood  in  a  rushing  current  back  upon 
her  heart.  Both  were  spared  the  further 
pangs  of  parting,  by  the  loud  voice  of  her 
father  calling  upon  her.     She  had  never 


dared  to  hear  the  summons  repeated,  and 
with  an  energy  imparted  by  the  terror  witli 
which  she  had  ever  heard  her  father's 
voice,  she  sprang  forward,  while  O'Gorman, 
fearing  his  being  seen  there,  might  incur 
for  her  an  added  share  of  her  father's  dis- 
pleasure, quickly  departed  on  the  other 
side,  though  not  without  the  intention  of 
again  seeing  his  betrothed  bride  before  he 
lefl  her  even  for  a  season.  This  intention, 
however,  he  abandoned,  on  reflecting  that 
he  would  by  another  interview  give  fresh 
poignancy  to  the  pangs  of  her  whose  hap- 
piness was  now  his  first  best  wish  in  life. 
The  next  morning's  sunrise  sawO'Gorroao 
leave  the  mountain  home  of  his  boyhood, 
to  enter  upon  the  new  scenes  of  the  great 
world  which  lay  before  him. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


SONNETS. 


TO 


Lady — thou  hast  a  strange,  a  wondrous  power 

To  draw  the  heart's  affections  unto  thee. 

Where  did'st  thou  weave  the  spell,  by  which  the  glee 
Of  Childhood's  morn,  and  Youth's  bright  mid-day  hour ; 
To  that  in  which  eve's  dark'uing  shadows  lour. 

Round  Age's  brow,  (breathing  of  Death's  dark  night) 
Alike  delight  to  linger  near  thy  bower  ; 

Until  thou  art  a  sun  to  them,  to  light. 
And  warm,  and  glad  their  hemisphere  on  earth. 
Then  thoughts  and  feelings  that  had  ne'er  had  birth. 

Are  called  up  by  the  magic  of  thy  wand : 
And  cherish'd  in  the  sunlight  of  thy  smiles, 
Make  it  an  Eden,  like  those  glorious  Isles, 

Where  one  eternal  summer  gilds  the  land. 

II. 
Enchantress  I  I  have  mus'd  the  long  night  through  ; 

When  sleep  sat  heavy  on  the  world's  still  brow ; 

To  know  the  witchery  by  which  you  bow 
Our  willing  spirits  at  your  shrine.  I  knew, 
'Twas  not  the  rich  stores  of  thy  mind  which  drew 

Thy  worshippers  to  thee : — ^"twas  not  the  spell 
Of  Beauty  nor  of  Wit ; — ^for  not  a  few 

Have  these,  without  thy  fascination.     Nor  did  dwell 
Thy  source  of  empire,  in  thy  matchless  grace 
Of  thought  and  speech,  which  even  can  efface 

The  pain  of  thy  reproof,  and  make  us  love 

The  very  faults  thou  seekest  to  remove. 
'Twas  none  of  these, — nor  all,— but  that  benevolence  of  heart, 
Which  strews  its  gentle  favours,  where'er  joy  they  can  impart.       F« 
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Ik  England  a  person  distinguished  by 
any  peculiarity  of  dress,  conversation,  or 
character,  is  styled  an  original — in  Ireland 
an  oddity,  1  know  not  which  may  be  the 
better  name  (or,  to  use  the  village  school- 
master's pet  phrase,  "  which  appellation 
may  be  the  more  consequential,*')  but  of 
the  genuSf  oddity,  or  original,  I  have  in 
my  time  seen  many  and  many  a  specimen. 
Of  these  not  the  least  singular  was  a 
distant  relative  of  my  own,  known  to  his 
intimates  as  "  Cousin  Walter."  Oflen  in 
my  youthful  days  have  his  eccentricities 
been  a  source  of  amusement*  and  quite  as 
oflen  of  vexation  to  me,  yet  in  the  bustle 
of  active  life  he  had  faded  from  my 
memory;  when,  this  day  looking  over 
some  old  letters,  his  name  struck  my  eye, 
and  instantly  awoke  a  long  train  of  slum- 
bering recollections.  Poor  little  Cousin 
Walter !  His  indeed  was  a  stormy  exist- 
ence. The  representative  of  an  ancient 
family,  he  had  also  once  possessed  con- 
siderable property,  of  which  he  had  con- 
trived to  get  rid  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  with  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  positive  enjoyment.  No  one,  I  believe, 
ever  knew  precisely  how  Cousin  Walter 
had  spent  his  fortune — but  gone  it  was ; 
and  when  I  first  saw  him  he  was  a  bachelor 
of  some  fifty  years,  **  lord  of  his  person, 
and  nought  else  beside,^  saving  a  small 
annuity  which  he  could  not  alienate,  and 
which  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  his  sup- 
port, I  shall  not  easily  forget  my  intro- 
duction to  him.  Hastily  summoned  to  the 
tlrawing-room  to  see  my  **  Cousin  Walter," 
I  entered,  expecting  to  see  a  lad  of  my 
t>wn  age  in  bluejacket  and  sugar-loaf  but- 
tons ;  when  great  was  my  disappointment 
to  find  in  my  anticipated  playmate,  an 
Y'lderly  gentleman  of  small  stature  and  sin- 
gularly wrinkled  countenance,  who,  after 
peering  at  me  with  a  pair  of  fiery  black 
eyes  over  the  top  of  his  silver  rimmed 
spectacles,  bestowed  a  salute  a  la  Fran" 
^aise  at  each  side  of  my  face.  This,  to  me 
very  disagreeable   process,  having  been 

fone  through,  the  conversation  which  it 
ad  interrupted  was  resumed,  in  the  course 
of  which  I  had  occasion  to  remark  that  my 
new  relation's  manners  were  not  more 
agreeable  than  his  appearance  was  prepos- 


sessing. He  contradicted  pretty  nearly 
every  sentence  uttered  by  any  one 
else ;  nay,  even  when  he  had  laid  down 
the  law  in  a  most  dictatorial  manner,  did 
not  seem  vory  well  pleased  that  any  one 
should  presume  to  agree  with  him,  I 
wondered  in  my  secret  soul  at  the  patience 
with  which  my  parents  bore  his  imperti- 
nence— I  knew  not  then,  that  his  misfor- 
tunes had  made  them  consider  him  a  pri- 
vileged person.  Indeed  his  pugnacious 
disposition  was  perhaps  the  very  greatest 
of  l)is  misfortunes.  This  fatal  love  of  con- 
tradiction, added  to  an  equal  aptitude  at 
taking  offence,  had,  in  spite  of  a  naturally 
good  disposition  and  many  noble  qualities, 
involved  him  in  continual  strife,  and  finally 
placed  him  at  irreconcileable  feud  with 
most  of  the  members  of  his  own  immediate 
family.  It  happened  that  the  personal  re-* 
semblance  between  him  and  these  obnox- 
ious individuals  was  remarkably  strong, 
and  this  likeness,  of  which  he  could  never 
bear  to  be  told,  was  the  cause  of  a  very 
ludicrous  occurrence  on  the  evening  of  hit 

visit  to  M .    On  the  arrival  of  another 

dinner  guest.  Cousin  Walter  was  intro- 
duced by  his  family  name  of  D ,  on 

hearing  which  the  new  comer  started,  and 
grasping   him  by   the  hand,  exclaimed, 

"  Henry  D my  dear  fellow,  how  do 

you  do  ?"  Hastily  jerking  away  hin  hand 
with  an  exclamation  of  wrath,  <<  Cousin 
Walter"  led  it  to  his  hostess  to  explain  to 

Mr.  P that  he  was  speaking  to  an 

elder  brother  of  Mr,  Henry  D *«  I 

beg  your  pardon,  sir"  said  P ,  "  but 

you  are  so  exceedingly  like  my  old  school- 
fellow. Pray  how  is  my  old  friend,  your 
brother  Henry  ?*' 

<<  1  don't  know  how  he  is,  and  what  is 
more,    I    don't    care,"    growled    Cousin 

Walter.  P stared  a  little  on  receiving 

this  surly  answer,  however,  I  suppose  he 
set  down  Cousin  Walter  as  an  oddity;  at 
any  rate  he  thus  continued  the  conversa- 
tion— 

"Are you  long  returned  from  the  Pe- 
ninsula, sir?" 

**  1  never  was  in  the  Peninsula  in  my 
life,"  replied  Walter. 

"0, 1  thought  your  regiment  had  serred 
there,** 
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<<My  regiment!  What  the  devil  do 
you  mean,  sir  ?**  said  the  little  man,  be- 
ginning to  bristle  up. 

"  Am  I  not  speaking  to  Captain  D— 

of  the  — th,"  said  poor  P ^  who  seemed 

doomed  to  everlasting  blunders. 

"  No,  sir  l"  vociferated  Cousin  Walter, 
^'you  are  not  speaking  to  Captain  D— — i 
nor  to  any  such  jackass — ^you're  speak- 
ing to  plain  Walter  D ,  sir  !** 

Apologies  for  the  mistake  were  accepted 
ungraciously  enough,  but  the  entrance  of 
more  guests  being  followed  by  a  summons 
to  dinner,  Cousin  Walter  seemed  to  recover 
his  temper.  However,  he  did  not  let  the 
evening  pass  over  without  giving  P  a 
Eoland  for  his  Oliver.  Whilst  the  gentle- 
men were  taking  coffee  afler  dinner,  some 
one  chanced    to  mention  an  Alderman 

P ,  a  well  known  character  of  the  da^r, 

on  which  Walter,  first  declaring  the  '&aid 
Alderman  to  be  ^'  hzdeously  ugly^  turned 
to  his  unlucky  namesake,  and  said,  with  a 
sneer,  **he  is  a  relation  of  your*s  I  am 
sure,  sir,  from  ^e  strong  likeness  between 
you !" 

After  that  day  I  often  saw  Cousin  Wal- 
ter. During  the  enauing  winter  and  spring 
he  was  a  constant  guest  at  my  father^s, 
and  was,  after  his  fashion,  very  kind  and 
good-natured  to  me.  He  had  seen  many 
remarkable  places  and  persons,  and  was 
always  wilhng  to  gratify  my  childish 
curiosity  with  an  account  of  them.  By 
xlegrees  too  I  began  to  understand  his 
character,  and  to  derive  considerable 
amusement  from  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments, into  which  his  innate  love  of  con- 
tradiction continually  led  him.  As  he 
almost  invariably  espoused  the  wrong  side 
of  the  question,  soke  made  up  for  the  want 
of  sdid  reaaoning  by  very  ingenious  and 
amusing  sophistry.  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion being  Uie  all  engrossing  topic  of  the 
day  in  Ireland,  was  accordingly  to  him 
an  idle  vision,  whilst  Parliamentary  Re- 
form was  the  sole  panacea  for  aU  our  evils 
as  well  as  those  of  England.  In  one  way 
I  found  him  troublesome — ^he  was  extremely 
inquisitive,  and  never  could  bear  to  see 
two  persons  conversing  together,  particu- 
larly if  it  was  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  with- 
out trying  to  find  out  the  sub^Ject  of  their 
conversation.  <<What  is  it? — what  do 
you  say  ?«-^whatareyou  talking  of?*' were 
words  continually  in  Cousin  Water's 
mouth,  and  as  from  the  respect  his  years 
demanded,  I  dared  not  refuse  to  answer 
his  questions,  it  is  no  wonder  I  should 
often  have  wished  him  at  Jericho ! 


For  the  next  few  years  Cousin  Walter 
resided  in  London,  and,  I  believe,  eked 
out  his  scanty  means  of  subsistence  by 
writing  for  the  newspapers.  He  occa- 
sionally visited  Ireland  and  my  father*s 
house,  and  generally  had  some  new  hobby 
which  he  rode  right  athwart  the  prejudices 
and  opinions  of  his  friends.  I  remember 
on  one  of  his  latest  visits  that  Mr.  Owen 
was  his  "  Magnus  Apollo,"  and  that  he 
held  forth  by  the  hour  in  praise  of  the 
system  of  that  extraordinary  enthusiast, 
the  chief  merit  of  which,  in  hif  eyes,  lay  in 
its  total  dissimilarity  with  every  thing  else, 
and  in  the  opposition  which  it  was  sure  to 
provoke  from  all  rational  and  right  think- 
ing men. 

Having  for  some  time  lost  sight  of 
<*  Cousin  Walter,"  it  was  with  feelings  aldn 
to  pleasure  that  on  my  first  visit  to  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1831, 1  found  him  almost 
domesticated  in  my  father's  &mily,  then 
resident  in  that  mighty  metropolis.  Time 
had  not  "tr^^^cThim certainly— scarcely 
a  wrinkle  was  added  to  the  many  which 
had  puckered  his  visage  on  the  memorable 
day  of  our  first  meeting — neither  had  it 
quenched  the  fire  of  the  little  black  eyes 
which  still  gleamed  forth  above  his  apec- 
iaclefl,  still  less  had  it  worked  a  change  in 
his  nuMks  of  thinking  and  speaking.  He 
was  as  pugnacious,  as  fond  of  contradic- 
tion, as  little  inclined  to  follow  the  course 
of  public  opinion  as  ever.  Of  this  I  had 
soon  a  specimen,  for  on  venturing  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  then  palmy  state  of 
his  once  favourite  questiooy  Reform  in 
Parliament,  he  answered  me  with  angry 
contempt  that  <<  reform  was  all  a  humbug," 
and  that "  the  sole  remedy  for  all  the  evils 
of  the  country  lay  in  the  adoption  of  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  I '  Notwith- 
standing this  rebuff  <*  Cousin  Walter**  and  I 
fot  on  exceedingly  well  together  (so  soon  as 
had  given  up  the  romantic  hope  of  beipg 
allowed  to  agree  with  him,)  and  I  found 
him  of  much  use  in  the  course  of  sight- 
seeing  upon  which  I  now  entered.  From 
his  long  residence  in  London  he  knew  it 
thoroughly,  and  was  very  ready  to  give 
me  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge.  To  be 
sure,  I  was  obliged  to  submit  implicitly  to 
his  direction,  without  even  expressiog  a 
wish  of  my  own,  otherwise  I  should  have 
run  the  risk  of  being  taken  to  Wapping 
when  I  asked  to  visit  Whitehall,  or  of 
finding  myself  in  the  centre  of  Hyde  Park 
when  I  had  set  my  heart  on  a  long  mcMm- 
ing  at  the  British  Museum!  Many  per- 
aons  might  hay€  otyectMl  to  beictg^Meii  M 
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places  of  public  resort  with  so  very  odd 
lookiog  a  being  as  poor  Cousin  Walter, 
particularly  as  his  outward  roan,  (never 
very  carefully  attended  to,)  had  of  late 
reached  the  extreme  point  of  shabbiness,  . 
but  to  this,  strong  in  my  own  insignifi- 
cance, 1  was  quite  indifferent  I  was  not, 
however,  so  philosophical  on  other  occa- 
sions. I  confess  it  annoyed  me  when  men 
of  high  literary  or  political  character 
honoured  my  father  with  a  morning  visit, 
(as  not  unfrequently  happened,)  to  ^ee 
the  pertinacity  with  which  Cousin  Walter 
would  force  himself  upon  their  notice,  mo« 
nopolizing  their  conversation,  and  display- 
ing to  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage 
his  ungainly  figure  and  suit  of  rusty  black. 
On  the  very  last  day  of  my  stay  in  Lon- 
don, my  father  entered  the  dr|iwing-room, 
followed  by  a  tall  and  handsome  man, 
whom  he  presented  to  roe  as  the  celebrated 
T.Caropbell,  whose  noble  <<  Hohenlinden" 
and  ^*  Exile  of  Erin,"  had  first  awoke  the 
love  of  song  in  our  childish  minds.  Nothing 
could  have  more  delighted  us,  and  no  one 
could  be  more  agreeable  than  the  great 
poet  made  hims^f  during  the  half  hour  of 
jiis  visit — talking  with  livelin^s  and  grace 
on  all  the  most  interesting  topics  of  the 
day-— on  the  great  struggle  then  making 
by  unhappy  Poland  for  her  liberty — and 
by  a  natural  transition,  on  the  bloodless 
triumph  which  Ireland  had,  scarce  two 
years  before,  achieved  fbr  herself  in  the 
passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill. 
"1  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  orange  party  is  now  gone," 
(he  reckoned  without  his  host  as  the  event 
has  since  proved,]  I  freighted  a  boat  from 
Heligoland  with  them,"  and  then,  percei- 
ving us  to  look  pifzzled,  and  pressed  by 
'Cousin  Walter,  (who  had  long  since  left 
the  cosy  nook  in  which  he  had  been  read- 
ing the  papers  of  the  day,  to  mar  the  plea- 
sant conversation  with  his  abruptremarks,) 
with  a  volley  of  questions,  the  poet  ex- 
plained that  he  alluded  to  a  ballad  of  his 
founded  on  a  popular  superstition  respect- 
ing Heligoland,  and  which  was  published 
in  a  volume  of  his  poems  that  had  recently 
appeared,  but  which  none  of  us  had  yet 
seen.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Campbell  took 
hb  leave,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  sepa- 


rated to  their  various  avocations.  I  had 
accompanied  my  sister  in  a  round  of  fare- 
well visits,  on  returning  from  which  we 
found,  upon  the  drawing-room  table,  a 
small  paper  parcel  on  which  was  written, 

"  T.  Campbelts  Poems,  for  Miss ." 

To  break  the  seal,  take  out  the  volume, 
and  eagerly  turn  to  the  ballad  of  Heligo- 
land, was  the  work  of  a  moment.  I  must, 
however,  honestly  confess,  that  disposed 
as  we  were  to  admire,  it  sadly  disappointed 
our  expectations.  We  now  enquired  Iiow 
the  book  came  there,  but  could  obtain  no 
information — nobody  knew  anything  about 
it — it  must  have  been  handed  in  to  one  of 
the  servants  then  absent  on  a  message. 
On  one  point  we  were  perfectly  agreed— 
that  it  was  a  "  galanterie"  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  a  delicate  attention  for  which 
my  sister  could  not  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful, whilst  I,  determined  to  have  some 
share  in  his  favours,  pounced  upon  the 
envelope  with  the  great  roan^s  autograph. 
With  every  disposition  to  be  generous,  my 
sister  (the  interests  of  her  Mum  full  in 
view)  could  not  help  a  gentle  remonstrance 
against  this  appropriation  of  mine,  and 
whilst  we  were  keeping  up  a  laughing  dis- 
pute on  the  subject,  the  door  opened,  and 
Cousin  Walter  entered  the  room  with  his 
usual  jerking  gait,  and  an  air  of  import- 
ance even  greater  than  usual,  rubbing  his 
hands  together  as  he  approached  the  table 

where  we  sat,  ♦'  Well  Miss ,"  said  he, 

"  I  hope  the  poems  please  you."  As  he 
spoke,  the  fatal  truth  flashed  full  upon  us 
— the  book,  so  prized  as  the  offering  of 
Campbell,  was  in  truth  the  gift  of  Cousin 
Walter-^ii  was  for  Cousin  Tralter^s  Auto- 
graph  that  we  had  been  so  earnestly  con- 
tending !  It  was  too  ridiculous — our  mor- 
tification was  changed  to  mirth,  and  we 
gave  vent  to  our  feelings  in  a  burst  of 
laughter,  in  which  so  soon  as  he  under- 
stood its  cause.  Cousin  Walter,  tickled  at 
at  the  quid  pro  quo,  very  heartily  joined  I  I 
never  saw  him  more — ^hedied  in  the  ensuing 
winter — his  last  moments  soothed  by  the 
judicious  kindness  of  one  who  was  ever 
kbd. 

Peace  be  to  the  ashes  of  poor  Cousin 
Walter.  E* 
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Thb  professed  objects  of  punishment  in 
our  law  are  the  amendment  of  the  offender, 
and  the  producing  by  his  example  a 
dread  in  others  of  provoking  penalty  by 
the  commission  of  crime.  If  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  be  such  as  to  preclude  the 
attainment  of  these  results — if  ferocious 
and  cruel,  they  are  yet  not  efficacious— if 
the  pool  into  which  the  victim  of  a  moral 
distemper  is  cast  be  troubled  by  a  demon's 
hand — and  instead  of  healing  his  infirmity, 
tends  only  to  aggravate  its  loathsomeness, 
it  is  surely  time  for  men  to  whom  theory 
refers  the  making  of  the  laws,  to  awake 
from  their  long  sleep,  and  to  see  and  to 
repudiate  the  monstrous  things  that  are 
done  in  their  name. 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  laws  has  made  us  un- 
fortunately familiar  with  the  pronouncing 
of  the  judgment  by  which  our  fellow  citizens 
are  torn  from  the  embraces  of  their  friends 
and  banished,  professedly  for  terms  com- 
mensurate with  their  offences,  to  a  distant 
land.  We  have  not  unfrequently  seen 
men  whose  muscular  frames  would  not  have 
exhibited  a  convulsive  heave  under  the 
sentence  that  consigned  them  to  a  violent 
and  ignominious  death,  sink  under  that 
which  sent  them  in  groups  from  the  dock 
under  an  armed  escort,  directed  to  prevent 
the  last  leave-taking,  the  interchange  of 
the  parting  blessing,  with  those  for  whom, 
undiminished  amid  violent  excesses,  their 
hearts*  soflness  had  been  stored.  It  was  a 
sight  that  none,  even  the  hardest,  could 
behold  without  commiseration ;  but  we 
take  blame  to  ourselves  when  we  remember 
that  we  looked  upon  the  fate  of  those 
wretched  men,  as 

<^  Those  that  had  but  tears  to  give, 
And  wept  those  tears  alone.*' 

Fortunately,  however,  the  eye  of  a  more 
active  humanity  has  followed  the  exiles 
across  the  deep,  and  penetrated  the  <*  vast 
Lazar-house  of  many  woes,**  to  which  they 
were  consigned  under  the  operation  of  a 
system  curiously  designed  to  combine  the 
ends  of  cupidity  and  correction. 

We  have  little  predilection  for  leader- 
ship, but  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  grateful  re- 
spect that  we  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir 
William  Molesworthy  who  has  torn  away 


the  veil,  and  uncovered  to  oor  view  the  ap« 
palling  secrets  of  the  den  of  horrors  ;  and 
shown  us  many  thousands  of  our  fellow 
citizens  subjected  to  the  capricious  ferocity 
of  keepers  that,  instead  of  labouring  tore- 
claim  an  erring  brother — to  restore  him  to 
the  virtue  from  which  he  had  lapsed,  and 
to  purge  away  the  stain  from  an  immortal 
soul — 

<*  Goad  on  the  o*erlaboured  mind, 
And  dim  the  little  light  that's  left  behind 
With  needless  torture,  as  their  tyrant  will 
Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill.'* 

For  his  ample  and  able  exposition  of  the 
degradation  and  misery  inflicted  upon 
human  beings,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that 
law  whose  protection  they  have  not  for- 
feited by  offence,  we  thank  him  in  the  name 
of  our  country  and  our  kind. 

The  speech  of  Sir  W.  Molesworth  on  the 
subject  of  transportation,  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  5th  of  May,  1840, 
is  before  us ;  but  before  we  proceed  to  make 
any  quotations  from  its  most  important  con- 
tents, it  may  be  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
our  readers  to  say  a  word,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, as  to  the  subject  to  which  they 
relate.  Sir  W.  Blackstone  lays  it  down 
*'that  many  of  the  undue  severities  of  our 
criminal  law  have  arisen  from  too  scrupu- 
lous an  adherence  to  some  rules  of  the 
common  law,  when  the  reasons  have  ceased 
upon  which  those  laws  were  founded."  But 
whatever  sins  may  lie  ^t  its  door — for  this 
violation  of  every  rule  of  common  sense 
and  common  justice,  it  has  not  to  answer. 
The  punishment  of  transportation  was  un- 
known to  the  common  law.  By  tlie  au- 
thority of  that  collection  of  customs,  which 
records publicsentiment  from  "time whereof 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary,"  every  British  subject  claimed 
the  right  of  abiding  in  his  own  country  wi 
long  as  he  pleased;  and  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  which  the  Commentator  entitles,  *Ubat 
second  Magna  Carta,  and  stable  bulwark 
of  our  liberties,"  guaranteed  to  every  man 
exemption  from  imprisonment  beyond  the 
sea,  (where  they  cannot  have  the  full 
benefit  and  protection  of  the  common  law,) 
by  enacting  heavy  penalties  against  him 
who  should  offend  in  this  behalf,  and  also 
by  giving  to  the  person  aggrieved  a  right  of 
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action  against  the  party  committing,  his 
aiders,  advisers,  and  abettors,  with  treble 
costs  and  damages,  which  no  jury  shall  as- 
aess  at  less  than  £500. 
^  Soch  isthespirit  of  the  Common  Law,  for- 
tified by  special  enactment  Such  was  the 
state  of  those  remote  days  whose  writers 
showed  how  well  they  estimated  the  sus- 
taining bond  that  unites  a  man  to  his 
fatherland,  in  that  maxim  by  which  they  set 
out  the  duty  of  natural  allegiance— <*iV«nio 
POTEST  KXUERB  Pa^riaiw,**  Nobody,  they 
write,  can — ^what? — ^renounce  his  country? 
— abandon? — repudiate? — or  disclaim  it? 
Oh  no!  strong  as  these  terms  would  be, 
they  do  not  come  up  to  the  force  of  the 
original,  which  includes  at  once  the  obliga- 
tions and  tlie  advantages  of  citizenship,  re- 
presenting the  patriot  bond  as  a  defensive 
armour,  compensating  the  wearer  by  its 
protection  for  its  weight,  and  justifying  the 
maxim,  that  <<none  shall^^r^  Atifwe(^of  his 
country." 

Different  periods  are  assigned  by  writers, 
for  the  introduction  of  transportation  as  a 
punishment.  Some  refer  the  disgrace  of 
its  adoption,  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
a  statute  enacted  (39  Eliz.,  c  4,)<<That 
9uch  rogues  as  were  dangerous  to  the  in- 
ferior people  should  be  banished  the  realm." 
How  could  such  a  law  be  duly  adminis- 
tered, "  if  laws  were  made  for  every  de* 
gree  T 

Others  refer  to  a  statute  of  Charles  II. 
containing  the  first  mention  of  transporta- 
tion to  America,  as  an  alternative  penalty 
for  the  moss  troopers  of  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland,  whom  the  judges  did  not 
care  to  hang.  While  others  again  cast  the 
stigma  upon  the  year  1718,  when  the  4 
G.  I.,  c.  1 1,  afterwards  enlarged  by  6  G.  I., 
c.  23,  gave  the  bench  a  discretion  to  order 
felons  who  were  entitled  to  benefit  of  clergy, 
to  be  transported  to  the  American  planta- 
tions, for  seven  or  fourteen  years  accordi  ng  to 
circumstances.  Without  deciding  between 
the  parties,  or  inquiring  which  of  the  rods 
is  to  eat  up  the  rest,  let  us  here  mention 
a  provision  of  these  last  mentioned  acts, 
which  seems  a  palpable  mockery  of  the 
boast  that  **the  air  of  Briuin  is  too  pure 
to  be  the  breath  of  a  slave.''  The  govern- 
ment was  authorized  to  contract  with  such 
as  might  send  in  proposals  for  the  transpor- 
tation  of  convicts  to  the  Colonies— and  hear 
it,  ye  Britons  blush  to  hear  **  the  deeds 
that  are  done  in  your  clime'' — these  con- 
tractors obtained  an  interest,  ay,  even  an 
assignable  interest,  in  the  service  of  each 
convict  for  seven  or  foorteeo  yeiursi  nccord- 
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log  to  the  sentence  passed ;  during  which 
time  the  Colonial  laws  enabled  the  fhrmer 
of  his  brother's  sweat  and  blood,  to  exercise 
over  his  slave — the  outcast  from  the  tem- 
ple of  freedom,  branded  at  its  gatcr— the 
most  "  rigid  discipline,"*  by  which  he  might 
turn  his  base  bargain  to  account.  This  com- 
mercial  system  of  purification  went  on 
until  the  Giant  of  the  New  World  arose, 
<<  strong,"  but  not  ^  merciful,"  and  swore 
that  no  slaves  but  his  own  should  be  whip« 
ped  at  his  triangles : — ^very  inconvenient  I 
for  so  valuable  had  the  system  become, that 
offers  were  made  and  received  by  the  go- 
vernment, to  convey  the  convicts  to  Uie 
"  house  of  bondage"  free  of  expense,  for 
the  mere  benefit  of  their  use.  Previously 
£5  a  head  had  been  allowed  the  contrac- 
tors for  the  convicts  tliey  brought  outf 

A  trial  was  now  made  of  confinement  in 
hulks  and  in  penitentiary  houses,  erected 
in  various  parts  of  England,  and  an  act  of 
the  year  1776,  authorized  the  committal  of 
persons  undersentence  of  death,  who  should 
become  objects  of  the  royal  clemency,  to 
these  places  of  correction,  to  be  kept  at 
hard  labour  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten 
years.  The  convicts  were  to  be  kept  from 
association  with  those  who  might  be  con- 
fined for  minor  offences ;  to  be  cheaply 
subsisted  upon  coarse  food,  and  clothed  at 
the  public  expense.  The  infliction  of  cor- 
poral punishment  was  permitted  to  com- 
pel the  delinquenU  who  were  unwilling  to 
work ;  while  to  the  better  disposed  the  pro- 
spect of  earlier  liberation  was  held  out,  and 
an  additional  incentive  to  good  conduct 
was  provided  in  the  payment  of  a  sum, 
varying  according  to  their  merits  firom  40s« 
to  £5,  at  their  discharge.  A  subsequent 
act  (19  G.  III.>  c.  74,)  followed  up  the 
spirit  of  these  provisions,  and  made  some 
useful  extensions.  It  fixed  the  nature  of 
the  servile  occupations  in  which  convicts 
were  to  be  engaged,  both  in  penitentiaries 
and  the  hulks;  it  enabled  the  visiting  com- 
missioners to  reward  the  docility  and  in- 
dustry of  prisoners  in  the  former,  by  giving 
them  a  part  of  their  earnings  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  families ;  and  provided  that  on 
their  discharge  they  should  be  supplied 
with  decent  clothing,  and  presented  with  a 
sum  varying  firom  20s.  to .  £3,  to  exempt 
them  on  theur  return  to  society  from  the 
solicitotions  of  distress.  The  provbion  in 
faTOur  of  convicts  for  heavier  offences,  on 


•  <<  Colquhoun  on  Police,"  7th  Edition.    Lon- 
don, 1806. 
t  **  Colqahonn  on  PdUce,"  445^  note. 
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tbeir  discharge  from  the  halks,  was  con- 
fined to  the  pecuniary  gift,  which  was  of 
equal  amount  with  the  bounty  conferred 
on  those  sent  out  of  the  penitentiary.  The 
act  obliged  the  governors  and  superintend- 
ants  of  both  places  of  correction  to  make  an- 
nual returns  to  the  Court  of  K.'s Bench;  and 
empowered  his  majesty  to  appoint  an  inspec- 
tor whoshonid  visit  these,  together  with  the 
gaols,  &c^atleast once  a  quarter,  and  report 
to  the  K/s  Bench  the  stale  of  the  buildings, 
eonduct  of  the  officers,  treatment  of  the 
prisoners,  and  state  of  their  earnings  and 
expenses ;  this  report  to  be  followed  by 
another  to  be  made  to  both  houses  of  par- 
liament)  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 
Buoh  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  National  Peni- 
tentiary System,  devised,  comformably 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  common  law,  for  the 
profitable  employment  and  ultimate  refor- 
mation of  convicts,  without  sending  then^ 
out  of  the  kingdom^  We  shall  not  pause  to 
examine  why  this  system  failed — suffice  it 
to  say,  that  by  the  24  G.  III.  the  punish- 
ment of  transportation  was  revived  $  and 
again  courts  were  empowered  to  pass  sen- 
tence of  transportation  upon  male  con« 
Ticts ;  their  services  to  be  assigned  to  the 
contractors  who  should  undertake  to  tran- 
sport diem.  A  difficulty  now  presented 
itself;  no  place  could  be  Ibund  half  so 
well  formed  as  the  old  whipping-ground 
in  America,  to  insure  the  speculator  an  am- 
ple return.  Attention  was  therefore 
turned  to  the  infant  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  re- 
ceptacle for  convicts.  We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed with  Sir  Wm.  Molesworth  to  describe 
the  condition  of  the  outcast  placed  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  law ;  but  first  let  us 
authenticate  the  description  he  has  given 
by  his  own  account  of  the  proofs  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  Sir  Wm.  Molesworth 
Was  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
in  1837,  to  consider  the  subject  of 
transportation  with  a  view  to  *'its  effi- 
leacy  as  a  punishment — ^to  its  moral  effect 
tipon  the  penal  colonies — and,  finally,  to 
the  improvements  of  which  the  existing 
system  might  be  susceptible."  The  com- 
mittee laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1838  its  report,  founded 
Upon  grounds  the  best  calculated  to  sus- 
tain it,  vix. 

*  Official  docoments  fiimiBhed  by  the  coloftfal 
office,  consisting  of  despttehes,  repoHs  to  snil 
from,  the  governors  of  the  penal  colonies,  and  cri- 
minal returns.  Numerous  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  anj  caril  as  to  the 
credibility  of  those  witnesses,  not  one  fact  of  any 
importance  has  been  stated  by  the  committee  in 


flieir  own  report,  Whidi  is  not  eoRstentod  fcy 
official  documents.  „  .    .  «t 

'<  The  penal  colonies  of  Great  Bntain  are  W. 
S.  Wales,  founded  in  1787.  To  this  olace  75,900 
criminals  have  been  transported ;  and  in  tbe  year 
1836  the  number  of  offenders  under  pnnisiimrat 
there,  were,  men  25,26^  women  2,577.  The 
next  ill  magnitude  is  Van  Diemen'a  land,  fonncled 
in  im)4,  to  which,  since  1817,  27,75?  convicts 
have  been  sent,  and  of  which  the  criminal  popu- 
lation in  \mo  consisted  of  14,914  men.  and  2,054 
women.  The  third  is  Norfolk  Island,  a  depen- 
dency  of  N.  S.  Wales,  which  contains  about  1,200 
convicts.  The  last  which  must  be  mentioned  is 
Bermuda,  containing  about  900  convicU." 

From  this  roll  we  discover  that  in  fifty- 
three  years  there  have  been  transported 
105,059  of  our  fellow  subjects  I  Let  us 
see  their  condition. 

<'  The  greater  portion  of  the  punishment  of  tbt 
convicts  in  these  colonies  consists  in  compulsory 
labour,  enforced  either  by  the  officers  of  the  go* 
vemnient,  or  by  private  individuals,  to  whom  the 
convicu  are  assigned  as  servants.** 

The  latter  is  by  fiir  the  most  numerous 
class,  and  contained  in  1836  about  29,000. 

«A  convict  is  said  to  be  assigned  when  the 
right  of  the  government  to  the  labottf  of  the  con- 
vict is  made  over  to  some  private  individual,  who 
becomes  his  master.'*  Proprietor  rather  I  **  The 
master  determines,  according  to  his  will  aod  plea- 
sure, the  nature  and  amount  of  labour  to  be  exe- 
cuted from  his  convict  servant**— slave. 

Even  were  it  possible  for  us  to  suppose 
that  a  man  could  become,  by  the  com- 
mission of  offence,  tlie  property  of  the 
state;  and  that  his  productive  energies  were 
at  the  state's  disposal — he  must  be  placed 
in  the  same  sense  that  every  thing  else  is 
committed  to  the  state,  that  the  legisla- 
ture may  deal  with  him  *<  according  to  the 
trust  put  in  it"  The  soundness  of  his 
physical  constitution,  the  perfection  of  his 
moral  sense ;  these  are  the  precious  wealth 
of  his  country ;  and  the  convict  must  cease 
to  be  a  subject  and  become  a  slave,  under  the 
act  which  impairs  the  one,  or  the  omission 
which  leaves  the  other  unretrieved.  But 
we  need  not  fine  spun  distinctions — ^let  us 
loolc  farther  into  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

**  Some  of  the  assigned  convicts  are  humanely 
treated— the  fate  of  others  is  far  different.  They 
may  be  considered  to  be  slaves ;  for  tbe  power  of 
the  master  to  cause  punishment  to  be  inflicted  oa 
bis  servant  is  very  great,  and  the  punishments, 
even  for  trifling  offences,  are  very  severe.  In 
proof  of  this,  the  words  of  the  law  may  be  cited, 
by  which  it  will  appear  that  a  convict  may  be 
$umn^arikf  (a  word  the  law  abhors)  pttBished  for 
drunkenness!  disobedience  of  orders,  neglect  af 
work  (the  assignee's  work  I),  absconding,  abu- 
sive language  to  his  master  or  overseer  I  (they 
would  ply  the  lash,  but  fitly  repress 

*  The  inereasing  howl, 
iM  ^e  half  iMrticakte  blasphemy,') 
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or  any  other  disoiderly  or  disbonett  conduct,  by 
imprisonment,  solitary  confinementy  labour  in 
irons,  or  fifty  lashes." 

And  this  law  is  by  no  means  inopera- 
tive. 

<<  In  1834  the  convict  population  of  N.  S.  Wales 
did  not  exceed  23,000;  the  summary  convictions, 
chiefly  for  the  offences  just  mentioned,  amounted 
to  2*2,000 ;  and  the  number  of  lashes  inflicted  ex- 
ceeded 100,000.  In  Van  Piemen's  land  in  1834 
the  convict  population  wis  about  15,000;  the 
summary  convictions  were  nearly  15,000,  and 
th«  nufkiber  of  lashes  inflicted  there  exceeded 
50,000.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  a  convict,  if  ill  treated  by  his  master,  may 
apply  to  a  bench  of  magistrates  for  redress ;  bat, 
then,  the  majority  of  those  magistrates  are  ge- 
nerally owners  of  convict  labour.** 

A  jarisdiction  prettily  constituted  to 
protect  the  daves  ! 

Such  is  a  compendious  view  of  the  sys- 
tem. But  it  may  not  be  a  sufficient  im- 
peachment of  it,  that  every  humane  in- 
sdoct  rises  in  arma  against  it — that  it 
violates  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
which  IS  puUic  sentiment,  guided  by  pub- 
lic intelligence,  and  reduced  to  rule.  Let 
us  try  how  the  system  prospers.  See 
what  blessing  there  is  upon  the  work. 
We  cannot  give  all  the  authorities  belbre 
us ;  the  uniformity  of  horror  that  marks 
th^  saves  us  the  trouble  of  selection. 
Captain  Macxmachie,  secretary  to  Sir  J. 
Franklin»  the  present  Heutenant  governor 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  from  long  oppor- 
tunity of  personal  observation,  speaks 
thus  of  the  moral  effects  of  assignment : — 

**The  pimctiee  of  assigning  convicts  to  masters 
ii  cruel,  tmoertaio,  prodigal,  ineffectual  either 
for  reform  or  example,  and  can  only  be  main- 
tained in  some  degree  of  vigour  by  extreme  seve- 
rity. Some  of  its  most  importaDt  enactments  are 
systematically  broken  by  the  government  itself; 
tney  are,  of  course,  disregarded  by  the  commui\ity. 
The  severe  coercive  discipline,  which  is  its  prin- 
cipal element,  is  carried  so  far  as  to  be  at  isstie 
with  every  natural,  and,  in  many  cases,  every 
tradable  impulse  of  the  human  mind.  It  defeats, 
in  consequence,  its  own  most  important  objects  ; 
instead  of  reforming,  it  degrades  human  nature." 

Founded  in  the  violation  of  every  social 
principle,  the  system  can  be  only  sup- 
ported by  terror ;  it  therefore  addresses 
Itself  to  the  roost  debasing  passion  of  the 
mind,  by  destroying  the  relation  that 
should  exist  between  crime  and  punish- 
ment; and  stamps  atrocity  upon  the 
lightest  classes  of  offence.  Let  us  hear 
Captun  Maconachie  again  upon  the  pu- 
nishments :^- 

"  They  are  severe,  even  to  excessive  cruelty. 
Besides  corpond  purtishment,  to  the  extent  of 
fifty  to  seventy  hiAet,  and  even  in  some  rare  in. 
^  a  handndlsdiesy^-MUtaryoDafinssseat, 


and  months,  or  even  years,  of  hard  labour  in 
chains,  (on  the  roads,  or  at  a  penal  settlement,) 
are  lightly  ordered  for  crimes  in  themselves  of  no 
deep  die;  for  petty  thefts,  (chiefly  in  order  to  ob* 
tain  liquor,)  dninkennesf:,  indolence,  disobedience, 
desertion,  quarrelling  among  themselves,  and  so 
forth." 

The  chain  gangs,  to  whose  fellowship 
the  capricious  ferocity  of  the  slave 
owner  may  consign  the  convict  for  the 
most  trivial  offence ;  nay,  even  for  any 
outward  show  of  contempt  for  his  proprie- 
tor, whom,  if  the  groaning  victim  loathes 
and  execrates,  it  is  a  failing  that  <<  leans 
to  virtue's  side,"  and  a  proof  that  the  im- 

Sress  of  a  higher  nature,  though  blurred, 
I  not  obliterated  yet;  the  chain  gangs, 
says  Sir  George  Arthur,  endure  a  punish- 
ment '^  as  severe  as  can  be  inflicted  upon 
man."  They  amountto  17,000  in  the  two  co- 
lonies. The  testimony  before  the  commit^ 
tee  represents  them  as  being 

"  Locked  up  from  sunset  to  sunrise  in  cara- 
vans or  boxes,  which  hold  from  twenty  to  tWent^- 
eight  men  ;  but  in  whidi  the  whole  number  can 
neither  stand  vpright,  nor  sit  down  at  the  same 
time  {except  with  their  legs  at  ri^ht  angles  tp 
their  bodies),  and  which,  in  some  instances,'  do 
not  allow  more  than  eighteen  in  width,  for  each 
iiMiividual  to  Ue  down  upon  the  bare  boards.  They 
are  kept  to  work  under  a  strict  military  guard  du^i 
log  the  dav,  sad  are  liable  to  suffer  flagellation  for 
trifling  ofiences,  such  as  aneaJiibition  of  obstinacy, 
insol^oe,  and  the  iilce." 

But  the  measure  is  not  yet  full — replete 
with  suffering  and  atrocity  as  are  the  scenes 
through  which  we  have  passed,  we  have 
still  to  pursue  our  path  through  a  region 
of  more  unmitigated  bitterness,  abounding 
in  illustrations  still  more  appalling,  of 
^  man's  inhumanity  to  man." 

«  The  last  and  greatest  in  the  scale  of  these 
punishments  is  the  penal  settlements.  These  arQ 
two  in  number.  The  one  Norfolk  Island,  a  de- 
pendency on  New  South  Wales,  the  other  Port 
Arthur,  in  Van  Diemen's  land.  To  these  convicts 
are  sent,  for  offences  of  no  great  magnitude." 

About  two  thousand  convicts,  with  thehr 
guards  and  keepers,  constitute  the  sole  in- 
habitants 1 1  The  superintendant  of  con- 
victs in  Van  Diemen's  Land  states,  that-* 

**  The  work  appointed  for  these  offenders  is  of 
the  most  incessant  and  galling  description,  the 
settlement  can  produce  ;  and  any  disobedience  of 
orders,  turbulence,  or  other  misconduct,  is  in- 
stanteously  punished  with  the  lash." 

Again,  Sir  Francis  Forbes,  Chief  Justice 
of  Australia,  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  La# 
Reform  Commissioners — 

**  The  experience  furnished  by  these  penal  set- 
tlements, has  proved  that  transporUrion  is  capable 
^  Mof  oviisd  to  an  extent  of  suffeiinQ;,  smIi 
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« tOftMcractth  diiMae,  nd  to  lnaaetiMUij 
prisoners  to  seek  it  imder  iu  nost  apH^  *^ 
pects." 

In  bif  examination  before  tbe^  Com- 
mitteei  the  tame  learned  Judge  said — 

«<  I  kave  known  cases  in  wUck  it  appeared  tkat 
men  kad  committed  crimes  at  Norfolk  Island,  for 
Ike  mere  purpose  of  tkeir  being  sent  ap  to  Sjdnej 
to  be  tried,  and  tke  cause  of  tkeir  desiring  to  be 
sent,  was  to  aroid  the  state  of  endurance  under 
wkicb  tkey  were  pteeed  in  Norfolk  Island.  I 
tbink  tkey  contemplated  tke  certainty  of  ezecn- 
tioo,  from  tke  expressions  used  bj  tbero.  I  be- 
Here  tkej  did  deliberatel  j  prefer  deatb,  because 
tkere  was  no  ^ance  of  escape,  and  tkey  stated 
tkef  were  weary  of  life,  nd  would  latker  go  to 
Sydney  and  be  banged." 

From  time  to  time  tbete  unfortunate 
wretches  have  mutinied.  One  attempt  of 
this  kind  took  place,  in  which  the  eonyicts 
Tery  nearly  succeeded.  Nine  of  these  un- 
happy  beings  were  killed  in  the  conflict. 
Twenty-nine  were  condemned  to  death, 
and  eleven  were  executed.  The  following 
detail  from  the  lips  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  who  went  to  unfold  the  promises 
of  another  world  to  the  condemned  pri- 
soners,  gives  ibarfiil  confirmation  to  the 
foregoing  extracts  ^-« 

•*  I  said  a  fewwords  to  indooe  tkem  to  resigna* 
tion ;  and  I  tken  stated  tke  names  of  those  wko 
were  to  die,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fttct,  tkat,  as 
I  mendooed  die  names  of  tkose  men  wko  were 
to  die,  tkey  one  after  tke  otker  dropped  upon  tkeir 
knees,  and  tkanked  Ood  tkat  tkey  were  to  be  de* 
lirered  firom  tkat  terrible  place ;  wbilst  tbe  otbers 
renudned  standing  mute.  It  was  tbe  most  korrible 
seene  I  erer  witnessed.  Tbose  wko  were  con- 
demned  to  deatb  appeared  to  be  rejoiced." 

Upon  this  subject  we  sliall  adduce  the 
testimony  of  one  witness  more ;  Sir  George 
ArUinr  states,  that  he  had  known  instances 
of  priaoners  at  Port  Arthur,  the  penal  set- 
tlement of  Van  Dieman*8  Land,  actually 
committing  murder  <*  id  order  to  enjoy  the 
excitement  of  being  sent  up  to  Uobart 
Town  for  trial ;  though  aware  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  they  must  be  executed 
within  a  fortnight  afler  their  arrival." 

From  the  length  at  which  we  have  dwelt 
upon  the  system  of  assignment,  some  may 
be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  evils  here  set 
out  are  confined  to  those  unhappy  beings, 
to  whose  service  the  right  of  the  govern- 
ment is  transferred  to  private  speculators; 
and  their  indignation,  which  these  details 
cannot  fail  to  awaken,  may  be  disarmed 
by  the  prospect  held  out  by  the  legislature 
of  its  abolition,  and  the  substitution  of 
exclusively  ffovemment  controL  To  such 
persons  Sir  Wm.  Molesworth,  speaking  on 
the  faith  of  the  authentic  testimony  ad- 
duced before  the  Committee,  states,  that-* 


«« the  government  convicts  are  tbe  most 
profligate  and  desperate  portion  of  the 
criminal  population  ol  the  penal  coloniea,** 
while  the  revolting  cruelties,  to  escape 
which  we  have  seen  the  sufferers  even 
stain  their  souls  with  murder,  rejoicing  in 
the  fireedom  that  the  gibbet  could  confer, 
were  inflicted  by  government  agenU  under 
the  authority  of  British  law. 

Upon  the  first  head  of  inquiry  prescribed 
to  the  Committee,  viz.:  The  efficacy  of 
transportation  as  a  punishment, — we  have 
perhaps  said  enough  to  enable  the  reader 
to  form  an  opinion.  Upon  the  second, 
namely,  **  its  moral  effect  upon  the  penal 
colonies,**  shuddering  over  the  ample 
details  which  the  pages  befbre  us  present, 
we  cannot,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen* 
ing  the  grounds  of  inference  already  laid, 
—we  could  not  for  any  consideration  short 
of  sudden  and  perfect  triumph  over  this 
execrable  system,  bare  to  the  public 
eye  its  utter  loathsomeness.  The  horion 
which  we  forbear  to  touch  upon,  are  not 
confined  to  the  wretched  outcasU  them- 
selves. There  is  a  pestilential  sympathy 
between  those  who  feel  the  lash,  and  those 
who  wield  it.  The  contagion  of  the  moral 
leprosy  they  have  nurtured  is  best  evinced 
in  the  declaration  of  Sir  George  Arthur, 
that  **  a  convict  police  was  better  than  any 
police  of  freemen  he  could  procure  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land." 

Public  meetings  have,  it  appears,  been 
got  up  in  the  penal  colonies,  and  resolu- 
tions have  been  formally  passed  by  the 
principal  traders  in  human  degradation, 
denjring  that  the  society  of  the  Colonies 
receives  any  moral  detriment  from  the 
existing  state  of  things. 

**  Such  resolutions,**  adds  Sir  William,  **  on- 
supported  bv  fiicts,  tnd  in  direct  opposition  to  ibe 
undoubted  facts  which  I  have  stated,  are  of  little 
velue ;  unless  the^  may  be  considered  as  evinrinf 
the  moral  insensibility  of  those  who  agreed  to 
tkem,  and  thereby  proring  the  contrary  of  what 
was  intended  to  be  prored.'* 

We  might  dilate  upon  the  subject — ^we 
might  press  the  analogy  that  exbts  be- 
tween the  physical  and  the  spiritual  world, 
and  deduce  from  the  whole  tenor  of  God's 
moral  government  on  earth,  that  the  mur* 
derer  cannot  sit  with  a  charmed  life  amid 
his  festering  victims,  and  inhale  unhurt 
the  reek  of  the  putrescence  he  has 
caused ;  but  for  the  double  purpose  of  argu- 
ment and  recapitulation,  we  prefer  quoting 
the  words  of  the  friend  of  humanity  before 
us,  to  which  our  feelings,  quickened  by  the 
detail  of  colonial  misery  and  crune  iicting^ 
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Qtider  the  auspices  of  a  Christian  peoplei 
in  reciprocal  reproduction)  suggest  not  a 
word  that  we  could  add. 

**  Let  bononble  gentlemen,**  said  Sir  WiUiam 
Moleswortb,  **  picture  to  themselves  tlie  life  of  a 
settler  in  a  community  where  three-fifths  of  the 
population  have  been  convicted  of  transportable 
offences ;  wherc^  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Burton,  the  main  business  of  all  seems  to  be  the 
eoromission  of  crime  and  the  punishment  of  it ; 
where  some  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  tradesmen,  publicans,  and 
innkeepers ;  where  almost  all  the  servanu  in  private 
families,  the  labourers  in  the  fields,  and  the  work- 
men on  the  roads ;  where  the  police,  (as  in  Van 
Diemen*s  Land,)  the  superintendants  of  the  con- 
victs, the  gaolers,  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, members  of  the  jury  on  the  trial,  and  even 
at  one  time  magistrates  on  the  Bench,  and  in- 
structors of  youth  in  the  schools,  were,  or  had 
been,  convicts.  Thus,  at  every  moment,  and  in 
every  occupation  of  life,  the  settler  is  brought 
into  contact  with  criminality.  He  is  surrounded 
'  lunted  by  the 

inishmi 

DC,  he  I 
wi«w;u«u  wvings  in  chai»B»  ««.,.— ^ — b  «.-  -.-w  w — 
ward  tokens  of  misery.  The  shopkeeper  with  whom 
he  deals  has  probably  been  convicted  of  swind- 
ling. The' servanu  who  attend  upon  him  are  all 
convicts ;  the  women,  at  best,  drunken  prostitutes ; 
the  men  hardened  ruffians ;  in  order  to  make  them 
work,  he  must  either  connive  at  their  vicious  con- 
duct, disobey  the  regulations  of  the  government 
and  pay  them  wages,  ot  he  must  have  constant 
recourse  to  a  magistrate,  and  to  the  inflictioQ  of 
the  lash." 

A  single  mitigation  of  the  otherwise 
uniform    infamy  of  this    unhumanizing 
sTStem,  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  an 
indulgent  remission  of  penal  labour,  confer- 
red by  what  is  termed  *•  a  ticket  of  leave," 
which  is  presented  to  the  convict  at  the 
expiration  of  four,  six,  or  eight  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  his  punishment, 
provided  he  has  not  been  summarily  de« 
clared,  nor  judicially  found,  guilty  of  some 
considerable  offence  since  hisarrival  in  the 
colonies.     Even  this,  however,  which  is 
well  denominated  "the  least  objectionable 
portion  of  the  transportation  system,"  is^ 
stoted  to  be  marked  by  the  greatest  abOses.   ^ 
But  what  care  we  for  these  tickeU  of  leave^  ^' 
or  their  abuses  either  ?    We  disclaim,  we 
repudiate  the  notion  of  treating  this  as  a  > 
question  of  experiment  T^  be  sure  there  | 
are  abuses  connected  with  the  tickets,  and. 
with  every  other  portion  of  that  which  from 
first  to  last,  is  but  one  diversified  abuse. 
It  may  suit  others  to  indulge  in  nice  db- 
criminations ;  we  count  not  the  Lepera 
scales,  but  cry  ••  unclean." 

We  hate  stated  that  the  third  dire<ftion 
t»  the  committee,  was  to '<  consider  of  what 
improvemenU  the  esusting  system  was  sus- 
oeptiMe.*'    After  what  we  hwre  seen  of 


the  evidence  adduced  to  them,  we  are 
fully  prepared  for  the  Christian  and  con- 
stitutional  declaration,  that  no  modifica- 
tion could  redeem  or  extenuate  it ; — that 
**  transportation  should  be  forthwith  abol- 
ished."    Certain  proposed  modifications 
are,  however,  here  laid  before  us,  which 
appear  to  have  been  contuned  m  a  letter 
written  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  late 
Secretary  of  Sute  for  the  Colonies.  They 
are  under  three  heads  ^— 1st.  The  imme* 
diate  discontinuance    of  the  assignment 
system ;  2nd.  that  convicts  sentenced  for 
seven  years  punishment  shall  cease  to  be 
transported ;  and  lastiy,  that  convicts  sen- 
tenced  to  more  than  seven  years,  shall  be 
transported  to  Norfolk  Island,  where  they 
are  to  undergo  the  severer  portion  of  their 
punishment  ;subsequentiy  they  are  to  be 
removed  to  the  public  woricsin  New  South 
Wales.     The  last  of  tiiese  proposals  is 
combated,  in  addition  to  the  frightful  evi- 
dence already  given  of  this  pUioe«.by  very* 
accurate  calculations  of  the.,reUtive  ex- 
pences  of  transportation  and  a  system  of 
punishment  in  penitentiaries  at  home,  aiid 
the  clearest  demonstratioa  is  affordeil  of 
the  economy  6f  the  latter.    We  will  not 
impair  the    foite  ../of  these    reasonings^ 
founded  dn  comparison>hy  entering  upon 
them  in  the  end  pf  an  article  whieh.haa 
probably  tried  the  patience  of  the  reader  al* ; 
ready ;  but  shall  endeavour  to  do  them  justice 
when  opportunity  offprs-ibr  renewed  as- 
sault'upona  nonstet^whickr,  though  pierced 
witii'many  ashiA,  shows  signs  of  unabatel 
vigour  still.    Tor  Sir  Wm.  Mjftlesworth  fai 
not  the  only  one  who  would,  have  reason 
to  oompUm  of  being,  too  closely  compres- 
sed,  did  we  attempt  to  glance  cursorUy  at 
the  various  topics  which  he  handles  so 
fully.    Affecting  to  give  an  eulire  view  of 
the  subject  we  could  not  with  justice  to  the 
public,   or  witii  ftumes^  to  that  distm- 
guished  preUte,  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin,  refrain  from  making  Urg^  extrafcU 
tfom  hb  speech  in  Oie  House  Of  M)nH« 
th^substance  of  whifeh,  publiAed  by  biSt 
Grace,  is  before  u»-a  speech  eminently  ^ 
calculated  to  win  that  branch  of  tiie  legis- 

latu^  to  the  QUiisM  c^»^?«^f«^  ^^^* 
by  probing  to  iOtdi|ith»JW«  B»wl  plague 
spot  I^et  us.confesit  howei»r,  |hateten 
did  Uie  limits  of  ^  wet  admH»  we  have 
iMsons  which  would  prevent  our  gome 
infertile  detidk  to  whidi  vre  have  alluded. 
Ww regard  the  sutgect before  us,  Is^aa 
amufesfieo  of  mternalSenar  law ;  ^d  8ndly^ 
a4  a  question  <rf  cod«otiS?«»l  "«•»*». 
.|protestK,»iiuii»t    "^ 
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for  any  motive  of  supposed  expediency — 
and  we  disdain  the  notion  of  a  Change 
Alley  calculation,  wlietlier  Britain  can 
afford  to  support  a  constitution  or  no. — 
What  right  can  any  people  have  to  take 
aay  portion  of  God's  fair  world  and  mtJij^ 
it  a  cesft-pool  for  moral  drainage,  info 
which  they  may  slough  off*  their  moral 
corruptions?  If  the  selected  spot  be 
genial  in  climate  and  rich  in  soil,  present- 
ing an  alluring  field  to  honest  enterprise, 
what  rule  of  natural  justice  can  authorize 
them  to  prohibit  immigration,  or  attach  to 
ii  the  penalty  of  contaminating  'associa- 
tion ?  As  a  question  of  constitutional 
right,  however,  it  touches  us  more  nearly. 
Vulgar  sympathy  with  crime  we  disclaim 
and  contemn ;  but  to  the  criminal,  apart 
from  all  consideration  of  the  thousand 
*^  negligencies  and  ignorances,"  and  worse, 
of  society,  which  may  have  contributed  to 
make  him  such, — to  the  criminal  we  are 
bound  by  a  social  tie,  indissoluble  as  the 
natural  relation  that  connects  us.  Personal 
interest  joins  with  our  feelings  of  natural 
juSlioe  to  bid  us  keep  an  open  eye  upon 
the  dispensations  of  the  law  in  his  regard ; 
because  in  them  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion may  be  most  easily  violated,  while 
whatever  may  be  his  condition  in  life,  many 
circumstances  conspire  to  leave  the  convict 
unfriended.  It  were  an  ungracious  task 
to  analyze  the  motives  that  regulate  us 
with  regard  to  one  untainted  by  convic- 
tion, but  we  may  remark,  that  there  is  at 
least  no  specious  semblance  of  virtue,  under 
which  we  can  cloak  the  churlish  rejection 
of  his  prayer.  It  is  constantly  said  by 
persons,  who  evince  a  sacred  regard  for 
the  constitution,  whenever  the  exclusion 
of  others  fVom  its  benefits  is  proposed  as  a 
means  6f  maintaining  it,  that  this  seeming 
care  for  the  observance  of  constitutional 
end  and  limit  in  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment, is  nothing  but  an  insidious  attempt 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  seditious,  by 
procuring  impunity  for  guilt.  And  they 
add,  the  tHck  of  it  stands  detected  in  this, 
that  those  who  make  such  a  pother  upon 
this  matter,  never  say  one  word  upon  a 
punishment  notoriously  comnon,  namely, 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  for  which 
transportation  is  really  «ttly  an  univa- 
lent. Nothing  can  tend  iMyre  to  fortify 
our  position  than  the  ithntration  by  wMdi 
they  endeavour  to  assail  it  Take,  then, 
the  condition  of  an  oJffiroder  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  witbiH  the  tnnted  kingdom, 
where  he  is  not  ^'retaoved  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  commoa  law;'    Vktmg  U|  I 


stay  in  prison  the  whole  course  of  his  treat- 
ment is  reformatory ;  his  industry,  though 
compelled,  is  regular  and  not  excessive :  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  order  and  decorum,  are 
enforced  upon  him;  and,  though  he  may 
not  profit  much  by  constrained  attendance 
at  religious  exercises,  he  is  kept  aloof  from 
every  thing  that  might  tend  to  confirm  in 
him  the  pernicious  habits,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  our  legal  punishments  to  correct. 
Finally,  in  the  very  moment  when  his  term 
of  confinement  expires,  he  is  entitled  to 
his  discharge,  and  nobody  dares  to  pre- 
vent his  departure. 

Is  such  the  case  with  the  trans- 
ported convict?  Does  his  punishment 
regard  the  same  end — does  it  look  to 
his  amendment?  can  he  rejoice  in  the 
"  glory  of  the  English  laws,"  that  the  pe- 
nalty of  his  offence  is  ascertained,  and, 
that  it  rests  not  in  any  breast  to  alter  that 
judgment  which  the  law  has  ordained? 
And  can  he  look  forward  to  the  moment 
of  liberation,  when  he  may  return  to  the 
discharge  of  his  social  duties  in  the  bosom 
of  his  fkmily  in  his  own  land  ?  Oh  no  I 
nothing  of  all  this.  The  evidence  is,  that 
"  he  who  comes  to^  a  penal  colony  loses 
the  heart  of  a  man,  and  acquires  the  spirit 
of  a  beast  ;*'  no  order  is  established  to  re* 
claim  him,  no  decorous  observance,  no 
spiritual  care — the  very  lash  is  invested 
with  new  power  to  degrade  him,  being  no 
longer  the  instrument  of  punishment  re- 
gulated and  tempered  by  the  law,  but  the 
weapon  of  licentious  insolence,  vitiating 
by  example.  And  when  his  term  of  bitter 
endurance  is  out,  can  he  claim  his  dis- 
charge ?  By  positive  enactment,  the  en- 
durance of  the  punishment  adjudged,  by 
one  convicted  of  any  €eiony  not  punishable 
witli  death,  shall  have  the  like  effects  as  a 
pardon  under  the  Great  Seal.  Let  us  see 
what  they  are.  la  the  words  of  Blackstone, 
the  effect  is,  ^  to  make  the  offender  a  new 
man,  to  acquit  him  of  all  penalties  and 
forfeitures  annexed  to  that  offence  for 
wiirch  he  receives  his  pardon,  and  not  so 
much  to  restore  his  former,  as  to  give 
him  a  new  credit  and  capacity."  In 
theae  words  is  embodied  the  spurit  of 
the  great  and  wise  of  old;  the  magi  who 
watched  and  worAipped  by  the  cradle  of 
the  constitution — their  bre«dk  is  an  our  lips 
while  w^e  caM  to  the  omlev,  ^^aet  wide  Ite 
gates,  and  lead  the  bondsman  foith  ;  let 
ham  *  depart  hence,'  for  he  has  *  paid  the 
uttermost  mite.'  These  am  the  cffeeta 
which  ennelaieBts  sncwettfaleto  the  tenar 
of  tfaeMramon  b^,  pnsiCBibe  to  fiTUmrlh^ 
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endurance  of  the  punishment  adjudged. 
Can  the  convict  claim  them?  Oh  yes! 
say  the  advocates  of  transportation,  his 
compulsory  labour  ceases  with  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  punishment,  and  he  is 
free  to  go  whithersoever  he  will."  Inso- 
lent mockery!  take  their  own  parallel, 
turn  the  prisoner  from  the  tread-mill 
into  the  gaol-yard,  is  he  free  ?  Is  there 
no  wall  to  be  surmounted  ?  No  bar  to  be 
removed?  To  the  transported  convict 
the  penal  colony  is  but  a  wider  prison — 
the  waves  that  beat  upon  the  shore  of  a 
foreign  land  are  the  high  walls,  the  bolts 
and  bars  that  must  be  removed  and  past, 
before  the  prisoned  wretch  is  free.  Has 
the  state  made  auy  provisions  for  their  re- 
moval ?  none  whatsoever.  **  Regenerate," 
but  not  <<  disenthralled,"  he  cannot 
*'  Make  him  wings  to  overleap 
The  narrow  circle  of  his  doogeoq  wa^l." 

He  may  return  to  his  home  and  family  if 
he  can — ^bnthow  can  be?  poor  kidnapped 
Yictini  to  ^e  ambition  of  extensive  colo- 
nic Dowef)  he  pants  for  kindred  and  for 


home  in  vain,  and  curses  in  his  heart  the 
hypocrisy  that  set  up  a  seeming  line  be- 
tween his  punbhment  and  that  of  the 
perpetual  exile,  when  he  finds  himself  se- 
parated by  an  impassable  sea  from  the  ob- 
jects of  his  affection,  and  without  a  hope 
of  the  redeeming  iufluence  that  belongs  to 
domestic  ties,  save  what  the  official  re- 
commendation holds  out,  that  his  holiest 
bonds  of  life  may  be  expediently  broken, 
and  that  some  young  female  of  <<  attested 
charaoter  and  worth,"  a  selected  victim  of 
the  new  Minotaur,  may  be  won  to  his  adul- 
terous embrace.*  Again,  we  say,  if  <<  the 
power  of  the  legislature  is  limited,  not 
only  by  the  general  rules  of  national  just- 
ice, and  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
but  by  the  forms  and  principles  of  our 
particular  constitution,"  it  exceeded  its 
power  by  enacting,  and  abuses  it  by  sup- 
porting transportation,  as  a  penal  pro?i« 
sioft  of  British  liivr« 

*  For  this  detestable  proposal,  see  Sir  Wm« 
Moleaworth's  Speech^  p.  9f, 


TO    AN    INFANT. 

BwsET  little  smUer,  thou'rt  coming  to  sip 

Of  a  draught  that  aU  mortals  must  share  it ; 
But  heaven  keep  the  cup  from  thy  tender  lipi 

'Till  it  gives  thee  strength  to,  bear  it. 
Yet  the  smile  that  beams  from  jthy  cheek  affords 

Some  sign  that  thine  hours  pass  with  fleetness  ; 
Thou  laugh'st  in  my  face,  and  thou  say'st  without  words, 

That  in  life  there  is  nought  but  sweetness. 

Sweet  little  smiler,  thy  days  are  young. 

Thou  dream'st  not  of  care  or  sorrow  ; 
Thou  laugh'st  at  those  sweets  heaven  round  thee  hath  flung. 

Thou  spendest  no  thought  on  the  morrow. 
Poor  little  dreamer,  thou  know'st  not  yet 

What  moments  that  life'  will  discover, 
Of  withering  care  and  of  vain  regret, 

Ere  half  its  career  be  over. 
Some  false  one  perhaps,  when  thy  floweret  is  blown. 

In  a  tender  hour  will  take  it ; 
And  when  all  its  rip'ning  aifeotions  are  won. 

Desert  thy  young  heart  and  break  it. 

Perhaps  sent  forth  on  a  stormy  life. 

Without  parent  or  friend  to  guard  thee. 
After  years  consumed  in  its  sickening  strife. 

Stern  want  at  last  will  reward  thee. 

But  smUe  QJh  ^4  ^^  lingering  moment  wile, 
Be  it  long  ere  with  sorrow  they're  blended ; 

'Twere  pity  to  sha4e  that  mirth  or  that  smile. 
Since  too  soon  they  must  both  b^  ended. 
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THE    DUNCAN    PRIZE-ESS  AY, • 


TiMB  was  when  in  these  countries  the 
fiishion  of  prize-essays  was  almost  con- 
fined to  the  universities  and  one  or  two 
learned  societies.  Such  things  were,  and 
put  money  in  the  pockets  of  those  who 
won  them,  and  a  gratis  pamphlet  on  the 
shelves  of  the  author's  friends ;  but  fur- 
ther they  were  not  heard  of:  the  remain- 
ing copies  were  sold  to  the  chandlers,  and 
so  the  pageant  ended.  The  world  took 
no  note  of  it,  no  more  than  if  a  bachelor 
fellow  bought  a  new  teapot,  or  added  a 
new  tier  of  curls  to  the  honours  of  an  an- 
cient wig.  Nay,  in  those  days  it  was  not 
an  unfrequent  topic  with  John  Bull,  and 
his  cronies  by  clique  or  colony— <*  Lo  ! 
what  a  fine  independent  set  of  Allows  we 
are  I  How  in  Uie  minutest  particulars  is 
our  sturdy  self-reliancie  manifested !     No 

Erize-essays  among  us,  no  hullabaloo  of 
umbug  and  vanity  leading  our  wisest  by 
the  nose  I  Look  at  the  French — the  beg- 
garly frog-eaters,  with  their  literary  f^tes, 
their  flonil  games,  their  prizes  great  and 
small ;  and  the  Voltaires,  Rousseaus,  Mar- 
montels,  Cuviers,  Barantes,  men  of  all 
classes  and  calibres,- equally  hungry  after 
such  petty  renown,  equally  proud  of  ob- 
taining it" 

Thus,  or  in  similar  tone,  did  the  chuckle 
or  the  grunt  of  self-approval  reach  us  from 
many  quarters  of  Bull-land  and  its  de- 
pendencies ;  and  now,  behold  I  the  scene  Is 
changed  I  We  have  prize-essays  on  every 
thing,  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken;  and  few  philanthropic  old  gen« 
tlemen  make  their  wills  without  bequeath- 
ing a  sum  for  the  purpose ;  prize-essays 
and  chapels  of  ease  being  now  the  &vourite 
suckers  in  the  panacea  nursery,  (this  is  a 
two-fold  metaphor,  but  let  not  mammas  be 
ofiended,  we  are  only  speaking  horttcultu- 
rally).  Be  the  sum  two  hundred  guineas, 
or  be  it  only  ten,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
scramble  for  it,  and  where  there  is  a 
scramble,  is  there  not  fun  ?  Fun  in  lots, 
and  Any  too,  and  printing  at  their  own 
expense  by  disappointed  candidates.  Thus 


<<  the  dishes  run  after  thespoons,'*  and  the 
**  world  laughs  to  see  the  sport,"  while  pa* 
per-makers  and  printers  profit  by  it.  Of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  they  meet  us  at  every 
turning,  and  swarm  on  every  stall.  Prize- 
essays  on  <<  Covetousness,"  (**  Mammon"* 
being  as  yet  the  great  gun  of  the  confira- 
ternity,  is  entitled  to  precedence  above 
the  rest,)  '^  on  Christian  Missions.**  **  on 
Negro  Slavery,"  ^*  on  Elevating  theProU^- 
sion  of  the  Educator,"  '<on  the  Obliga- 
tions of  Literature  to  the  mothers  of 
England,"  «  on  Poetry,"  "on  the  Pyra- 
mi^"  **  on  Geology,"  **  on  Meteoro- 
logy," "on  Railroads,"  "on  Ramrods,'* 
and  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  down 
to  the  "  Gestation  of  Cows,"  which 
is  the  most  picturesque  and  pathetic  sub- 
ject that  we  have  yet  remarked  as  pro- 
claimed in  the  scribbling  arena.  (For  this 
last.  Earl  Spencer,  better  known  as  Lent 
Althorp,  was  a  Candidate ;  though  we  are 
not  sure  he  got  the  prize ;  or  was  it  a 
prize-essay  at  all  ?  His  lordship  will  cor- 
rect us,  if  in  error.) 

We  omitted  the  Bridgewater  Treatises, 
the  giant  chiefs  of  the  race,  for  their  size 
may  fairly  exempt  them  from  bein^  clas- 
sed with  the  essays.  In  fact,  no  one  thinks 
of  them  as  such.  They  are  neither  calves 
nor  cows,  but  peculiar  bisons,  or  buffaloes, 
entitled  to  form  a  species  by  themselves. 
The  writers  too,  most  of  them  stalwart, 
sturdy  fellows,  well  fitted  for  the  ring  of 
prize-writing,  or  prize-fighting,  were  cho- 
sen beforehand,  either  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  eccentric  eari,  oi^ 
shall  we  rather  say?^in  mercy  to 
the  wits  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  I 
Fancy,  fifty  educated  gentlemen  writing 
each  two  good-sized  volumes  octavo,  or  one 
superlatively  big  one,  for  a  prize  of  a 
thousand  guineas ;  and  multiply  your  &n- 
cies  by  eight,  being  the  number  of  the 
Bridgewater  baits.  On  a  moderate  cal- 
culation, three  hundred  and  ninety-two 
gentlemen,  each  in  his  own  estimation 
sure  of  a  thousand  guineas,  and  baulked 


.  *^^  ?£^L^^  *^*  Impediments  to  Knowledge  created  by  Logonacfar,  or  the  Ahme  of  Wcnb.    By 
the  Rev.  W.  Flts|enad,  A.B.,  Trinity  GoUege.    DubHn :  Cony  sad  Co.   1640. 
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of  it  by  the  incapacity  or  partiality  of  the 
jodges.  Wliy,  Kero  himself,  (or.  Domi- 
tian,  or  which  ever  of  the  emperors  it  was, 
for  really  we  forgpft,)  who  seated  his  guests 
on  bellows,  and  with  a  mockery  more  crael 
than  the  murder  itself,  left  them  supper- 
less  themselves,  to  be  supped  on  by  the 
household  menagerie,  ivas  less  of  a  mon- 
ster than  the  legator,  who  could  dictate 
such  a  will,  or  the  trustee  that  would  exe- 
cute it. 

At  all  th^/se  noisy  novelties  of  the  age, 
the  universities  and  antiquarian  societies, 
(formerly  monopolizers  of  the  penny  trum- 
pet privilege),  looked  on  for  a  while  with 
gruff  disapproval  of  those  who  did  thus 
strangely 

'*  Molest  their  silent  solitary  reign.  ** 
But  after  some  slugsish  heavings  of  re- 
luctance, they  found  it  would  not  do ;  and 
so  they  have  every  where  set  themselves 
of  late,  by  choosing  subjects  of  novelty 
and  importance,  and  sometimes  by  found- 
ing new  prizes,  to  vindicate  their  claims  to 
priority  inr  this  literary  guild,  that  they  may 
still  secure  to  their  tables  the  old  supply  of 
these  dainty  young  sprouts  from  the  de- 
capitated cabbage*8talks  of  fame.  Our 
good  university,  much  as  they.malign  her, 
has  not  been  behindhand.  The  Elrington 
prize,  of  forty  pounds  annually,  was  a 
couple  of  years  ago  established  in  honour 
of  the  late  (Protestant)  bishop  of  Ferns; 
and,  we  believe,  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
Mty  a  similar  tribute  of  respect  to  the  late. 
Provost  Lloyd.  And  not  this  only,  but 
such  generous  sympathy  has  the  no  longer 
silent  sister  excited  in  other  lands,  that 
**  Philip  Bury  Duncan,  Esq.  M.A.  fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  keeper  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,"  placed  fiflty  pounds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  for  an  ^*  Essay 
on  Logomachy,"  (the  competition  to  be 
open  to  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Dublin  only,)  and  twenty-five  pounds  in 
addition,  if  it  should  be  deemed  worthy  of 
publication ;  as  we  fancy  a  successful  es- 
say ought  to  be,  though  the  donor's  ex- 
perience appears  to  have  misgiven  him. 
The  fruit  of  this  munificence  (we  know 
not  whether  of  a  stranger  or  an  exiled 
countryman,)  is  embodied  in  the  pamphlet 
which  lies  before  us. 

We  dare  say  most  of  our  readers  re- 
member having  seen  in  their  young  days, 
that  fiunous  hornpipe  in  fetters,  which, 
with  other  prison  merriment,  diversifies 
the  Beggar's  Opera ;  and  which  audacious 
managers  venture  not  to  omit,  even  when 
they  cut  it  down  to  two  acU  aod  play  it  as 


an  afterpiece.  We  are  not  sure  whether 
the  interest  We  took  in  this  feat,  when  first 
we  saw  it,  was  much  disturbed  by  qualms 
as  to  its  being  what  it  professed  to  be ; 
but  afterwards,  while  ruminating  as  boys 
will  ruminate,  it  began  to  dawn  upon  us 
that  it  might  be  only  a  humbug — the  fet- 
ters being  loose,  and  possibly  hollow,  and 
heavy  only  to  the  eye ;  nay,  perhaps, 
merely  wood,  cut  and  painted  to  a  simili- 
tude of  iron :  and  then  we  thought  that 
a  hornpipe  in  real  fetters  in  a  real  prison, 
would  be  the  real  thing  to  see.  That 
spectacle,  however,  literally  speaking,  the 
kind  or  unkind  fates  have  never  yet  vouch- 
safed to  us ;  though  metaphorical  adum- 
brations thereof^  written  in  nature's  hiero- 
glyphs, or  fashion's  enchorial  characters, 
startle  us  on  every  page  of  the  mystio 
volume  of  life.  Have  we  not  been  even 
now,  with  various  prelude,  directing  our 
readers'  attention  to  a  numerous  class 
thereof,  and  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
class? 

The  inefficiency  of  our  universities,  in 
relation  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  is  a  trite 
topic  of  lamentation  ;  though  far  be  it 
from  us  to  assert,  that  it  is  not  urgently 
called  for  by  the  many  deplorable  defects 
of  those  antiquated  institutions.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  considerable  class  of 
students,  for  whom  a  university  is  no 
prison,  nor  the  dull  routine  of  hall  and 
lecture-room,  of  verbiage  rote-retailed  and 
puffcd-up  pedantry,  like  fetters  to  their 
soaring  spirits — ^lor  why  ?  their  spirits 
soar  not.  To  such  men,  or  boys,  for  boys 
they  are  though  bearded,  the  writing  of 
prize-essay,  or  prize-poem,  in  any  of  the 
canonical  languages,  on  any  conceivable 
subject,  (and  queer  choices  sometimes  do 
Senior  Lecturers  light  upon,)  is  a  mere 
dance  in  mock  fetters  upon  the  college  stage, 
ungraceful  to  be  sure,  and  tiresome  to  be- 
hold, but  more  for  its  uselessness  than  its 
difficulty.  For  most  of  those  who  volun- 
teer it,  it  is  perhaps  a  sort  of  amusement : 
to  one  who  rises  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  reads  from  that  till  sunset,  even  playing 
at  cat's  cradle,  or  eating  bread  and  butter, 
may  be  a  welcome  relief.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  a  man  of  a  higher  and  dif- 
ferent order  attempts  the  feat  which  seems 
so  easy  to  his  meaner  fellows ;  and  then 
the  mock  exercitation  becomes  a  serious 
trial  of- strength,  hardly  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  the  success  being  fiur  from  worth 
the  trouble,  and  our  ^miration  for  the 
exhibitor's  prowess  so  tempered  by  a  deep 
I  regret  for  the  shaoklea  with  which  choice, 
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or  Cttstom,  or  fatality,  or  perhaps  all  tbre* 
combined,  have  loaded  his  vigorous 
frame. 

Something  of  this  complexion  were  our 
thoughts  on  reading  this  essay ;  through 
some  such  rambling  byepath,  as  we  have 
drawn  an  outline  map  of,  did  our  medita- 
tions lead  us.  Forced  as  we  were  at  every 
page  to  refuse  our  assent  to  the  doctrines, 
therein  asserted  with  no  stint  of  dogmatic 
earnestness,  and  not  a  little  logicai  dex- 
terity, we  could  not  but  perceive  that  the 
author  was  a  man  of  no  common  powers, 
and  of  a  depth  and  discursiveness  of  learn- 
ing, especially  rare  in  these  times,  and 
creditable  to  the  university  whioh  allowed 
him  to  acquire  it ;  for  we  dare  not  con- 
jecture that  it  gave  him  much  encourage- 
ment. The  subject  is  really  an  important 
one,  and  to  such  of  our  readers  as  take  an 
interest  in  it,  we  strongly  recommend  the 
pamphlet:  those  who  happen  to  think 
with  tlie  writer,  will  scarcely  be  led  more 
astray  or  more  perplexed  by  its  perusal, 
while  those  who  view  the  matter  in  a  dif- 
ferent light,  may  benefit  by  intercourse 
with  so  intelligent  an  antagonist.  We 
shall,  however,  neither  give  any  extracts, 
nor  enter  into  any  minute  examination  of 
its  errors;  and  that  for  a  very  simple 
reason. 

We  have  said  the  subject  is  an  import- 
ant one: — *^The  abuses  of  words,''  ** Lo- 
gomachy or  word-fighting" — surely,  much 
that  were  profitable  to   read,    might  be 
thereon  endited.      Aye,  but  words,    the 
audible  embodiment  of   feelings  at  best 
Imperfectly  revealed ;  the  shadowy  garbs, 
same-seeming,   of  notions    so    infinitely 
diverse  ;  the  wavy  surface  of  the  star- 
swayed     ocean     of   humanity,      spray- 
crested,  bright-glimmering  in  the  sunshine 
of  existence,   but  so  hard   to  catch   or 
analyse  f     Words,    the  cradles  and  sod- 
swathing  cinctures  of  thoughts  new  born 
out  of  silence — what  should  they  be  but 
mysteries  ?     How,   unless    transcendent- 
ally,  should  they  be  successfully  written 
of  ?     How,  unless  transcendentally,  shonld 
they  be  religiously  written  of;  with  a  re- 
cognition of  their  mystery,  with  a  reve- 
rence for  their  power  ?     And,  alas !  Mr, 
Fitzgerald  is  not  only  bo  transcendentalist, 
but  a  bigot  to  the  opposite  opinions,  a 
zealot  of  the  meofaanieal  philosophy,  which, 
bred  up  in  Dublip  Collie,  we  can  hardly 
be  surprised  at  his  being*    Of  all  the  ca- 
lamities with  which  our  demoted  country 
has  been  visited ;  of  aU  the  injurious  in- 
fluenees  whioh  have  united  to  crush  the 


national  powers,  few  are  moM  astounding 
in  their  strangeness  to  our  natural  charac- 
ter, and  very  few  indeed  have  been  so 
fatal,  as  the  prevalence  among  us,  for  now 
nearly  a  century  and  a  hal^  of  the  me- 
chanical philosophy.  The  philosophy  of 
Locke  and  his  followers  has  blighted  more 
genius  in  Ireknd,  than  a  thousand  pros- 
perous years  are  like  to  replace  or  atone 
for,  now  that  the  grace  and  bloom  of  our 
ancient  manners  are  faded,  now  that  the 
pulse  of  our  ancient  life  is  growing  so 
faint  and  stilL  'Tis  true,  the  doom  of  that 
philosophy  is  sealed :  the  French  litera* 
ture  of  the  last  century,  its  flippant  and 
seductive  ofiPspring,  once  omnipotent  in 
Ireland,  has  long  since  lost  its  sway,  and 
is  now  well  nigh  forgotten  ;  and  the  pa^ 
rent  will  soon  share  its  fate,  and  men 
begin  to  wonder  how  it  was  ever  permit- 
ted to  rule. 

But  at  presenti  while  it  still  reigns  para* 
mount,  to  enter  upon  an  examinatieo  of 
this  essay  at  all,  would  involve  a  disouseioA 
of  the  enture  philosophy,  on  which  it  is 
based    and  fi>r  that,  in  its  briefest  form, 
our  limiu  are  much  too  narrow.      We 
could  not  advance  a  step  without  stopplqg 
to  disabuse  our  readers  of  (or  at  least  to 
discuss  with  tliem)  fondaraental  errors  ia 
the  veriest  rudiments  of  philosophicspeecfa, 
which  custom,  grown  by  length  of  time 
into  a  prescriptive  tradition,  has  univer- 
sally sanctioned  among  us.    For  instance, 
the  distinction  between  the  reason   and 
understanding,  is  one  which  we  have  bund 
to  be  any  thing  but  familiar  to  naay  men 
of  no  ordinary  acuteness  and  information 
in  every  thing  but  philosophy.     We  trust 
that  hereafter  opportunities  will  arise  in 
this  journal,  of  smoothing  the  ground  for 
such  discussions ;  and  whether  or  not,  we 
are  happy  to  observe,  that  favourable  in^ 
fluences  are  at  woik  in  that  great  strong- 
hold of  tl^e  antagonist  opinions,  the  uni- 
versity   itself.     Kant's  great   work    has, 
we   understand,    been    introduced    into 
the    fellowship    course,   which  we    take 
to    be    the    first  step  to    a  most  bless- 
ed change.    As  for  Cousin,  with  all  his 
eclectic    amUbilities,  and    well-moaning 
philanthrppies,  he  is  too  much  of  a  philo- 
sophic valet  de  placey  to  be  serviceable  as 
a  guide,  or  desirable  as  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance.     His  Boisy  jabber  confuses 
fiur  more  than  it  instr^eU ;  and  besides, 
the  Prendi  kaguage  is  as  unfit  for  the 
elucidation   nf  metaphysieal  theories,  as 
with  all  respect  for  his  extended  repota* 
tioQ  w§  muai  dsMi  M.  Cousia  to  be  i»« 
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competent  to  give  a  correct  account  of  any 
philosophical  doctrine :  and  therefore  we 
cannot  think  that  much  benefit  can  have 
arisen  from  the  previous  introduction  of  some 
of  his  books  into  the  College  curriculum. 
Though,  after  all,  many  may  have  heard 
of  novelties  (alas !  that  they  should  be  no- 
velties to  our  countrymen)  through  him, 
which  had  otherwise  remained  unknown  to 
them.  Thus  even  by  such  humble  means 
the  way  may  have  been  set  a  clearing  for 
that  slow- coming  but  inevitable  revolution, 
which  will  terminate  either  in  the  ignomi-* 
nious  expulsion,  or  else  degradation  to  its 
proper  subordinate  position,  of  the  me* 
chanical  philosophy. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Fitzgerald  clings  firmly 
to  its  decaying  fortunes,  and  gives  no 
quarter  to  any  one  who  denys  its  power 
or  contravenes  its  doctrines,  Plato, 
for  the  sake  of  his  antiquity,  is  treated 
with  a  kind  of  tolerance ;  but  Kant, 
Fiohte,  and  Schelling,  are  dismissed  with 
brief  condemnation,  and  undisguised  con* 
tempt.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that 
one  so  decided  on  these  points,  should  have 
written  on  asubject,  confessedly  by  many  of 
its  fHends,  a  weak  pointof  his  favourite  phi- 
losophy. On  many  another  topic  his  various 
learning  might  have  carried  him  through 
triumphantly ;  on  many  subjects  of  a  plainer 
and  more  practical  nature,  might  he  have 
written,  so  as  to  command  the  assent  of 
many,  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all.  But 
dazzled  by  the  allurements  of  a  temporary 
distinction,  or  the  prospect  of  trivial  gain, 
be  has  written  too  briefly  for  its  import- 
ance, too  hastily  perhaps  even  for  his  own, 
self-approval,  of  a  theme  of  extraordinary 
difficulty.  It  may  displease  him,  but  cer- 
tainly will  not  surprise  us,  if  those  of  his  own 
way  of  thinking,  should  pronounce  his  essay 
to  be  incomplete  in  its  arrangement,  and 
perplexed  in  its  subtlest  reasonings ;  or,  no 
matter  to  him  of  course,  the  transcenda^ 
list,  pausing  at  every  line  of  the  work,  and 
rejecting  it  from  beginning  to  end,  shotild 
utter  the  commiserating  sentence;-* 
from  a  follower  of  Locke  what  else  eould 
be  expected?  as  Locke  himself,  in  his 
brigfatest  moments^  was  perhaps  utteriy 


incapable  oj  appreciating,  in  its  lightest 
and  most  obvious  relation,  the  depth  and 
significance  of  a  subject  so  sacred  and 
sublime. 

With  all  this,  we  have  a  great  respect 
for  Mr.  Fit^erald,  and  a  high  admiration 
of  his  learning,  well  knowing  as  we  do  the 
many  obstacles  to  such  acquirements,  with 
which  our  universitv  besets  the  more  as- 
piring student.  We  tliink  it  a  pity  that  he 
should  waste  his  time  in  writing  prize- 
essays,  or  controversial  pamphlets.  We 
will  not  conceal  our  opinion  that  his  lite- 
rary dispositions  are  too  sectarian  and  po- 
lemical fbr  our  taste,  but  still  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  him,  even  in  those  depart- 
ments, undertake  some  larger  work  on 
some  topic  of  permanent  interest.  There 
his  abilities  and  learning  would  have  full 
scope, andmake  themselves  respected,  even 
though  failing  to  persuade.  Why  should 
not  Ireland  also  have  her  Souths  and  War- 
burtons  ?  Even  in  misdirected  valour  there 
is  something  to  be  proud  of.  The  literature 
of  a  country  has,  or  ought  to  have,  many 
raansioiis.  *And  so  many  of  ours  are  un- 
built, so  many  more  untenanted,  tumbling 
in  ruins  or  overgrown  with  weeds  and  wild 
flowers;  picturesque,  but  profitless — elo- 
quent as  a  record  of  the  past,  but  shel- 
tering not  the  present,  provident  not  for 
the  future !  'Tis  time  that  our  country 
should  be  something  else  in  literature  as 
in  life,  than  a  desert  or  a  ruin.  Let  each 
man,  in  his  own  department,  work  with 
all  his  might,  at  what  his  hand  flndeth  to 
do  X  and  tlien  the  same  calm  evening,  o'er 
canopied  by  victory,  and  smiled  on  by 
such  parting  twilight  as  prophecies  a 
brighter  morrow,  will  even  in  this  gene- 
ration herald  for  us  all  that  glad  repose, 
which  they  only  know  who  have  laboured, 
and  seen  dieir  labour  blessed.  Let  those 
among  us  who  can  be  Warburtons,  be  so ; 
let  those  who  can  be  Souths,  be  so ;  and 
if  there  be  any,  as  we  trust  there  are  many, 
with  capacity  to  be  greater  far,  let  the 
world  behold  their  light.  Each  man 
accordiqg  to  his  capacity,  each  man  ac- 
I  cording  to  his  works,     fiat.  vibt. 
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Thbbe  it  no  tubjeci  in  which  all  classes  of 
our  readers  are  more  directly  and  pemi»> 
nently  interested,  than  that  to  which  the 
title  of  the  present  article  refers.  We  have 
hailed  with  much  satisfaction,  the  adoption 
of  popular  representation  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  municipal  affairs;  and  although 
we  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  measure  just  passed,  for  the 
regulation  of  Corporations  in  Ireland,  we 
look  to  time  and  experience  for  amendment, 
in  those  noinU  to  which  we  see  reason  to 
object.  Meanwhile,  we  hope  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  by  the  newly  consti- 
tuted  bodies,  to  promote  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  practical  improvement  in  their 
government;  and  amongst  the  objects 
deserving  and  requiring  public  atten- 
tion, there  cannot  well  be  one  of  more 
interest  to  the  community,  than  the 
best  means  of  affording  the  greatest  possi- 
ble degree  of  security,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
a  city,  against  all  the  horrors  of  conflagra- 
tion. It  is  one,  however,  that  has  never 
been  well  understood  in  Dublin ;  or  if  un- 
derstood, the  best  measures  have  not  been 
acted  upon  here,  nor  indeed,  except  par- 
tially and  of  late  years,  in  many  other 
cities. 

The  system  of  insurance  against  rninons 
pecuniary  losses  that  might  otherwise  be 
the  consequence  of  fires,  is  excellent ;  and 
the  abundance  of  competition  ensures  that 
partial  alleviation  being  obtained  on  rea- 
sonable terms ;  but  the  provisions  for  the 
diminution  of  the  actual  evil,  and  for  the 
general  safety  of  life  and  property,  are  very 
&ulty.  The  insurance  companies  being 
deeply  interested  in  the  prevention  of  any 
great  extent  of  destruction  of  property  atone 
period,  induced  them  to  set  up,  for  Uieir 
own  security,  establishments  of  fire  engines, 
ready  to  turn  out  at  every  alarm ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been  that  the  complete 
business  of  extinguishing  fires  has  been 
thrown  into  their  bands. 

This  is  highly  objectionable  On  many 
accounts. 

Flrst^-The  unfiumess  of  laying  the  en- 
tire charge  of  this  peculiarly  necessary 
ettablisluaent  and  business  upon  iQSurersi 


that  is  upon  the  prudent,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  whole  population. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  justice 
of  taxing  the  whole  community  in  propor- 
tion to  their  property,  for  precautions  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safetyof  all. 

Secondly — ^This  business  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  habitual  avocations  of 
the  persons  composing  these  companies, 
who  must  usually  consist  of  capitalists  and 
office  men,  and  whereas  this  particular 
branch  bears  but  a  very  small  proportion 
in  their  general  business  as  insurers,  it  is 
quite  a  diance  if  any  of  them  individually 
should  possess  acquirements  that  would 
assist  them  in  regulating  or  controuUng  it 
with  any  effect 

Thirdly — ^These  companies  in  this  very 
important  undertaking  are  entirely  irre- 
sponsible to  the  public  for  their  proceed- 
ings; what  they  do  is  purely  for  their  own 
advantage ;  they  may  encrease  or  they  may 
reduce  Uieir  means  or  their  ezortions,  at 
their  own  pleasure.  Should  people  be  re- 
miss in  insuring,  the  companies  might 
think  it  prudent  to  diminish  their  esteb- 
lishments  of  engines,  or  to  abandon  them 
altogether,  and  certainly  no  body  would 
have  any  right  to  complain. 

It  may  be  said  this  is  not  likely  to  hap- 
pen ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  there 
IS  no  obligation  on  their  part,  and  that  it  b 
quite  possible  that  their  interest  may  not 
be  to  make  any  great  provision  or  exer- 
tions, in  order  to  prove  the  system  to  be 
bad. 

Fourthly — ^These  parties  are  not  only 
independent  of  the  public  in  their  arrange- 
ments, but  they  are  also  independent  of 
one  another,  consequently  tlrere  is  no 
combination  or  union  among  them,  or  in 
their  proceedings ;  each  has  its  own  dis- 
tinct establishment,  which  it  retains  and 
uses  without  reference  to  the  others-— 
hence  must  arise  on  some  occasions  a  de- 
ficiency and  on  others  a  superabundance 
of  eome  particular  means,  and  a  want  of 
.thegeneral  arrangement  that  should  enable 
tlie  efforts  of  the  whole  to  be  directed  in 
the  most  regular  and  efficient  manner  for 
attaining  the  otgect  in  view. 
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In  London,  Liverpool,  and  some  other 
cities,  a  great  improvement  has  been  made 
of  late  years  in  Uiis  respect  In  London 
the  insurance  companies  have  organized 
an  united  establishment  under  one  compe« 
tent  superintendent,  which  enables  the 
whole  force  to  be  applied  in  a  far  more 
economical,  judicious,  rapid,  and  en- 
ergetic manner  than  previously.  In 
Liverpool  they  have  still  further  im- 
proved by  not  only  forming  one  single 
establishment,  but  making  it  a  part  of  the 
police  force;  still,  however,  even  there  the 
insurance  companies  contribute  a  large 
sum  towards  it;  for  which  there  is  no  reason. 

It  may  be  conceived  that  these  companies 
have  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  matter,  but 
in  foot  any  expenses  so  incurred  are  de- 
frayed by  the  insurers,  and  not  taken 
from  the  profits  of  the  company. 

Fiflhly — Another  objection  tothissystem 
is  the  want  of  connection,  and  consequently 
of  the  most  perfect  mode  of  co-operating 
with  other  bodies  and  establishments  whose 
agency  is  absolutely  necessary  at  every 
fire,  such  as  the  companies  or  departments 
which  manage  the  provision  of  water,  the 
police,&c.  Alsothewantofsomenecessary 
legalpowers,that  for  the  general  benefit,  are 
usually  conceded  to  duly  authorized  bodies, 
subject  to  proper  control  and  responsibility 
aigamst  their  abuse. 

While  this  system  is  in  Dublin  neces- 
sarily liable  to  many  of  the  above  incon- 
veniencies,  there  are  others  which  most 
materially  in^iede  the  great  end  in  view. 

The  action  of  the  insurance  companies 
in  this  undertaking,  only  extends  to  the 
providing  of  fire  engines ;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  Uiat  they  are  not  only  abundant 
and  of  good  quality,  but  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  their  being  brought 
out  in  sufBcient  numbers  and  in  ample 
time  for  any  useful  service,  that  under 
present  arrangements,  they  could  render. 

The  greatest  defect  is  in  the  want  of 
means  for  obtaining  a  ready  supply  of 
water;  this  in  all  places  is  the  principal 
want,  and  one  that  in  all,  there  has  been 
least  pains  taken  to  remedy,  by  a  proper 
obligation  on  those  who  would  best  provide 
those  means,  by  a  well  regulated  mode  of 
action,  and  by  a  suitable  provbion  of  funds 
to  defray  the  expense. 

In  Dublin  the  inattention  to  this  point 
is  peculiarly  great,  and  the  evil  is  pecu- 
liarly to  be  deplored ;  since  there  are  few 
cities  so  favourably  circumstanced  tbr  a 
ready  supply. 

Besides  the  ri?er|  which  traverses  and 


divides  the  city  into  two  equal  parts,  there 
is  a  canal  on  each  side,  surrounding  it 
quite  close,  affording  abundance  of  water, 
and  at  very  high  levels ;  the  great  basiA  at 
Portobello,  on  the  south  side,  connected 
with  the  Grand  Canal,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 1»000,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  is  fifty 
feet  above  the  high  water  level  of  the  river, 
with  two  smaller  cisterns  still  higher;  and 
another  on  the  north  side  connected  with 
the  Royal  Canal,  which  will  hold  near 
500,000  cubic  feet,  is  sixty  feet  above  the 
same  level. 

From  these  reservoirs,  pipes  have  been 
laid  throughout  the  town,  but  with  so  few 
cocks  for  obtaining  the  water  on  occasions 
of  fire,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning; 
nor  indeed  are  many  of  the  pipes  them- 
selves capable  of  affording  the  necessary 
supply  until  after  a  considerable  interval ; 
thus,  it  Is  seldom  till  an  hour  after  the 
first  alarm  is  given,  that  the  engines  can  be  . 
worked  effectually,  during  which  period  a 
fire  gets  very  great  head ;  whereas,  a  mo- 
derate supply  of  water,  and  moderate 
means  applied  during  the  first  half  hour, 
would  probably  extinguish  it,  save  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  property,  and  prevent 
much  distress— at  least  such  is  almost 
universally  the  remark  of  persons  who 
have  witnessed  these  occurrences  from  the 
beginning 

Besides  this  advantage  with  respect  to 
sources  of  water,  Dublin  possesses  some 
others  of  much  importance,  if  they  were 
turned  to  proper  account. 

It  is  very  compact,  every  part  of  its  out- 
skirts being  nearly  at  equal  distances  from 
the  centre ;  it  may  be  called  leyel  generally 
speaking,  and  is  intersected  in  almostevery 
direction  by  broad  streets  with  good  car- 
riage ways. 

Besides  its  large  population,  which  as  in 
other  towns  it  may  be  difficult  to  regulate 
for  efficient  service  in  a  hurry,  and  more 
particularly  by  night,  it  contains  a  con- 
siderable police  and  a  large  garrison  of 
troops.  Another  establishment  affords 
much  assistance,  and  by  improved  arrange- 
ments with  a  good  fire  police,  is  capable  of 
rendering  still  more,  namely,  the  Paving 
Board.  At  its  station  in  Mary-street,  a 
central  position,  are  kept  thirty  lai^e 
watering  carts  for  watering  the  streets,  and 
thirty  horses,  each  cart  capable  of  contain* 
ing  200  gallons  of  water;  a  few  of  the 
drivers  live  on  the  spot,  and  others  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  six  of  these  carts  are  kept 
full  all  night,  and  turn  out  at  any  alarm  of 
fire  as  speedily  as  possible^  the  remaiader 
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(which  are  empty)  Mow  tiid  get  tupplledy 
with  water  at  the  nearett  watering  station 
to  the  fire. 

The  progreie  of  circumstaDces  as  they 
talce  place  on  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  in 
Dublin  when  it  breaks  out  in  the  night»  is 
usually  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  police  patrol  will  probably  be  the 
first  active  person  who  has  notice  of  the 
accident.  Having  alarmed  the  inmates  of 
the  house  and  taken  any  immediate  mea* 
sures  for  assisting  in  their  personal  safety, 
it  is  his  business  to  give  information  to  the 
Divisional  Station;  and  about  twenty 
police  men,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  prepared 
to  turn  out  at  the  shortest  notice,  are  col- 
lected at  the  spot  in  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes,  and  render  every  assistance  in 
their  power. 

In  the  mean  time  the  alarm  is  to  be 

Siven  at  manjf  diffhreni  placm  by  an  v  in* 
ividuals  who  may  chance  to  think  <^it — 
1..— To  the  fire  offices  for  the  enginesi 

chiefly  in  or  near  College  Green. 
2. — ^To  the  Paving  Board  Office  in  Mary* 

street,  for  the  water  carts« 
S-^To  the  pipe  water  establishment  in 

William-street  or  in  Barraok>stteet  ibr 

the  turncocks. 

There  is  a  portable  fire  escape  a^^Mura* 
ttts  at  each  of  the  polipe  divisional  stations^ 
but  it  does  not  appear  whether  their  ser* 
vice  is  thoroughly  organised*  so  that  they 
may  be  run  out  with  rapidity  on  wl\  alarms. 

The  first  body  in  readiness  to  act,  is  the 
police ;  and  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the  super- 
intendents, that  on  one  occasion,  if  he  and 
his  men  could  have  got  a  few  buckets  of 
water  on  their  first  arrival,  they  could  have 
extinguished  a  fire,  that,  in  the  end,  did 
damage  to  the  value  of  £1500. 

The  first  engine  will  arrive  in  from  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  fire 
is  observed,  and  the  filled  water  carts  in 
from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour. 
The  latter  cannot  be  moved  at  any  accele* 
rated  speed. 

The  turncocks  as  soon  as  they  are 
warned,  proceed  to  turn  the  water  into  the 
branch  pipes  nearest  to  the  fire.  A  great 
portion  of  the  water,  in  the  first  instance, 
makes  its  way  into  various  dstems  and 
other  receptacles,  which,  of  course,  will 
retard  the  supply  ibr  the  fire  engines. 
The  turncock  then  proceeds  to  the  spot, 
and  searches  for  the  pipe,  which  is  to  be 
^roAen  tfi«s  by  a  8le(%e  hamnier,  for  letting 
out  the  water.  Sometimes  a  gas  pipe  pre- 
seola  itedf  firat,  and  is  broken  before 
H  is   kMwm  nd   to  be  thaiie^virwL 


The  water  is  then  obtmned  out  of  the 
dirty  hole  as  well  as  may  be;  the  whole 
operation  taking  much  time,  and  executed 
at  almost  every  fire  in  the  barbarous  man- 
ner here  described. 

At  length  the  engines  get  into  full  ope- 
ration, but  not  until  the  fire  has  had  a  very 
long  time  to  increase  in  extent  and  inten- 
sity. 

It  can  be  hardly  necessary  to  advert 
to  the  bad  principle  of  many  of  the  above 
arrangements,  or  to  the  want  of  that  unity 
and  rapidity  of  preparation  and  action 
which  is  so  essentially  requisite  in  such  a 
matter. 

To  remedy  the  great  want  of  system, 
and  of  proper  means,  that  are  at  preaent 
applied  to  this  very  important  service*  and 
to  provide  the  necessary  assistance  in  the 
most  prompt,  efficient,  and  at  the  same 
time  economical  manner,  the  following 
principles  are  suggested  for  adoption : — 

That  the  insurance  companies  be  re- 
lieved firom  any  connection  with  the  busi- 
ness of  extingubhing  fires.  The  fnanrers 
would  by  degrees  have  the  benefit  of  thb 
reduction  of  expense,  and  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  risk  which  an  improved  system 
would  produce.  Insurance  would  be 
cheaper,  and  consequently  more  general, 
and  the  interests  of  the  companies  would 
be  improved,  and  in  particular  during  the 
slate  of  transition,  as  the  rednctioQ  of  the 
rates  would  only  be  according  to  the  en- 
ereasing  profits  of  the  insurers. 

That  Uiere  be  formed  a  district  fire 
guard,  to  be  supported  by  general  assess- 
ment on  the  city;  which  assessm^it 
would  probably  not  exceed  4d.  in  the  pound 
of  value,  that  is,  less  than  a  shilling  par 
pound  added  to  the  present  pdice  tax. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  an  additional 
establishment,  and  to  enable  it  to  be  of 
efficient  numbers  without  the  greater  part 
being  for  long  periods  idle,  this  guard 
should  be  incorporated  wiUi,  and  form 
part  of  the  metropolitan  police,  every 
member  of  it  being  liable  to  any  police 
duties ;  in  short,  that  such  portion  of  the 
police  force  (to  be  encreased  to  the  extent 
rejfuired),  and  such  individuals  as  the  com- 
missioners found  necessary,  should  be 
allotted  to  any  peculiar  part  of  this  ser- 
vice. 

The  whole  police  force  would  receive 
some  d^ree  of  instruction  on  Uie  manner 
of  conducting  the  operations;  but  one 
^ood  general  superintendent  and  a  few  a»- 
sisUnts  would  be  required,  to  keep  di  the 
Mehincry  in  peifiBet  «^  and  idio  wooM 
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have  a  more  perfect  knowledge  <^  the  best 
manner  of  proceeding,  and  how  to  obtain 
and  apply  in  the  roost  prompt  manner  ereiy 
necessary  object  and  assistance. 

In  London  the  fire  establishment  eon« 
sists  of  one  superintendent  and  uinety<*five 
men,  with  fourteen  stations,  at  which  are 
kept  thirty-two  engines,  besides  the  two 
large  floating  engines  on  the  rirer.  This 
is  little  enough,  but  there  must  be  a  great 
desire  to  reduce  the  force  to  a  number 
that  will  find  full  occupation.  As  this  busi- 
ness, however,  is  very  irregular  in  Dublin, 
at  times  reqairing  great  exertions,  at  others 
much  less,  it  would  be  of  much  advantage 
to  have  a  body^  the  members  of  which 
applicable  to  this  particular  service,  would 
be  encreased  or  reduced,  according  to  the 
necessity  of  the  period. 

In  Liverpool  the  numbers  are^  one  su- 
perintendent, one  assistant,  and  sixty  fire- 
men, the  whole  being  constables,  and  part 
of  the  police  ibree>  as  recommended  for 
Dublin. 

It  is  probable,  that  on  such  a  system 
being  organised,  the  Insurance  Companies 
would  give  up  their  engines  lo  Che  new 
establishment)  but  if  not,  engines  most  be 
purchased. 

The  engines  and  other  necessary  ap- 
paratus, would  be  oonneeted  with  di- 
visional police  stations,  in  the  proportions 
and  manner  best  suited  to  the  importance 
of  the  respective  positions.  Arrangements 
might  be  made  for  turning  out  the  engines 
rapidly,  and  would  not  be  so  difficult  or 
expensive  as  might  be  imagined;  agree- 
ments might  be  entered  into  with  persons 
in  the  neighbourhood,  engaged  in  any  bu- 
siness requiring  them  to  have  constantly  a 
number  of  draft  horses  present,  as  is  done 
at  present  by  the  National  Insurance 
Company,  who  have  an  undertaking  ftom 
a  miller  near  where  their  engine  is  kept, 
at  £80  per  annum,  and  8s.  each  time  called 
out,  to  produce  a  pair  of  strong  horses 
within  five  minutes  after  being  called, 
under  penalty  in  case  of  failure.  It  Is 
probable  also  that  it  might  be  so  arranged 
that  the  liorses  belonging  to  the  Paving 
Board  might  be  made  available,  so  far  as 
they  would  go,  for  this  service. 

At  each  station,  there  should  be  kept  a 
good  fire  escape*  the  service  of  which 
should  be  thoroughly  organised.  It 
should  be  run  out  at  once  on  every  alarm. 
The  contrivances  fi>r  the  saving  of  life, 
and  the  means  of  applying  them  with  the 
necessary  rapidity^  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  itfitngettettts  tot  the  saving  of  pro- 


fertf*  The  necessity  for  their  use  is 
mdeed  much  less  frequent,  but  still  there 
Is  no  excuse  for  not  being  always  prepared 
for  the  contingency;  and  however  rare^ 
the  gratification  must  be  very  great  of  at 
any  time  applying  improved  means  with 
success,  where,  but  for  them,  fatal  conse- 
quences roust  have  been  inevitable. 

At  every  station,  and  perhaps  even  at 
other  places  available  to  the  police,  roight 
be  kept,  in  addition  to  the  great  engines, 
one  smaller  and  more  portable,  either  such 
as  the  present  parish  engine,  or  other  of 
approved  pattern.  These  small  engines 
might  be  earlier  on  the  spot.  They  may 
be  frequently  taken  with  much  advantage 
into  passages  and  confined  places  that  are 
impracticable  to  the  others,  and  with  a 
moderate  supply  of  water  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  fire,  might  be  the  means  of 
extinguishing  it. 

We  come  now  to  the  really  important 
consideration,  of  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  water  rapidly. 

The  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water 
through  the  town,  from  the  basins  oon- 
neeted with  the  two  canals,  have  been 
arranged  solely  with  reference  to  the  provi- 
sion ror  the  houses.  The  principal  mains, 
which  are  constantly  Aitl,  besides  being 
small  in  dimensions  are,  of  course,  few 
and  far  between.  From  them,  the  inter- 
vening quarters  of  the  city  are  supplied  by 
union  branch  pipes,  through  which  the 
water  is  turned  periodically  for  filling  the 
several  house  cisterns. 

The  first  great  desideratum  is  to  have 
numerous  fire  plugs  established  in  all 
parts,  so  that  the  very  slow,  wasteful,  and 
barbarous  mode  of  cracking  the  pipe  with 
a  sledge  hammer  on  every  occasion,  may 
not.  be  resorted  to.  Whenever  the  fire 
should  break  out  near  one  of  the  principal 
mains,  the  police,  who  should  always  have 
keys  of  the  fire  plugs  at  their  several 
stations,  would  be  enabled  to  procure  the 
water  even  before  the  engines  would  arrive. 
But  if  the  fire  should  break  out  within 
reach  of  only  branch  pipes,  some  time 
must  elapse  before  it  can  be  obtained,  even 
although  the  police  had  also  keys  for 
letting  the  water  on  that  particular  part, 
because,  in  the  first  Instance,  a  great  por- 
tion would  be  absorbed  in  filling  all  the 
house  cisterns  in  its  passage,  which  would 
rery  much  retard  and  reduce  the  supply, 
unless  by  accident  the  fire  happened  at  the 
period  when  those  precise  branches  were 
filled  for  the  ordinary  service.  It  is  this 
which  utoaUy  occasions  the  great  delay  io 
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getting  water,  cauting  to  much  complaint 
and  injury. 

The  desideratum  is,  therefore,  to  devise 
the  best  espedlento  for  a  supply  of  water 
from  the  very  earliest  periods,  that  assist- 
ance by  men  and  engines  can  be  given,  for 
about  one  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  by 
wiiich  time  it  can  usually  be  obtained 
from  the  street  pipes.  It  is  presumed  that 
any  general  re-organization  of  the  water 
pipes,  so  as  to  be  effective  for  this  object, 
is  hardly  to  be  expected.  The  following, 
however,  might  afford  a  partial  re- 
medy : — 

1.  To  collect  an  establishment  of  carts 
at  each  station  to  convey  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  water  out  rapidly  with,  or  even 
before,  the  engines,  if  possible. 

Those  belonging  to  the  Paving  Board 
are,  at  the  present  time,  extremely  useful, 
as  they  usually  convey  and  keep  up  the 
earliest  supply ;  but  they  are  all  in  one 
depdt,  and  are  of  a  construction  quite 
unfit  for  any  but  very  slow  progress,  the 
water  being  all  in  bulk  in  one  cistern* 

For  rapid  movement  and  for  the  most 
useful  application,  it  should  be  in  kegs,  such 
as  one  man  could  conveniently  cany  on 
his  shoulder,  say  four  gallons  each,  a  suit- 
able number,  perhaps  twenty,  on  each  light 
one-horse  cart,  the  kegs  being  kept  con- 
stantly filled  till  required.  Such  carts 
might  be  taken  out  in  a  gallop  in  any  di- 
rection, and  the  kegs  conveyed  by  hand  to 
any  part  of  the  premises  in  danger.  In 
the  mean  time  the  present  heavy  water 
carts  would  come  in  very  opportunely,  and 
both  kinds  be  employed  in  successive 
trips  to  the  nearest  fountains  or  places  of 
supply,  until  the  action  of  the  street  pipes 
was  in  full  operation. 

2.  The  policjB  should  make  themselves 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  cisterns, 
pumps,  &c.,  in  all  the  premises  in  the  city, 
so  as  to  understand  thoroughly,  what  re- 
sources might  be  made  available  in  that 
way,  and  the  fire  apparatus  might  be  pro- 
vided with  such  buckets,  pipes,  hose,  small 
pumps,  &Cn  as  would  be  most  useful  for 
collecting  it 

They  should  have  such  powers  to  take 
water  from  houses,  and  generi^  ^  eater 
premises  in  or  near  the  danger  as  may  be 
considered  proper,  and  must  dppend  for 
the  rest  on  obtaining  leave  from  the  occu- 
piers, which,  it  is  probable,  would  seldom 
be  refused  to  a  body  of  public  servants  so 
well  known  ;  but  under  either  case,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  thev  should  have  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  what  resources  might 


be  so  obtained,  and  the  best  means  of 
getting  at  them. 

In  like  manner,  they  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  localities,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  best  way  of  bringing  the  means 
to  bear  on  a  fire,  and  where  the  engines, 
&c,  can  be  taken  to  advantage. 

3.  There  would  still  be  an  important 
lapse  of  time  between  tlie  supply  brought 
to  the  spot  by  the  carts,  and  the  regular 
current  to  be  obtained  from  the  street 
pipes.  At  present,  the  water  carta  pro- 
ceed to  the  nearest  fountains  available, 
which  are  only  those  on  pr'iiio  near  the 
principal  mains,  as  to  be  cotetantly  pro- 
vided, or  those  on  the  branch  pipes  that 
happen  to  have  the  water  turned  on  them 
at  the  time.  These  resources  are  so  rare, 
as  in  many  parts  of  the  town  must  occasion 
much  delay,  and  but  a  very  slow  service. 

It  is  suggested,  that  a  useful  remedy 
might  be  applied  by  the  establishment  of 
cisterns  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  to  be 
kept  constantly  filled  for  this  express  ser- 
vice. They  might  be  on  two  systems,  either 
above  ground  in  open  spaces,  made  of 
stone  or  iron,  in  form  of  pedestals  to 
columns,  round  or  square,  and  to  contain 
from  4000  to  8000  gallons,  and  might  be 
raised  sufficiently  for  the  water  to  run  into 
the  carts ;  or  they  might  be  under  ground, 
of  brick  and  cement,  but  would  require,  in 
that  case,  to  be  pumped  out.  The  latter 
would  have  the  advantage,  however  of 
being  cheaper  to  construct,  completely  out 
of  the  way,  and  might  be  made  much  larger 
without  difficulty,  and  be  more  proteeied 
from  the  effect  of  frost. 

The  above  very  imperfect  sketch,  is  not 
intended  to  prescribe  details  of  any  valuer 
but  to  suggest  what  it  is  conceived  would 
be  the  prineipla  desirable  to  be  acted 
upon. 

1.  That  an  ample  and  well  organised 
fire  police  be  established,  and  constantly 
ready  to  act  with  rapidity ;  as  the  neces- 
sity for  them  is  only  occasional,  and  may 
at  any  time,  without  previous  warning,  re- 

Suire  more  or  less  means.  It  is  assumed 
lat  this  can  only  be  done  with  economy, 
by  making  it  a  branch  of  the  active  me- 
tropolitan police. 

2.  That  the  body  charged  with  this 
service  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
business,— -that  they  be  invested  with  a 
certain  degree  of  authority,  and  have  full 
power  to  brin^  all  the  necessary  means  at 
once  into  activity,  without  the  presence 
or  intervention  of  any  other  persons. 

d*  That  the  most  perfect  machin^y  be 
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established  in  the  several  parts  of  the  city, 
most  suitable,  in  connexion  with  this  body 
and  under  their  charge. 

4.  That  the  roost  complete  arrange- 
ments be  made  for  obtaining  water,  at  the 
early  periods  of  the  occurrence. 

It  is  suggested,  that  considering  the  im- 
portance of  the  object,  the  expense  would 
not  be  great,  of  obtaining  all  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  here  proposed.  It 
might  not  be  unreasonable  to  calculate, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  years, 
the  value  of  property  that  would  be  saved 
by  such  precautions,  would  more  than  pay 
for  the  first  outlay. 

It  is  supposed  that  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  effecting  so  perfect  a  co-ope- 


ration between  the  police  and  the  pipe- 
water,  and  the  paving  boards,  as  regards 
this  particular  service,  as  would  give  the 
full  benefit  of  all  the  means  that  could  be 
furnished  by  the  two  latter,  and  of  putting 
those  means  on  such  temporary  occasions^ 
at  the  disposition  of  the  police,  without 
the  necessity  at  the  moment  for  applying  to 
those  distant  offices. 

On  thb  subject  it  is  not  possible  to  omit 
the  very  natural  suggestio  of  the  pro- 
priety and  economy  of  consolidating  pipe- 
water,  paving,  and  wide  street  depart- 
ments, into  one  body,  all  being  municipal 
establishments,  and  with  duties  necessarily 
very  much  connected.  J.  F.  B. 


SONG. 

Air-'<La  BriganUne." 


The  veMiel  glides 

Along  the  foam, 
And  bears  me  from 

My  cherished  home ; 
Soon  England's  strand 

Shall  meet  my  view— 
My  native  landl- 

My  home,  adieu ! 


I  gaze  upon 
'i'he  rock^  shore. 

The  mountains  rise 
Abrupt  and  hoar-* 

Their  aspect  grand 
Adorns  the  view ; 

My  native  land- 
Mountains,  adieu ! 


Within  those  hills 

A  little  nest 
Contains  the  birds 

That  I  love  best, 
Fond  thoughts  of  them 

My  soul  subdue ! 
Home  of  my  heartp— 

My  babes,  adieu  I 

VI, 

I  go  to  one 

I  love  still  more> 
To  bring  him  back 

To  Erin's  shore- 
May  Heaven  above 

Bless  u8  and  you^-m 
Babes  of  my  love ! 

Sweet  home,  adieu ! 


L.N.F. 


VOL.  IL  HO*  XIII. 


SONG.    ^ 

As  when  a  boy,  in  thoughtlc^«'1iour, 
A  rose-bud  to  the  earth  If  >   Crushed ; 

The  fragrance  of  the  broken  ifoWfer, 
Will  linger  round  the  hand^^.at  crushed. 

So  hangs  around  the  spoiler's  name. 
The  fragrant  breath  of  woman's  love, 

And  the  rude  hand  that  spum'd  to  shame, 
Too  oft  her  fondest  care  doth  prove. 


B. 
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BALLITORE    IN    'XCVIII; 

FnOM      THIS      UNPUBLISHED      MEMOIRS      OF      TUB      LATE 

MARY  LEADBETTER. 

ACTH0III9S     or     "COTTlOt     DIlLOODBi,"     ETC. 

Wb  have  always  regretted  that  more  care  Is  hot  taken  to  collect  and  preserve  doco- 
melits  illustrative  of  the  recent  history  of  this  country ;  and  it  has  been  from  the  first 
oar  intention  occasionally  to  diversify  our  pages  with  contributions  of  that  nature.  We 
are,  therefore,  most  happy  to  have  been  favoured  with  the  fragment  of  village  (and 
also  national)  history,  which  we  now  present  to  our  readers.  It  is  a  chapter  from  tie 
unpublished  autobiography  of  the  late  Mary  Leadbetter,  the  authoress  of  "  Poems," 
published  in  1808.  «  Cottage  Biography,"  «  Cottage  Dialogues,"  and  other  popular 
works.  This  lady's  name  and  character  must  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers.  She 
was  bom  in  the  year  1768.  Her  grandfather,  Abraham  Shackleton,  a  teacher  of  high 
reputation  a  century  ago,  was  the  schoolmaster  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  her  father, 
Richard  Shackleton,  continued  through  life  to  be  one  of  the  tnost  valued  friends  of 
that  great  man.  These  and  other  influences,  not  forgetting  that  simple  yet  refined 
existence,  which  has  long  distinguished  the  society  of  Ballitore,  no  doubt  contribnted 
to  foster  m  our  authoress  a  very  good  natural  endowment.  The  result,  as  developed 
m  her  writings,  was  a  sufficiently  original  character,  and  one  worthy  of  rather  more 
attention  than  the  world  has  yet  condescended  to  bestow  on  it— uniting  id  no  commoa 
degree,  extreme  simplicity  and  warmth  of  heart,  with  rare  good  sense  and  strength 
ot  mind.  We  have  not  space  at  present  to  enter  into  any  details  in  support  of  tbii 
®'?1!""S'  j"*  ^®  ''"P®'  ***  "*  "**  **'"*"*  P®"«x*  the  publication  of  her  collected  works 
will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  In  that  publicallon,  which  if  it  be  not 
commenced,  we  would  most  strenuously  urge  her  femily  and  friends  at  once  to  unde^ 
take,  we  think  the  entire  of  the  memoirs,  of  which  we  now  publish  a  small  portion, 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  included.  Simple  and  unpretending  as  they  are,  and  some- 
times amusingly  mmute,  the  peculiar  character  which  they  exhibit,  the  life  of  (except 
I.1.H  JH  "?•*  """t*"^'  nnbroken)  peace  and  retirement  which  they  depict  so  gracefully, 
fh.  5f  rf  ^"  ^'«* /Jjey  •re  laid,  cannot  faU  to  secure  them  a  permanent  stoUon  in 
SL»r?  K  *I!'T,.  o^^'«'•°'^•  The  spirit  in  which  they  were  written,  will  be  best 
••  .?S7i.°  1^  ®  following  passage  firom  an  earlier  part  of  the  memoirs  •_ 
«P„.ihl^'lf*!ir*  T  ^*^'  1"'«"1'^'  thattruth  which  we  know  so  well,  that  we  are  not 
h!^l  h  1.  niw"?!  *  "^  «"'  ".*"'?8'  *'"  "^  '««*  »'•«'" '  I»  "c''°«»>  the  comfort  of 
Whei  dL?h  h«  T  '".''°"^<='«'''  «''«>"«h  apparently  in  little  esteem  when  possessed. 
Sr.J  !il*?Kf 'i?V''^'*"«^'^""**°«'«''P««»t«.  affecUonate  friends,  or  engaging 
chUdren,  sensible  that  we  are  cut  off  from  every  hope  of  again  eniovbit  their  sodet^ 

Jart  V::Z  th"'"'"*  T"'"'**'!'*  «f  ^l'*  P"'  re?ived.Tnd  evirrom  «bn  ^o 
K'nUT-h  ttem,  roused  to  anguish  I  When  a  state  of  disturbance  per^des  a  nation. 
7iew  to  5,e daToflZ  ^U't  ^''^  ^'^'  °'  threatened,  how  do  we  caTt  a  retr<^pec.ive 
1^17.  Lh  n  ^  of  tranquillity,  when  we  sate,  as  it  were,  under  our  own  vines  and  fig- 
of  111.  T^  "!''*.^  ''^^r*' '  astonished  that  any  are  wiUing  to  relinquish  "he  sweeb 
looKem?ndr«T  "'/"''^"^  alarm  and  Jrospect  of^nsetUe^ent,  ought  to 
StblttJ^Mi  'I'ose  terrene  things  in  which  it  was  wont  to  delight  It  his  not 
fhouS.  n™.^*^  me.  My  heart  swells  with  tender  recollections  of  the  past;  and 
Si3  JiT^  ***  fjoy  the  present,  feels  a  regret  at  the  memory  of  what  iCe  lost, 
mixed  with  a  pensive  satisfinction  that  1  have  enjoyed  these  auiet  oleasu^    Mv 

SSiqiS&r„r    tI;?  f  youth  are  past,  the  autumn.of  life  is  not  desUtute  <rfi5 
uanquu  enjoyments.    This  reason  of  the  year  I  am  partial  to ;  I  admire  the  rich  and 
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Yarted  protpfcts  of  the  autumnal  scene,  the  employments  by  which  it  is  enlivened,  and 
the  awakened' remembrance  of  the  pflst  year.  Thus,  in  the  autumn  of  life,  1  feel  my  early 
Sensations  revived  in  the  children  and  youth  p£  our  family,  and  I  am  led  to  look  back, 
and,  with  the  partiality  which  I  feel  to  our  village,  desire  to  retrace,  for  their  amuse- 
ment and  my  own,  those  scenes,  indifferent  to  other  eyes,  which  have  passed  before 
mine,  not  unnoticed.  My  abilities  are  limited,  my  sphere  is  limited  also  to  <  the  sweet 
spot  of  the  world,'  where  my  days  have  been  spent,  and  where  I  desire  to  end  them." 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  desirous  of  further  information  respecting  this 
eaUmable  woman,  will  find  frequent  notices  of  her  and  her  family,  scattered  through 
Prior's  Life  of  Burke.  For  those,  however,  who  wish  to  understand  her  thoroughly,  we 
do  not  know  atiy  thing,  even  in  her  published  works,  at  all  so  delightfully  characteris- 
tic, as  her  letters  to  Gborgb  Chabbe;  (vid.  Life  and  Works  of  Crabbe  :  vol.  i. 
p.  228-234.)  For  these,  and  the  good-humoured  reply  which  the  first  of  them  called  • 
forth  from  the  veteran  poet,  we  would  gladly  have  made  room ;  but  they  are  of  consi- 
derable length,  and  to  mutilate  them  would  be  to  defeat  our  purpose  in  quoting 
Uiem.  We  had  rather  refer  our  readers  to  the  admirable  biography  in  which  they  are 
includied* 

Of  the  importance  of  this  little  piece,  as  an  historical  record,  we  need  hardly  say  a 
word.  It  Is  the  simple  testimony  of  dn  eye-witness,  and  of  one  whose  veracity  is 
libove  all  question,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  contending  parties,  in  one  of  the  most 
lamentable  civil  wars,  that  ever  desolated  any  country ;  and  that  in  a  scene,  whose 
Industrial  prosperity  and  serene  beauty  ought,  if  anything  could,  to  have  preserved  it 
tinscathed  by  the  tempest  of  oppression  and  revenffe,  which  laid  waste  the  rest  of  the 
land.  It  is. our  intention,  from  tmie  to  time  to  publish  similar  illustrations  of  that  and 
other  periods  of  Irish  history,  and  we  shall  always  feel  obliged  to  those  who  will  favour 
us  with  authentic  documents  on  such  subjects,  or  indicate  to  us  where  they  may  be 
procured^— Ed. 


1798.    This  year>  which  in  its  progress 
was  clouded  with  so  nlany  horrors,  opened 
upon  me  more  delightfully  than  any*  year 
before  had  ever  done.    For  the  morning 
of  the  first  day,  my  beloved  husband's  life, 
which  for  fourteen  days  had  been  sus- 
pended in  a  very  doubtful  scale,  now  rose 
up  with  hope,   and  the  crbis  of  a  most 
dangerous  fever  was  past    It  was  like  es* 
eaping  from  a  prison-house,  from  torture^ 
and  {torn  darkness,  to  breathe  the  free  air, 
to  shake  off  the  painful  shackles,  and  to 
jgB^e  upon  the  glorious  sun,  when  this  in- 
estimable favour  was  granted.    In   this 
lime  of  deep  trial,  I  received  all  the  com- 
fort and  aid  which  friendship  and  sympa- 
thy pould  bestow,  fVom  all  around  me. 
Dr.  F.  Johnston,  with  three  other  physi- 
cian%     all    eterted    their    talents,     and 
displayed    singular   attention,   skill,   and 
kindbess.  3fy  William  torn  to  live.  When 
that  b  the  case,  all  means  co-operate  to 
that  end.    The  interest  caused  by  the 
danger  of  one  so  much  beloved  and  es- 
teemed, was  extensive,  and  his  own  neigh- 
boiirs  entered  deeply  into  it     A.  T.  was 
te  if  she  forgot  her  delicacy  of  health;  in 
all  weathers,  late  and  early,  she  sought  the 
chamber  of  disease,  and  looked   like  a 
pitying  angeL    It  was  touching  to  see  one 
of  our  workmen  come  to  see  hb  master, 
periM^IIelhotight|fortheli»ttime«  He 


approached  his  bed,  took  his  fevered  hand 
and,  in  a  tone  of  great  tenderness,  accosted 
him,  <<  My  dear  master  V    Even  the  great 
mastiff  house  dog  came  patting  up  stairs. 
On  his  first  attempt  he  saw  me,  and  though 
I  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  hb  advanc- 
ing, he  suddenly  turned  round,  as  abashed, 
and  descended.     Another  day  he  renewed 
the  attempt,  and  advancing  to  the  bed,  laid 
hb  head  on  it.    When  a  few  months  after 
William  went   to  Cootehill,  this  faithful 
creature  disappeared  the  next  day,  and  we 
never  saw  him  more.    We   believe    he 
went  in  seat'ch  of  his  master.    My  mother's 
servant,  James  Lightall,  and  a  soldier,  who 
was  quartered  there,  took  the  same  feVer 
as  my   husband,   about  the  same  time : 
they  were  lodged  in  the  gardener's  house 
in  her  orchard.     The   soldier  died.     Dr. 
Johnson  said   he   was  much  injured  by 
the  lamentations  of  his  wife ;  and  we  were 
charged  to  wear  a  pleasant  countenance  in 
William's  apartment     The  death  of  this 
poor  man  was  industriously  concealed  from 
him,  and  I  took  it  kind  that  the  military 
music    that    attended    his    funeral,    ^i'as 
stopped  while  the  soldiers  passed  by  our 
house. 

The  birth  of  our  little  Sarah  was  acce- 
lerated by  the  anxiety  which  I  endured. 
While  I  was  confined,  I  heard  that  the 
County  Kildare  was  proclaimed  to  bo  in  t 
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state  of  disturbance.  Willow-brook  house 
was  attacked  by  robbers,  who  entered  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  and  plundered  it  of 
much  value.  The  young  women  were 
dreadfully  alarmed  by  being  witnesses  of 
this  outrage,  though  they  escaped  personal 
injury.  Our  little  circle  felt  the  loss  of 
M.  G.,  who  took  her  family  to  Dublin. 
R.  B.  had  lefl  the  village  with  his  fair  wife 
in  a  fright,  and  declared,  (as  we  heard), 
that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  amongst 
us,  were  united  Irishmen.  Now  and  then 
•  a  person  was  missed,  and  this  misfortune 
was  unfeelingly  accounted  for  by  saying, 
that  "  Brownie  had  eaten  them.*'  These 
mysterious  disappearances  were  horrible, 
and  no  certainty  of  the  fate  of  those  vic- 
tims of  party  rage  was  ever  obtained,  I 
believe. 

A  time  was  now  approaching  when  what 
was  honest  and  fair  could  alone  stand  the 
test.  Amongst  other  precautions,  the 
names  of  all  the  inhabitants  were  pasted 
on  the  door  of  each  house,  with  liberty  to 
enter  at  any  hour,  night  or  day,  to  see 
were  they  within.  This  appeared  a  ne- 
cessary measure,  yet  it  exposed  the  quiet 
of  families  to  be  broken  in  upon  ;  houses 
were  searched  for  arms,  which  proved  the 
wisdom  of  ourfriends*  in  banishing  all  such 
weapons  from  theirs.  Those  who  retained 
them,  incurred  the  censure  of  the  society, 
and  lost  these  weapons  of  destruction 
generally^  to  one  party  or  the  other.  No- 
tices also  were  put  up,  demanding  the 
arms  taken  by  the  united  men  to  be 
restored,  on  pain  of  letting  the  military 
live  at  free  quarters;  for  many  nightly  ex- 
cursions had  been  made  to  plunder  houses 
of  arms.  The  Cork  militia  had  left  the 
village,  and  a  detachment  of  the  King's 
County,  (which  were  stationed  in  Athy, 
where  Sandford  Palmer,  their  captain, 
lodged  at  brother  C.'s),  were  sent  here. 
These  men  were  very  well  liked,  and  per- 
haps it  was  for  that  reason  that  they  were 
so  soon  removed.  The  villagers  escorted 
them  on  their  way  with  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions; and  when  my  husband  saw  them, 
from  his  fields,  departing,  he  sent  his  work- 
men to  join  the  procession,  and  broke 
forth  himself  into  involuntary  weeping. 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  painful  feelings 
sprung  from  an  unconscious  presentiment, 
and  that  if  those  men  had  remained  here, 
our  village  might  have  escaped  its  subse- 


*i,*.^u".f^®**^  for  our  readers  to  keep  in  mind, 
that  Ballitore  was  colonized,  and  is  still  chiefly 
occupied  bj  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 


quent  distresses.  They  were  replaced  by 
the  Tyrone  militia,  mostly  composed  of 
professed  orangemen,  wearing  the  ribband 
of  their  party.  Since  the  influx  of  the 
army  here,  soldiers  were  quartered  in  oor 
houses,  but  found  themselves  with  pro- 
visions :  the  threat  respecting  free  quar- 
ters was  now  put  into  execution ;  foraging 
parties  went  out  into  the  country,  shops 
and  private  houses  were  searched  for 
whiskey,  which  was  ordered  to  be  spilled ; 
seditious  papers  were  sought  for.  On 
that  day  I  was  not  at  home,  else,  I  sup- 
pose, I  should  have  opened  my  desk  in  the 
security  of  conscious  innocence,  quite  for- 
getting that  I  had  thrown  into  it  one  of 
those  squibs  which  I  had  met  with,  and 
which,  in  very  tolerable  poetry,  avowed 
disloyal  sentiments.  I  started  at  the  dan- 
ger it  was  so  near  bringing  me  into,  and 
threw  it  into  the  Are.  The  soldiers  re- 
ported to  their  officer,  that  a  number  of 
papers,  perhaps  seditious,  were  concealed 
under  some  other  things  at  M .  and  A.  D.'s. 
But  when,  upon  examination,  they  were 
found  to  be  old  meeting  papers,  and  letters 
from  J.  G.  to  his  wife,  who  had  lodged 
them  with  M.  and  A.  till  they  could  be 
sent  to  her,  the  mistake  afforded  a  good 
joke.  The  house  which  M.  G.  had  left, 
was  now  the  yeomen's  guard  house. 
11.  B.*8  house  was  used  as  a  barrack.  Ac- 
count was  taken  of  the  stock  and  pro- 
visions here,  that  none  should  go  out ; 
and  six  cwt.  of  bacon,  which  M •  K.  was 
sending  to  Dublin,  was  seized  by  the 
yeomen,  and  R.  B.  was  pursued,  because 
he  attempted  to  take  away  one  of  his 
horses,  his  horse  taken,  and  himself  was 
for  a  while  a  prisoner.  E.  B.'s  house  was 
plundered  of  some  provision,  and  himself 
received  rude  language. 

These  attacks  on  the  most  loyal  people 
amongst  us  were  not  to  be  borne ;  they 
went  to  Athy,  to  Colonel  Colin  Campbell, 
who  commanded  that  district,  and  got 
protections,  which  stopped  further  degra- 
dations upon  them,  and  procured  the  re- 
storation of  their  property.  Colonel 
Campbell  was  willing  to  grant  protections 
to  all  peaceable  people,  but  none  else 
amongst  us  applied  for  them;  some  doubt 
of  iU  being  consistent  with  our  religious 
principles  to  do  so,  prevented,  and  thus 
we  were  exposed  to  the  imputation  of 
being  disaffected,  and  the  food  we  had  for 
our  families,  taken  out  of  our  houses  for 
the  dinners  of  the  yeomen  in  A.  W.'snew 
house.  This  was  an  unpleasant  sight  to 
the  soldiers  who  were  with  us  on  free  qnar- 
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tersy  and  they  hid  our  bacon  for  us  and  for 
tliemselves.  Great  waste  was  committed ; 
one  hundred  cars  in  one  day,  loaded  with 
hay,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.,  led  by  the  poor 
owners,  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  came 
into  the  village.  Colonel  Keatinge  urged 
it  to  his  yeomen  to  take  with  a  sparing 
band,  to  remember  that  this  was  the  scarce 
season,  between  the  old  and  new  food 
coming  in,  and  not  to  bring  famine  upon 
the  country.  But  pity  seemed  about  to 
be  banished  from  the  martial  bosom, 
though  one  of  those  quartered  on  us  re- 
fused to  partake  of  the  plunder,  on  which 
so  many  riotously  feasted,  and  appeared 
dejected  ;  yet  he,  as  well  as  another  of  an 
opposite  cast  of  mind,  also  in  our  house, 
fell  by  the  insurgents  when  the  burst  came. 
Threats  were  multiplied,  the  military 
poured  in  one  day,  so  as  to  terrify  the  in- 
habitants with  the  prospect  of  immediate 
scarcity :  they  spoke  very  rudely  at  times, 
especially  when  one  threatened  to  strike 
M.  D.  in  the  face  with  his  carabine,  be- 
cause she  was  unwilling  to  give  her  goods 
without  money — ^I  mean  eatables,  for  they 
did  not  aim  at  much  else.  Discontents 
arose  between  the  army  and  yeomen — 
public  notice  was  given  that  the  nightly 
patrol  should  be  withdrawn,  to  give  op- 
portunity for  returning  the  arms  of  which 
the  united  men  had  possessed  themselves, 
and  that  if  not  returned  in  a  set  time,  the 
neighbourhood  should  be  burnt.  Colonel 
Keatinge  went  in  person  to  the  chapel,  and 
with  tears  besought  the  misguided  people 
to  comply  with  these  conditions,  and  when 
he  saw  that  even  bis  influence  could  not 
preserve  them,  he  left  the  country  with 
his  lady,  and  most  of  his  family,  his  sister, 
and  two  of  the  younger  children,  remaining 
at  Narraghmore.  They  left  this  country  I 
—they  left  it  never  to  return — and  their 
loss  has  never  ceased  to  be  felt.  A  good 
deal  of  arms  were  left  as  directed,  but 
broken. 

In  the  midst  of  these  tumults  ve  heard 
that  J.  B.'s  conflicU  had  ended  on  the  25th 
of  the  4th  month,  at  his  own  house  in  Carlow. 
The  escape  of  a  purified  spirit  from  a  trouble- 
some world  now  appeared  indeed  enviable, 
and  the  clouds  gathered  darker  and  darker 
in  our  political  horizon,  though  nothing 
could  be  sweeter,  calmer  or  brighter,  one 
should  think,  than  our  vernal  sky  and 
balmy  gales.  Wearied  with  the  sight  of 
what  appeared  to  me  oppressive,  I  received 
our  clerical  neighbour  R.  with  a  melan- 
choly observation  on  the  state  of  the  times; 
but  to  my  great  astonishment  found  that 


neighbour  R.  had  turned  tail,  was  now 
anything  but  a  republican,  and  thoui^ht 
things  were  very  well  as  they  were.  To 
the  Tyrone  militia  were  added  the  Suffolk 
Fencibles,  commanded  by  Captain  Che- 
nery,  a  very  genteel  young  man,  who 
was  quartered  at  my  brother's.  He  greatly 
disliked  this  service,  and  said  he  had  ra- 
ther have  been  sent  to  the  W.  Indies,  than 
to  order  these  foraging  parties.  A  lieute- 
nant K.  and  his  wife,  a  Jersey  woman^ 
were  quartered  in  the  inn  at  Timolin. 
Another  lieutenant  of  the  same  regiment, 
an  Irishman,  was  at  my  mother's,  with  his 
newly  married  wife,  a  young  English 
woman  of  eighteen.  Captain  Chenery  was 
much  liked  by  the  people  for  his  humanity* 
The  Tyrone's  were  commanded  by  an  ofE- 
cer  named  Adie,  a  young  unmarried  man. 
The  Ancient  Britons,  dressed  in  blue, 
with  much  white  or  silver  lace,  came  from 
Athy,  seized  the  smiths'  tools,  to  prevent 
them  from  making  pikes,  and  carried  the 
smiths  away  with  them  prisoners.  T.  M. 
was  sent  back  next  day,  but  O.  F.  was 
kept  close  prisoner  in  Athy ;  we  could  not 
without  emotion  see  O.  and  his  brother, 
weeping  as  they  walked  after  the  car  con* 
taining  those  implements,  which  had  ena- 
bled him  comfortably  to  maintain  his  fa* 
mily.  O.'s  pretty  wife,  industrious  and 
tidy,  had  but  three  da}rs  lain-in,  when  her 
husband  was  thus  rent  from  her;  her  ter- 
rors were  awakened  when  the  reports  came 
hither  of  several  smiths .  having  been 
whipped  in  Athy,  to  extort  confessions, 
for  if  her  husband  was  thus  treated  he 
could  not  survive  the  ignominy  and  the 
torture.  His  neighbours,  who  valued  O., 
exerted  themselves  in  his  behalf,  especially 
when  we  were  almost  eye-witnesses  of  this 
exercise  of  power.  Captain  E.,  Cornet 
L.  and  S.  came  with  their  party,  set  fire 
to  some  cabins  near  the  village,  took  P. 
M.  the  father  of  a  fjamily,  who  kept  a  shop 
of  spirits,  &c.,  in  the  house  where  B.  W. 
had  lived,  apparently  an  inoffensive  man, 
tied  him  to  a  car  opposite  to  his  own  door, 
and  degraded  themselves  so  far  as  to 
scourge  him  with  their  own  hands,  J.  C, 
tied  to  a  tree,  underwent  a  similar  punish- 
ment; the  torture  was  excessive,  and  they 
did  not  soon  recover.  Guards  were  placed 
to  prevent  any  coming  into  or  leaving  the 
village.  Our  village,  once  so  peaceful,  ex- 
hibited a  scene  of  tumult  and  dismay,  and 
the  air  rung  with  the  shrieks  of  the  suf- 
ferers, and  the  lamentations  of  those  who 
beheld  them  suffer. 
These  violent  measures  caused  a  great 
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many  pikes  to  be  brought  In ;  the  street 
was  lined  with  the  numbers  who  came  to 
deliver  in  these  instruments  of  death.  A 
party  of  military  came  from  Naas,  com- 
manded by  Edward  Lucas,  once  my  bro- 
thers pupil,  and  took  prisoners  Phil.  Darcy, 
Dennis  and  Pat  Lyons,  Paddy  Toole, 
Keale,  a  barber,  and  six  others.  The 
baker  was  let  out  to  bake,  the  rest  confined 
in  the  guard  house  till  next  day,  when 
they  were  taken  on  the  cart  to  Naas. 
Most  of  the  villagers  were  outside  the 
doors  to  see  them  depart.  They  looked 
composed  for  the  most  part,  though  fol- 
lowed by  their  weeping  wives  and  children, 
amongst  whom  Neale*s  son,  a  lad,  with  his 
'piercing  cries  of  "  O  father,  father  V*  ex- 
cited great  compassion.  We  were  rery 
sad ;  our  dear  M.  P.  and  H.  W.  came  that 
afternoon,  but  scarce  could  their  presence 
dispel  the  gloom,  and  when  P.  saw  my 
mother's  altered  state  and  situation,  she 
shed  tears  of  regret  Their  stay  was  short 
here,  and  our  dear  P.  was  separated  from 
her  husband  and  near  connections,  in  a 
time  of  much  alarm,  but  all  met  in  safety. 
Six  yeomen  were  taken  prisoners  to  Dun- 
lavin.  I  was  walking  in  our  garden  when 
they  passed  by  in  a  car,  with  their  coats 
turned,  and  one  of  their  guards,  a  mere 
boy,  called  to  me  in  a  tone  of  insulting 
jocularity.  We,  who  did  not  understand 
this  case,  were  only  qualified  to  see  one 
side ;  and,  though  we  forbore  audibly  ex- 
pressing our  disapprobation,  our  looks  be- 
trayed the  depression  of  our  minds.  This 
excited  jealousy  of  us,  how  ill-founded  I 
for  who  could  expect  us  to  rejoice  at  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  and  neighbours,  or  even  to  be- 
hold them  unmoved  I  These  unfortunate 
yeomen  were  shot.  There  was  too  much 
exultation  in  the  military  ;  they  were  not 
aware,  perhaps,  how  deeply  an  insult  was 
felt  and  resented,  and  that  sometimes  an 
injury  is  more  easily  pardoned.  The  wife 
of'sergeant  Rogers  of  the  Tyrone  militia, 
who  lodged  at  Bob  Hudson's,  it  was  said, 
used  to  accost  those  men  who  reluctantly 
submitted  to  martial  law,  and  enquire  If 
they  chose  butter  to  their  pikes  ? 

The  morning  of  the  24th  of  the  6th 
month,  orders  came  for  the  soldiers  quar- 
tered here,  to  march  to  Naas.  A  report 
was  circulated  that  Naas  jail  was  broken 
open,  Dublin  in  arms,  &c  &c.  All  was 
uncertainty,  except  that  something  serious 
had  happened,  as  the  mail  coach  had  been 
stopped.  The  insurrection  was  to  begin 
in  Dublin,  and  the  mail  coaches  not  being 


suffered  to  leave  the  city  was  the  sigiud 
for  general  revolt  This  purpose  being 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  govero- 
ment,  the  mail  coach  got  to  Naas  before 
it  was  stopped,  yet  its  detention  persuaded 
the  people  that  the  day  was  their  own — 
they  burst  the  bands  of  the  appearance  of 
loyalty,  and  rose  in  avowed  rebellioQ.  In 
the  morning  the  Suffolk  Fenciblea  first 
marched  out ;  nine  men  remained  to  guard 
the  baggage  at  the  mill,  which  was  tbek 
barrack,  for  Peter  Delany  had  reticed.  ft 
was  melancholy  to  see  the  soldiers  depart, 
and  to  consider  that  they  were  to  be  the 
first  victims.  The  Tyrone  militia,  who 
took  their  baggage  with  them,  did  oot  get 
away  so  soon.  All  was  hurry  and  tuoialt 
and  confusion  in  the  village*  Pat  Walsh, 
who  had  for  some  time  kept  out  of  sight, 
now  appeared  at  his  brothers  shop  door, 
dressed  in  green,  that  colour  so  <&ear  to 
United  Irishmen,  and  proportionately  ab- 
horred by  the  loyal.  The  Sufiblks  west 
by  way  of  the  high  road,  the  Tyrones  the 
other  way  by  Narragbmore.  A  young 
woman,  as  they  marched  out  privately, 
and  with  tears,  told  lieutenant  Adie  of  her 
apprehension,  that  their  enemies  lay  in 
ambush  in  the.  wood.  He  was,  therefore, 
prepared  to  meet  them,  and  sad  havoc 
ensued,  and  many  on  both  side^  fell,  hot 
in  particular  of  the  undisciplined  mnlUtudc. 
The  court  house  at  Narraghmore,  where  a 
seneschal's  court  was  held  for  the  recovery 
of  small  debts,  was  attacked ;  and  some 
fell  there.  We  heard  the  reports,  and 
every  hour  the  alarm  increased.  Dr.  Frank 
Johnson  had  been  sent  for  to  dress  wounds; 
the  rabble  multitude  despoiled  him  of  his 
horse,  and  instruments,  and  he  walked 
into  town  greatly  jaded  with  fatigue,  just 
as  his  wife  ran  hither  in  great  agitation  to 
look  for  him.  About  three  o^dock  John 
Dunn  and  a  few  more  came  as  far  as  the 
bridge  with  pikes;  Dr.  Johnson  turned 
them  back,  but  not  long  after  two  or  three 
hundred  men  with  pikes,  kalves,  pitch- 
forks, or  anything  resembling  instruments 
of  death,  and  sticks  with  green  rags  flut^ 
tering  from  them,  came  in  at  the  western 
side,  headed  by  Malachi  Delany  on  a 
white  horse,  and  took  possession  of  the 
town,  Dr.  Johnson,  as  representative  of 
the  yeomen  guard,  having  capitulated  on 
condition  of  persons  and  property  b«tng 
safe. 

I  saw  firom  an  upper  window  a  man  (it 
was  Johnny  Max)  with  a  pike,  advaneiag 
to  the  shop,  I  went  down — the  man  had 
left  his  pike  outside  tba  door  t9  aoftea  M. 
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D«'8  terrors,  who  with  her  apron  kekl  to 
h^r  face  was  sobbiug  behind  the  counter, 
he  who  came  to  make  some  little  purchase 
looking  at  her  with  astonishment.  Again 
I  saw  from  the  chamber  window  a  crowd 
coming  towards  the  kitchen  door.  I  went 
down  and  found  myself  surrounded  by 
many  armed  men,  who  desired  to  have  re- 
freshment, especially  drink.  I  brought 
them  milk,  and  was  cutting  a  loaf,  when  a 
little  elderly  man,  called  "  The  Canny,'* 
took  it  kindly  put  of  my  hand,  and  divided 
it  hirn^I^  saying  "  Be  descent,  boys,  be 
decent.*'  EnoQnr^^d  by  having  found  a 
friend»  I  ventured  to  tell  them  that  so 
many  armed  men  in  the  room  with  me 
frightened  me.  The  warriors  condescended 
tQ  my  fears,  <<  We*ll  be  out  in  a  shot,'*  they 
replied*  and  in  a  minute  the  kitchen  was 
empty*  Daniel  Horan,  a  young  farmer 
from  the  long  avenue,  was  standing  in  our 
yard ;  he  was  handsome,  but  I  had  ob- 
served a  dark  cloud  upon  his  countenance, 
when  a  few  days  before  be  was  requesting 
a  protection  from  the  officers-^that  cloud 
was  gone,  and  joy  and  animation  played 
on  every  feature,  unaccompanied  by  any 
expression  of  malignity.  A  party  of  in- 
surgents, as  they  ^ent  to  the  mill,  met 
spme  of  the  wives  of  the  soldiers  stationed 
there,  as  I  heard,  and  sent  them  to  tell  their 
husbands  that  if  they  surrendered  they 
should  not  be  injured ;  but  the  women, 
instead  of  delivering  the  message,  ran 
shrieking  to  announce  their  approach,  and 
the  poor  men  prept^red  to  stand  on  the  de- 
fensive, but  when  they  saw  such  a  multi- 
tude, fled.  In  the  pursuit  over  Max's  hill, 
a  soldier  turned*  fired,  and  shot  Paddy 
Dempsey  dead.  They  were  soon  over- 
powered, and  their  lives  were  only  spared 
on  condition  that  he  who  had  killed  their 
companion  should  be  pointed  out.  With 
this  bard  alternative  his  comrades  reluct- 
antly complied,  and  the  soklier  soon  lay 
dead  beside  bis  adversary.  Another  of 
these  men  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the 
roill-field)  which  reached  him  about  the 
middle  of  the  avenue*  and  his  remains  are 
buried  in  tlie  ditch  just  by  the  spot  where 
he  felL  Most  of  the  other  soldiers  were 
wounded,  but  I  believe  none  mortally. 
Dr.  Johnson  took  '  them  to  his  house. 
Afalachl  Delany  exerted  himself  to  prevent 
bloodshed,  and  shewed  as  much  humanity 
as  courage.  He  had  thrown  off  no  mask, 
for  he  never  wore  one — and  he  proved 
hioiself  to  be  a  generous  enemy. 

A  great  number  of  strange  feces  sur- 
rwiuwd  ua-^a  meisage  was  brought  me 


to  request  anything  of  a  green  colour.  I 
told  them  we  could  not  join  any  party— 
**  What,  not  the  strongest?"  enquired  one 
of  the  strangers.  <*  No,  none  at  all*' — and 
though  our  parlour  tables  were  covered 
with  green  cloth,  they  urged  their  request 
no  farther.  Richard  Yeates,  son  to  Samuel 
Yeates  of  Moone,  was  brought  in,  a  pri- 
soner, with  his  yeomanry  coat  turned.  He 
waved  his  cap  as  if  he  united  witli  his 
captors.  A  private  of  that  corps.  Lord 
Aldborough's,  was  brought,  as  W.  and  I 
sat  at  tea,  into  our  parlour,  a  prisoner  by 
two  strangers.  He  was  Bin  old  man ;  we 
made  him  sit  down  to  tea  with  us,  and  in- 
vited the  others,  who  declined  it,  but  one 
of  them  going  to  the  table  under  the  glass, 
helped  himself  to  bread  and  butter,  looked 
at  himself  in  the  glass,  and  remarked  that 
it  was  war  time.  The  prisoner,  with  tears 
trickling  down  his  cheeks,  spoke  of  his 
seven  ohildren ;  his  guards  said  he  was  an 
honest  Roman,  and  should  not  be  hurt* 
Presently  a  sho^  was  fired,  and  those 
strangers,  still  in  our  parlour,  immediately 
remarked  that  they  supposed  Richard 
Yeates  was  shot  This  was  really  the 
case ;  he  was  taken  into  N.  Walsh's  bouse, 
the  family  had  left  it,  and  in  spite  of  his 
own  entreaties,  the  endeavours  of  many  to 
save  him,  and  Priest  CuUen's  endeavours, 
who  it  is  said  begged  the  life  of  the  yoiing 
man  on  his  knees,  he  was  murdered,  being 
piked  and  shot.  That  morning  his  father 
nad  been  desired,  I  suppose  by  one  of 
those  who  knew  what  was  intended,  that 
he  should  not  let  his  son  leave  the  house ; 
buthe  would  join  his  corps,  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  D'Esterre,  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing made  a  prisoner  at  tlie  same  time* 
The  insurgents  went  to  the  Bog-road,  they 
had  placed  cars  on  the  bridge,  as  a  barri- 
cade against  the  army,  and  even  placed  a 
creet  belonging  to  M.  and  A.  there,  but 
when  they  went  we  took  them  away.  They 
took  two  of  our  horses.  We  saw  several 
houses  on  fire  westward,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
was  with  us.  While  standing  outside  the 
door,  bullets  whizzed  by  our  ears.  We  re- 
treated into  the  house  for  safety.  There 
had  been  an  engagement  at  the  Bog-road, 
the  insurgents  were  worsted,  and  Malachi, 
finding  his  efforU  to  rally  them  were  in 
vun,  fied,  along  with  Pat  Wabh  and 
another  person,  but  Pat  Walsh  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  soldiers  (Tyrones)  retreat- 
ing to  Athy,  fired  these  shots  at  random, 
which  we  had  heard.  By  some  of  these 
a  poor  woman  was  killed,  and  her 
daughter's  arm  broke— they  also  set  the 
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houses  on  fire,  and  Sergeant  Rogers,  one 
should  think  also  impelled  by  his  fate,  came 
into  the  village  with  a  baggage  car,  which 
he  left  in  my  brother's  yard ;  he  was  pressed 
to  stay  there,  but  would  go  to  his  old  lodg- 
ings, R.  H*s.  It  was  thought  he  was  in 
liquor,  for  had  he  had  bis  reason,  could  he 
have  thus  exposed  himself  to  his  enemies 
in  the  height  of  their  rage  ?  He  was  but 
just  got  into  bed,  when  they  rushed  in, 
turned  R.  and  B.  out  of  the  house  and 
quickly  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  the  un- 
rortunate  sergeant  The  insurgents  also 
returned  from  the  Bog-road,  and  having 
DOW  increased  to  a  muUitudey  whose  mag- 
nitude was  terrifying,  went  to  Castleder- 
mot  late  in  the  evening.  We  laid  our 
beds  on  the  floor,  lest  shots  should  enter 
the  windows,  and  got  some  disturbed  sleep, 
for  all  was  now  quiet. 

In  the  morning  a  message  came  to  us 
from  our  neighbour  W.  L.  to  tell  us  that 
he  was  living.  This  was  agreeable  news, 
for  we  dreaded  that  many  of  our  neigh- 
bours would  never  have  seen  the  light  of 
morning.  Those  who  attacked  Castleder- 
mot  were  repulsed  by  yeomanry,  who  fired 
from  tbe  windows  on  them;  the  crowd 
dispersed  and  did  not  assemble  here  in 
such  numbers  agam.  As  A.  D.  and  I 
walked  to  see  H.  H.  we  looked  with  a 
fearful  curiosity  over  a  wall,  inside  of  which 
lay  the  body  of  Richard  Yeates,  where  it 
had  been  laid  just  after  his  death.  He  had 
his  clothes  on,  and  his  bosom  was  all  blood. 
I  thought  my  food  tasted  of  blood,  and  in 
the  night  frequently  was  wakened  by  my 
feelings  of  horror,  and  stretched  my  hand 
to  feel  if  my  husband  was  safe  by  my  side. 
The  baggage  car  was  taken  out  of  my 
brothers  yard,  and  plundered.  A  man 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand  came  to  me,  de- 
manding my  own  mare ;  I  told  him  that 
the  Tyrone  officer  had  borrowed  her ;  and 
another  who  knew  me,  bearing  testimony 
to  my  veracitv,  he  departed.  When  I  saw 
how  the  fine  horses  were  abused  and  gal- 
loped without  mercy,  I  rejoiced  that  my 
Nell  was  not  in  their  hands.  My  dear 
mother,  who  was  now  considerably  advan- 
ced in  the  stage  of  second  childhood,  in 
her  unconsciousness  of  what  was  passing, 
had  lost  the  natural  timidity  of  her  nature 
— she  was  treated  with  respect  and  with 
tenderness  by  all  parties.  A  man  who 
kept  an  ale  house  at  the  entrance  of  the 
village,  came  with  a  horse-pistol  in  his 
hand  to  take  W.  L.  My  brother  had 
been  taken  out  of  his  house  with  his  guests, 
J.  and  T.  B.   They  were  to  be  brought  to 


the  camp  in  the  hollow  side  of  the  hill  at 
the  east,  and  when  the  soldiers  came, 
should  be  placed,  the  insurgents  said,  in 
the  front  of  the  battle,  to  stop  a  bullet  if 
they  would  not  fire  one.  The  man  who 
came  for  my  husband,  not  finding  him 
below  suirs,  and  thinking,  as  I  did  not 
know  where  he  was,  that  he  was  concealed, 
ran  up  stairs  where  our  little  children  were 
in  bed,  with  the  huge  pistol  in  his  hand, 
swearing  horribly  that  Jbe  would  send  the 
contents  of  it  through  his  head  if  he  did 
not  go  with  him*  I  stood  at  the  stair-foot 
less  terrified  than  I  could  have  expected, 
and  asked  a  young  man  who  accompanied 
the  hero  thus  far,  if  they  meant  to  kill  us. 
<<  To  kill  you  !*'•  he  repeated  in  a  tone  of 
voice,  expressive  of  surprise  and  sorrow  at 
such  a  supposition.  As  he  returned  with 
me  to  the  parlour,  our  servant  Hetty,  who 
seemed  overpowered  by  terror  and  dread, 
at  what  might  have  been  the  fate  of  her 
only  brother  in  the  wood,  imagined  he 
was  going  to  walk  out  through  the  win- 
dow; he  gently  reproved  her  folly  and 
took  away  his  angry  companion,  who 
threatened  before  he  went^  that  if  the  qua- 
kers  did  not  take  up  arms,  their  houses 
should  be  in  flames  as  M.  B.'8  then  was. 
I  was  sorry  for  the  destruction  of  the  Hail, 
but  soon  found  that  though  it  had  been 
attempted,  the  fire  was  put  out  with  little 
damage. 

J.  B.'s  son,  little  John,  came  into  our 
parlour,  weeping  bitterly  for  his  latber.  M. 
Johnson,  also  trembling  and  in  tears,  as- 
sured me  the  Doctor  would  get  them  blacky 
which  he  soon  did.  My  husband  having 
been  with  my  mother,  was  not  found  nor 
knew  that  he  had  been  sought  for.  The 
Doctor  had  much  influence  with  tbe  people, 
but  he  exerted  it  to  do  good.  The  goods 
which  carriers  were  bringing  firom  DubUn, 
were  plundered,  and  a  Imrricade  made  of 
their  cars  across  the  top  of  tbe  road  load- 
ing to  the  village.  The  insurgents  talked 
of  forming  a  camp  on  the  Curragh ;  aU 
who  were  missing  were  reported  to  have 
fallen  at  the  wood,  or  at  the  Bog-road,  at 
both  which  places  many  fell.  Ben  Cogh- 
Ian  was  one  of  my  brother's  labourers ;  his 
wife  was  told  tliat  he  lay  dead  in  the  wood, 
and  she  ran  thither  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
affection  to  his  remains.  When  she  came 
to  the  spot  she  found  the  face  so  disfiginvd 
that  she  could  not  recognise  it ;  she  exa- 
mined  the  linen,  it  was  not  his ;  even  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  she  had  sought 
was  denied  her;  but  what  a  satisfactioo 
was  in  store  for  her— «he  mother  husband 
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alire  and  well — slie  brought  him  in  triumph 
to  the  bouse  of  bis  master.  B.  S.  who,  in 
bcr  measure,  had  participated  in  the  an- 
guish of  the  supposed  widow,  in  an  extacy 
of  joy  at  the  return  of  poor  Ben,  ran  to  him 
and  welcomed  him  with  a  kiss.  This  young 
creature,  still  a  child,  was  favored  with 
uncommon  courage  and  prudence  in  this 
time  of  trial.  Her  bodily  powers  were 
exerted  in  paying  attention  to  her  father's 
numerous  guests — ^for  he  had  I  believe  an 
bnudred,  including  his  own  family,  under 
his  roofi  and  the  strength  of  her  unbroken, 
youthful  mind,  seemed  to  invigorate  all 
about  her.  A  soldier  lay  ill  of  a  fever  in 
a  house  in  the  garden,  he  was  attended  by 
her»  and  she  was  a  worthy  delegate  of  her 
parents*  benevolence.  Every  oue  seemed 
to  think  safety  was  to  be  found  in  this 
house,  and  thither  the  insurgents  brought 
their  prisoners,  amongst  whom  were 
Colonel  Worsely  and  his  wife  and  servants, 
whose  horses  they  took  from  their  carriage, 
but  drew  it  down  to  brother's,  civilly  es- 
corting their  prisoners  thither,  and  carry- 
ing their  baggage  safe. 

Samuel  Eves,  going  to  visit  his  mistress, 
Samuel  Haughton's  daughter,  and  Thomas 
and  John  Phelps,  coming  from  Carlow, 
were  brought  thither  and  obliged  to  resign 
their  horses :  the  two  lieutenants*  wives  were 
there,  and  the  wives  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  insurgents.  It 
was  an  awful  sight  to  see  in  that  large  par- 
lour, my  brother's  own  lamily,  including 
his  pupils,  silent  tears  rolling  down  S.'s 
cheeks ;  the  prisoners,  the  officers'  wives, 
one  of  whom  dreaded  to  see  the  door 
opened,  and  M.  K.  and  her  little  daughter 
—but  every  scene  was  now  awful.  Our 
little  £.  was  old  enough  to  be  frighted,  but 
worked  at  her  sampler ;  her  sisters  and  D. 
marched  about  the  parlour,  carrying  little 
sticka  on  their  shoulders,  which  they  called 
pikes;  and  all  our  houses  were  firequently 
thronged  with  people  seeking  refreshment 
or  repose ;  they  threatened  to  possess  them- 
selves of  our  houses,  out  of  which  to  fire 
upon  the  army  when  they  came.  Ours 
seemed  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
and  believing  its  destruction  would  be  the 
consequence,  I  packed  in  a  small  trunk 
such  portable  things  as  1  esteemed  of  most 
value,  amongst  which  were  some  of  my 
dear  friends'  letters,  a  little  clothing  for 
myself,  for  my  children,  and  my  maid 
Hetty,  with  whom  I  often  consulted  about 
removing  the  trunk.  1  wore  two  pair  of 
pockets,  wishing  to  preserve  as  much  as  I 
could,  though  in  vay  k^%^  \  ^^^  ^^^  °^^^^ 


fear  of  an  engagement,  believing  the 
spirit  which  had  animated  the  insurgents 
had  evaporated.  A  dragoon  express  was 
killed  by  them,  and  his  horse  taken. 
Girls*  dressed  with  green  ribbands,  and 
carrying  pikes,  accompanied  the  men,  who 
strove  to  prevent  their  being  as  trouble- 
some as  they  seemed  inclined  to  be.  Well 
did  it  seem  for  those  who  were  in  prison, 
and  his  neighbours  regretted  that  their 
exertions  had  procured  Owen  Trim  his 
liberty.  But  two  days  before  the  rising, 
while  we  were  shaking  hands  joyfully  with 
him  in  my  mother's  parlour,  me  thought 
the  lieutenant  scowled  upon  us  all.  There 
were  patrols  and  a  countersign,  but  on 
that  they  did  not  agree,  for  a  word  which 
I  forget  was  rejected  for  "  scourges." 
Sentinels  were  placed,  and  one  day,  as  I 
went  to  my  brother's,  a  sentinel  called  to 
a  man  who  walked  with  me,  not  to  advance 
on  pain  of  being  shot.  The  sentinel  was 
my  friend  '*  the  Canny."  I  approached 
him,  and  asked  would  he  shoot  me  if  I 
went  on — "  shoot  you,"  replied  the  Canny, 
taking  my  hand  and  kissing  it  most  lovingly, 
adding  an  eulogium  on  quakers.  I  told 
him  it  would  be  well  if  they  wefe  all  of 
our  way  of  thinking,  for  then  there  would 
be  no  such  work  as  the  present.  The 
Canny *s  incoherent  answer  I  thought  I 
could  comprehend;  "Ay,  but  you  know 
our  Saviour — the  scourges,  oh,  the 
scourges  1"  With  the  exception  of  the 
furious  ale-house  owner,  who  requested 
and  obtained  forgiveness,  we  were  gene- 
rally kindly  treated,  and  the  females 
amongst  us  encouraged  us  to  dismiss  our 
fears,  with  hearty  shakes  of  the  hand,  and 
assurances  that  they  would  "  burn  those 
who  would  burn  us." 

We  began  to  be  familiarised  with  these 
dangers,  and  added  our  entreaties  to  the 
representation  of  our  men,  that  they 
should  give  up  their  arms,  and  resign  the 
project  which  threatened  them  with  de- 
struction. They  had  mistaken  as  to  their 
prospect  of  success.  Dublin  was  quiet,  and 
at  Naas  and  at  Kilcullen  great  slaughter 
.of  the  insurgents  had  been  made,  though 
at  Kilcullen  Green  many  of  the  military 
had  also  fallen,  amongst  whom  was  Captain 
Erskine.  An  attack  in  the  night  had  been 
made  on  Carlow,  which  was  repulsed  with 
slaughter,  amounting  almost  to  massacre ; 
the  insurgents  were  consumed  in  great 

•  Those  girls,  or  most  of  them,  duoged  sides, 
when  the  soldiers  came  in,  and  aooomnmied  them. 
**  Still  foDowiDg  fbftttoe  where  she  leads  the  way.** 
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number,  with  a  row  of  cabins  in  whicb 
they  took  shelter ;  no  quarter  was  shewn, 
or  very  little  I  believe,  and  most  of  the 
survivors,  burning  with  disappointment  and 
revenge,  I  suppose,  joined  the  Wexford 
party.  Those  events  were  represented  to 
the  people,  and  Tom  Park,  one  of  our 
workmen  added,  that  the  army  were  ac- 
companied by  Hying  cannon  which  would 
kill  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles.  Tom 
had  never  taken  the  united  oath,  and  was 
looked  upon  with  a  degree  of  jealousy; 
therefore  to  protect  him  from  all  kinds  of 
ganger  M.  and  A.  D.  concealed  him  in  a 
little  closet  under  the  stairs,  where  they 
fed  hipn,  unknown  even  to  our  servants, 
except  his  little  sister,  so  that  Tom*s  re- 
monstrances were  not  now  beard.  John 
Bewley,  a  man  endued  with  wisdom, 
courage,  and  benevolence,  exerted  all  these 
in  behalf  of  these  deluded  people,  alone 
with  my  brother  and  my  husband,  and  as 
he  was  not  exposed  to  the  suspicion  which 
was  attached  to  an  inhabitant,  he  treated 
with  Colouel  Campbell  on  their  behalf, 
who  was  willing  to  make  favourable  terms 
with  them,  and  the  greater  part  were  will- 
ing  to  come  into  them,  but  a  few  held  out, 
and  as  — —  was  amongst  those,  no 
good  was  to  be  obtained.  Johu  Bewley 
proposed  taking  another  message  to  Colonel 
Campbell,  the  people  consented,  but  when 
they  perceived  the  young  men  who  were 
prisoners  prepared  to  go  with  him,  aware 
that  these  young  men  only  consulted  their 
own  safety,  and  that  the  reports  which 
they  might  bring  to  Dublin  might  be  of 
great  injury,  the  insurgents  would  not 
permit  any  of  them  to  leave  the  village. 
Therefore,  when  John  Bewley  bad  prevailed 
upon  them  to  let  him  go  alone,  too  much 
time  had  been  lost ;  Colonel  Campbell's 
terms  were  less  iavourable.  Six  hostages 
were  demanded  to  be  sent  before  an  ap- 
pointed hour,  to  guarantee  the  surrender 
of  the  arnis  before  the  noon  of  next  day  ; 
they  could  not  settle  who  the  hostages 
were  to  be,  the  hour  passed  by  when  they 
should  have  appeared ;  they  did  not  appear, 
and  the  fate  of  our  village  was  decided  I 
We  believed  the  hostages  had  been  sent, 
for  w^  perceived  the  people  began  to  be 
^eary  of  excitement,  and  a  stranger  who 
begged  some  refreshment,  wistfully  asked 
me  wlieo  there  would  be  peace.  We  got 
our  beds  on  their  steads,  and  sunk  into 
that  quiet  repose  which  for  some  nights  we 
had  not  known,  little  imagrning  what  the 
morrow  was  to  bring  forth. 
*  This  eventful  morrow  i^r^  tl^e  27th  pf 


the  5th  month.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  undoubted  intelligence  that 
the  army  were  near,  roused  us  from  oar 
beds.  We  saw  the  glitter  of  arms  through 
the  dust  which  the  horses  of  the  9th  Dra- 
goons made,  galloping  along  the  high  road 
from  Carlow.  We  heard  shots  repeatedly 
fired;  we  saw  the  military  descend  the 
hill,  cross  the  bridge,  anil  halt  before  our 
house,  where  some  entered  and  asked  for 
milk  and  water.  As  I  handed  it,  I  trem- 
bled; my  spirits,  which  had  risen  superior 
to  the  danger  till  now,  felL     The  dragooa 

ferceived  my  emotion,  and  kindly  told  me 
need  not  fear;  that  tliey  were  come  to 
protect  us,  adding,  <*  It's  well  you  were  not 
all  murdered  l**  I  recovered  my  oompoaure 
tbtis  civilly  addressed.  I  should  not  have  re- 
covered it  so  easily,  had  I  known  that  my 
brother  and  his  friends  walked  forth  to 
meet  the  troop,  which  was  commanded  by 
Major  Dennis.  John  Bewley,  holding  up 
a  paper  from  Colonel  Campbell,  said,  *^  We 
are  prisoners."  "It's  well  for  you,"  said 
the  major,  <*  that  you  are  prisoners,  else  I 
should  have  shot  you,  every  ipan."  Tbea 
raising  himself  in  his  stirrups,  he  revoked 
the  orders  given  to  his  men, — to  fire  t^pojs 
ever^  man  m  coloured  clothes.  Oh  rash 
and  cruel  orders  1  which  exposed  to  such 
danger  lives  of  such  value,  which  if  sacri- 
ficed, BO  regret  eotild  have  restored: 
nothing  can  vmdicate  such  commands.  I 
thought  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past, 
tfiough  the  oii^cers*  wives,  rejoicing  in  their 
liberty,  remarked  on  the  sadness  of  my 
countenance.  But  the  work  was  not  yet 
begun.  Colonel  Campbell's  men,  who  had 
impatiently  rested  upon  their  arips  for 
several  hours,  had  marched  out  of  Athy* 
They  took  Narraghmore  in  their  way,  and 
directed  their  mistaken  rage  i^ainst  the 
newly  built  house  of  Colonel  Keatinge, 
planting  cannon  to  destroy  the  dwelling 
which  so  much  worth  had  inhabited.  The 
colonefs  babes  and  their  ^unt  weie  re- 
moved to  Dean  Keatinge's»  and  when  the 
parents  were  assured  oif  tlieir  safety,  all 
else  seemed  light  affliction,  except  indeed 
the  death  of  their  eousin,  J.  C,  who  was 
shot  at  while  he  fled  from  the  bouse,  and 
died  of  hia  wounds  at  the  glebe  house. 
Molly  Dillon,  a  stout  female  iarmer,  with 
forty  guineas  in  her  pocket,  and  another 
female  with  her,  sought  refuge  in  one  of 
the  chimneys,  from  whence  they  thought 
they  for  a  ioug  time  heard  the  tremendous 
sound  pf  the  cannon.  Theic  situation  at 
last  became  insupportftUe,  and  the  fears 
of  Molly  a  compaaioa  overpow^dog  haiv , 
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they  came  down,  despairing  of  life.  What 
was  their  astonishment  to  find  that  all  was 
solitude  and  silence  around  the  desolated 
mansion,  now  nearly  consumed,  and  that 
the  falling  rafters  had  caused  these  sounds 
resembling  cannon  shots.  This  party  en- 
tered the  village,  exhausted  by  rage  and 
fatigue ;  they  brought  cannon — cannon  in 
BalHtore  I  The  horse  and  foot  were  now 
met ;  Colonel  Campbell  was  here  in  per- 
son, and  many  officers;  the  insurgents 
had  fled  on  the  first  alarm ;  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  remained;  the  trumpet  was 
sounded;  and  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
were  delivered  up  for  two  hours  to  the  un- 
bridled license  of  a  furious  soldiery ! 

My  mind  never  could  arrange  the  trans- 
actions which  were  crowded  into  those 
two  hours.  M.  W.,  whose  husband  was 
shaving  himself,  stepped  out  to  an  officer, 
and  asked  a  guard  for  her  house,  which  he 
immediately  granted;  and  my  husband 
making  a  like  request,  it  was  also  granted, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  those  who 
had  already  begun  to  plunder.  W.  now 
rented  the  Burrow,  and  every  house  of 
those  was  in  flames.  A  row  of  decent 
houses  nearly  opposite  to  the  school,  was 
set  on  fire ;  none  others  were  burnt  im- 
mediately in  the  village,  but  a  great  many 
windows  were  broke,  and  when  I  heard 
their  crash,  I  thought  it  was  cannon.  We 
saw  soldiers  bending  under  loads  of  plun- 
der. Captain  Palmer  came  in  to  see  me, 
and  was  truly  solicitous  about  us.  I 
shewed  him  Tom  Park,  who  had  emerged 
from  his  hiding  place,  and  Ned  Mills,  and 
recommended  them  to  his  protection.  He 
hastened  from  me  to  H.  H.,  whom  he  was 
desirous  to  protect,  but  he  was  too  late. 
The  plunderers  had  entered  her  house, 
drank  her  wine,  broke  her  furniture,  and 
threatened  T.  B.'s  life  who  was  with  her  ; 
while  the  gentle  sufferer,  though  terrified 
so  as  to  feel  the  sensation  when  the  tongue 
is  said  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
stood  in  patient  quietness,  felt  no  resent- 
ment in  her  heart,  but  thankful  that  she 
escaped  personal  injury,  and  that  her  dear 
A.  T.  was  safe  in  Dublin.  Soldiers  came 
here  for  milk ;  some  of  their  countenances 
were  pale  with  anger,  and  they  grinned  at 
roe,  calling  me  names  which  1  had  never 
heard  before.  They  said  I  had  poisoned 
the  milk  which  I  had  given  them,  and  they 
desired  me  to  drink  some,  which  I  did 
with  much  indignation.  Others  were  civil ; 
and  one  inquired  if  we  had  any  United 
Irishmen  in  the  house.  I  told  him  we 
had.    In  that  fearful  time>  the  leait  aqui- 


vocation,  the  least  deception,  appeared  to 
be  firauffht  with  danger.  The  soldier  con- 
tinued his  inquiry, — had  they  plundered 
us?  No;  except  of  a  little  eating  and 
drinking.  On  free  quarters,  he  replied, 
smiled,  and  went  away.  A  fine  looking 
man,*  a  soldier,  came,  but  in  an  extrava^ 
gant  p^ion.  He  asked  me  the  same 
question,  in  the  same  terms,  and  I  made 
the  same  answer.  He  cursed  me  with 
great  bitterness,  and  raising  his  muskett 
presented  it  to  my  breast.  I  desifed  hiip 
toot  to  shoot  me. '  It  seemed  as  if  he  had 
the  will,  but  not  the  power  to  do  so.  He 
turned  from  me,  dashed  pans  and  jugs  off 
the  kitcfien  table  with  his  musket,  and 
shattered  the  kitdien  window,  *  TerrifJ^^ 
almost  out  of  my  wits,  I  ran  out  of  the 
house  backward,  followed  by  severi(l 
women  almost  as  much  frightened  as  my- 
self. *When  I  ried,  my  fears  gained 
strength,  and  I  believed  my  enemy  was 
pursuing.  I  thought  of  throwing  myself 
Into  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  garden, 
thinking  the  bullet  could  not  hurt  me  in 
the  water  :  that  idea  vanished,  and  I  en- 
deavoured to  enter  at  M.  and  A.'s  scullery 
door.  It  was  fast,  and  they  thought  the 
soldier  were  attempting  an  entrance.  My 
maid,  Mary  Murphy,  had  gone  into  the 
street  to  call  for  help,  and  W.  R.  of  A  thy, 
who,  with  his  brother-in-law,  C.  C,  kindly 
sate  on  their  horses  outside  our  windows, 
came  in,  and  turned  the  ruffian  put  of  the 
house. 

That  danger  past,  I  beheld  fVom  the 
back  window  of  our  parlour,  the  dark  red 
flames  of  Johnny  Gavin's  house,  &c^  rising 
above  the  green  of  the  trees ;  at  the  same 
time,  thiere'  lolled  on  one  of  our  chairs,  a 
fat  tobacconist  f^om  CaHow,  who  asked 
me  for  a  pinch  of  snuff,  which  I  had  not 
for  him,  and  talked  boastingly  of  the  ex- 
ploits perfonned  by  the  military,  whom  he 
accompanied ;  that  they  |iad  shot  several, 
adding,  **  We  burnt  one  fellow  in  a  bar- 
rel.**  I  never  in  my  life  felt  disgust  so 
strongly ;  it  even  overpowered  the  horror 
due  to  those  deeds  which  were  really  done. 
The  stupid  cruelty  of  a  man  in  civil '  lifb, 
voluntarily  aiid  without  necessity  to  leave 
his  sh«)p,  and  bear  a  part  in  such  scenes, 
was  less  excusable  than  the  fiery  wrath 
of  a  soldier.  While  Captain  Palmer  was 
with  us,  a  soldier,  who  had  been  quartered 
at  my  mother's,  came  to  him  to  be^  leave 

•  Not  Ms  rsge  nor  my  terror  cauM  pr«vep t 
me  firom  obsenriiig,  that*  this  man  was  stnkiiigty 
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to  go  to  see  the  old  mbtress.  For  amid 
the  darkness  of  the  tumult,  some  rays  of 
light  beamed  forth — some  countenances 
expressed  humanity,  and  a  weariness  of  the 
work  of  death.  I  must  be  an  egotist  in 
these  relations,  for  I  can  scarcely  describe 
any  thing  but  what  I  saw  and  heard — even 
of  my  own  movements  I  scarce  had  the 
guidance ;  sometimes  I  found  myself 
above  stairs  with  my  children,  whom  I 
had  shut  up  in  a  little  back  room  ;  again  I 
was  below,  inquiring  for  my  husband. 
I  found  Tom  Lucas,  the  lame  tailor,  sitting 
on  our  scullery  sink  with  the  remains  of  a 
tattered  bible  in  hb  hand.  In  the  seasons 
of  grief,  dismay,  and  danger,  how  does  the 
soul  cling  to  the  consolations  of  religion ! 
Thus  while  the  insurgents  possessed  the 
town,  John  Dunn  read  the  bible  in  our 
kitchen  :  most  wretchedly  bad  indeed  was 
the  performance,  but  1  hope  his  attentive 
audience  understood  him ;  while  Jackey 
Fuller  and  Ned  Miles  sought  religious 
books  in  the  parlour.  I  felt  greatly  for 
poor  Tom  Lucas,  and  shutting  the  scullery 
door,  strove  to  conceal  him  from  the  sol- 
diers who  came  into  the  kitchen.  I  sup- 
{>ose  he  thought  himself  insecure,  for  he 
e(i  the  house,  and  soon  afler  encountered 
a  soldier,  who  spared  his  life  for  a  shilling 
which  he  chanced  to  have  in  his  pocket. 
Old  Tardy  Lennon,  (once  my  father's  gar- 
dener),  was  discovered  in  my  brother's 
shrubbery,  and  the  instrument  of  death 
which  aimed  at  his  defenceless  head,  was 
arrested  by  his  daughter,  who  rushing  for- 
ward, begged  that  her  life  might  be  ac* 
cepted  instead  of  her  father's ;  at  least  this 
was  the  report.  The  soldier  spared  both, 
but  poor  Polly  was  ever  subject  to  fits, 
which  reduced  her  to  a  deplorable  situ- 
ation. Mark  Lyons,  the  old  father  of  a 
decent  family  of  carpenters,  took  his  goods 
into  the  grave-yard,  and  hid  himself  and 
his  family  there.  In  vain.  This  retreat 
was  violated;  their  goods  plundered ;  and 
the  poor  old  man  murdered  in  wanton 
cruelty.  His  house,  his  son-in-law  Darcy's 
house,  and  some  others  escaped  burning, 
b;^  not  having  fire  to  furnish  the  spoilers 
with  the  means  of  destruction.  Joshua 
Webster,  as  he  brought  a  glass  of  water 
from  the  river  for  his  fainting  wife,  was 
espied  by  a  soldier,  who  levelled  his  piece 
at  him.  The  venerable  man  looked  at 
him.  The  soldier  lowered  his  piece  and 
withdrew.  Had  Joshua  turned  to  fly,  it  is 
likely  he  would  have  added  another  victim 
to  the  slaughter  of  this  day.  Owen  Finn, 
thinking  himself  secured  from  danger  by 


his  late  acquittal,  would  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  leave  hb  house.  Alas  f  he  was 
mistaken  in  expecting  that  rage,  reeking 
with  blood,  would  stop  to  discrimiuate. 
Owen  was  dragged  out  of  his  cottage;  bis 
pleadings  were  not  heard;  hb  cottage, 
where  industry  had  assembled  many  com- 
forts, was  pillaged  of  them,  and  then  set  on 
fire.  His  wife  ran  through  the  crowd  to 
assure  herself  of  her  husband's  safety. 
She  beheld  his  bleeding  body  deprived  of 
life.  She  threw  herself,  with  her  little  in- 
fant, upon  it,  while  those  who  had  wrought 
her  mbery,  perhaps  stung  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  it,  assaulted  her  with  abusive 
language,  and  threatened  to  kill  her ;  **and 
I  wished,"  said  she,  <*  that  they  would  kill 
me."  Tom  Dufley,  called  the  fairy,  had 
come  from  Dublin  that  morning  to  the 
house  of  his  sister,  whose  husband,  Paddy 
Kelly,  kept  a  carman's  inn.  Paddy  was  a 
yeoman,  and  had  been  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Kilcullen,  on  the  side  of  govern- 
ment, where  report  said  he  bad  fallen. 
His  wife,  agonized  with  saspense  and 
horror,  yet  extracted  some  little  comfort 
in  assuring  herself  and  her  children  of  pro- 
tection by  reason  of  those  circumstances. 
Her  grief  was  mingled  with  astonbhment, 
and  heightened  to  frenzy,  when  she  found 
she  had  deceived  herself.  Her  brother, 
poor  Tom  DufTey,  war  murdered;  her 
her  house  was  plundered  and  burnt ;  and 
her  little  daughter,  on  seeing  her  brother's 
dead  body,  fell  into  fits  which  fastened 
upon  her.  The  old  highlander,  Finlay 
M^CIane,  now  on  the  verge  of  his  hundred 
and  tenth  year,  heard  once  more  the  sound 
of  war,  and  saw  the  weapon  of  destruction ; 
but  for  the  first  time  saw  it  aimed  at  his 
unarmed  breast.  Another  soldier  arrested 
the  stroke,  telling  his  comrade,  that  he 
would  never  serve  the  king  as  long  as  that 
old  man  had  done. 

Our  poor  Dr.  Francis  Johnson  had  suf- 
fered much  with  fatigue  and  anxiety  for 
these  three  days,  ate  and  slept  but  little, 
and  on  the  26th  coming  into  M.  and  A. 
D.'s  quite  exhausted,  he  declared  that  his 
firm  belief  that  he  should  fall  by  one  party 
or  the  other,  adding  he  did  not  care  how 
soon.  They  wanted  him  to  lie  down  and 
try  for  a  little  rest,  but  hb  agitated  muid 
would  not  permit  him  to  take  any.  Thb 
morning  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  not  en- 
deavouring to  conceal  himseli:  I  saw  him 
walking  with  a  crowd  of  soldiers,  in  his 
yeomanry  dress;  I  thought  he  was  in 
friendship  with  them.  I  knew  not  &«t 
they  pressed  the  ends  of  their  musk^  on 
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his  feet  as  he  walked,  and  by  thus  tor- 
menting him  shewed  how  little  mercy  he 
had  to  expect  from  them.  The  crowd 
stopped  before  M.  and  A. 's  shop-door — tbe 
tumult  was  loud — ^I  believed  they  called  it 
a  c^rt-martial — an  officer  asked  my  hus- 
band had  the  Doctor  been  at  the  battle  of 
Narraghmore,  he  assured  him  he  had  not. 
C.  C^stood  by  him,  and  begged  to  have 
him  taken  to  the  Colonel.  What  his 
friends  said  was  disregarded,  the  young 
men,  prisoners,  past  by — he  appealed  to 
them — they  passed  on  in  silence — and  the 
bloody  work  began.  The  dragoons  hacked 
him  with  their  swords — he  was  alone  and 
unarmed — I  believe  he  had  never  raised 
his  hand  to  injure  any  one.  Captain 
Sandys,  who  afterwards  lost  his  life  at 
Vinegar  hill,  took  his  part  in  this  business ; 
so  many  swords,  bayonets,  and  at  length 
a  musket,  could  not  be  long  in  bringing 
the  life  of  an  unarmed  man  to  an  end — he 
fell.  It  was  a  short  time  before  this  that 
a  soldier  came  into  our  parlour,  and  with 
a  kind  of  bitter  smile  told  me  they  were 
going  to  hang  the  Doctor— I  said  I  hoped  not, 
and  went  up  stairs  to  my  children,  and  re- 
moved little  Deborah  from  a  window.  Our 
little  girl,  Mary  Nolan,  entered,  crying, 
and  said  the  Doctor  was  shot.  I  started  up, 
and  contradicted  her— just  then  the  trum- 
pet sounded  a  retreat— the  window  near 
my  bed-side  had  for  some  time  caused  me 
a  dread  which  I  could  not  account  for,  but 
by  having  heard  of  persons  shot  through 
windows.  To  this  window  I  went  me- 
chanically, and  saw  stretched  before  it,  on 
his  back,  the  friend  I  had  known  from  my 
childhood,  my  neighbour,  my  physician, 
—his  arms  were  extended,  a  large  wound 
on  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  his  once 
graceful  form  and  intelligent  countenance 
disfigured  by  more  than  the  horrors  of 
death.  I  got  but  one  look— I  cried  aloud, 
and  A.  D.  took  me  away ;  we  went  to  the 
back  apartments,  the  glass  of  the  window 
was  hot  with  the  reflection  of  the  burning 
houses— but  we  looked  on  them  with  some- 
thing like  composure,  for  my  husband  was 
safe,  and  having  got  leave  to  save  his  house 
and  offices,  was,  with  what  assistance  he 
could  procure,  stripping  the  adjoining 
thatch.  Had  our  offices  not  been  slated, 
these  exertions  probably  would  have  been 
vain,  and  we  also  should  have  been  house- 
less, for  the  unchecked  flames  rose  in 
dreadful  spires,  and  the  crash  of  falling 
roofs  caused  a  dreadful  sound.  The 
morning  was  balmy,  beautiful,  and  mild  ; 
bounteous  Nature  smiled  sweetly  upon  ui| 


rich  with  the  treasures  6f  a  benign  Creator : 
the  unbridled  passions  of  men  alone  de- 
formed the  scene. 

Captain  Pahner,  naturally  good-natured, 
was  peculiarly  desirous  to  preserve  every 
body,  and  every  thing  in  the  vale  he  loved  so 
well.  On  his  return  Uoxa  his  fruitless  endea- 
vours to  save  H.  H.'s  house,  he  learned  the 
Doctor's  danger, and  hastened  to  prevent  it; 
alas,  he  came  too  late  for  that  purpose, but 
he  rescued  John  Miles,  who  was  in  those 
hands  yet  reeking  with  blood,  and  appa- 
rently ready  to  take  his  life,  while,  speech- 
less with  terror  at  beholding  the  sad  spec- 
tacle before  him,  he  could  not  articulate 
one  word.  When  he  and  Tom  Park  were 
called  down  to  assist  in  saving  our  offices, 
with  that  hurry  and  vehemence  which  the 
occasion  required,  they  believed  it  was  a 
summons  to  death,  which  they  dared  not 
disobey,  and  I  can  never  reflect  upon  their 
sensations  without  compassion.  Priest 
Cullen,  justly  apprehensive  for  his  own 
life,  had  requested  one  of  my  brother's 
coats,  wherewith  to  disguise  himself,  but 
ere  it  was  brought  ran  to  Boakefield,  and 
hid  in  one  of  the  clumps  of  the  lawn, 
while  officers  were  refreshing  themselves 
in  the  parlour,  and  soldiers  were  scattered 
about  the  house,  who  seemed  to  thirst  for 
his  blood.  His  safety  surely  was  deeply 
earned  by  his  feelings  at  that  time  I  Afler 
the  trumpet  had  sounded  a  retreat,  a  sol- 
dier shot  one  of  our  pigs,  for  which  he 
was  tied  to  a  car,  we  heard,  and  lashed ! 

The  progress  of  the  army  on  the  way 
they  now  went,  was  impeded  by  a  tree, 
purposely  felled  by  the  insurgents,  a  day 
or  two  before.  Some  of  the  soldiers  availed 
themselves  of  this  delay  to  return  to  the 
village  and  renew  the  work  of  plunder— 
this  alarmed  C.  C.  on  our  account.  They 
were  over-loaded  with  plunder,  and  as 
they  threw  some  away,  a  paper  was  disco- 
vered in  a  work-bag,  containing  a  list  of 
names,  which  roused  suspicion.  C.  C. 
looked  at  the  paper,  and  quickly  convinced 
them  that  their  suspicions  were  unfounded 

while  his  heart  was  wrung  in  secret— 

for  this  paper,  in  my  handwriting,  dis- 
played the  charades  and  rebusses  with 
which  we  had  amused  ourselves,  in  one  of 
our  past  happy  evenings,  with  a  list  of 
explanations,  and  he  feared  lest  those  who 
had  returned  might  have  plundered  and 
murdered  us,  while  the  pain  of  such  an 
apprehension  would  be  quickened  by  the 
contrast  with  the  convivial  hour.  Thus 
Homer  heightens  our  interest  in  the  fate 
of  Hectori  by  poitting  him  to  our  view 
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TBI  HIH909  lousnr* 


at  flying  ftm  Hit  tkrtiuiet  by  thoie  feim* 

taini-^ 

«•  Whew  TroJMi  dmnet,  cfe  7*1  altimea  by  Greece, 
WashM  Aelr  fiilr  garmenU  in  the  dajf  of  peace. 
♦         #♦*♦♦ 

Now  the  gust  was  over — all  was  silent 
—all  was  sad.  Oar  hooseless  tenaaU 
were  sheltered  in  our  part  of  the  house. 
We  sat  down  with  M.  atid  A. ;  the  closed 
window-shutter  concealed  our  dead  friend 
from  us.  M.  D.  pale  as  death,  shook  the 
table  which  supported  her  arm  with  her 
excessive  trembling,  and  when  A.  saw  the 
body  carried  along,  and  thrown  over  the 
little  wall  at  the  comer,  where  the  ehn 
tree  once  stood,  her  cry  of  grief  was  heart- 
piercing.  The  report  of  the  soldiers  in- 
tending to  return,  made  his  neighbours 
afraid  to  shelter  his  remains.  Here  they 
were  carefully  watched,  for  the  swine, 
snuffing  blood,  were  waiting  to  make  a  hor- 
rid repast*  The  first  use  we  made  of  our 
minds'  retumingstrength,  was  to  visit  Maria 
Johnson.  She,  her  children,  and  her  sister, 
were  at  M.  H.'s.  She  knew  not  that  her 
husband  was  in  the  bands  of  her  enemies, 
nor  that  they  were  his  enemies,  till  Oliver 
Hannan,  one  of  the  Tyrone  militim  came 
raging  to  M.  H.'s  house^  boasting  that  the 
Dr.  was  shot,  and  caHinff  for  his  wife  that 
be  might  cut  off  her  head    She  sank  down 

^  For  several  months  there  was  little  sale  for 
bacon  made  In  Ireland,  from  the  well-founded 
dread  of  the  bogs  hating  fed  upon  the  flesh  of 


upon  her  kne^  in  4  stite  wUch  baffles  alt 
description;  her  sister  waA  little  better; 
and  the  lamentations  of  the  beautiful  babei 
touched  even  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers, 
who  endeavoured  to  soothe  their  dbtrees. 
When  I  saw  them  looking  so  sweet,  so  in- 
nocent, so  sorrowful,  I  could  not  bear  it. 
I  went  into  the  garden:  thither  the 
doctor's  servant  followed  me,  to  advise 
what  should  be  done  with  her  master's 
body.  We  conduded  on  having  him 
buried  in  the  grave-yard  without  loss  of 
time,  in  what  clothes  were  left  upon  him ; 
for  his  corpse  was  plundered  as  well  as  his 
hoQse.  We  sate  with  the  widow.  There 
was  no  motive  for  consolation  to  be  urged 
in  this  dreadful  calamity,  we  oooki  only 
weep  abundantly  with  her :  it  was  m,  com- 
fort to  OS  that  she  could  weep.  No  harsher 
expression  escaped  her  than,  ^  Ah,  it  was 
a  cruel  enemy  I  Her  little  Eliza  sprang 
into  the  room,  threw  her  arms  about  her 
mother^s  neck,  and,  in  a  tone  which  be- 
spoke the  angmsh  of  her  little  heart,  ex- 
claimed)  '<  What  shall  we  do  for  my  poor 
fttfaer  I"  He  was  one  of  the  tenderest  of 
fathers  as  well  as  of  husbands  :  his  little 
daughters  were  his  pride  and  delight,  and 
bis  family,  including  his  sister-in-law,  loved 
him  with  reoiprbcal  affection.  1  caught 
myself  saying,  «Why  are  these  things 
permitted?"  and  I  thought  that  if  the 
murderer  saw  what  I  then  saw,  his 
conscience  would  compel  him  to  cry  out, 
''My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can 
bearr 


<VW^W^^^M^^V^WVV^M^%^%W^ 


THE    HINDOO    MAIDEN. 


Very  beaatiftil  ii  tht  rapetttiti<m  of  the  Hindoo  girls,  wUeh  leads  them  to  belie?e  th»t  a 
lighted  lamp  placed  uport  the  waters  of  the  Oangdi,  #111,  in  iM  cour^  down  ihe  stream,  denote 
the  fate  of  an  absent  lover. 


^  An,  U(hdoo  maiden,  where  so  lot. 
Or  what's  the  fteble  light  thou  besrait ; 

Why  look  so  ptle  as  if  thou  bad  passed. 
From  all  that  in  the  world  is  dearest  ?" 

'*  My  Selim,  he  is  far  away, 
And  now  is  on  the  billows  tost, 

And  I  am  left  at  home  to  pray, 
To  weep,  and  fear  my  Selim*8  lott'* 

H^r  silver  lamp  she  sends  to  go 
Upon  the  Ganges  regal  stream ; 

It  soon  wni  tell  of  joy  or  woe, 
As  lives  or  dtsa  its  day  bsaia. 


Ch,  mark  ho#  ftwift  it  glidefl  s#«y, 
Like  all  our  dfeamt  of  happiness ; 

There  now  a  U^t  wave  dims  its  ray, 
fiut  see — it  lives  her  hopes  to  bless. , 

<<  Yes,  he  is  safe.     My  Hinda,  dear. 
Thy  Selim*B  safe,  thy  Selim's  here; 
He  has  returned  from  the  stormy  wav6 
To  bless  his  love,  his  love  to  save." 

<f  Then  away,  away,  to  omr  happy  bower. 
Where  thy  song  and  smile  ehall  bless  each  bonify 
Where  the  butterfly,  queen  of  anire  hue, 
8psru  ia  the  Hower  eof%  vnt  with  dew/' 
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THE    DUBLIN    LAW    INSTITUTE. 


It  is  right  that  the  attention  of  the  public 
should  be  drawn  to  the  fact,  that  long  after 
institutions  for  teaching  the  principles  of 
law  as  a  science,  had  been  founded  in 
all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  the  American  States,  and  after 
jurisprudence  had  become  an  ordinary  part 
of  general  education,  and  the  knowledge 
of  it  had  been  diffused  among  all  classes 
of  the  people  elsewhere,  no  effectual  mea- 
sure had  ever  been  adopted  to  assist,  much 
hesB  to  establish  a  public  system  of  legal 
education  in  Ireland.  The  attention  of 
government  was  at  length  called  to  this 
most  important  Subject,  by  the  Report  of 
the  Sielect  Committee  on  Education  in  Ire- 
land, which  was  made  in  the  year  1838, 
and  in  which  the  "deficiency  of  institu- 
tions for  the  regular  study  of  law"  was 
noticed.  Deficiency ! — ^non-existebce  would 
have  been  the  word  in  truth  descriptive  of 
the  fact.  Independently  of  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  country,  in  the  neglect 
of  the  study  of  thi^  important  science,  as 
applicable  to  legblative,  diplomatic!  ftod 
constitutional  questionsi  and  the  miseries 
inflicted  by  bad  and  erroneous  legislation, 
the  work  of  men  utterly  uninstructed  in 
the  principles,  on  which  wise  and  just  legis- 
lation can  alone  proceed, — ^plLrents  and 
others,  interested  on  behalf  of  young  lnett> 
about  to  adopt  the  Law  as  a  profeasiob, 
lelt  sensibly  the  want  of  a  public  school, 
where  those  under  their  care  might  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  its  rudiments,  and 
Uie  advantages  of  instruction  in  the  eariier 
stages  of  their  difficult  undertaking;  while 
all  who  took  tny  interest  in  the  subject  of 
education  generally,  could  not  but  deplbre 
the  utter  indifference  and  apathy,  with 
which  those  who  possessed  the  power  and 
means  of  supplying  so  great  a  want,  ap- 
peared to  regard  tne  subject  At  length 
the  enterprise  and  zeal  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual, led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Dub- 
lin Law  Institute*  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1839 ;  its  objects  t^ere  declared  to  be, 

»  To  meet  tbe  tlmost  anivertsl  public  dfcmsnd 
for  a  preparatory  aystem  of  legal  education ;  to 
elevate  tbe  atsndard  of  knowledge  in  both  branches 
of  tbe  legal  profession  ;  to  cultivate  diligence ;  to 
encouraffe  tbe  study  of  law  as  a  eeienee ;  to  ena- 
ble tbe  junior  members  of  tbe  profession  to  parti- 
ble to  tbf  laidanet  of  Um  csptfieneedt". 


A  superintending  council,  composed  of 
the  Law  Oflicers  and  Queen's  Counsel,  was 
formed  for  the.  direction  of  the  Institute^ 
which  was  divided  into  four  principal 
schools,  or  departments,  namely,  *'  Com- 
mon Law,**  «*  Equity,"  «  Conveyancing," 
and  **  Medical  Jurisprudence."  The  pro- 
fessional eminence  and  high  attainments 
of  the  gentlemen  who  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorships, ensured  the  adoption  of  the  best 
and  most  approved  systems  of  instruction,  - 
both  by  lectures  and  examination ;  numbers 
came  forward  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity, for  the  first  time  presented  to  them 
in  Ireland  ;  and  the  perfect  success  ^hich 
has  attended  the  first  session  of  the  Insti- 
tute^ is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  genuine 
utility  of  its  objects,  and  the  necessity 
which  called  it  into  existence.  It  may  not 
be  necessary  to  adduce  arguments,  or  au- 
thority, to  ensure  the  public  support  and 
encouragement  for  an  institution  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  are  obvious;  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  an  extract  from 
a  very  valuable  letter,  addressed  by  Mr. 
Wyse,  the  member  for  Waterford,  to  thfe 
Principal  of  the  Institute,  which  well  ex- 
plains, and  in  clear  and  forcible  language, 
what  has  been  for  some  time  the  general 
Impressioti  on  this  subject  The  honorable 
and  learned  member  thud  expresses  hlm- 
himself:— 

«  So  early  as  1832,  when  occupied  with  tbe  ques- 
tion  of  National  Education,  the  subject  engaged 
my  attention.  In  1838,  I  suggested  tbe  recom- 
mendation which  appears  in  tbe  report  of  tbe  com- 
mittee on  Irish  Education.  I  had  long  considered 
It  hot  only  as  an  instrument  of  value  For  improve- 
Ing  tbe  profession,  but  as  an  essential  portion  of 
any  plan,  whicb  aimed  at  tbe  character  of  a  well 
graduated  and  comprehensive  system  of  public  in- 
struction. ReasoiUnf  a  priarit  and  from  analogies 
between  it  and  other  professions,  there  appeared 
to  liie  no  reason  why  the  legal  profession  should 
be  subjected  to  an  exclusion  from  that  syttematic 
course  of  special  teaching,  deemed  so  essential 
by  every  other.  No  profession  exercises  upon 
the  community  influences  more  general,  direct,  or 
energetic.  On  the  qualifications,  moral  and  mental, 
of  Its  members,  depend  the  lives,  properties,  and 
characters  of  every  class,  in  these  countries.  Nor 
h  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objections  urged 
against  the  existing  system,  or  want  of  system,  to 
say  that  under  it,  as  much  acuteftess  of^  intellect 
tad  purity  oS  character  J«  displayed  in  tbisprofes- 
sion,  as  in  any  other ;  still  less  can  I  admit,  that  the 
public  wants  will  always  produce  an  abundant 
iupply^  oi  ih^  pnblkdiBcriSidttatioa  goard  n^s'Mi 
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all  abai«»  of  \egn\  talent.  Were  such  poftttions 
true,  the  whole  of  our  Mri^tem  in  reference  to  the 
other  profeMiont  would  be  a  downright  xolecism. 
It  would  follow,  that  our  fiolicitude  and  precau- 
tions for  iheir  improvement,  wa<<  a  gratuitous  ab- 
surdity ;  and  the  larger  the  opening,  and  the  freer 
the  trade,  to  all  kinds  of  ignorance  and  quackery, 
the  better.  If  we  have  done  enough  for  the  Bar.  we 
have  done  too  much  for  them  :  if  only  enough  for 
them,  we  Imvedone  too  little  for  the  Har.  The  argu- 
meiit  in  favor  of  purely  private  or  self  •instruction, 
holds  good  in  one  instance  ns  well  as  the  other. 
Either  have  regular  institutions  for  the  acquiifition 
of  legal  knowledge,  or  get  rid  of  thusie  established 
for  the  acquisition  of  mcdicul  and  theological.  ^ 

*'  From  this  opinion,  and  the  reason  upon  which 
it  is  grounded,  1  believe  no  country  disfents  but 
our  own.  In  cverv  other,  a  long  and  lal»orious 
couri^e  of  well  regulated  study,  concluded  by  ex* 
aminations  bearing  on  that  course,  are  held  to  be 
the  SUM  ouA  noH  te^ts  for  admission  to  a  profes- 
sion, which  the?,  in  common  with  us,  consider  as 
pre-eminently*  learned.'  They  have  not  discovered 
the  magic  of  certain  dinners,  under  certain  roofs, 
on  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of  fees,  at  cer- 
tain stated  periods,  nor  do  they  regard  intellectual 
proofs  as  totally  unimportant,  when  the  object 
aimed  at  is  purely  intellectual.  The  second  great 
faculty,  in  every  foreign  University,  is  that  of 
Jurisprudence;  a  Law  College  or  institute  in 
itself,  of  the  most  ample  kind,  and  capable  of  any 
degree  of  development,  required  by  the  constantly 
encreasing  wants  and  demands  of  society.  They 
form  not  merely  Itnvvers  but  men,  not  tradesmen 
or  mechanists,  in  their  profe<sion,  but  thinkers. 
Our  legislature  is  of  itself,  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  want  of  these  qualifications.*' 

These  are  the  opinions  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  devoted  much  thought  to  the  subject 
of  education,  and  will  be  read  with  the  at- 
tention to  which  they  are  so  well  entitled. 
Several  leading  members  of  the  Bar  have 
also  written  letters  sanctioning  the  under- 
taking, and  consenting  to  act  upon  the 
council.  Those  written  by  Mr.  Gilmore, 
and  the  present  Attorney-General,  we 
select  as  peculiarly  deserving  attention. 
Mr.  Gilmore,  whose  high  professional 
character  renders  '.his  opinion  valuable, 
candidly  alludes  to  the  difficulties  which 
he  himself  had  to  encounter,  in  his  early 
study  of  the  Law ;  difficulties  which  few  ever 
so  ably  and  completely  overcame.  The  let- 
ter of  the  learned  gentleman  is  as  follows : 

*<  I  feel  a  deen  interest  in  the  subject,  and  a 
sincere  wish  for  tne  success  of  the  undertaking.  In 
my  younger  da^  I  have  often  lamented  that  there 
was  no  institution  of  this  description,  of  which 
the  law  student  might  avail  himself.  If  inserting 
mv  name  as  a  member  of  the  council,  shall  be  con* 
aidered  as  of  any  use,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
have  it  inserted,  or  to  contribute  in  any  way  in 
my  power  to  the  success  of  tbb  riasr  attempt 
WHICH  nas  BBBir  madb  in  this  couvtbt  to 

TBACH  LAW  AS  A  SCIEKCB." 

The  letter  of  the  Attorney- Genera]  also 
manifests  a  zealous  Interest  in  the  success 
of  the  Institute ;  and  the  truth  of  the  I 


remarks  contained  in  it,  will  be  assented  to 
by  every  person  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject. The  right  honoiurable  gentleman 
writes  as  follows : — 

*'  I  never  conversed  on  the  subject  of  legal  eda- 
cation  with  a  professional  man  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  the  law,  who  did  not  concur  with  roe 
in  deploring  the  enormous  waste  of  priceleaa,  be- 
cause irrecoverable  time,  lost  in  die  early  years 
of  a  lawyer's  reading.  It  is  not  until  we  nave 
lavished  much  labour  in  a  course  of  study  in  which 
one.half  is  not  always  understood,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder a  Isrge  portion  is  ill  arranged,  and  there* 
fore  soon  forgotten,  that  we  begin  to  learn  bow 
we  ought  to  have  tracked  our  way. 

'*  Such  a  scheme  as  this  which  the  projectors 
of  the  Law  School  have  begun,  must,  if  wel)  sup- 
ported, and  well  worked,  do  much  towands  sup- 
plying  to  learners  of  the  law  the  want  of  a  safe 
and  early  guide  ;  and  teach  him  how  to  aecnre  the 
two  great  objects  of  a  student,  method  in  his 
studies,  and  economy  of  his  time. 

"  It  is  quite  obvious  that  an  undertaking  of  this 
sort,  though  it  might,  and  I  trust  would  ancceed 
without  the  aid  of  any  but  the  inatnicton  and  their 
pupils,  yet  requires  in  its  infancy,  not  only  the 
sympathy,  but  what  that  sympathy  ou^t  to 
prompt,  the  active  and  persevering  rapport  of 
those  members  of  the  profession,  who  do  not  seed, 
or  cannot  seek,  the  instruction  it  affords." 

Mr.  Pigotfs  observation  is  most  true, 
that  the  Institute  requires  in  its  infancy, 
much  sympathy  and  support,  and  it  would 
be  a  reproach  indeed,  if  it  were  to  fail  by 
reason  of  neglect  on  the\  part  of  influen- 
tial members  of  the  Bar.  This  leads  to 
another  topic  to  which  we  are  desirous  of 
adverting,  namely,  the  necessity  of  some 
measures  being  adopted  to  render  the 
Law  school  permanent,  and  to  provide 
certain  and  adequate  remuneration  for  the 
professors.  It  appears  that  some  time 
since,  an  application  was  made  for  a  char- 
ter of  incorporation ;  and  with  a  view  of 
interesting  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment in  its  favour,  a  deputation  from  the 
Institute  waited  on  Lord  Morpeth— 

**  Amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Wyse^  Chainnan  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Education  in  Ireland, 
Mr.  Lynch,  Mr.  Tennent,  Mr.  Serjeant  Cony, 
and  several  other  members  of  parluunent. 

^Mr.  Wyse  called  the  attention  of  or  d 
Morpeth  to  the  total  want  of  system  in  legal  edit, 
cation,  which  existed  in  Ireland  up  to  1838,  the 
onl^  countrv  in  Europe,  so  circumstanced,  at  the 
period  the  Select  Committee  on  education  nsade 
their  report.  He  also  called  to  his  lordship's  re* 
collection,  the  recommendation  of  that  committee 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  law 
school  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  meet  a  deficiency  so 
generally  admitted  to  exist,  observing  that 
the  only  attempt  which  had  been  mmSe  upon 
the  sumstion  of  the  committee,  originated 
in  the  founders  of  the  Dublin  Law  Institute, 
an  establishment  now  in  active  operatioa 
under  the  sanction  of  the  most  dictingMJyKe^ 
members  of  the  Irish  Bar,  affording  preparatory 
•od  pmctica)  iastnictioii  in  detail  to  ei£^    ' 
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of  students*  under  tbe  regular  and  immediate  di- 
rection  of  fbur  highlj  approved  profetsort  and  two 
assistant  lecturers.  Mr.  Wyse  stated  to  his  lord* 
ship  that  the  object  of  the  deputation,  and  those 
who  accompanied  him,  being  to  obtain  a  charter 
of  incorporation  for  the  institution,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  a  system  of  leg^l  education  in  Ireland, 
ne  felt  confident  no  objection  could  be  offered— 
more  particularly  as  it  was  not  the  desire  of  those 
who  sought  the  charter  to  render  attendance  im- 
perative at  this  school  in  order  to  entitle  the  student 
to  admission  into  either  branch  of  the  profession, 
—leaving  such  attendance  perfectly  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  student. 

**  Lord  Morpeth  expressed  his  o])inion  to  be 
most  favourable  to  the  views  and  oojects  of  the 
deputation,  but  suggested  the  propriety  of  having 
the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor  and  law  officers  in 
Ireland  upon  the  subject,  before  pledging  himself 
to  any  course." 

We  cannot  of  course  be  aware,  wbether 
any  further  steps  have  been  taken  to  effect 
so  desirable  an  object;  but  we  do  not  an- 
ticipate any  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its 
attainment.     Charters   have  been  freely 
granted  to  similar  foundations  in  London, 
and  we  know  no  substantial  objection  to 
granting  one  in  Dublin.    We  concede  the 
propriety  of  considering  the  subject  care- 
fully, and  the  possibility  of  preliminary  ar- 
rangements   being    necessary    before    a 
cbarter    can    be    expected;    but    they 
appear  to  us  to  be  mere  matters  of  detail, 
capable  of  speedy  settlement  between  the 
government  and  the  managers,  and  that 
ultimately  it  must  be  deemed  expedient  to 
grant  one  to  the  Institute.    In  reference  to 
any  public  endowment,  we  apprehend  that 
greater    difficulties    present    themselves; 
some  funds  will,  however,  be  indispensable. 
It  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  that  pro- 
fessors, possessed  of  the  learning  and  ex- 
perience which  distinguish  the  several  gen- 
tlemen who  at  present  occupy  their  respec- 
tive chairs  with  so  much  honour  to  them- 
selves, can  continue  to  devote  their  time 
unrewarded;   and,    at   all   events,    it    is 
unlikely  that  successors  can  be  procured 
equallyqualified,  and  equally  disinterested; 
to    secure  a    succession    of    competent 
professors  in  future,  a  fund  adequate  to 
the    purpose    will    be     required.      An 
application  ought,  we  think,  be  made  to 
the  Benchers    of  the   Queen's  Inns  for 
pecuniary  assistance,  and  the  public  made 
acquainted    with    the    result.^     We    are 
not,  we  confess,  very  sanguine  in  our  hopes 
Uiat  a  body  which  has  hitherto  done  much 
to  impede,  will,  all  at  once,  bestir  itself  to 

{promote  or  advance  legal  education  in  Ire- 
and :  but  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
to  the  Benchers,  of  which  if  they  neglect  to 
avail  themselves,  the  atter  helplessness  of 
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the  concern  over  which  they  preside,  will  be 
made  manifest  They  have  hitherto  com- 
mitted great  waste  of  resources,  which  ought 
to  have  been  applied  to  purposes  beneficial 
to  the  public,  and  all  remonstrance  may  fail 
to  excite  remorse,  or  to  awaken  them  to  a 
sense  of  duty ;  but  as  a  medium  through 
which  public  opinion  is  expressed,  we  can 
declare  with  certainty,  that  the  time  has  at 
last  arrived  whenfurtherabuseof  their  trust 
b  sure  to  provoke  the  odium  it  deserves,  and 
(what  is  more  effectual)  to  receive  the  correc- 
tion it  requires.  The  experiment  should 
therefore  be  made,  and  the  utility  of  theHo- 
nourable  Society  of  the  King^s  Inns,  as  a 
means  of  legal  education,  properly  tested. 
It  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  Benchers,  to  give 
permanence  to  a  system  of  regular  instruc- 
tion, affording  to  the  students  the  practical 
advantages  of  lectures,  to  their  teachers  the 
control  of  examinations,  and  applying  the 
incentive  to  study  which  emulation  ever  cre- 
ates. The  plans  of  instruction  have  received 
the  approval  of  all  the  professors  of  Law  and 
Jurisprudence  in  London.  The  opinions 
of  Professors  Empson  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, and  Bullock  of  King^s  College,  are 
worth  extracting.  The  former,  referring 
to  the  Dublin  Institute,  admits  that 

^'  The  authority  and  sanction  under  which  it  is 
commencing  its  labours,  give  it  an  advantage 
which  no  experiment  of  the  kind  in  England  l»s 
ever  enjoved.  And  if  it  is  put  in  connexion  with 
the  London  University,  the  influence  and  co-ope- 
ration  of  the  two  institutions  might  be  expected 
in  time  to  operate  very  beneficially  on  the  Law 
Students  of  both  countries.  The  course  of  edu- 
cation in  Scotland,  is  already  much  more  regular 
and  complete ;  but  the  opportunity  of  attending 
good  Law  Lectures,  with  the  control  of  ezamina* 
tions,  and  tbeencouragementof  honours,(although 
left  optional  on  the  part  of  students,)  will  be  a 
great  improvement,  upon  the  entire  neglect  into 
which  the  Judges  and  the  Inns  of  Court,  have  al- 
lowed legal  education  to  fiidl  in  England.'* 

The  latter  very  truly  observes:— 

**  There  is  one  point  in  which  our  institutions 
in  London  have,  1  think,  an  advantage,  *  to  wit,' 
Uie  means  of  perpetuitv.  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
can  effect  for  your  Dublin  Law  Institute  the  like 
capacity.  The  defect,  in  this  respect,  is  the  only 
unsatisfactory  matter  which  suggests  itself  to  me 
in  considering  your  plan,  lest  what  has  been  so 
well  originated,  has  so  well  progressed,  and  really 
promises  such  fair  resulu,  should,  from  the  mere 
want  of  the  prindples  of  self-perpetuation,  hare 
an  untimely  termination  of  iu  good  offices.** 

We  are  ti^ly  desirous  that  the  InsUtute 
should  be  permanent,  but  most  averse  to  its 
being  put  in  connection  with  the  Londont 
or  any  other  University.  What  we  want  for 
the  Irbh  Bar  is,  education  at  home,  and 
we  take  an  interest  in  the  Law  Institute,  for 
the  valuable  assistance  that  it  is*  likely  to 
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afford  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  in  pro- 
curing the  abolition  of  the  gross  injustice  in- 
flicted upon  ourLaw8tudents,by  compelling 
them  "  to  serve  terms^in  London.  Thelatter 
is  a  compulsion  which  can  only  be  justi- 
fied upon  the  principle,  that  they  have  there 
an  opportunity  ofreceiving  a  superior  legal 
education,  to  what  they  can  obtain  at  home. 
This,  if  it  ever  were,  at  all  events,  can  be 
no  longer  the  case;  and  we  protest  against 
the  continuance  of  a  system  which  would 
be  ludicrous  for  its  absurdity,  if  it  were  not 
a  monstrous  inconvenience  and  expense,  an 
irreparable  loss  of  valuable  time,  and  a 
badge  of  subjection  unsufferably  offensive. 
The  statute  which  originated  this  nuisance 
is  the  33rd  of  Henry  the  VllI,  sect  2.  It 
enacts  in  language  sufficiently  quaint,  that 
no  person,  except  the  parties  litigant,  "shall 
be  admitted  or  allowed  as  a  pleader  in  any 
of  the  four  courts,  or  to  make  or  exhibit  in 
any  of  said  four  courts  any  declaration  or 
bill,  plea  in  bar,  replication  or  rejoinder, 
or  give  evidence  to  any  jury,  unless  it  be 
for  the  King,  or  to  do  any  other  thing  in 
•aid  courts  which  customarily  hath  been 
done  by  one  learned  in  the  King's  law,  but 
such  person  as  shall  be  at  one  or  several 
times  by  the  space  of  years  at  the  least  de- 
murrant  and  resiant  in  one  of  the  Inns  of 
court  in  England,  staying,  practising,  or  en- 
deavouring to  come  to  tne  knowledge  of  the 
laws."  It  is  well  known  that  no  plan  of  educa- 
tion exists  in  those  Inns  of  Court ;  the  ob- 
ligation imposed  by  the  act  is,  however, 
held  to  be  performed  by  eating  a  certain 
number  of  dinners  in  each  term — three, 
we  believe,  is  the  qualifying  number, — 
this  proceeding  is  supposed,  in  the  words 
of  the  act,  to  amount  to  "  studying, 
practising,  or  endeavouring  to  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws ;"  and  for  this  sa- 
lutary purpoee,  young  Irishmen  (remark- 
able for  discretion)  are  compelled  to  be 
"  demurrant  and  resiant"  in  London,  at 
an  age  the  most  suited  for  the  acquisition 


of  knowledge,  no  doubt,  but  at  the  same 
time  most  liable  to  be  devoted  to  the  al- 
lurements of  pleasure.  Some  studeBta, 
it  is  true,  take  care  not  to  be  "  demurrant 
and  resiant"  for  years,  and  contrive  to  be 
merely,  as  it  were,  "  levant  and  couchant" 
in  the  great  metropolis  of  England,  for 
very  few  days  indeed,  usually  comprishag 
the  three  last  days  of  Easter,  and  the  three 
first  of  Trinity  terms,  upon  which  they 
present  themselves  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ho- 
norable Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  frequently 
by  proxies,  and  thus  render  a  suitable 
obedience  to  the  statute.  While  others 
in  the  hope  of  studying,  practising,  or 
endeavouring  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  law,  incur  the  expense  of  a  residence 
in  London,  and  of  a  pupilage  in  the 
chambers  of  an  English  conveyancer,  or 
special  pleader,  where  they  pay  large  fees 
for  permission  to  copy  forms,  and  prece- 
dents of  deeds,  and  pleadings — the  old 
lumber  of  an  office! — the  meaning  of 
which  they  cannot  comprehend,  and  which 
their  learned  tutor  generally  considers  it 
unnecessary  to  explain.  We  are  convinced 
that  in  most  instances  this  is  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  manner  in  which  the  time 
of  a  student  is  passed  in  chambers  in 
London,  and  that  imposition  to  a  very 
great  extent  is  practised,  which  ought  to 
be  put  an  end  to.  Upon  enquiry  we  feel 
convinced,  that  no  remunerating  advan- 
tages are  obtained  by  the  Irish  Law  stu- 
dent for  the  time  and  money  expended 
in  this  manner,  and  it  will  afford  us  plea- 
sure to  co-operate  in  promoting,  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  the  success  of  the 
Law  Institute,  which  is  well  calculated  to 
displace  a  t>ystem  so  utterly  ruinous  and 
absurd.  That  the  reading  of  the  student 
would  be  more  usefully  elucidated  by  ob- 
serving the  practice  of  the  country,  of 
which  he  intends  to  seek,  and  hopes  to 
obtain  professioual  employment,  is,  we 
trust,  too  plain  for  argument. 
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"These  orders,  nearly  tlie  first  expressions 
breathing   of  common  humanity  we  had 
been  the  objects  pf,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  the    poor   suttler-woman,   were 
obeyed.     A  coarse  mess  of  broth,  with 
bread  and  drink,  were  placed  before  us  by 
our  new-sprung  friend,  who  did  not  relax 
in  her  kindly  attentions  ;  and  after  having 
partaken  of  some  refreshment,  such  as  it 
was,  (our  Lady  help  me !  famished  even  as 
I  was,  I  could  not  find  it  good),  we  were 
allowed  a  still  greater  one — to  stretch  our- 
selves, each  on  a  pallet-bed,  where,  forget- 
ting pain  and  fatigue,  deaf  to  the  various 
noises  that  continued  to  surround  us,  we 
were  quickly  plunged  in  a  dreamlessly  un- 
conscious slumber.     But  brief  time,  how- 
ever, as  may  be  perhaps  concluded,  was 
given  us  to  indulge  in  this  unhoped  for 
blessing.     A  few  hours  only  had  passed, 
when  we  were  roughly  awakened,  and  told  to 
rise.    I  say  roughly,  though  I  must  add 
that,  in  any  case,  such  was  the  stillness  of 
our  repose,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  shake  us,  as  they  did  by  the  arm  and 
head,  and  that  rudely,  to  rouse  us  from 
the  deep  torpor  we   lay  in.      We  were 
sbortly  on  our  legs,  and,  strange  to  tell,  I 
must  think — despite  our  sufferings,  long  pri- 
vations,tormentandexcitementbothofbody 
Imd  mind — ^with  a  renewal  of  strength  and 
spirits,  which  I  could  notaccount  for,  and  in- 
deed I  never  could  have  expected  in  mjrself, 
much  less  in  my  youthful  and  rather  delicate 
companion.      I  ejrr  when  I  say  I  could  not 
account  for  the  circumstance ;  yes,  there 
is  one  way,  and  only  one,  my  young  friend, 
of  finding  the  reason  :  we  had  still  much  to 

§0  through, — still  much  of  anxiety  and 
read  suspense  to  bear  up  against, — and 
He  who  who  tempers  the  breeze  to  the 
shorn  lamb,  was,  in  mercy,  unwilling  we 
should  be  found  wanting  in  firmness  and 
enduringness  for  the  trial  and  the  shock. 
These  were  not,  I  am  ashamed  to  avow,  my 
thoughts  then.  I  was  young,  confident, 
and  proud  of  heart.  I  referred  all  this  to 
myself;  I  attributed  my  returned  vigour,  my 
fcesh-come  flow  of  energy  and  force,  to  my 


courage,  to  my  daringness,  unmindful  of 
the  true  source  wlience  only  they  could  be 
derived.     I  have  had  time  to  be  too  oflen, 
unfortunately,  and  too  bitterly  undeceived. 
The  lessons  of  experience  which  it  has  been 
granted  me  to  profit  by,  have  taught  me 
other  things.     In  this,  ray  declining  age, 
with   limbs  bending   fast    to    the  grave, 
and  a  mind  that  thinks  of,  or  is  scarcely 
able  to  feel  for  aught  but  the  past,  I  have 
learned  full  well  to  deem  far  differently  of 
myself,  and  the  power  that  alone  upheld  me 
through  this,  and  the  other  trying  moments 
of  my  chequered  turmoiling  life ;  and  in  all 
humility  of  heart  and  truth,  1  confess  the 
vanity,  the  utter  nothingness  of  my  pre- 
sumption, and  acknowledge  that  here,  as  on 
every  other  occasion,  that  good  and  gra- 
cious  hand  it   was   solely   that   directed, 
supported,  and  saved  me.     May  that  pre- 
sumption, with  the  many  errors  I  have  to 
atone  for,  find    the    pardon  it    so    little 
deserves." 

When  the  worthy  commandant  (and  it 
did  not  happen  him  unfrequently)  lapsed 
into  a  vein  of  religious  feeling,  he  became 
peculiarly   interesting.     His   words  were 
few  and  simple,  (I  fear  I  very  imperfectly 
transcribe  them),  but  there  was  a  sincerity, 
a  depth  of  real  sentiment  in  them,  as  far 
removed  from  enthusiasm  as  from  affecta- 
tion, that,  together  with  an  indescribable 
something  in  the  appearance  and  manner 
remaining  in  this   venerable  ruin  of  the 
once  gay,  elegant,  and  dashing  cavalier, 
that,  contrasted  with  their  import  and  ex- 
pression, rendered  them  most  touchingly 
impressive.      I   often,  at  such  moments, 
caught  myself  wishing   that   certain  ex- 
pounders of  certain  creeds  and  doctrines  of 
morality,  could  take  a  lesson  from  him,  and 
borrow  a  small  portion  of  all  this,  which 
might  well  stand  in  lieu  of  what  they  call 
their   ^^ unction;'*  I  feel  convinced   they 
would  not  preach  the  worse  for  it,  nor 
would  their  flocks  prove  the  less  holy  ;  at 
the  least,  'twere  a  style  better  adapted  to 
edify,  if  not  to  gain  proselytes,  than  the 
more  approved  and  practised  one  of  dealmg 
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wholesale  condemnation  (not  to  uie  the 
other  word)  in  voice  of  thnnder,  and  with 
gesture  of  avenging  angel,  alike  on  the 
sinning  and  the  erring  :  but  I  digress,  and 
beg  pfurdon  for  it* 

**  Where  was  1  ?**  resumed  the  chevalier, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  he  loolced  fix- 
edly downwards,  as  if  in  meditation,  it 
might  be  praver.  "Oh,  yes  I  I  recollect — 
the  ^rcfpelf  Well,  as  I  said,  we  were 
quickly  on  our  feet  and  prepared  for  fur- 
ther chance,  or  rather  mischance;  for 
verily  the  latter  seemed  all  we  had  possibly 
to  expect.  The  first  face  we  met  was  that 
of  the  Vivandiere.  *  Glad  to  see  you  look- 
ing so  much  op,  young  man,'  she  cried  to 
Juvigny,— <  and  you  too.  Citizen  Captain,' 
•he  added,  *what  say  you  before  march- 
iog — ^you  are  bound  for  a  «Aaip  one' 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  word)— *  to  another 
glass  of  my  Schnapps?  it  did  you  good 
last  night — ^you  may  stand  more  in  want 
of  it  again  this  morning.'  I  looked  hard  in 
the  woman's  countenance — it  was  full  of 
meaning— of  meaning  that  announced  no 
good.  *  Strange,'  1  thought,  <  this  worthy 
creature  should  feel  an  interest  in  us,  whom 
sheand  the  whole  gang  must  look  upon  as  the 
worst  and  most  hateful  of  adversaries.'  In- 
stinctively I  pulled  out  my  purse,  which 
was  scantily,  yet  tolerably  stocked,  and 
stood  in  act  to  tender  it.  She  caught  the 
movement  almost  before  I  had  time  to  make 
it,  and  her  cheek  flushed.  *  Hands  away 
there  I  citizen  officer,'  she  cried, — <  hands 
away  :  mine  touch  not  aristocrat  gold !  I 
don't  sell  my  liquor  ;  I  give  it  freely  to  a 
brave  man  in  distress,  though  he  ^  an 
aristocrat.  You  don't  mean  to  insult  me 
for  a  kindness  ?' 

"  <  No,  my  dear  good  benefactor,'  I  re- 
plied, involuntarily  struck  to  the  heart  with 
this  simple  delicacy  and  high-minded  feel- 
ing, *I  only  wish  to  acknowledge  it — ^to 
show  you  I  am  grateful :  tell  me  how  I 
can  7  She  looked  confused.  I  did  not 
well  know  what  to  do.  Unwilling,  how- 
ever, ail  the  burden  should  be  on  my  side, 
I  drew  hastily  a  ring  of  some  value  from 
my  finger.  *  Well,'  I  asked  in  a  low  voice, 
*  if  you  will  not  receive  payment  of  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  will  you  keep  this  in  remem- 
brance of  the  two  unfortunate  ^^whitei* 
you  were  kind  to,  when  every  one  else  was 
intent  on  their  ill  P'  « Yes,'  she  hurriedly 
cried,  advancing,  *1  wiU,  young  man.' 
(To  Juvigny)— •  Swallow  your  glass;  you'll 
peed  it,  I  say  you'll  need  it*  Captain, 
here's  for  you,'  handing  me  another,  ap* 
|>roicbiiig  still  nciureri  imd|  m  she  bent  lo 


fill  it,  whispering  in  my  ears  the  words,— 
*•  beware  how  you  answer  before  the  court ; 
the  Representant,  perhaps,  may  not  be  one 
of  them.'  « Still  more  strange  I'  I  thought 
again.  <  This  is  indeed  a  friendly  warning, 
but  what  does  it  mean  ?  I  cannot  gue»— 
we  must  be  directed  by  circumstances — not 
forgeuing  it,  however.  Some  comfort  it 
is,  at  least,  we  are  to  have  even  the  for- 
mality of  a  court-martial;  besides  oor 
good  genius  here,  says  the  Representant 
may  be  absent, — better  hope  still  to  look 
forward  to.  Let  us  not  yield,  however, 
too  much  to  an  expectation  that  may  be — as 
all  have  hitherto  turned  out  for  us— but 
more  and  more  deceptive' 

<<  I  had  short  leisure  for  reflection.  A 
roll  of  the  drum  was  heard :  the  officer  com- 
manding the  guard,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  some  score  of  men,  and,  placing  us  in  the 
centre,  ordered  a  march  forward.  We 
looked  about,  as  may  be  well  imagined, 
right  and  left  for  our  presumed  friend,  the 
lieutenant  aide-de-camp.  He  was  no 
where  to  be  seen  ;  so  with  heavy  hearts — 
somewhat  lightened,  however,  by  the  hint 
that  had  been  just,  in  so  unlocked  for  a 
manner,  conveyed  to  us — we  suffered  our- 
selves to  be  led  on  to  the  place  where  it 
seemed  our  judges  were  assembled  to  de- 
cide our  fate." 

•  #  •  #  • 

"  This  was  a  large  building  towards  the 
centre  of  the  town,  that  had,  until  a  short 
time  previouslv,  served  as  an  occasional 
or,  it  might  be,  permanent  theatre — as 
was  evident  from  the  interior  arrangements 
and  decorations,  which  remained  to  all 
appearance  in  precisely  the  same  state 
they  had  been  left  the  last  time  a  perform- 
ance had  taken  place  there,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  curtain,  which  had  pro- 
bably ftJlen  at  the  close  of  that  entertain- 
ment, had  now  been  raised  upon  an  actual 
drama  of  a  widely  diflerent  kind. 

'*  Few  things  are  so  gloomy  to  look  on, 
under  any  circumstances,  as  the  inside  of 
a  play-house,  particularly  an  extensive 
one,  when  the  representation  is  over^  the 
lights  put  out,  and  the  audience  departed. 
To  cross  the  stage  then,  with  its  lifeless 
screens,  and  unmeaning  patches  of  paint 
meeting  the  eye  every  where,  fills  one 
with  indescribable  cheerlessness  and  de- 
pression. Here  there  was  more  than  this 
to  cast  the  spirits  down — the  house  was 
empty,  and  the  only  audience  had  become 
actors,  all  on  the  boards.  A  real  tribunal, 
arbiter  of  life  and  death,  was  seated  at  a 
long  tablei  drftwn  up  before  the  back  drop* 
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scene.  The  two  accused — ^I  may  say  crimi- 
nals, for  as  such  we  were  already  of  course 
looked  upon — stood  in  the  centre,  all  around 
— ^in  the  orchestra,  beneath  the  foot  lights, 
across     the     side-scenes,     behind     the 
judges — ^were  drawn  up  a  file  of  soldiers, 
three  deep,  with  bayonets  fixed,  and  mus- 
kets loaded;  a  few  smoky  candles  only 
placed  at  intervals  before  each  member  of 
tlie  court,  seven  in  number,    gave  the 
only  dusky  flickering  light  that  enabled 
us  vaguely  to  see  what  was  going  forward, 
and  who  were  present.  It  was  indeed  a  so- 
lemn— I  do  not  in  verity  mean  a  pun — odds 
faith !  the  matter  is  rather  too  serious  a 
one  for  that — a  solemn  and  a  dread-stir- 
ring scene  ;  a  scene  that  when  a  man  has 
traversed  once,  the  memory  of  it  does  not 
quickly  leave  him.     I  own  that  for  a  mo- 
ment my  courage  failed  me,    I  felt  sick 
and  faint  at  heart,   my  eyes  seemed  to 
swim,  and  cold  drops  were  on  niy  fore- 
head, as  I  gazed  vacantly — stupidly,  like 
a  brain-stricken  wight,  I  dare  say — before 
and  about  me;   well,   perhaps  a  braver 
man    than    I    might    have    experienced 
nearly  the  same    sensations,   so    let    us 
say  no  more  on  that  head.    I  had  read 
much,  and  seen  many  sketches  or  paint- 
ings of  the  dungeon-trials  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  this,   for    that   faltering  second  of 
time,  appeared  to  my  unsettled  fancy  a 
realization  of  one  of  them.     The  impres- 
sion, which   if  Juvigny  participated    in 
(and  I  rather  think  he  did  not — at  his  warm 
age  we  calculate  consequences  less  and 
trust  to  hope  more)— he  certainly  mani- 
fested by  no  perceptible  sign — the    im- 
pression, I  say,  was  of  short,  of  merelv 
momentary  duration.    I  was  recalled  al- 
most immediately  to  myself,  and  to  all  my 
former  nerve  and  determination,  by  the 
first  sounds  of  the  President's  voice,  ques- 
tioning me,  according  to  the  usual  form, 
as  to  name,  age,  &c. ;  perhaps  a  glance  I 
caught  at  the  fine  manly  and  serene  fea^ 
tures  of  one,  seemingly  (at  least)  friendly 
enemy,  the     aide-de-camp,    might   have 
contributed  to.this — come,  let  mecandidljr 
confess  it.    He  was  seated  at  the  former  s 
(the  superior  officer  whom  we  had  seen 
the  preceding  evening)  right  hand,  and 
appeared  to  the  more  advantage,  as  nearly 
every  one  of  his  compeers  of  the  tribunal 
bore  the  traiU  and  had  the  dress  and 
manner,  if  not  really  their  own,  at  least 
assumed  for  prudent  intent,  of  the  low 
barbarous  herd  of  the  time.    Let  me  try 
to  recollect  exactly  what  passed;  'twill  give 
jrou  an  idea  of  martbil  joiticei  m  it  was 


in  the  days  of  our  heroes  of  liberty  and 
equality — the  gloriously  infernal  and  in- 
fernally glorious  heroes— but  stay— diantre ! 
I  must  rein  in — I  dare  not  open  too  broad- 
ly that  score — for  already,  1  think,  I  have 
been  with  sorrow  obliged  to  allow  that  we 
were  very  nearly  as  bad  as  they  in  the  re- 
gard of — 'Down  on  your  knees,  prisoner! — 
present— fire — and  so  forth/  One  of  thejn 
falling  in,  luckless  devil,  with  ours,  would 
certainly  have  experienced  as  farthing  a 
chance  of  aught  else  than  this  brief  pro- 
cess, as  they  seemed  in  the  present  in- 
stance desirous  of  giving  us.  The  pre- 
liminary ordeal,  as  above,  being  gone 
through,  (they  smiled  with  derisive  con- 
tempt as  we  declined  our  qualities — Che- 
valier de  Merinhac — Viscomte  de  Ju- 
vigny.) 

"  ♦  You  have  emigrated  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Republic  ?* 

"  The  warning  of  our  lowly  friend  held 
fast  in  my  mind.  1  resolved  to  make  an 
efibrt,  if  I  could,  to  answer  without  com- 
promising myself — a  difficult  task  in  pre- 
sence of  the  plain  palpable  facts  that 
were  urged  against  us  by  those  who  were 
at  once  accusers,  witnesses,  judges,  and, 
it  might  be,  our  ex'ecutioners. 

"  •  I  must  remark  to  the  Citizen  Presi- 
dent, that  he  assumes  the  position  :  it  lies 
with  the  accusation,  not  with  me,  to  ad- 
minister proof  of  it.' 

<*  He  stared  at  me  as  if  to  say,  <  what 
impudence,  or  what  obstinacy !' 

"  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
matter.  What  were  your  motives  for  re- 
nouncing the  claims  you  had  to  the  pro- 
tection which  the  nation  accords  to  each 
and  every  one  of  her  children  ?* 

"  *  1  presume — supposing  the  case — that 
any  man  endowed  with  the  slightest  meed 
of  common  sense,  would  quit  a  country 
where  he  found  that  the  only  protection 
he  could  expect  to  be  afibrded  him  con- 
sisted in  throwing  him  into  prison,  there 
to  wait  his  turn  for  the  scaffold/ 

"  *  That  was  a  measure  of  general  pre- 
caution, and  you  mistake  the  results  to- 
tally. There  has  been  since  a  proclama- 
tion, callmg  upon  all  good  citizens  to  assert 
and  resume  their  privileges  as  children  of 
the  Republic' 

«  « 1  hope  those  who  have  complied  with 
the  invitation,  have  had  reason  to  be  glad 
they  did  so*' 

<•  He  again  stared  at  me — they,  his 
brethren  of  the  lon^  table  stared,  and  the 
aide-de-camp,  placmg  his  hand  over  his 
eyesi  look^undero^ttt  towards  me,  but 
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viih  counteBance  wholly  unmoTed.  1 
could  not  for  the  life  of  me  guess,  much 
less  be  certain,  whether  I  was  doing  right  or 
wrong  in  responding  thus — ^yet  I  deter- 
mined to  persist. 

«  <  You  serve  in  the  army  of  the  ci- 
devant  Prince  de  Conde?' 

<<  <  I  have  been  made  prisoner;  let  those 
who  took  me  come  forward  to  establish 
that' 

<<  *  Come,  come  I  citizen  aristocrat,'  ex- 
claimed violently  a  gruff  voice,  which  I 
recognised  to  be  that  of  the  great  brute 
who  had  first  seized  on  us ;  I  had  not  per- 
ceived or  heeded  him  before*  He  sat,  or 
rather  lay  stretched  at  full  length  on  his 
chair,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  *  bench;' 
*  away  with  Jesuitry.  This  equivocating 
system  wont  do.  Our  president  is  too  kind 
to  suffer  it  even  for  a  moment  I  tell  you,  by 
G —  it  wont  do.  Speak  up  and  have  done. 
You  have  been  taken  in  arms — I  myself  laid 
hold  on  you,  bearing  arms  against  tho 
republic.  That  ought  to  be  quite  enough 
•»it  is  enough  for  me — and  if ' 

*'  <  Citizen  General,'  interposed  the  pre- 
sident, in  a  tone  and  with  a  bearing  of 
authority,  that  had  power  to  awe  even  the 
savage  he  spoke  to,  *  you  forget  you  have 
no  voice  yet.  I  must  do  my  duty,  and  I 
presume  I  know  what  it  is.' 

<<  <  Do  it  and  be  d  d/  could  almost 
be  heard  growled  out  from  beneath  the 
thick  cravat  of  the  interrupter. 

"  *  Citizens  Merinhao  and  Juvigay,'  he 
continued,  *  I  would  recommend  you,  for 
your  own  interest,  to  think  well  on  what 
you  say  before  you  sjpeak.  A  great  deal 
may  depend  on  your  frankness  in  answer- 
ing the  questions  we  put,  as  the  Citizen 
General  who  has  just  spoken  says^-equi- 
vocation  and  reserve  are  here  out  of  season^ 
You  have  been  made  prisoners  in  the  act 
of  carrying  arms  against  the  Republic-* 
the  penalty,  you  must  know,  is  death; 
however,  we  should  be  inclined  to  lean  to 
the  side  of  clemency,  were  you  but  to 
second  our  wishes  by  a  mamfestation  of 
candour — ^thus  it  might  perhaps  be  in  your 
power  to  secure  your  lives  and  future  free- 
dom on  certain  conditions*'  pausing  on  the 
word. 

"  *  Perhaps  those  of  saying  what  I  know 
of  our  commander^s  plan  of  operailionB,'*- 
I  asked  whisperingly,  in  a  voice  intended 
to  catch  his  ear  and  not  many  others,  (the 
young  aide-de-camp  looked  enquiringly, 
and,  as  if  dubiously,  full  at  me)«^<  of  men- 
tioning the  summary  of  the  deliberatl^i  of 
the  general  cowcil  of  war.Iwat  jmseal  at 


last  week,  when  a  final  determination  was 
taken  as  to  the  steps.' 

««Stop — stop!'— hastily  exclaimed  the 
functionary — not  at  the  present  moment 
^-'We  shall  furnish  you  an  occasion  by  and 
by-^meantime — ' 

"I  could  hold  no  longer — every  con- 
sideration of  prudence  and  of  safety  both 
for  myself  and  my  companion  commanded 
me  to  be  silent — to  crush  my  feelings,  how- 
ever violent,  of  indignation  and  aroused 
pride,  at  being  thus  openly  courted  to  dis- 
honour. *Twas  in  vain.  The  thought— 
the  bitterest,  the  most  galling  of  all — that 
they  had  remarked  ray  emotion  on  first 
coming  in,  and  presumed  from  it  that  I 
might  be  brought  to  yield  to  their  pur- 
poses through  the  influence  of  fear,  of 
caitiff  cowardice,  in  a  word,  rose  in  my 
gorge,  and  half  crazed  me  at  the  moment ; 
I  should  have  burst  oat,  I  am  persuaded,  or 
choked  on  the  spot  Raising  my  voice  to 
the  highest  pitch,  while  they  looked  on  in 
blank  astonishment,  and  taking  the  word 
out  of  the  base  mouth  that  spoke, — <  Mean- 
time r  I  exclaimed,— <  I  declare  that  if,  up 
to  this  presenthour,  I  could,,even  for  an  in- 
stant,havebeenfoolishly  induced  to  persuade  > 
myself  there  existed  a  remnant  atom  of 
honour  or  delicacy  in  any  single  individual 
bearing  the  Republican  name,  I  held  a 
&lsehood  in  my  thought.  Seek  for  traitors 
and  cowards  where  they  are — among  your- 
selves ;  we  are  not  of  them,  and  spurn  and 
scorn  all  who  are.' 

<<  I  oflen  wondered  they  did  not  cut  us 
down  instanter,  without  more  ado.  The 
words  had  scarcely  passed  my  lips,  when  I 
felt  the  madness  I  had  been  guilty  of:  but 
'twas  too  late ;  and  the  consequences,  what- 
ever they  were,  we  should  prepare  to 
support. 

^*  They  gazed  at  me,  and  at  one  another, 
as  in  speechless  amaze.  I  could  remark, 
I  fancied,  in  one  or  two,  (the  aide-de-camp 
more  perceptibly),  a  suppressed  movement, 
perhaps  of  some  approval,  participated  iiv 
I  further  noticed — at  least  it  seemed  to  me 
-^y  many  of  the  ranks  around.  The  bear 
idready  mentioned,  was  the  first  to  break 
silence.  Starting  up  with  a  bound,  and 
slapping  furiously  his  sabre  on  the  tables 
*  There  now  I  I  told  you  so !  This  comes 
of  your  clemency  By — '  (here  he  swore 
an  oath  too  tremendous  to  repeat),  *  they 
ought  not  to  live  a  second  longer — ' 

**  *  Silence !  Citizen  General,'  called  out 
the  President  in  a  voice  of  command  that 
made  itself  obeyed,  and  resuming  with  an 
effort  his  composure^  which  my  outbreak 
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had  evidently  much  disturbed — 'justice 
shall  be  done,  and  speedily.  We  waste  no 
further  words  on  you,  citizen  aristocrats — 
we  laid  before  you  an  opening  for  mercy 
— you  have  chosen  to  close  it — ^your  blood 
be  on  your  own  heads !  The  court  retires 
to  deliberate.' 

"  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  they  re- 
turned, the  president  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  paper — true  mockery  of  justice  !— a 
lengthened  string  of  grounded  conclusions, 
and'considerlngs,'  and  *  whereases,'  closed 
by  our  condemnation  to  death  according 
to  the  forms  prescribed,  &c.,  by  the  arti- 
cles {their  articles)  of  war,  so  soon  as  the 
sentence  should  have  been  presented  at 
head  quarters,  to  the  <  Representant  du 
peuphy  and  by  him  signed  and  approved. 


"  Thus,  for  the  third  time,  the  name  we 
so  much  abhorred  of  *  Representant,^  had 
power  momentarily  to  stay  our  fate ;  we 
felt  it,  however,  to  be  not  the  less  immi- 
nently sealed  at  last,  and  could  only  of 
course,  look  at  one  another  and  press  our 
hands  in  mute  and  hopeless  expecta- 
tion. 

<<  A  fresh  and  more  numerous  escort 
under  command — what  availed  the  circum- 
stance to  us  now  ? — of  the  young  aide-de- 
camp, was  ordered — we  were  likewise 
provided  with  horses,  and  made  to  ad- 
vance at  a  smart  pace  over  the  road — but 
in  a  contrary  direction — which  we  had  so 
sadly  traversed  the  evening  before. 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 


TO    FLORANTHE. 


I  wander  through  the  scenes  wherein  our  ]ov« — 

Our  love,  Floranthe  !  sprung  up  to  its  birth ; — 

The  same  delicious  heaven  is  above, 

And  the  same  beauty  spreads  upon  the  earth. 

And  the  sea,  as  of  old,  is  murmuring, 

And  the  like  distant  voices  rise  in  mirth. 

To  which  we  listened  ;  but  they  cannot  bring 

To  me  the  joys  of  by.gone  years ;  and  I 

Roam  through  these  scenes,  the  most  unenvied  thing 

Where  I  was  once  most  blest ;  the  glorious  sky, 

The  sea,  the  woodland,  give  notbackmy  dreams  ! 

I  wander  without  hope,  and  vainly  cry 

Where  are  they  ? — where  the  music  of  the  streams  ? 

Ocean  hath  chanj^ed  his  language ;  earth  hath  turned 

Her  smile  away  from  me  t     Yet  my  heart  seems 

The  same — but  that  the  fire  which  too  long  burned 

Hath  destroyed  some,  yet  still  it  is  tlie  $amey 

Nor  seared,  though   half-consumed  !     I  have  been 

spurned 
By  thee.  Floranthe  !  yet  T  once  could  name 
A  spell  which  could  create  thy  happiness. 
I  lived  in  thy  affection,  till  its  flame 
Became  my  sole  vitality  ;  and  les<9 
Can  I  endure  its  sinking  into  gloom, 
That  a  new  life  bar^  me  forgetfulness — 
And  what  a  life !     Its  soul  is  from  the  tomb 
Of  vain  affection,  and  of  baulked  desires— 
Never  to  taste  oblivion  of  their  doom  ! 
Thou  didst  light  up  within  my  heart  these  fires  ; 
But  a  dark,  burning  mass  succeeds  the  flame 
Which  lights  no  longer,  and  no  more  aspires ; 
Whidi,  while  thou  wert  not  all  unconscious,  came, 
And  sinks,  unreek'd  of  thee,  in  bitterness. 
Thou  hast  felt  far  less  deeply  :  «  pride  or  shame" 
Have  happily  taught  thee  how  to  repress 


Emotions,  which  had  all  my  being  given 

To  thee  ;  and  thou  art  blest,  having  loved  less. 

Love  made  an  Eden  for  thee,  not  a  Heaven. 

And  since  thou  canst  not  feel  as  I  have  felt, 

For  thee  'tis  better  if  the  bond  be  riven, 

And  ijf  the  magic  circle  now  r/oih  melt, 

Of  which  thou  art  the  centre,— givinq:  me 

To  that  exterior  world,  where  never  dwelt 

My  hope,  ambition,  love  or  sympathy : — 

And  what  is  it  that  I  am  broken-hearted  ? 

I  do  forgive  thee,  for  thou  didst  not  see 

The  trut^  )  and  to  ny  breast  the  fire  imparted 

In  thy  unthoughtfulne««  as  to  a  gem. 

Breaks  but  in  cooling,  and  its  pangs  have  darted 

So  deep,  thou  mayst  not  know  ;  nor  1  condemn : 

The  poison  I  had  tasted  on  thy  lips 

Others  had  dnink,  and  it  had  proved  to  them 

As  harmless  as  the  sweeu  the  light  bee  sips 

Out  of  the  cups  of  flowers.     The  star  remains 

The  same,  though  from  earth  hidden  by  eclipse ; 

Though  lost  to  xne,  thy  form,  thy  soul  retains 

Its  power  to  bless,  or  sway,  some  othei**s  heart. 

He  mav  not  deem  nartli  heaven,  although  he  gains 

Thy    love;   but  thou  dost  wish  that  we    should 

part. 
They  who  fbel  deeply  should  not  yield  the  soul 
liigbtly,  nor  ope  thus  fiiuntainii  of  the  breast, 
Which  iooo  may  overflow  without  controul ; 
And  this  had  been  my  crime  in  loving  thee. 
Who  canst  not  love  as  1  do.     Let  years  roll 
O'er  my  bowed  head;   but  be  not  thou  less  free, 
Forgetting  all  the  ruin  thou  didst  make  : 
Forgiveness  and  regrets  are  but  for  me  : 
The  fetter  chafes  thee— it  were  better  break. 

♦  ♦   D. 
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She  faded  like  t  dream  away- 
One  of  those  pure  and  blessed  things, 

That  o'er  the  sleejiing  tenses  play. 
And  fan  them  with  their  heaven-hued  wings: 

One  of  those  visions,  all  too  bright, 

That  hang  around  the  walls  of  nighf, 

Pictures  of  love  and  hope  and  light, 
'Neath  which  the  soul  will  fondly  linger^ 

Deeniing  it  can  for  ever  stiy— 

'Till  morning's  grey  and  shadowy  finger 

Beckons  the  dreamer  back  to  day. 

And  she  was  lorelv  to  the  last, 

And  did  so  gently  from  us  glide 
Out  of  the  present  to  the  past.. 
Death's  early  dedicated  bnde— 
That  not  one  charm  we  loved  or  praised, 

No  minute  loveliness  or  grace 
Was  gone,  to  break  the  heart  that  gazed 

Upon  its  blank  and  desolate  place. 
The  bloom  was  still  upon  her  cheek — 
O  God  {  80  like  the  rich,  ripe  streak 
That  crimson  health  was  wont  to  fling 
O'er  it  in  the  soft  shadowing 
Of  beauty's  pencil !     Still  the  glow 

Of  the  heart's  summer  sun  did  play, 
On  the  fresh  fount  of  years  whose  flow 

Held  on  beneath  its  glitt'ring  way. 

And  round  her  atill  the  fragrance  clung 
Of  joys  that  like  a  wreath  of  flowers, 

Once  on  her  brilliant  brow  was  hung. 
In  the  glad  moments  of  those  hours 

That  youth  and  passion  made  so  bright. 

That  like  unbroken  rays  of  light, 

The  nicest  eye  might  glance  it  back 

Along  the  glory  of  their  track. 

And  never  find  one  marring  spot 

Of  darkness,  or  of  gloom,  or  ought 

Of  an  unlovely  hue,  to  start 

And  keep  their  sunshine  from  the  heart. 

Her  dark  eye  still  had  all  its  light. 

And  eloquence— na^  !  'twas  more  bright, 

And  looked  more  winning  and  more  tender 

Than  in  the  proud  days  of  its  splendour. 

A  radiance  of  unearthly  play 

Was  in  each  glance,  as  if  a  ray 

The  spirit  on  its  pinion  caught 

Of  those  far,  glorious  climes  it  sought. 

And  there  was  a  faint,  beauteous  smile, 

That  round  her  lip  did  float  the  while— 

In  lingering  fondness  ere  'twas  given 

To  herald  up  the  soul  to  heaven. 


She  drooped  not  like  the  closower 

That  calmly  in  its  evening  hour. 

Folds  up  its  silken  leaves  beside 

The  music  of  some  gentle  tide. 

And  sinks  to  slumber  o'er  the  play 

Of  wavelets  that  it  kissed  all  day. 

Like  that  mysterious  leaf  that  shrinks 

FVom  human  touch,  and  fainting  sinks 

E'en  from  the  gentle,  soft  caress — 

The  finger  fair  of  loveliness — 

She  died  away ;  full  in  the  brief 

But  glorious  morning  of  her  life. 

She  was  a  stranger  plant  among 

A  lovely—but  no  kmdred  throng. 

A  passing,  chilly  breath  that  might 

Have  blown  o'er  thousands  without  blight ; 

Nor  harmed  a  sinde  leaf  or  hue. 

Swept  with*ring  by  her  bosom  through. 

She  loved,  but  her's  was  not  the  love. 

That  ev'ry  passing  day  might  prove 

Its  falsehooa  or  its  fickleness. 

Her's  was  a  passion  that  might  bless 

An  angel's  wooing ;  for  the  whole 

Concentred  principles  of  soul 

And  feeling:— every  thought  or  dreaa, 

Or  will  or  fancy,  that  did  seem* 

Kindred  of  heaven  or  of  earth,  ^ 

In  that  heart's  love  came  breathing  forth. 

Life  and  each  attribute  of  mind 

Did  seem  so  closely  with  it  twined. 

That  they  who  would  the  wreathings  sever. 

Would  crush  the  links  of  both  for  ever. 

But  woridly  wisdom,  woridly  pride. 
Willed  her  to  be  another's  bride. 
They'  little  recked,  when  they  had  parted 
Her  and  her  hopes,  that  broken-hearted. 
Life  sickened  on  the  dying  eye 
In  its  perspective  misery. 
She  followed  to  the  altar;  heard 
The  vows,  and  faltered  out  each  word 
With  an  unearthly  look  and  tone. 
What  matter.!  joy  and  hope  were  gone. 
Life  fluttered  round  her  for  a  while, 
Faintly  and  fisebly,  as  the  smile 
Of  sunset  on  the  winter's  snow, 
That  warms  not,  cheers  not  with  its  glow  ; 
A  nd  'twas  as  fleeting  too.     Her  fine 
High-tempered  feelings  could  not  'twine 
And  bend  around  unlovely  things. 
It  struggled  with  a  few  faint  springs 
For  freedom.     They  would  keep  it  down- 
It  snapped  in  twain,  and  she  was  gone. 

P.  B.  F,  P. 
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All  commanicatioDs  for  the  Editor  of  the  CmziN  must,  in  fbtore,  be  addreMed  to  the  one  of 
Ifewn.  Macbxk  and  Co.  8,  D'Ouer-btebbt,  who  have  been  appointed  our  sole  pablisbera. 

Advertisements  and  Books  for  Review  to  be  forwarded  to  the  same. 

We  canaet  undertake  to  return  short  pieces^  either  prose  or  poetry. 

We  have  made  ^<  R."  the  best  return  in  our  power  for  his  kindneas.  We  hope  he  will  not  again 
disappoint  us.    If  he  would  let  as  know  his  address,  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  both  parties. 

**  A  Lay  for  December/  is  certainly  not  equal  to  other  productions  of  the  writer ;  and  besides,  to 
begin  with  the  tail  of  the  year  would  be  most  inauspicious.  Indeed,  the  topic  is  one  already  worn 
threadbare. 

P.  M^Teagae  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  his  first  letter  a  most  fiivourable  specimen  of  his  talents.  It 
WMV  however,  written  under  no  slight  miseeneeptioo  of  oir  mma^agp  and  ov  fdipose  In  Ae  Mtkk  M 
slish  he  alluded.    The  other  pieces  which  he  sent  us,  are  too  fragmentary  to  b«  svsttitfe. 

We  are  much  oUiged  to  *'  Senex.'*    Our  roakhig  use  of  his  paper  must  depend  on  eta-unttinees. 

^  IMamine,"  must  certainly  have  mistaken  the  gentleman  who  communicated  with  him  at  the  period 
he  speaks  of.  His  composition  was  rejected  when  first  ofifered*  and  nothing  was  fiirther  from  our  in* 
tentions  than  accepting  it  afterwards. 

We  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  P.  R.  D..P.  F.  W.--R.— F.^C.  A.  J^  P.— E.  L.  A.»  Moalt, 
— T.  M.,  Liverpoo] — Sarah  C.~J.  A — O.  A.  R — m«kp(V.— 9.— and  several  others.  MH^yoltWr 
oomfesidoQs  have  merit,  but  the  space  we  can  allot  to  poetical  contribntiow  If  tM  MauMtvirimiC  ft 
titlM  of  them. 
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*'  LIT  Ut  ACT  In  CONCBBT  for  THB  OtNBftAL  000D»  BCT  LIT  Ut  CONflDBR  TBAt  WB  ABB  BBtT  BKABLBO  TO 
MEFOBM  THAT  DCTY,  BY  CONTBIBUTmO  TO  THB  PBOBPBRITT  OP  OUB  OWN  COCNTBY.  WHAT  CAN  AN  IBISHMAN 
PEBFOBM  IN  BNOLAND  ?  WBATBVBB  Bit  CONSBQUBNCB  MAY  BB  AT  BOMB,  IT  It  LOfT  IN  BNOLAND.  THB  BBSI. 
DBNT  IBISHMAN  MAY  BB  OP  CONSBQUBNCB  BVBN  TO  BNOLAND.  THB  BNGUtH-IBIimiAN  NBTBB  CAN.  IBBLAND 
MUST  BB  8BBVBD  IN  IBBLAND.***— CBABLBMONT. 


In  our  former  consideration  of  absentee- 
ism, our  principal  aim  was  to  fix  attention 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  to  shew  its 
inherent  tendency  to  increase  and  multiply, 
and  to  urge  upon  all  thinking  men  the 
imperative  duty  of  setting  about  a  remedy. 
We  spoke  of  our  country  as  of  one  pos- 
sessed with  many  maladies,  whereby  her 
comeliness  was  marred,  and  her  strength 
reduced  or  wasted.  We  spoke  of  this 
spirit  of  desertion  as  the  chief  of  the  devils 
permitted  by  an  inscrutable  decree  to  rend 
us ;  as  a  spirit  of  suicide  menacing  us  with 
self-ruin,  and  making  us  feel  not  nationally 
ourselves ;  as  a  spell  of  mockery,  and  mad- 
ness. 

And  because  we  told  the  plain  unvar- 
nished truth,  with  no  ambiguous  or 
courtly  phrase  culled  from  the  vocabulary 
of  scented  patriotism,  or  equipoised  to 
raise  the  popular  hope  and  yet  to  quell 
the  popular  claun,— because  we  paltered  not 
with  the  thame  and  agony  of  our  mother- 


land, but  cried  earnestly  to  all  who  love 
her  in  sincerity,  to  take  upon  them  Uie ob- 
ligation of  national  redress, — therefore 
have  we  been  whispered  and  chimipped 
at,  and  that  producing  apparently  no  effect 
upon  us,  told  with  solemn  air  that  it  was  not 
desirable  or  proper,  or  indeed  well*bred,  to 
talk  such  vulgartalk.  Butletitbeso;  we  are 
content  tolisten,  and  go  on  our  way.  Only  by 
way  of  saving  further  trouble,  and  prevent- 
ing future  mbapprehension  on  the  matter, 
we  would,  au  secret,  take  the  opportunity 
of  saying,  that  it  was  neither  in  the  expec- 
tation or  desire  of  becoming  one  of  theor« 
gans  of  Donkey- dom,  or  any  other  select 
realm  of  a  similar  kind,  that  the  Citizkit 
was  first  projected,  or  that  ithasbeen  hither- 
to carried  on ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  pro- 
bability or  possibility  of  its  becoming,  in 
the  least  degree,  more  docile  or  genteel  in 
its  principles.  The  one  idea  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  contributed  to  make  the  Citubn 
what  it  IB,  was,  that  the  rising  and  awaken- 


\QU  lit  M0«  XIY. 
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ing  people  of  Ireland,  needed  a  vehicle  of 
opinion  such  as  we  have  given  them.  At 
the  close  of  this  our  Second  Volume,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  the  said  diversified  and 
wide-spread  people,  without  distinction  of 
creed  or  class,  town  or  country,  lay  or  ec- 
clesiastical, have,  in  their  own  matter  of 
fact  way,  significantly  intimated  that  they 
were  of  our  opinion.  Our  purpose  then 
is  gained,  ^e  have  stood  upon  the  plain 
and  straightforward  assertion  of  popular 
right ;  we  have  calmly  but  fearlessly  re- 
buked public  wrong;  we  have  held  our  ven- 
turous helm  taught  amid  some  hard  and  some 
treacherous  weather;  and  now  upon  the 
eve  of  setting  sail  once  more,  our  pledge 
and  faith  is  still  the  same  wherewith  we 
first  put  forth  to  sea — the  whole  righu  of 
the  whole  people. 

Ifany  man  then  be  ashamed  of  this  faith, 
he  must  go  elsewhere  for  comfort  and  edi- 
fication. We  have  never  intentionally 
penned  a  paragraph  that  could  be  grateful 
unto  him,  and  we  trust  we  never  will.  Our 
heart  isfixed  onthesocialandthe  moral  and 
the  political  redemption  of  our  native  land, 
and  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mou  th 
speaketh, — ^bitterly  often  when  it  hath  bitter 
cause ;  for,  in  the  words  of  the  old  Irish 
proverb,  '<  the  truth  is  often  bitter."  But 
that  which  we  have  been  in  the  beginning, 
we  mean  to  be  even  to  the  end.  We  have 
no  alternative  but  to  adhere  unwaveringly 
to  the  course  we  have  hitherto  pursued. 
It  has  already  gained  us  too  many  friends 
of  the  sort  we  value  most,  to  leave  us  time 
for  bandying  words  with  those  lame  and 
lisping  cavillers,  on  whose  corns  we  have 
trodden ;  and  they  must  really  excuse  us  if 
hereafter  we  omit  the  reiteration  of  our 
apologie«y  and  saying  as  little  as  we  think 
of  them,  leave  them  undisturbed  to  their 
small  meditations.  The  man  who  living 
in  Ireland,  and  knowing  what  absenteeism 
is,  and  what  it  does.  Objects  to  its  being 
discussed  with  a  view  to  its  mitigation  or 
removal,  is  not  a  man  with  whom  we  have 
any  ambition  to  hold  controversy.  We 
have  no  arguments  to  convince  him ;  we 
have  an  insufferable  objection  indeed  to  in- 
curring the  risk  of  such  aproselyte.  There 
are  certain  species  of  political  beings,  whom 
it  is  both  safer  and  pleasanter  to  reckon 
among  one's  enemies  than  allies ;  and  as- 
suredly the  man,  that  is  indifferent  upon 
such  a  subject  as  that  of  absenteeism,  be- 
longs to  the  species. 

It  has  always  been  a  fixed  principle  with  us 
to  deal  rather  with  such  popular  grievances 
as  we  are  well  assured  we  can  point  out  a  re- 


medy for,  than  those  which  are  temporarily 
at  least,  inevitable.  If  we  believed  absentee- 
ism to  be  a  hopeless  evil — if  we  were  unpre- 
pared to  suggest  practical  means  of  mitiga* 
ting  it,  we  had  notsought  torivet  popular  at- 
tention on  itshistory  and  effects.  Let  us  not, 
however,  be  mistaken ;  we  pretend  to  no 
charlatan  witchery ;  we  have  no  quack 
nostrum  to  propound.  Great  evils  are  not 
to  be  conjured  away,  or  dealt  with  in  a 
night.  Their  roots  have  struck  too  deep  in 
the  soil ;  'twill  take  many  a  spade  to  dig 
them  out.  Wherefore,  say  some,  let  them 
alone ;  wherefore,  say  we,  begin  at  them 
at  once,  even  as  though  they  *<  had  not 
another  day  to  live."  Neither  is  it  possi- 
ble to  succeied  by  dint  of  any  one  expe- 
dient The  disease  has  become  ramified; 
'tis  everywhere  above,  below,  around,  in- 
tertwined with  every  fibre  of  the  social 
frame.  Old  Dr.  Paris  used  to  say  to  his 
pupils,  *<  When  I  wasayoungman  there  was 
no  disease  for  which  I  had  not  fifty  reme- 
dies; now  there  are  fifty  diseases  for  which 
I  find  it  hard  to  discover  one."  We  use  the 
anecdote  not  to  discourage  or  depress,  but 
to  recall  the  temper  of  Uiose,  whose  zeal 
may  be  impetuous  or  precipitate,  to  the  in- 
trinsic difficulties  of  a  work,  which  never- 
theless we  are  satisfied  can  and  must  be 
done. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  who  are  the  ab- 
sentees? We  answer,  they  are  of  three 
classes — men  of  fortune,  pensioners,  and 
English  mortgagees.  By  men  of  fortune 
we  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of 
persons,  who  possess  landed  property  yield- 
ing more  than  a  thousand  a  year.  Let 
every  man  look  around  him,  and  take  a  fair 
survey  of  hb  neighbourhood ;  who  are  the 
absentees  ?  Not  the  Bryans  of  Cappagh 
Lodge,  the  first  of  whom  made  money, 
when  money  was  to  be  made,  by  the  cattle 
trade,  and  who  hold  now  one  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  in  a  ring  fence, — the  fee  sim- 
ple of  it, — besides  four  excellent  farms 
under  Lord  Mountriot,  whose  house,  or 
the  remains  of  it  since  it  was  burned  down, 
you  may  see  through  the  trees  from  the 
road  a  little  below  the  chapel.  The  Bryans 
live  snug,  that  is  to  say  comfortably. 
Philip,  the  father,  is  a  fifly  pound  free- 
holder, and  plumped  for  Roche,  the  people  s 
man,  at  the  last  election.  He  has  a  daugh- 
ter, that  was  as  pretty  a  girl  as  ever  drew 
lot  in  the  wheel  of  matrimony,  married  to 
Ned  Phelan  the  contractor;  and  he  gave 
her  three  hundred  pounds  down  on  her 
wedding-day.  You knowthetwostory  house 
not  far  above  the  miU;  that's  Ned  Phe* 
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lan's.  Decency  took  a  fancy  to  the  spot 
long  ago,  and  never  said  good  bye  to  it 
since.  Seven  children  they  have,  and 
reared  all  respectably.  No  nonsense  or 
folly  about  them ;  but  lively  and  steady, 
just  like  their  father  all  out.  Ned  has 
money  they  say ;  and  may  be  if  land  was 
at  the  hammer  in  manageable  shares,  he'd 
be  looking  that  way. 

And  now  let  us  look  up  through  the 
other  part  of  the  parish.  Its  all  Mountriot 
up  to  Slieve-na-maun  ;  wretched  enough. 
The  old  man  was  the  first  that  had  the 
title ;  he  was  a  Union  peer ;  a  rotten  com- 
moner, and  a  shabby  lord.  Shabby  ?  hadn't 
he  near  six  thousand  acres  in  this  and  the 
next  county  ?  Aye,  and  'twas  the  same 
six  thousand  made  him  what  he  was,  a  beg- 
gar and  a  reprobate.  The  poor  unqualified 
creature  thought  it  would  never  do,  till  he 
got  himself  made  a  lord.  From  the  time 
the  notion  took  him,  there  was  nothing  but 
driving  to  Dublin,  and  driving  to  London, 
and — ^driving  the  tenants.  Slieve-na-maun 
was  no  longer  fit  for  him,  once  the  absur- 
dity got  into  his  head.  He  tried  to  sell 
part  of  his  property,  but  the  present  man 
wasn't  of  age,  and  so  couldn*t  join  in 
breakingthe  entail;  and  then  he  took  to  levy- 
ing money  by  mortgages,  and  judgments, 
and  the  like.  By  the  time  he  died,  and  the 
yoong  man  came  in,  half  the  estate  was 
under  elegits,  and  custodiams,  and  recei- 
vers under  the  court.  Wouldn't  any  one 
know  it  to  look  at  it  ? 

To  generalize ;  we  say  it  is  the  men  of 
large  property  that  are  the  absentees,  not 
those  who  belong  to  themiddleclasses.  Some 
one,  we  believe  it  was  John  O'Driscol,  said 
in  allusion  toabsenteeism,tha^  Ireland  was 
faint  because  **  a  thousand  lancets  were 
in  her  veins."  But  the  image,  though 
strong,  was  an  accurate  one  ;  it  were  far 
more  near  the  truth  to  say,  a  thousand 
wounds  have  reached  the  arteries  or  greater 
vessels  of  the  system,  whereby  the  vital 
element  is  carried  away  from  the  panting 
heart,  and  is  never  suffered  to  return. 

The  thing  to  be  done  then  is  to  begin  to 
break  down  the  iniquitous  monopoly  of 
land.  Monopoly  of  any  kind  is  injustice; 
but  to  give  strangers  and  aliens  a  monopoly 
is  thrice-dyed  fraud.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
in  modern  times  of  free  trade  in  corn,  and 
free  trade  in  timber,  and  free  trade  in 
manufactures.  But  of  what  importance  in 
comparison  are  all  these,  if  land— that 
which  in  a  country  like  ours  is  the  great 
manufacture,  and  to  four-fiflhs  of  the  peo- 
ple the  only  trade  or  means  of  aubstot* 


ence — is  tied  up  by  anti-popular  and  anti« 
national  laws,  and  rendered  absolutely  in- 
accessible to  the  mass  of  the  community  ? 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  these  re- 
strictions, which  at  the  present  moment 
are  the  very  greatest  curse  under  which 
the  country  labours,  are  anti-Irish  in  their 
origin,  their  introduction,  and  their  prac- 
tice. By  the  common  law  of  Ireland,  that 
fixed  and  impressive  traditionary  usage^ 
which  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  law 
statuteable  or  otherwise,  land  was  divided 
like  other  property,  according  to  principles 
of  justice  and  natural  affection,  according 
to  social  and  national  policy.  It  was  not 
engrossed  by  a  few  hundred  spend-thrifts, 
nor  given  over  to  be  mismanaged  by  as 
many  grasping  agents.  The  common  law 
of  Ireland,  the  habit  of  the  people,  thecus* 
tom  of  the  country,  was  founded  on  com* 
mon  sense ;  and  in  spite  of  the  whole  power 
of  the  anti-national  laws  of  anti-Irish  parlia- 
ments during  the  last  two  centuries,  it  yet 
survives,  and  is  the  actuating  and  directing 
principle,  on  which  the  farmers  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  kingdom  stiU  dispose  of  their 
farms. 

It  is  not  requisite  for  our  present  purpose, 
to  enter  into  any  general  argument  on  the 
rival  theories  of  primogeniture  and  equi- 
partition.  We  are  seeking  a  practical  waj 
of  remedying  a  great  and  practical  griev- 
ance, and  whatever  we  might  be  inclined 
to  advocate,  were  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons more  identified  with  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  Irish  people,  we  freely  own 
that  for  our  present  purpose,  we  should 
see  no  use  in  demanding  a  change,  that 
would  more  thoroughly  subvert  the  irrespon- 
sible authority  of  that  aristocratic  assem- 
bly, than  universal  suffrage  itself.  What 
we  seek,  and  what  we  are  persuaded  might, 
if  proper  means  were  taken,  be  obtained, 
are  special  modifications  of  particular  por- 
tions of  the  system.  We  approach  the 
bar  of  the  imperial  legislature,  just  in  the 
temper  of  those  who  sixty  years  ago  began 
to  petition  against  slavery.  Clarkson  and 
Wilberforce  said  negro  slavery  was  wholly 
wrong,  and  ought  to  be  abolished  root  and 
branch,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
laughed  at  them,  because  they  asked  them 
— a  set  of  men  leagued  and  identified  with 
slave-holding — ^to  give  it  up.  Wilber- 
force and  Clarkson  were  not  to  be  laughed 
out  of  what  they  had  taken  in  hand  to  do; 
but  they  said,  we  shall  never  get  in  the 
blunt  end  of  the  wedge ;  suppose  we  try 
the  small  ?  Let  us  ask  the  parliament  to 
preTentaDy  new  slavery  being  created; 
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let  US  try  and  get  rid  of  the  slave  trade ; 
and  when  that  is  done,  and  the  great  prin- 
ciple is  legislatively  asserted,  then  we  shall 
be  in  a  better  condition  to  look  for  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery.  They  adopted 
this  policy,  and  we  all  know  the  eventual 
consequence  of  following  it  up. 

Just  so  regarding  the  peasantry  and  the 
fanners  of  our  own  beloved  land.  While  ab- 
senteeism exists  they  must  be  slaves ;  while 
large  properties  are  entailed,  absenteeism 
wiliexist ;  we  cannot  put  down  absenteeism 
OM  such;  but  we  may  obtain  progressively 
great  ameliorations  in  the  law  of  real  pro- 
perty. The  chain  is  so  tight  round  our  necks 
now,thatwecannotea8ilygetat,orgetagood 
hold  of  it,  to  break  it  across ;  but  let  us 
try  if  we  may  not  induce  our  tormentors  to 
loosen  the  chain,  whereby  we  shall  come 
to  the  better  use  of  our  limbs,  to  the  gait 
and  the  feeling  of  freedom;  and  then  in  due 
time,  there's  no  saying  whether  we  may  not 
succeed  in  making  away  with  the  rest  of 
our  trammels. 

Suppose  we  begin  then  by  looking  at 
the  matter  in  a  sober,  business-like  point 
of  view.  Notwithstanding  all  the  devices 
which  aristocratic  times  contrived,  for 
)t>cking  up  estates  under  the  deadman's  lock 
of  entail,  the  Court  of  Chancery  has 
found  a  way  of  picking  the  lock,  and 
bringing  the  most  hoity  toity  estates  in 
the  realm  to  those  feudal  auction-rooms, 
the  Masters*  Offices.  There,  with  little 
regard  to  its  nobility,  and  small  consider- 
ation of  the  multitude  of  creditors,  who 
from  one  generation  to  another  have  fwi 
t>een  paid  out  of  it, — though  upon  the  faith 
of  its  right  honorable  owners,  the  said 
creditors  were  induced  to  lend  their  hard 
cashr— there,  as  we  have  said,  insolvent 
feudalism  is  subjected  at  last  to  the  honest 
clink  of  the  hammer, — knocked  down  to  the 
highest  bidder, — and  the  proceeds  finally 
divided  among  the  long  baffled,  and  event- 
ually half-cheated  creditors.  It  is  a  notable 
and  highly  interesting  process  this,  and 
one  well  worthy  of  more  curious  attention 
than  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  it. 

On  an  average,  and  that  an  intentionally 
moderate  one,  there  are  from  fifty  to  sixty 
freehold  estates  sold  under  decrees  of  the 
ILord  Chancellor  every  year ;  and  of  these 
it  will  not  be  deemed  too  much  to  say,  that 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  are  above  £2000  a 
jrear.  In  other  words,  there  are  so  many 
estates  of  the  absentee  size  annually  sold 
by  auction,  to  pay  their  debts.  Now  it 
is  a  fact  equally  singular  and  important,-^ 
9xA  we  desire  that  pur  readen  inriU  not 


take  our  word  for  it,  but  forthwith  set 
about  examining  and  sifting  it  for  them- 
selves, as  they  may  have  opportunity,— 
that  landed   property   in  every  instance 
where  it  has  been  duly  advertised,  and 
where  a  fee-simple  title  could  be  given,  has 
brought  a  higher  price  at  private  sale, 
during  the  last  seven  years   in  Ireland, 
when  sold  in  small  lots,  than  when  put  up 
in  kirge  ones.  We  do  believe  that  this  is  by  a 
thousand  degrees  the  most  important  po- 
litical fact,   taken   in  its  full  results  and 
bearings,  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  since 
the  attainment  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 
It  silently  but  unanswerably  tells,  where 
the  root  of  our  social  redemption  is  to  be 
found.    It  shows  that  there  is  an  intuitive 
perception  of  what  real  independence,  not 
political,  or  conventional,  or  temporary, 
but  personal  and  possessorial  independence, 
means ;  and  of  the  way  i  n  which  alone  it  can  be 
won.  Tenantcy — ^not  of  this  kind  or  that,  not 
by  lease  or  at  will,  under  resident  bigot 
or  absentee    plunderer — tenantcy  is  the 
heart-scald  of  the  people.  That  is  the  screw 
under  whose  pressure  their  industiy  has 
been  stunted  and  crushed.    That  is  tlie 
terror  before  whose  glance,  savings  and 
scrapings,  and  small  capitals  put  together  by 
days  and  nights  of  thrift,  fly  into  corners 
and  hide  themselves.  Thatis  the  tyrant  who 
lays  a  penalty  upon  all  improvement,  a 
ban  upon  all  agricultural  enterprise.    The 
farmer  is  infatuated  who  improves  or  in- 
vests ;  the  law  of  laud  is  landlord's  law, 
made  by  landlords,  made  for  landlords ; 
the  farmer  is  a  madman  who  does  anything 
that  will  whet  the  covetousness  of  rent, 
that  will  make  him  a  mark  for  costs  in 
an  action  of  ejectment  on  the  title.  This 
is  very  unusual  talk,  very  ungentlemanly 
talk  we  know ;  but  it  is  true ;  if  the  land- 
holders of  Ireland  were  polled  to-morrow, 
what  would  they  say  ? 

This  bitter  and  destructive  sense  of  in- 
security in  times  past,  led  the  landhc^ders, 
when  they  put  together  a  little  money,  to 
lend  their  hundreds  and  fifties  out  at  inte- 
rest upon  landed  security.  A  fiirmer 
heard  that  Lord  Arrant-thief  or  Mr.  Pro- 
miser,  would  give  a  bond  and  judgment, 
besides  six  per  cent  regularly  paid,  for 
ready  money.  'Twas  a  risk  to  be  sure ; 
'twas  hard  to  say  when  the  money  would 
be  repaid ;  no  one  could  exactly  tell  how 
much  the  estate  owed  already ;  but  still  it 
was  a  fine  estate ;  and  (which  in  general 
proved  the  determining  consideration) 
what  else  could  a  farmer  do  with  his  money. 
If  be  lidded  good  offices  to  his  direUio^ 
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or  began  to  drain  his  bog,  or  put  up  gates 
or  fences — ok  no,  that  would  be  down- 
right tempting  of  fortune.  One  life  in  his 
lease  was  gone,  and  he  knew  not  whether 
he'd  get  a  renewal  at  all ;  or  if  he  had  a 
longer  term,  who  could  tell  whether  a  lease 
made  under  a  power  might  not  be  broken, 
whenever  it  was  worth  breaking  ?  What 
was  he  to  do  ?  Trade  and  commerce  w^re 
no  where.  In  Ulster  the  people  had 
some  resource  while  the  linen  trade  was 
suffered  to  exist;  and  having  and  being 
known  to  have  that  great  alternative,  land- 
lords made  a  wondrous  virtue  of  recognis- 
ing what  was  called  the  tenant-right  of  a 
farm ;  so  much  so  that  the  tenant  often 
used  to  sell  his  good  will  for  a  valuable 
consideration.  But  the  linen  trade  is 
gone ;  and  the  tenant-right  is  going  afler  it 
The  farmer  has  no  choice  now  but  to  stick 
to  the  land  if  he  can ;  the  landlord  knows 
his  power,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  makes 
the  tenant  feel  it. 

In  parts  of  Leinster  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  alternative  in  the  woollen  manu* 
facture,  and  the  south  bad  its  provision 
trade;  but  these  were  never  adequate  chan- 
nel:?, for  the  small  capitab  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes  ^o  accumulate  in ;  and  the 
wisdom  of  our  legislators  took  care  that 
no  new  trade  should  spring  up,  by  forbid- 
ding joint  stock  banks  within  fifty  miles  of 
Dublin.  Thus  the  motives  to  industry, 
to  economy,  to  thrift— ^11  improvement,  ail 
means  of  creating  an  independent  middle 
class,  were  absolutely  inhibited.  But  our 
countrymen,  God  bless  them,  are  seldom 
beaten  out  of  ono  expedient,  till  they  dis- 
cover some  other.  Here  and  there  they 
have,  with  the  instinctive  perception  of  the 
thing  that  was  wanted,  and  of  the  way  it 
was  to  be  supplied,  come  forward  and 
offered,  if  an  estate  was  put  up  in  small 
lots,  to  give  more  for  it,  than  any  one  in- 
dividual would  offer  for  the  whole ;  and 
this  singular  and  mother-witted  expedient 
has  not  only  been  put  to  the  proof  in  one 
district  or  county,  but  in  several  remote 
from  each  other,  and  under  totally  various 
circumstances. 

In  the  county  Wexford  a  very  extensive 
sale  was  recently  made,  of  property  that 
had  belonged  to  the  Mountnorres  family. 
It  was  sold  in  lots  of  various  size,  some 
forming  in  themselves  very  respectable 
little  estates ;  others  no  larger  than  farms. 
The  latter  were  bought  up  in  several  in- 
stances by  the  tenants  in  possession  ;  and 
in  no  case  was  any  lot  obtained  by  the  pur- 
chaser under  four^uid-'twenty  yean*  pur* 


chase.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  very 
same  estate,  a  few  years  previously, 
had  been  sold  to  a  single  individual,  who 
gave  less  than  twenty  years*  purchase  for 
it.  Was  it  worth  more,  then,  to  the  many 
bidders  than  to  the  one  ?  We  answer,  un- 
hesitatingly, it  was  worth  far  more.  We 
happen  to  know  that  the  five  largest  lots 
were  sold  to  men,  all  of  whom  had  made 
their  own  money  in  trade  in  the  city  of 
Dublin.  How,  if  not  in  land,  could  these 
men  have  at  once  securely  and  profitably 
invested  their  capital?  In  England,  spe- 
culation and  manufacture,  in  a  thousand 
forms,  is  open  to  the  capitalist ;  but  here, 
thanks  to  the  idiotic  system  of  misrule 
that  has  too  long  been  submitted  to,  there 
are  no  such  channeb  of  new  enterprizci 
and  money  must, either  lie  unproductive, 
or  seek  investment  in  land.  The  class  of 
bidders  for  property*  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking,  may  be  taken  on  an  average,  as 
individuals  who  have  accumulated  from 
fifteen  to five-and- twenty  thousand  pounds; 
many  of  them  have  made  less,  and  a  few  have 
made  more ;  but,  as  a  class,  we  think  the 
sums  we  have  named  may  be  taken  as  fair 
exponents.  Now,  it  is  certainly  not  going 
beyond  the  truth  to  say,  that  for  every  per- 
son who  is  able  to  bid  fifty  thousand  pounds 
for  an  unbroken  estate  in  Ireland,  there 
are  ten  ready  to  bid  fifteen  thousand  for  a 
portion  thereof.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  price  of  everything  is  necessarily  en- 
hanced, by  the  number  of  persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  it ;  and  thus  it  results, 
from  the  nature  of  society  in  this  country, 
from  the  want  of  economy  among  the  no- 
bles and  the  gentry,  and  the  comparative  af- 
fluence of  the  class  of  money-making  men 
whom  they  affect  to  desoise,  that  an  estate 
will  infallibly  bring  much  more  in  the  mar- 
ket, if  set  up  in  such  lots  as  will  let  in  ple- 
beian competition,  than  by  any  dint  ofpuff- 
ery  or  chicane  it  can  be  made  to  bring,  if  sold 
in  the  absentee  size.  We  use  the  phrase  ad- 
visedly, because  it  will  be  found  that  the 
man,  who  invests  the  results  of  a  life  of  ho- 
nest home-spent  toil  in  land,  is  far  less  apt 
to  turn  vagabond  in  his  old  age,  than  his 
lordly  predecessor.  His  acquaintances 
are  here;  his  habits  are  Irish;  his  sons 
and  daughters  may  imbibe  silly  notions  of 
the  vulgarity  of  domestic  ties,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  spending  part  of  the  year  abroad ; 
but,  making  all  due  allowance  for  these  af- 
fectations, the  countervailing  tendency  is 
too  strong  in  the  main.  The  tobacconist's 
son  gets  tired  of  being  nobody  in  London ; 
**  bttti  hMig  it»  hasn't  bis/anther  an  estate 
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In  the  county ?''  and  where  property 

is,  there  will  respect  and  deference  he. 

FurUiermore,  this   class  is  increasing  ; 
and  we  want  to  show  that  it  must  still 
more  rapidly  increase.    By  and  bye,  the 
son  of  the  trader  will  no  longer  be  a  soli- 
tary parvenu  in  the  grand  jury  room,  or  at 
the  assize  ball;  he  will  find  himself  at 
home   in  his  own  country ;  he  will  cease 
to  aspire  to  the  disgrace  of  being  an  ab- 
sentee.   While  a  county  is  held  in  fee  by 
some  twenty  or  thirty  beggars,  full  of  am- 
bition,  discontent,   and  idle  habits,  they 
will  seek  a  sphere  of  intrigue,  a  solace  in 
forgetfulness,  a  heaven  of  impunity— (he  I 
is  the  fashionable  word);  the  people  wi 
be  ground  to  the  dust,  improvement  will 
forget  ite  cunning :  the  resources  of  the 
country  will  be  as  In  a  vice,  useless  and  im- 
moveable.    Argument  and  expostulation 
are  but  as  the  idle  wind  which  these  alien- 
ated men  regard  not  I  f  such  influences  could 
work  upon  them,  they  had  been  changed 
and  brought  back  long  ago.   But  that  they 
never  will.    Meantime,  they  are  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  helpless  by  their 
improvidence.      They   would  gladly  sell 
large  portions  of  their  deserted  inheritance ; 
what  a  pity  not  to  sufi'er  them — not  to  help, 
and  in  every  way  to  aid  them,  in  the  only 
truly  patriotic  thing  they  are  disposed  to  do  I 
But  we  wish  to  notice  other,  and  far 
more  important  insunces,  of  the  recent 
change  of  hands  regarding  freehold  pro- 
perty, than  such  as  the  Mountnorres  estate 
may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of.  A  still  wider 
field  opens  on  us  as  we  descend  in  the  scale 
of  wealth,  and  begin  to  discern  the  possi- 
bility— aye,  and  the   positive  certainty, 
moreover — of  a  still  more  numerous  and 
infinitely  more  important  class  of  purcha- 
sers being  found,  among  the  working  far- 
mers and  occupying  tenants  of  land.     A 
few  instances  of  what  has  been  done  in 
this  way  will  startle,  we  doubt  not,  many 
of  our  readers ;  we  trust  it  will  set  them 
thinking  seriously  on  the  matter,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom. 

An  estate  belonging  to  Lord  Sherborne, 
situated  chiefly  in  the  county  Meath,  was  re- 
cently sold  in  lots,  several  of  which  did  not 
exceed  fifty  acres.  On  an  average,  they 
brought  five  and-twenty  years*  purchase. 
One  lot  of  668  acres,  and  yielding  £862 
rent,  was  sold  for  £21,200.  Another  of 
much  greater  extent,  but  more  remote 
from  the  capital,  brought  £20,000 ;  the 
clear  profit  rent  being  £832.  A  third 
consisting  of  73  acres,  and  let  at  £64  per 
annum,  was  sold  for  £1702.    A  fourth  of 


51   acres,  producing  £70  rent,  brought 
£1750.     A  fifth  conUining  only  28  acres, 
worth  £40  a  year,  brought  £840 ;  and 
the    other   loU    sold   at    similar   prices. 
A  still  higher  rate  was,  in  many  instances, 
given  by  the  occupying  tenante  of  a  pro- 
perty sold  about  three  years  ago  by  Lord 
Roden,   in  the  county  Louth.      A  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  was,  it  is  true,  the 
head  rent  of  houses  in  the  town  of  Dun- 
dalk ;  but  portions  also  were  farms,  held 
under  old  leases.  Lord  Roden  relinquish, 
ed  certain  vexatious  powers,  as  a  landlord, 
by  disposing  of  his  interest;  but  he  gained 
much  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.     His 
former  tenants  are  now  subject  to  no  man. 
Surely,  such  a  change  is  an  inestimable 
benefit  to  all  the  parties  directly  concern- 
ed, and  indirectly  to  the  neighbourhood. 
So  much  is  saved  for  ever  from  the  maw  of 
absenteeism.     A    small  property  belong- 
ing  to   Sir  John   Piers    was  sold,   about 
the  same  time,  in  Meath,  under    a   de- 
cree   in  chancery;  it    was    first   put  up 
as  a  whole ;  subsequently,   in  three  loU, 
and    the    sum  of  the    biddings    in   the 
latter  exceeded  the  highest  offer  made  in 
the  former  by  £500.     Within  the  last  two 
months,  an  estate  of  Lord  Riversdale  s,  in 
the  county  Cork,  was  disposed  of  in  eleven 
lots,  varying  in  size  from  129  acres  up  to 
917.     Three  of  the  lots  were  bought  by 
the  tenants  in  possession;   and  the  entire 
were  sold  at  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
four  years  purchase. 

Let  us  call  upon  the  legislature  then  to 
make  this  principle  operative,  by  enacting 
that  in  every  case  of  a  property  yielding 
more  than  a  thousand  a  year,  which  shall 
hereafter  be  sold  under  decrees  of  the 
Courts  of  Eauity,  there  shall  full  and  firce 
opportunity  be  given  for  the  purchase  of  it 
in  lots  of  a  reasonable  size,  wherever  the 
rate  of  purchase  so  offered,  shall  equal  or 
exceed  that  offered  by  a  single  purchaser. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  present  mode  of 
sales  under  the  courts  must  be  in  some  es- 
sential points  materially  modified.  Means 
of  giving  general  and  popular  advertise- 
ment, to  the  inhabitante  of  the  county 
where  the  property  may  be  situated,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  counties,  should  be 
provided ;  every  facility  for  dividing  the 
property  into  saleable  lots  should  be  given, 
and  the  right  of  insisting  thereupon  ex- 
pressly recognised  and  declared.  The 
sales  should  take  place,  in  all  cases,  in  the 
nearest  county  town. 

What  would  this  effect  ?  At  first,  per- 
hapsy  little;  but,  eventually—aye,  and 
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that  within  a  very  short  time— much.  Until 
the  policy  of  the  system  was  universally  un- 
derstood by  the  people,  and  until  the  credi- 
tors had  learned,  by  downright  proof,  that 
it  was  the  best  for  their  interests,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  see  anomalous,  un- 
accountable, and  even  discouraging  results 
of  the  experiment.  We  can  imagine — 
alas  I  we  too  well  know — districts  of  coun- 
try, where  the  spirit  of  independence  and 
of  hope  has  been  so  trampled  down,  and 
where  poverty  has  reigned  so  undisturb- 
edly for  generations,  that  if  there  were 
opportunity  given  to-morrow  for  purchasing 
the  fee  simple  thereof  in  lots,  there  would 
be  few  bidders ;  and,  in  all  such  cases,  we 
do  not  ask  that  the  established  system  of 
absentee-breeding  sales  should  be  departed 
iVom.  But  we  also  know,  that  such  dis« 
tricts  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  We 
are  thoroughly  assured,  that  in  five  and 
twenty  counties  out  of  the  thirty-two,  the 
idea  of  becoming  proprietors,  instead  of 
remaining  serfs  and  vassals,  would  rapidly 
gather  force  and  energy  ;  'twould  put  new 
life  into  the  people.  A  man  would  then 
have  a  motive  to  save  ;  his  toil  would  be 
sweetened  to  him;  his  heart  would  swell 
as  he  returned  home  afler  lodging  his  five 
pounds,  or  seven  pounds,  in  the  savings' 
bank.  "  Who  knows  what  1  may  be  doing 
with  that  seven  pounds,  yet?"  Oh,  it 
would  revolutionize  the  notions  of  the 
people. 

'  Let  one  or  two  absentee  estates  be  sold 
in  small  lots  in  a  district,  and  besides  the 
difference  that  it  would  make,  to  have  eight 
or  nine  thousand  a-year  spent  honestly 
and  improvingly  among  the  people  of  that 
district,  look  at  the  interminable  chain  of 
results  that  must  gradually  develop  them- 
selves. Instead  of  shrinking,  malcontent, 
and,  in  self-defence,  cunning  tenants,  afraid 
to  register  their  votes,  or,  if  registered,  to 
give  them ;  afraid  to  improve  their  farms, 
afraid  to  think  for  themselves ;  afraid  of 
everything  that  men  ought  not  to  be  afraid 
of,  or  else,  with  desperate  self-devotion> 
perilling  all  that  ought  to  be  secure  to 
men:  instead  of  these,  we  should  have 
men  who,  having  made,  by  fair  labour,  their 
own  fortunes— for  enough  is  afortune  toany 
inan — would  stand  upon  their  own  hearth- 
stone, and  say,  a  fig  for  all  ejectments  and 
agents,  and  drivers,  and  absentee  extor- 
tioners; we  will  do  what  we  will  with  our 
own.  Shall  we  be  told  that  such  a  spirit 
as  this,  sown  and  grown,  and  soon  acquir- 
ing reciprocated  strength  and  shelter  in 
every  district  of  the  realm,  would  be  of  no 


importance  ?  Does  any  inan  imagine  that 
one  example  of  this  sort  would  be  lost  ^ 
that  the  contagion  of  independence,  of 
social  emancipation,  would  not  spread  far 
and  near,  till  every  heart  of  manhood  in 
the  nation  had  caught  it  ?  Whoever  thinks 
so,  knowetli  not  the  people.  If  there  be  a 
thing  on  ^arth  an  Irish  fanner  covets,  it  is 
the  secure  and  undisturbed  ownership  of 
land;  and,  as  compared  with  the  security, 
which  a  deed  of  sale  under  a  court  of 
equity  can  give,  all  other  titles  are  frail 
and  questionable.  It  is  almost  the  only 
title  which  he  can  ever  hope  for,  that  will 
confer  absolute  and  unimpeachable  pro- 
perty. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  one 
efficient  and  practical  remedy  is  within  our 
reach  without  revolution ;  that  one  hope  is 
left  of  averting  a  revolution  of  property. 
Revolution  of  property  is  a  truly  terrible 
thing  :  next  to  a  religious  war,  or  a  foreign 
conquest,  the  most  terrible  calamity  that 
can  befall  a  nation ;  a  thing  full  of  evil, 
full  of  selfishness,  full  of  ruin,  full  of  indis- 
criminate and  inevitable  injustice ;  a  thing 
by  any  or  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  and 
fended  off.  But  if  property  be  left  so  ill- 
defended,  so  feebly  garrisoned,  as  that  the 
raging  wave  of  penury  and  hunger  round 
it  cannot  be  stayed,  idle  is  all  wailing,  all 
remonstrance.  The  wave  of  want  and 
destitution  hath  no  ears;  in  vain  you 
soothe  or  menace;  it  cannot  hear;  roll 
on,  it  will,  till  the  defenceless  bulwarks  of 
all  property  be  overwhelmed. 

What  shall  we  say,  then  ?  Were  it  not 
wise  to  try,  betimes,  and  ere  the  flood  rise 
high,  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  pro- 
perty, to  enlarge  its  borders,  to  dig  deeper 
its  foundations,  to  get  in  more  hands,  to 
render  it  maintainable.  Maintainable,  it 
hat  hardly  been  heretofore ;  maintainable, 
it  will,  ere  long,  cease  altogether  to  be. 
'Twere  well  to  look  at  this  coming  fact  in 
time.  'Tis  not  when  the  flood  has  risen, 
and  is  hourly  surging  higher  and  louder 
round,  that  hope  or  help  can  be  looked 
for;  'twill  be  too  late,  then. 

Neither  will  hoisting  haughty  ensigns  of 
defiance  on  the  topmost  battlement,  avail. 
Lord  Bigot  may  issue  proclamations ;  Mr. 
Gambler  may  distrain;  Sir  Hunter  Opera- 
dancer  may  make  laws  "  for  the  religious 
education  of  his  tenantry — and  be-damned 
to  them ;"  old  Petty-bag,  the  lawyer,  may 
devise  curious  covenants  in  his  trap-leases ; 
and  all  may  unite  their  influence  and  in- 
genuity, to  get  some  new  axe  of  parlia- 
ment to  hew  the  rebellious  down.    And 
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for  tbe  day  all  this  may  seem  to  prosper ; 
for  the  time  hath  not  come ;  and  aristo* 
cracy  saith  unto  its  soul — ^*  much  good  is 
laid  up  for  thee  in  store — ^persecute— eject 
—revel— trample— to-morrow  shall  be  even 
as  yesterday,  or  yet  more  abundant"  Ah, 
fool  I  so  said  the  seigneurs  of  old  France. 
They  were  warned,  and  they  would  not 
heed.  The  people  petitioned  ibr  a  little 
mercy  and  mitigation,  and  the  ringleaders 
of  the  people  were  hanged  on  a  gallows 
forty  feet  high,  not  an  audible  voice  pro- 
testm^  there  against  But  in  the  middle 
of  theur  revelry  and  infatuation,  the  cloud 
of  the  multitude's  fury  rose  from  the  place 
of  its  wrath,  where  it  had  been  gathering 
long,  and  the  estates  of  the  aristocracy  of 
France  ceased  to  be. 

Aristocracy  of  Ireland!  think  of 
these  things  in  time.  Your  system 
cannot  last  unchanged.  For  your  own 
sakes,  think  of  changing  it  while  you 
can.  Beware  lest  you  sleep  too  long. 
Think  of  your  fewness,  think  of  your  hi:»- 
tory,  think  of  the  swelling  might  of  that 
power  which  you  and  your  mthers  have  done 
nothing  but  enrage,  and  wound,  and  urge  to 
madness.  Andthinkye,  lords  and  gentlemen 
of  Ireland,  were  it  not  well  to  enlist  on  your 
side  some  portion  of  this  power.  Single- 
handed  if  you  abide  the  assault  of  million- 
handed  want,  bethink  you  what  must  be 
the  issue.  The  million-handed  enemy  is 
sleeping  now,  giving  signs  of  life  only 
where  it  turns  or  moans  in  its  long  dream  | 


of  piun,  but'  it  may  wake,  my  lords,  and 

then . 

But  what  can  be  done  7  Much ;  if  jgvl 
wish  to  hear,  we  shall  tell  you  one  very 
plain  and  distinct  thing  which  might  be 
done.  There  are  on  an  average  every  year 
100,000  acrc:i  of  freehold  property  sold 
under  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  or,  in  other 
words,  there  are  on  an  average  fifty 
estates.  Now  it  is  clear  tha^  these  ought 
to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors 
who  have  compelled  the  sales.  It  has 
been  proved,  in  repeated  instances,  that 
property  sold  in  lots  under  a  decree,  will 
produce  considerably  more  than  if  it  be 
sold  in  the  lump.  The  reason  of  this  is 
plain.  For  every  five  men  who  can  think 
of  bidding  for  an  estate  of  £2000  a  year, 
there  are  fifty  who  are  ready  to  bid  for 
£200  a  year.  An  estote  of  £200  a.  year 
is  an  object  of  consideration  with  a  neigh- 
bouring proprietor,  or  an  Englbh  capitalist 
These  are  the  component  elements  of  the 
absentee  class  of  owners.  The  small  pro- 
prietor is  always  resident,  is  generally  in- 
dustrious, is  a  citizen  of  the  state,  not  a 
stranger  or  an  enemy  in  feeling.  The 
value  of  such  a  ^lass  of  society  as  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  absentee  and  mortgagee 
classes  we  need  not  dwell  upon.  Here 
then  is  a  way  of  creating  gradually  such  a 
class.  Let  a  law  be  made  obliging  the 
properties  sold  under  the  Court,  to  be  sold 
in  lots,  and  in  their  respective  counties* 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 


Come  share  with  me,  dearest,  my  heart  and  my  cot, 
And  be  all  other  joys  of  the  world  forgot — 
They  may  shine  for  thee  now,  but,  oh,  think  when  they  pall, 
Thou  wilt  find  that  one  fond  heart  were  well  worth  them  all. 

Tho'  my  home  be  but  small,  love  lies  lightly  from  care, 
With  the  humblest  content  as  tho*  millions  were  there. 
And  my  heart — Oh !  were  all  that  now  court  thee  to  flee. 
Thou  would'st«/i//,  thus  forsaken,  be  welcome  to  me. 
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A    WEEK    IN    BELGIUM. 


As  you  wUh  for  some  account  of  the 
week  which  I  lately  spent  in  Belgium,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  describe  the  impressions 
it  has  left,  scattered  and  imperfect  as  they 
are*  Of  course,  in  so  short  a  time  I  could 
see  nothing  but  the  surface,  but  as  half 
an  hour's  interview  leaves  a  notion  of  the 
character  of  an  individual,  even  a  week 
amongst  a  strange  people  gives  ^  rise  to 
some  opinions  about  them. 

You  can  imagine,  without  particulars,  a 
voyage  in  the  most  disagreeable  of  steam- 
ers from  London  to  Ostend.  After  spend- 
ing the  night  at  the  latter  place,  I  started 
by  railway  for  Bruges,  and  arrived  there 
about  half-past  seven  on  a  fine  Sunday 
morning  towards  the  end  of  August.  The 
streets  were  full  of  people,  going  to,  and 
coming  from,  the  different  churches,  all 
Catholic  of  course.  I  had  imagined  that 
the  aspect  of  Bruges  was  deserted  and 
miserable,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  so  much  life.  My  first 
impression  was  as  if  I  had  been  set  down 
in  some  large  town  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land. The  cloaks  and  hoods  of  the  wo- 
men, the  general  Sunday  neatness,  the 
marks  of  the  predominance  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  groups  outside  the  church 
doors,  all  recalled  familiar  scenes.  Look- 
ing from  the  people  to  the  houses,  with 
their  Flemish  iubcriptions,  the  similarity 
vanished  at  once.  The  highly  ornamented 
fronts  and  windows,  and  the  traces  of  an- 
tiquity at  every  turn,  brought  vividly  to 
the  mind  the  great  commercial  city  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  emporium  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  which  outshone  in 
wealth  and  splendour  even  the  wealthy 
communities  of  Flanders,  and 

"  Of  whose  feast 
MoDtfcbt  paxtook,  and  deemed  their  dignity 
encreased." 

Though  fallen  from  its  high  station, 
there  b  an  air  of  majesty  about  it  still. 
Its  numerous  churches,  fine  civic  edifices, 
spacious  houses,  and  broad  canals  branch- 
ing off  in  all  directions,  like  highways 
from  a  capital,  show  the  heart  of  a  great 
commercial  circulation.  Its  pulsations  are 
feebler  than  of  old,  but  there  is  life  there 
•till,  and  if  the  people  are  less  wealthy, 
they  do  not  leem  less  hMffj  than  their 


ancestors.  After  breakfast,  I  took  a  more 
particular  survey,  eschewing  a  vaiet  de 
place  as  an  encumbrance,  and  guiding 
myself  in  delightful  freedom  by  a  map. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  sights. 
The  old  Gothic  Tour  des  Halles^  with  its 
ever  chiming  carillons,  and  panoramic 
view  of  the  cultivated  plains  which  extend 
on  every  side ;  the  beautiful  little  Hotel 
de  Viile,  built  in  1377,  where  the  Counts 
of  Flanders  used  to  swear  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  town ;  and  the  hospital  of 
St.  John,  with  the  pictures  by  Hans 
Hemling,  painted  in  1479,  and  presented 
to  the  hospital  in  gratitude  for  succour  re- 
ceived as  a  patient  The  colours,  after 
nearly  four  centuries,  are  as  brilliant  as 
ever,  and  St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thou- 
sand virgins  look  (f^o  perfect  is  the  finish) 
like  miniatures  of  Flemish  maidens  taken 
last  year.  Then  there  was  tlie  house  in 
the  Grande  Places  where  Charles  the  Se- 
cond lived  during  his  exile,  and  another 
where  the  Burghers  once  shut  up  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  for  some  violations 
of  their  privileges,  and  kept  him,  notwith- 
standing threats  of  excommunication  from 
the  pope,  and  of  an  invasion  from  Ger- 
many, until  he  swore  on  the  sacrament 
and  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  to  re- 
spect their  liberties  and  pardon  their  vio- 
lence. With  true  imperial  faith  he  kept 
the  oath,  uutil  he  got  out  of  their 
clutches. 

Returning  to  the  hotel,  I  found  a  crowd 
of  men  in  green  uniforms,  in  the  court- 
yard, who  f  learned  were  a  company  of 
the  national  guards,  going  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  deceased  comrade.  Mine 
host,  a  soldier-like  looking  man,  but  a 
very  agreeable  and  modest  attendant  on 
his  guests,  was  hardly  recognisable  in  the 
accoutrements  of  leader.  After  some 
chat,  more  civic  than  military,  and  one  or 
two  manoeuvres  in  a  very  correct  style, 
they  marched  off,  and  1  followed.  They 
stopped  in  a  street  where  there  was  a 
crowd  of  people  and  a  number  of  regular 
soldiers.  After  some  delay  the  coffin  was 
brought  out,  covered  with  the  cap  and 
arms  of  the  deceased,  and  a  procession 
being  formed  with  torch  bearers,  and  a 
line  of  clergymen)  singing  part  of  the  sec- 
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vice,  the  whole  moved  off,  followed  by  the 
crowd  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  or  as 
the  Flemish  call  it  "ofwer  Ltebe  Vrouwy^ 
**  Our  dear  Lady."  During  the  delay  be- 
fore the  coffio  was  brought  out,  I  was 
particularly  strucic  with  the  thorough  fu- 
sion of  the  different  classes.  National 
guards  and  priests  shook  hands  with  the 
utmost  cordiality,  soldiers  and  citizens, 
men  in  official  dress  and  the  people  of  the 
crowd,  whom  they  were  keeping  back,  all 
chatted  in  a  free  friendly  way,  which 
showed  the  absence  of  any  sore  or  party 
feeling.  The  scene  seemed  to  me  to  in- 
dicate a  people,  whose  institutions  were 
national,  whose  officials  represented  no 
ruling  or  separated  class,  but  were  one 
with  those  amongst  whom  they  exercised 
power. 

I  spent  some  three  hours  of  an  evening 
of  glorious  sunshine,  in  walking  through 
the  town  in  every  direction — along  the 
beautifiil  promenades  which  border  the 
canals — through  the  principal  streets,  and 
through  innumerable  lanes  and  alleys,  re* 
lying  on  the  guidance  of  the  map.  I  had 
heard  and  read,  that  there  were  15,000 
paupers  at  Bruges,  out  of  43,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  I  wanted  to  find  out  their 
habitations.  1  thought  there  must  be 
some  terrible  quarter,  like  the  liberty  in 
Dublin,  where  the  very  houses,  as  well  as 
the  haggard  ^fetces  of  the  people,  would 
proclaim  decay  and  ruin.  I  could  find  no 
such  place,  and  unless  the  aforesaid  15,000 
have  their  dwelling  in  the  sky,  or  under 
ground,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  where 
they  exist-  Poverty  there  is,  as  unhappily 
there  is  everywhere,  but  never  have  I  seen 
it  wear  an  aspect  so  calm  and  smiling  as  at 
Bruges.  I  well  remember  the  wild  sport- 
fulness,  the  deep  irrepressible  humour, 
which  we  have  known  to  gush  from  a  peo- 
ple whose  hearts  were  sad  enough  ;  but  the 
tranquil  faces  of  the  Flemish  showed  no 
hidden  sorrow.  They  rather  evinced 
the  quiet  satisfaction  of  a  people,  whose 
labour  brought  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
who  felt  that  by  a  week  of  toil  they  had 
earned  a  day  of  repose.  The  streets  and 
lanes  were  lined  with  them  sitting  outside 
their  doors  in  the  sunshine ;  aged  grand- 
fathers, vigorous  men,  and  wompn  in  their 
graceful  lace  caps,  some  engaged  in 
friendly  chat  with  their  neighbours  next 
door,  or  across  the  street,  oUiers  looking 
at  their  children,  who  were  playing  in 
groups  in  the  middle  with  boundless 
kughter  and  fun,  and,  as  they  clattered 
about  in  their  little  wooden  shoes,  present- 


ing one  of  the  most  joyous  pictures  that 
my  eye  ever  rested  on.  There  was  little 
or  no  trace  of  an  aristocracy,  or  even  of 
a  wealthy  class ;  and  the  family  enjoyment 
of  these  sociable  streets,  was  hardly  dis- 
turbed by  the  passage  of  a  vehicle. 

Bruges  is  justly  famous  for  its  pretty 
girls,  though  their  beauty  is  all  of  one 
kind,  namely,  that  which  is  so  common  in 
Flemish  pictures,  round-faced  and  fair- 
complexioned,  but  with  rather  a  deficiency 
of  expression.  Those  odious  head-disfi- 
gurements called  bonnets  are  hardly  to  be 
seen  ;  but  in  their  stead  lace  caps  of  many 
varieties,  which  are  all  picturesque. 

Next  morning,  being  Monday,  I  left 
Bruges  with  regret,  and  arrived  before 
noon  at  Ghent,  once  renowned  for  its  forty 
thousand  weavers,  who  could  wield  the 
sword  as  well  as  the  shuttle,  and  who  routed 
the  French  chivalry  at  the  famous  *<  Battle 
of  the  Spurs.*'  Manufiactures  still  flourish 
there ;  but  the  steam  engine  has  subdued 
those  victorious  weavers.  At  every  step 
in  Ghent  you  are  reminded  of  the  past. 
It  is  history  written  in  stone,  though  the 
pages  show  the  past  mixed  up  with  the 
present.  A  primitive  looking  turretted 
gateway,  built  by  Count  Baldwin  of  the 
Iron  Arm,  in  the  ninth  century,  is  the  en- 
trance to  a  cotton  factory.  In  the  Marcki 
du  Vendredif  Perry*s  pens  and  English 
guide  books  are  exhibited  under  old  Go- 
thic fronts,  which  must  have  stood  when 
Van  Artevelde  and  his  party  met  the  op- 
posite factions  on  that  spot  in  deadly  broil, 
and  left  fifteen  hundred  dead,  despite  of 
the  host  which  was  brought  out  to  sepa- 
rate them.  The  guilds  used  to  meet  f<Hr 
redress  of  grievances  in  the  same  place, 
which  is  within  range  of  an  old  Cannon, 
called  Mad  Margery,  the  largest  in  Eu- 
rope, made  by  the  people  of  Ghent,  in  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Good.  The  finest  me- 
morial of  the  old  Burgher  times,  is  the 
Hotel  de  VilUy  or  rather  the  earlier  half  of 
it,  which  was  built  in  1482.  It  is  in  what  is 
called  the  Moorish  or  Moresco  Gothic, 
showing  the  pointed  arch  and  branching 
pillars,  with  a  richness  and  splendour  of 
ornament,  astonishing  in  stone  work.  If 
this  edifice  expresses,  as  we  may  &ir]y 
presume,  the  taste  and  cultivation  of  the 
citizens  of  Ghent  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
they  mus  have  been  eminently  superior 
to  their  feudal  neighbours  and  nominal 
masters.  Their  democracy,  whatever 
were  its  evils,  was  not  the  barren  soil  of 
utilitarianism,  but  one  genial  to  the  pro- 
ducts  of  mind.     Their  rough  existence 
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caught  some  beauty  from  art,  and  was  ele- 
vated by  religion.  They  were  not  cogs 
and  wheels  in  a  well  working  social  ma- 
chine, but  men  having  passions  and  ima- 
ginations, which  would  not  let  them  rest 
without  the  expression  of  their  faith  and 
their  freedom,  in  the  permanent  forms  of 
painting  and  architecture. 

But  Uie  glory  of  Ghent  is  the  Cathedral, 
which  amongst  its  many  splendid  churches 
stands  prominent.    It  was  founded  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  partly  rebuilt  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth.    The  outside 
is  inferior  to  many  Gothic  churches,  but 
the  interior  is  of  imposing  grandeur.    The 
nave  is  lined  by  two  rows  of  pillars  sup- 
porting a  gothic  roof.    The  choir  is  ele- 
vated four  or  five  steps,  and  separated 
from  the  nave  only  by  two  half-screens 
or  wings  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  leaving  an 
open  space  in  the  centre,  so  that  standing 
at  the  western  door  you  see  at  once  the 
whole  length  of  nave  and  choir  up  to  the 
high  altar.*     At  the  sides   appear  the 
black  and  white  marble  altar-frames  and 
railed  partitions,  with  brass  gates  of  the 
chapels,  which,  twenty-four  in  number,  run 
along  the  aisles  and  round  the  choir,  each 
containing  one  or  more  precious  pictures, 
the  productions  of  old  Flemish  masters. 
At  every  point  amongst  the  rich  ornaments 
in  which  the  zeal  of  ancient  times  delighted, 
the  eye  is  caught  by  some  venerable  head, 
full  of  devotion,  some  saint  or  martyr  en- 
during torture  with  heroic  constancy,  or 
some  statue  or  tomb  of  a  bishop,  gone 
long  ago  to  his  rest,  and  mutely  preaching 
divine  peace  to  every    new  generation. 
When  service  is  not  going  on,  the  silence 
is  only  broken  by  the  retiring  footsteps  of 
the  few  who  have  remained  for  their  pri- 
vate devotions.    The  impression  from  the 
whole  was  that  of  deep  religious  awe.     I 
cannot  conceive  that  any  boundary  marked 
out  by  the  forms  of  belief,  should  con- 
fine the  sympathies    which    the    divine 
Spirit,  reigning  in  those  temples,  awakens. 
I  lingered  long,  gazing  at  the  fine  embodi- 
ments in  the  pictures  of  whatever  is  fine 
in  man,  drinking  in  the  magnificence  of 
those    lofty    and    silent    aisles,     where 
men  appear  so  little.    It  seemed  as  if 
music    alone    could    fitly    utter   human 
thought  or  feeling  in  such  a  place ;  when 
suddenly  the  music  came — how,  I  could 

*  Tbt  bannen  of  the  order  of  tbo  Golden  Fleece 
hsog  over  the  cuved  stalU  of  the  ohoir,  and  their 
blaaoDiy  coaibiiiee  with  the  old  knightly  monomenu 
below,  to  giro  that  ab  of  feudal  grandeur  which  be- 
kofstomoftofdie  Belgian  chordies. 


hardly  tell.  Exquisite  voices  mingled  with 
the  deep  tones  of  the  organ,  low  first,  and 
then  pealing  through  the  arches  in  volumes 
of  sweetness  and  power,  with  one  of  those 
old  Palestrina-like  hymns  which 

<*  Take  the  prison'd  soul 
And  lap  It  in  Elysium." 

I  cannot  describe  the  effect. 

There  are  several  other  fine  churches  in 
Ghent,  any  one  of  which  would  be  a  re- 
markable object  elsewhere.    The  town  is 
intersected  by  numerous  canals,  and  sur- 
rounded by  splendid  promenades,  a  thing, 
by  the  bye,  which  seems  never  forgotten  in 
continental  towns.     There  is  a  University, 
but  I  had  no  time  to  see  more  than  the 
outside,  which,  with  its  superb  Corinthian 
portico,  reminded  me  of  some  of  the  build- 
ings in  Dublin,     Of  the  other  things  in 
Ghent,  I  shall  only  mention  the  Grande 
Beguinage^    an    extensive    Nunnery    of 
Sisters  of  Charity.    They  are  six  hundred 
in  number,  and  bound  by  no  vow.     They 
attend  the  sick  in  the  town,  and  in  the 
Beguinage,  which  is  quite  a  town  in  itself, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch.     They  appear  to 
live  either  singly  or  in  twos  and  threes,  in 
a  great  number  of  detached  houses,  each 
styled  a  convent,  and  ioscribed  with  the 
name  of  some  saint     I  saw  the  sisterhood 
at  vespers,  in  the  chapel,  where  the  multi- 
tude of  figures  in  black  robes  and  large 
white  hoods  formed  a  striking  picture. 
When  the  service  was  over  they  came  out, 
not  in  order,  but  each  as  she  felt  disposed. 
In  doing  so,  they  took  off  the  hoods,  which 
were  like  large  napkins,  and,  folding  them 
up  square,  placed  them  on  the  tops  of  their 
heads.     This  left  the  face  uncovered ;  and 
1  was  somewhat  surprised  to  observe,  that 
they    were,   with    very    few   exceptions, 
elderly  women.     There  are  six  thousand 
Sisters  of  the  same  order  in    Belgium. 
They  may  throw  aside  the  veil  whenever 
they  like ;  but  it  is  said,  that  no  one  has 
ever  done  so- 

On  Tuesday  morning  I  left  Ghent  for 
Antwerp.  Even  in  the  rapid  transit  by 
railway,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  the 
rich  garden-like  cultivation  of  the  countiy 
through  which  we  passed.  Great  part  is 
said  to  have  been  reclaimed  from  utter 
barrenness.  At  present  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  rich  crops  and  pastures, 
comfortable  houses,  cheerful  and  well 
dressed  people.  Every  inch  is  made  the 
most  of,  not  by  dint  of  large  capital,  but 
by  the  "  victorious  industry"  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  small  holdings,  who  improve 
them  without  fear  of  eonsequenoes.    Here 
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there  is  a  population  that  would  frighten 
Maltbus  out  of  his  "  seven  senseb*] — some- 
where about  five  hundred  and  eighty  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile.  Yet  I  have 
seen  more  marks  of  poverty  amongst  the 
large  farms  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
England.     Of  Ireland  1  say  nothiug. 

There  was  a  little  delay  at  Malines, 
which  is  the  point  of  junction  for  the  dif- 
ferent railways,  but  I  arrived  in  good  time 
at  Antwerp.     The  day  of  my  arrival  hap- 

Eened  to  be  the  last  day  of  the  festival  in 
onour  of  Rubens,  which  had  lasted  a 
fortnight.  The  worship  of  Rubens  is  the 
esublished  religion  of  Antwerp ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  might  be  a  less  noble  faith. 
The  whole  city  presented  a  festal  appear- 
ance. The  shops  were  shut,  aud  the 
streets  lined  with  festoons  ofgreen  branches 
and  flowers,  supported  by  pillars,  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  name  of  Rubens  and 
several  other  painters  of  the  Flemish  bchool. 
Some  of  the  streeU  of  Antwerp  are  parti- 
cularly fine,  and  the  prmcipal  ones  were 
adorned  with  triumphal  arches,  on  which 
the  name  and  figure  of  Rubens  were  con- 
spicuous. Almost  at  every  step  a  pedestal 
or  slab  commemorated,  in  some  peculiar 
way,  the  great  painter;  and  even  the  lofty 
tower  of  the  cathedral  bore,  amidst  the 
aerial  tracery  of  its  very  summit,  the  same 
magic  name,  <*  Rubens.*'  Nor  was  this  a 
festival  merely  got  up  by  order  of  the 
higher  powers,  which  the  people  cared 
little  for,  except  as  the  occasion  of  a  holi- 
day. It  was  one  of  the  most  unequivo- 
cally popular  demonstrations  I  ever  wit- 
nessed,— every  house  seemed  to  bear  its 
own  independent  part,  and  to  take  its 
own  special  view  of  the  matter.  Each  had 
iU  little  pedestal  or  tablet,  with  the  name 
of  some  painter  whom  it  delighted  to 
honour — Vandyke,  Quentin  Matsys.  Otto 
Vennius,  Jordans,  Van  Oorst,  and  many 
others.  A  house  which  had  been  the 
birth  place  of  a  painter,  or  which  had  been 
honoured  by  the  residence  of  one,  was 
sure  to  have  the  fact  duly  recorded  on 
some  wreath-encircled  tablet,  often  with 
verses  in  Flemish.  Thus  there  was  uni- 
versality in  sentiment,  with  great  indivi- 
duality in  the  manner  of  expressing  it 
The  troops  of  the  garrison  aud  the  civic 
guard  were  under  arms  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  and  marched  with  their  bands 
playing  through  the  city.  In  the  evening 
the  broad  quays  which  line  the  Scheldt, 
were. crowded  with  people  in  holiday  trim ; 
the  women  in  their  lace  caps,  some  of  them 
having  plates  of  gold  beneath  the  lace> 


forming>t  least  half.  The  chief  point  of 
attraction  was  a  new  colossal  statue  of 
Rubens,  near  whidi  military  bauds  were 
playing.  The  statue  was  erected,  as  I  af- 
terwards read  on  the  pedestal,  by  the  "  Se- 
natus  populusque  Antwerpiae.*'  I  tried 
then  to  get  to  the  point  through  one  of 
the  densest  aud  most  good  humoured  of 
crowds,  but  could  not  succeed.  The  sun 
shone  on  the  scene,  and  it  was  an  evening 
of  enjoyment  for  all.  Cafes  and  estamu 
nets  had  all  their  tables  out  of  doors,  ohen 
extending  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  for 
the  drinkers  of  wine,  beer,  coffee  and  eau 
suecrie.  There  was  no  symptom  of  drunk- 
enness, or  riotous  behaviour,  except  in 
Tunch,  who  played  his  antics  for  the  chil- 
dren, just  as  he  does  elsewhere, — talked 
Flemish  with  the  same  fluency  and  drol- 
lery as  English,  and  beat  his  wife  with  as 
much  zest  as  ever.  The  night  closed  with 
general  illuminations,  less  splendid,  but 
more  hearty  than  those  of  her  majesty's 
tradesmen  in  Piccadilly  and  tlie  Strand. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  popular  wor- 
ship of  Rubens — a  mere  artist — a  man 
who  had  no  element  of  vulgar  grandeur  ia 
him, — who  neither  won  battles,  nor  made 
speeches, — whose  greatness  was  purely  of 
the  mind, — speaks  well  for  the  people 
among  whom  it  is  an  enthusiasm.  To  reve- 
rence greatness  we  must  have  some  sym- 
pathy with  it; — and  does  not  the  deification 
of  Rubens  at  Antwerp  import  some  general 
^t  may  be  dim  and  imperfect  but  still  real 
— feeling  of  the  beauty  which  he  created, 
and  left  to  hiscountry  and  mankind,  as  an 
immortal  possession. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  b  large  and  striking, 
though  not  equal  in  beauty  to  the  one  at 
Ghent ;  but  the  cathedral  is  truly  magni- 
ficent It  surpasses  all  the  structures  of 
Belgium  in  the  loftiness  of  its  steeple, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  and  in 
the  delicacy  and  richness  of  its  external 
ornaments.  The  lower  part  is  defaced, 
indeed  quite  hidden,  as  so  many  continen- 
tal churches  are,  by  houses  built  upagmnst 
them.  I  cannot  couceive  how  people,  ca- 
pable of  building  such  edifices,  would  suf* 
fer  such  barbarous  defacements.  Of  the 
interior  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  but  the 
faintest  notion.  It  is  simple  aud  vast; 
but  this  simplicity  prevents  the  first  im- 
pression from  being  so  strong  as  that  of 
inferior  structures.  The  mind  requires 
time  to  enlarge  itself  to  the  immense 
height  and  breadth,  which  the  exquisite 
proportion  of  parts  in  some  measure  con- 
ceals.   The  choir  and  oavci  measuring  to- 
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gether  five  hundred  feet,  are  on  the  same 
level,  and,  having  no  division,  present  a 
uniform  expanse  of  unrivalled  majesty. 
Six  long  ranges  of  gigantic  pillars  form 
treble  ajsles  on  each  side ;  all  finished  on 
the  same  plan,  and  deepening  the  general 
impression  of  unity.  There  arc  no  screens 
or  partitions,  and  wherever  you  stand,  the 
eye  loses  itself  in  a  labyrinth  of  pillars  and 
arches.  There  is  little  or  no  ornament, 
and  nothing  to  suggest  the  want  of  it 
You  can  hardly  think  of  parts,  so  deep  is 
the  sense  of  massive  harmony  and  gran- 
deur in  the  whole. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  is  Rubens' 
great  picture  or  the  "  Taking  down  from 
the  Cross ;"  commonly  called  his  master- 
piece. I  first  saw  it  on  the  evening  of  my 
arrival,  but  from  its  position  could  not 
discern  a  feature.  The  bottom  of  the  pic- 
ture is  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground, 
therefore  the  point  of  vision  is  distant, 
and  the  light  is  bad.  I  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  following  morning  in  the  Ca- 
thedral, when  luckily  the  Hght  was  better, 
and  I  got  some  idea  of  this  great  work. 
I  looked  at  it  intensely,  and  returned  again 
and  again,  as  I  found  its  fascination  grow 
upon  me.  The  faces  became  gradually 
clearer,  and  their  expression  more  distinct 
The  subject  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
finest  in  the  Christian  hbtory.  In  the 
silence  that  follows  the  tumult  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion, the  disciples  have  time  to  feel 
their  desolation.  Their  hopes  seem  to 
be  crushed,  and  faith  alone  stands  be- 
tween them  and  despair.  There  is  no 
triumph  of  anticipated  resurrection.  It  is 
indeed  with  them  that  darkest  hour  that 
precedes  the  dawn — but  as  yet  the  dark- 
ness alone  encompasses  them.  They  come 
with  sad  hearts  but  unchanged  affections, 
to  take  down  the  remains  of  him  whom 
they  loved,  not  for  a  reward,  but  for  him- 
self, and  to  lay  them  in  that  sepulchre 
**  wherein  never  man  was  laid."  The 
nails  have  been  drawn  from  the  hands  and 
feet,  and  the  painter  has  chosen  the  mo- 
ment when  the  body  b  descending  into 
the  arms  of  the  disciples.  Their  look 
and  positions  are  full  of  anxious  care,  to 
save  it  from  the  slightest  shock,  or  even 
ungentle  touch.  Two  figures  bending 
over  the  top  are  letting  the  body  down  on 
a  white  "  linen  cloth  f  the  contrast  be- 
tween which  and  the  dead  flesh  is  consi- 
dered by  paiuters  a  triumph  of  art  The 
disciples  are  grouped  below^  St  John,  the 
beloved,  in  the  foreground,  with  arms  ex- 
tended to  receive  it    Th«  Yir^  ttwidi 


near  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  body,  all 
feeling  lost  in  the  bereavement  of  the  mo- 
ther. One  of  the  other  Marys  is  reve- 
rently folding  the  linen  over  the  feet.  The 
head  falling  heavily  down,  the  loose  help- 
less hanging  of  the  arms,  and  the  nerve- 
less sway  of  the  body,  are  all  death — that 
death  which  seems  to  quench  hope.  Surely 
the  affliction  of  that  hour  has  no  parallel. 
The  purely  human  character  of  this  whole 
scene  at  first  enchains  us.  As  we  gaze,  a 
higher  meaning  dawns.  If  we  are  touched 
by  that  unutterable  grief,  we  catch  like- 
wise something  of  the  kindred  faith.  A 
light  shines  in  that  mournful  gloom.  We 
have  some  dim  revelation  of  what  Goethe 
has  called  the  "  Divine  depth  of  sorrow.** 

There  is  a  companion  picture  to  this 
great  work,  which  represents  the  **  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Cross,**  but  it  was  in  so  bad  a 
light  that  I  could  not  make  it  out  The 
"  Crucifixion,"  in  the  gallery,  is  probably 
equal,  in  grandeur  of  design  and  power  of 
execution,  to  any  of  Rubens*  pictures.  I 
had  no  conception  of  the  genius  of  Rubens 
— of  his  lofty  imagination,  {fertility,  and 
ease  of  execution,  before  coming  to  Bel- 
gium. It  was  not  uncommon  with  him  to 
finish  a  great  picture  in  eighteen  days. 
The  gallery  also  contains  some  glorious 
pictures  of  Vandyke,  particularly  a  "Cru- 
cifixion" and  a  "  Dead  Christ  on  the  Lap 
of  the  Virgin."  There  is  a  picture  by 
Quentin  Matsys,  of  which  one  wing  re- 
presents "  St.  John  in  the  Cauldron  of 
Boiling  Oil."  The  stern  fierce  bigotry  of 
the  priests  standing  by, — the  brutal  mer- 
riment of  two  figures  putting  fire  under 
the  cauldron,  and  the  rapt  devotion  in  the 
upturned  face  of  the  saint,  in  which  the 
physical  pain  is  almost  lost,  are  ad- 
mirable. You  recollect  the  old  story  of 
Quentin  Matsys,  the  blacksmith,  how  he 
fell  in  love  with  a  painter's  daughter — ^how 
her  father  would  not  let  her  marry  him, 
and  how  the  blacksmith  became  a  painter 
to  win  his  bride.  There  is  over  a  pump, 
near  the  Cathedral,  an  old  iron  canopy, 
which  according  to  tradition  is  the  work 
of  Quentin  Matsys.  I  shall  sp^e  you  all 
description  of  the  citadel,  which  General 
Chasse  defended  so  doggedly, — of  the  for- 
tifications, of  the  magnificent  Church  of 
St  Jacques,  and  others;  and  bidding 
adieu  to  Antwerp,  request  you  to  accom- 
pany me  to  Brussels,  where  I  arrived  on 
Wednesday  night 

The  capital  has  less  of  antiquity,  and 

I  had  less  interest  for  me  than  the  other 
citiei,    Tb«  Hotel  da  ViUe,  bowmri  H 
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a  noble  edifice,  and  is  by  some  considered 
the  finest  of  those  buildings  in  Belgium. 
The  principal  room  in  it  is  memorable,  as 
the  place  where  Charles  the  Fifth  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  abdication.  In- 
deed go  where  you  will  in  Belgium,  you 
tread  upon  historic  ground.  There  are 
battle-fields  innumerable,  and  hardly  a 
town  that  has  not  known  the  horrors  of  a 
siege.  Brussels  also  has  its  splendid  Ca- 
thedral, full  of  antiquity  and  feudality. 
The  monuments  of  the  old  Dukes  of  Bra- 
bant, in  the  choir  or  sanctuary,  represent 
them  reclining  in  complete  armour — the 
haughty  air  of  command  unsubdued  by 
the  repose  of  death.  They  lie  there  as  if 
they  had  a  right  to  be  in  the  best  place, 
nothing  doubting  that  the  feudal  system  is 
in  force  in  heaven.  I  shall  say  nothing  of 
painted  windows,  statues  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  carved  pulpit,  &c.  &c,,  and  shall 
only  mention  a  monument  to  Count 
Merode,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  represents  him  in  the  attitude, 
and  wearing  the  costume  (the  blousej)  in 
which  he  was  shot.  The  blouse  has  been 
cavilled  at  by  critics,  but  it  is  a  costume 
quite  as  sculpturesque  (if  I  may  use  the 
word)  as  the  body  coat  and  small  clothes 
of  so  many  English  statues.  Brussels  is 
more  French  than  the  other  cities.  It  is 
a  kind  of  imitation  Paris.  It  has  its  little 
palace  gardens,  little  Boulevards,  and 
other  little  things,  said  to  be  copies  of 
similar  great  ones  in  the  French  Capital. 
1  learned  only  as  much  of  the  position  of 
parties  as  could  be  gathered  from  a  survey 
of  the  empty  benches  of  the  two  legisla- 
tive chambers.  Venr  neat  and  commodious 
both  are,  and  the  Palais  de  la  Nation  in 
which  they  are  situated,  is  a  regular  large 
building,  but  a  very  different  afiair  from 
old  «  Fuit  et  Erit''  A  neat  little  palace 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  from  which  the 
Revolution  sent  him  packing,  deserves 
commemoration  for  an  ingenious  method 
of  making  use  of  visitors,  to  keep  up  the 
high  polish  of  the  richly  inlaid  floors.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  apartments  you  are 
obliged,  whether  you  be  man,  woman,  or 
child,  to  put  your  feet  into  large  list  slip- 

?ers,  upon  which  yon  are  sent  off,  sliding, 
ce  is  much  easier  walking.  If  you  at- 
tempt to  stand,  you  are  in  jeopardy.  If 
you  lifl  a  foot,  you  are  down.  There  is  no 
safety  but  in  perpetual  motion,  and  there- 
fore you  go  sliding  away,  hither  and  thi- 
ther, to  and  fro,  catching  the  briefest 
glimpses  of  this  object  and  thati — but  if 
U  was  tha  most  delicate  ptelore  of  Gerard 


Dow,  with  his  magical  lights  and  shadows, 
you  dare  not  stop.  These  living  scrubbing 
brushes  are  admitted  twelve  at  a  time.  My 
party  contained  three  or  four  of  both 
sexes,  ill  built  for  sliding.  They  ^effected 
the  passage,  but  not  without  unextinguish- 
able  merriment. 

The  library  of  the  museum  was  shut  for 
cleaning,  and  I  shall  say  nothing  about  the 
pictures.  Friday  was  devoted  to  an  ex- 
cursion to  Waterloo,  about  twelve  miles 
distant.  Don't  be  alarmed,  you  shall  have 
no  description  of  the  field.  It  is  surveyed 
by  some  half-dozen  travellers  daily,  not  a 
few  being  from  the  Green  Isle.  When  I 
was  there  the  reapers  were  cutting  down 
the  corn  on  the  spot  where  the  fight  was 
thickest  La  Haye  Sainte^  La  Belle  Al- 
liance^ and  above  all,  "world  famous" 
Hougtmnumty  with  the  port-holes  still  in 
the  garden-wall,  remain  as  they  have  been 
pictured  and  described.  In  the  hotel  of 
Monte  St.  Jean,  which  was  the  centre  of 
Wellington's  position,  and  which  depends 
chiefly  on  English  visitors,  the  portrait 
over  the  mantle-piece  is — not  Wellington 
— but  Napoleon.  He  is  with  the  people 
there,  and  will  be,  the-hero— ever  victorious. 

On  Saturday  I  left  Brussels  for  Louvain, 
to  see  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  It  is  small,  but  a 
perfect  gem  of  the  Gothic  architecture. 
It  has  been  so  much  repaired  as  to  be 
almost  new,  but  the  original  design  has 
been  religiously  preserved.  The  fine  or- 
naments had  become  so  much  efiaced  by 
decay,  that  repair  was  necessary.  The 
old  stones  were  taken  out  one  by  one,  and 
by  means  of  casts  firom  them,  the  workmen 
were  enabled  to  re-produce,  as  it  were,  the 
original  perfect  forms  with  exact  fidelity. 
*  Nothing  can  exceed  the  minute  delicacy 
of  the  workmanship.  The  edifice  has  lost 
the  air  of  antiquity,  but  it  dves  us  more 
nearly  the  idea  of  how  it  looked  to  the 
men  who  built  it-  The  repairs  were  ef- 
fected by  the  town  and  government,  with 
a  care  and  cost,  which  evinced  the  deepest 
anxiety  in  both,  for  the  preservation  of  a 
national  monument  On  Sunday  morning 
I  left  Louvain  for  Liege,  that  being  my 
lastjourney  by  railway.  The  line  to  Liege 
runs  over  ground  of  considerable  inequal- 
ity. The  embankments  and  cuttings  are 
numerous,  and  there  is  a  tunnel  more  than 
half  a  mile  long  at  Cumptich.  The  rail- 
way stops  three  miles  short  of  Li^^  at 
Aus,  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  descent  to 
Liege  b  so  great,  thai  the  expense  of  con- 
tinuing the  line  will  be  enormous.  How- 
eyer,  I  b^eve^  it  is  certAio  to  be  «M«h 
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nued,  not  onljr  to  Liege,  but  on,  to  meet 
the  Prussian  line  from  Cologne,  part  of 
which  has  been  opened.  I  regretted  that 
I  could  make  no  stay  in  Liege,  which  is 
called  the  Belgian  Birmingham.  I  set  out 
by  diligence  about  an  hour  after  my  arri- 
val, and  on  the  same  evening  crossed  the 
Prussian  frontier,  on  my  way  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

So  you  have  the  whole  of  my  adventures 
in  Belgium,  and  I  shall  only  add  one  or 
two  general  remarks,  which,  knowing  the 
shortness  of  my  stay,  you  will  take  for  as 
much  as  they  are  worth.     The  Flemish, 
with  some  similarity  to  the  Irish,  are  more 
like  the   English.    But  they   enjoy  life 
much  more  than  the  English,  without  being 
a  whit  less  industrious.     They  are  fond  of 
the  French,  and  imitate  them  in  all  things, 
except  religion.     The  French  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court  and  of  public  docu- 
ments.     The  latter,  however,  are  often 
printed    both  in  French    and    Flemish. 
The  middle  classes  speak  both  languages 
but  the  Flemish  is  universal  amongst  the 
peasantry  of  the  northern  and  eastern  pro- 
vinces.   The  church j  with  characteristic 
sagacity,  sticks  to  the  people.     Her  pla- 
cards and  announcements,  which  are  nu- 
merous, are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  in 
Flemish.    One  or  two  words  before  con- 
cluding, about  the  system  of  railways,  the 
most  splendid  benefit  which  the  people 
has  derived  from  its  national  government. 
It  intersects  the  whole  country,  and  has 
rendered  travelling,  in  the  greatest  possi- 
ble degree,  safe,  cheap,  and  expeditious. 
Long  trains  of  carriages  show  that  the 
amount  of  intercourse  carried  on  is  very 
great.     I  counted   in  one  train  twenty- 
eight    carriages,    being  equal    to    about 
eighty  stage  coaches.     Of  the  multitudes 
who  travel  by  railway,  a  very  small  part 
are  foreigners.    I  travelled  in  carriages  of 
all  classes,  and  in  the  first  class  met  two 
or  three  English,  but  in  the  second  and 
third  classes,  which  were  always  crowded, 
I  saw  none  but  Flemish.     Many  were  wo- 
mea  with  baskets,  or  bundles,  as  if  going 
to  market.    The  greater  number  of  pas- 
sengers had  no    kind  of  luggage,    from 
which  I  conjectured  that  their  journeys 
w^ere  such  as  would  probably   not  have 
been    undertaken  but  for  the  cheapness 
and  quickness  of  the  railway.    The  fares 
are  much  lower  than  in  England,  and  this 
18  no  doubt  the  reason  why  the  peasantry 
travel  so  much  in  this  way.     The  car- 
riages are  comfortable,  and  the  general 
management  good.    The  attendfmt«  are 


invariably  civil.  The  watchmen  at  the 
rural  stations  are  not  equipped  in  such  trim 
liveries  as  those  of  the  English  companies. 
A  cockney  would  burst  his  sides  laughing 
at  the  figure  of  one  of  them, — with  wooden 
shoes  and  sim-burnt  shins,  shouldering  a 
great  stick  as  the  train  passes;  but  the 
man  is  there  if  the  Itveri/  is  not,  and  he 
does  his  business,  which  is  the  main  point. 
There  is  occasionally  some  delay  at  Ma- 
lines,  because  several  lines  meet  there ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  the  arrangements  to 
prevent  confusion  from  different  trains  are 
excellent  Crowding  to  get  tickets  is  pre- 
vented by  a  police  arrangement,  which, 
however,  the  co-operation  of  the  people  is 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect.  They  are 
made  to  stand  a  la  queue;  that  is  in  a  long 
line  or  tail,  one  after  another,  and  they 
do  it,  each  new  comer  taking  his  place  at 
the  end  of  the  string  with  scrupulous  ex- 
actness. When  I  was  leaving  Antwerp 
the  crowd  was  very  great,  but  this  order 
was  not  violated.  I  was  in  despair  at 
finding  myself  the  last  joint  of  a  tail,  as 
long  as  to-day  and  to-morrow.  But  I  was 
soon  at  the  bureau,  and  turning  off  with 
my  ticket  I  found  that  another  tail  had 
grown  up  behind  me  as  long  as  the  first. 
The  rate  of  going  is  not  so  fast  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  this  is  probably  owing  the 
freedom  from  accident.  During  four 
years  and  a  half,  ending  in  1839,  about 
seven  million  of  passengers  (6.868.357)  had 
been  transported,  of  whom  only  eleven 
met  with  accidents,  and  of  these  butybt^r 
were  fatal.  During  the  same  period  twen- 
ty-one persons  connected  with  the  service 
of  railways  received  injuries,  by  which 
eleven  of  them  lost  their  lives.  Contrast- 
ing this  with  the  almost  weekly  accidents 
on  the  English  railways,  one  does  not  find 
that  superiority  of  management  in  the  pri- 
vate companies,  which  the  opponents  of  a 
government  system  are  apt  to  attribute  to 
them. 

For  this  national  railway  system,  with 
its  incalculable  benefits  in  developing  na- 
tional resources,  and  even  creating  inter- 
course, Belgium  seems  unquestionably 
indebted  to  her  Revolution.  The  Dutch, 
with  all  their  wealth,  and  the  advantage 
of  ground,  every  where  as  level  as  a  lake, 
have  as  yet  accomplished  no  more  than 
a  line  from  Amsterdam  to  Haarlem,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles.  They  are  a  people 
slow  to  be  moved,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  would  have  run  any  risk,  or 
added  to  their  burdens,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Belgiansi  wiU)  whom;  from  difference 
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of  character  and  religion,  if  not  of  race, 
they  had  so  little  sympathy.  The  railway 
system,  however  originated,  has  at  all 
events  been  successful,  and  so  far,  is  in 
harmony  with  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country.  Order,  frugality,  rich  cultivation, 
and  smiling  prosperity,  appear  on  every 
side.  There  are  no  symptoms  of  great 
masses  of  wealth,  as  in  England.  You  see 
but  few  splendid  houses,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  park  to  be  met  with,  except  those 
for  public  amusement.    Indeed  there  is 


little  or  no  trace  of  a  gentry,  and,  what 
is  very  odd,  the  people  don*t  seem  to  feel 
the  want  of  them.  The  most  indispensa- 
ble parts  of  tlie  social  machinery  seem  to 
be  dispensed  with.  Yet  there  is  really  no 
anarchy,  hardly  so  much  at  a  crime, 
and  for  idleness,  you  might  as  well  look 
into  an  ant-hill. 

Hoping  that  ypa  may  bum  no  bed- 
curtains  by  dozing  over  this,  I  remain  as 
ever,  yours,  &c 


SONG. 


Harp  of  my  countiy !  deep  are  thy  slumbers, 
Why  art  thou  voiceless  ? — ^why  silent  thy  string? 

Why  dost  thou  not  breathe  forth  thy  soul-soothing  numbers, 
Has  the  Spirit  of  Death  passed  o'er  thee  her  wing  ? 

Bright  is  the  streamlet,  sparkling  the  fountain ; 

They  have  their  music,  their  melody  too ; 
They  rush  to  the  plain  from  the  heathery  mountain. 

And  spread  the  bright  strand  with  a  garment  of  blue* 

Then  why  art  thou  silent?— why  not  resounding 
Thy  full  tones  of  joy  o'er  each  hillock  and  glen  ? 

While  the  echoes  around  from  the  mountains  rebounding/ 
Should  send  to  the  wild  woods  thy  sweet  notes  again. 

Is  there  not  beauty  ? — is  there  not  story, 

Of  wood  and  of  mountain,  of  rock  and  of  fell  ? 

Are  there  not  deeds  of  Erin's  own  glory. 
To  waken  thy  slumbers  their  revels  to  tell  ? 

Oh,  sing  1  and  the  daughters  of  Erin  shall  listen, 

As  they  fling  back  their  bright  glossy  braidings  of  hair ; 

Thou  wilt  cause  in  their  blue  eyes  the  tear  drop  to  gUsten, 
When  thou'lt  t^ll  of  the  fate  of  the  brave  and  the  fair. 

Then  Harp  of  the  Mountain,  slumber  no  longer. 
Tune  thy  bright  strings  to  music  once  more  ; 

Be  thy  chords  sweeter,  be  thy  voice  stronger. 
To  shew  that  the  days  of  thy  fame  are  not  o'er. 
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(  (kmchtdedfrom  page  396.) 


We  might  accompany  Connor  O'Gorman 
on  his  journey  in  the  Thurles  stage  coach 
to  Dublin,  with  much  amusement  to  our- 
selves; but  I  think  our  more  generous  feel- 
ings will  lead  us  to  leave  him  to  bear  the 
buffets  of  life  alone,  and  direct  our  atten- 
tion, if  not  commiseration,  to  the  poor  little 
drooping  girl  whom  we  left  weeping  his 
departure.  We  have  been  so  long  occu- 
piedjwith  the  family  of  the  middleman,  that 
we  had  not  time  to  look  into  the  more 
bumble  cottage  of  his  neighbour ;  but  now 
that  the  object  of  our  interest  in  the  per- 
son of  the  son,  is  removed  from  the  former, 
we  shall  take  his  place  in  watching  over 
the  gentle  object  of  his  fondest  affections. 
During  the  period  of  some  months  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  her  mother, 
Aileen  had  made  efforts  to  render  herself 
useful  in  her  father^s  family.  When 
shut  out  of  her  little  room,  she  had  quietly 
abandoned  all  her  favourite  pursuits,  and 
the  accomplishments  in  which  she  had 
once  taken  pains  to  acquire  a  proficiency, 
were  now  one  by  one  given  up.  She  tried 
to  spin  flax,  but  lacerated  her  fingers,  and 
she  had  the  mortification  of  hearing  her 
father  say,  ^<  that  girl  is  spoiling  the  flax 
and  making  thread  not  fit  for  any  thing  but 
to  sow  a  sack,  or  darn  a  winnowing  sheet*' 
At  length  finding  she  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful in  all  her  attempts,  she  devoted 
herself  to  the  office  of  knitting  and  mend- 
ing stockings  for  her  father  and  brothers  : 
yet  this,  together  with  all  the  needle-work 
of  the  family,  was  considered  by  her 
ill-tempered  sister  as  nothing,  and  the 
terms  "beg  on  mogh"  and  "noody  nandy" 
were  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  poor  girl, 
and  her  little  failures  havbg  been  made 
known  to  her  father  by  the  same  ungener- 
ous means,  she  became  in  his  opinion  the 
greatest  incumbrance  on  the  farm. 

There  exisU  in  this  country  a  singular 
custom  amongst  the  peasantry,  that  of  de- 
ferring their  marriage  to  a  particular 
period  of  some  weeks  in  the  year.  On  those 
occasions  the  matches  are  generally  made 
up  by  their  respective  friends,  without  much 
regard  to  the  inclinations  of  either  party, 
who  not  unfrequentiy  are  perfect  Btrangerl 
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to  each  other,  never  perhaps  having  met 
till  the  same  hpur  that  is  to  join  them  for 
life  in  that  bond  which  decides  their  hap- 
piness or  misery  during  the  remainder  of 
it.  There  are,  of  course,  instances  of  young 
persons  taking  the  liberty  of  choosing  for 
themselves,  though  these  are  comparatively 
few ;  but  all  seem  to  wait  the  appointed 
time,  that  period  which  intervenes  betweea 
Twelflh  Day  and  Ash- Wednesday  ;  this 
they  call  Shroff'cide,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  country  are  during  that  time 
in  a  continual  scene  of  bustle  and  confu- 
sion, match-making,  breaking,  and  cele- 
brating the  weddings  with  all  the  hilarity 
for  which  a  really  Irish  wedding  is  pro- 
verbial. The  match- makers  are  generally 
persons  notorious  for  tact  or  cleverness, 
and  for  the  neighbourly  qualities  of  at- 
tending to  the  business  of  every  body  bet- 
ter than  their  own.  The  high  degree  of 
importance  attached  to  the  pflice  of  match- 
maker, or  "  speaker,"  and  the  good  cheer 
provided  on  all  occasions  wherein  he  is 
employed  is  such,  that  to  enjoy  all  this,  he 
is  the  more  active  agent  in  looking  out 
for  and  planning  marriages,  without  being 
very  scrupulous  as  to  the  ultimate  result 
of  his  labours,  as  regards  the  future  pro* 
sperity  of  the  wretched  pair.  I  could  give 
many  ludicrous  instances ofthe manoeuvres 
and  deceptions  practised  by  those  speak- 
ers in  promoting  the  success  of  their  em- 
bassies ;  but  it  would  lead  me  too  far  be- 
yond the  limits  I  have  allowed  myself  in 
rambling  from  the  farm-house  of  Philip 
Enoula. 

Shrovetide  had  been  some  time  com- 
menced, and  the  usual  bustle  and  excite- 
ment of  making  and  breaking  matches,  had 
given  full  employment  to  the  speakers  and 
gossips  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
priest  having  delayed  some  time  his  arri- 
val to  celebrate  mass,  the  congregation  at 
the  chapel  might  be  seen,  broken  into 
various  groups,  earnestly  discussing  mat- 
ters of  high  import,  of  which  politics 
formed  no  part,  they  for  the  time  being 
superseded  by  the  more  vitally  interestuog 
objects  of  domestic  concerns.  One  of  these 
groups  consisted  of  Philip  Enoula  and  twa 
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other  persons,  whose  dress  bespoke  them 
of  the  same  class:  leaning  back  against 
a  dyke,  or  as  it  is  here  called  a  ditch,  op- 
posite the  gate  of  the  chapel,  they  seemed  to 
be,  as  they  really  were,  occupied  in  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance.  The  whispered 
remark  of  the  bystanders  that  **  Courtha 
Mogh*  was  making  a  match,"  was  not  a 
false  conjecture,  as  he  (the  best  speaker 
of  the  who]<e  parish)  was  wr^mg,  with  all 
tiM  eloquence  he  possessei},  the  ad  van  ta- 
ps of  marrying  Philip*s  daughter  Biddy  to 
Darby  Ryan  of  Gahimanhollow,  '^  a  sntig 
Iboy,"  he  said,  "  as  any  tn  a  day's  walk,  who 
llad  a  pit  of  potatoes  a»  long  as  the  deyU's 
half  acre,  and  turf  enough  te  bum  aH  the 
•sow  ttaelf  offof  the  Galttea,  if  the  height 
•flhemseWes  was  on  H  May  day." — **YerVa, 
hottld  your  whisht,  man,"*  exckimed  PhUtp, 
^  don't  I  know  who  and  what  the  boy  is, 
aa  weH  aa  you  or  any  man  could  teM  me  ? 
H  h«  has  the  pit  of  potatoes,  don't  we  all 
know  that  'tia  stretched  out  long  and  smatf 
lUte  an  eel,  as  to  be  sure  is  the  same  wkh 
erery  bachelor's  pk,  and  as  to  turf  he  has 
women  enough  at  home  with  him  to  burn 
that  and  their  shina  too,  fbr  'tis  well  your- 
ae)f  knows  that  the  wife  would  have  more 
eattte  at  home  before  her  walking  on  two 
legs  than  on  four." — "  Ogh,  I  sec  what  you 
mean,  Philip  Enoula,**  replied  the  match- 
maker, "  you  don't  Hke  to  send  in  your  lit- 
tle girl  on  the  fioor  with  his  mother  and 
tile  rest  of  them ;  but,  man  alfre,  sure  the 
ould  woman  would  mind  the  house,  and  be 
worth  the  shaugh  of  tobacco  that  would 
keep  her  quiet  in  the  corner,  and  next 
Shroff  he  could  put  out  the  sisters,  and 
have  no  one  but  himself  and  the  wife. 
Come,  Philip,  let  us  have  a  merry  night  on 
the  wedding/*-"  Why  then,  Courtha  Mogh, 
myself  doesn't  know  what  to  say  to  you, 
but  though  Biddy  is  as  good  a  girl  as 
you'd  get  in  the  day's  walk,  yet  fbr  all  1 
don't  mean  any  dtsparagement  to  the 
bouhaleenf,  but  when  her  little  forttn 
would  go  to  get  the  sisters  off  of  his  hands, 
and  then  may  be  the  onld  saying  would  be 
trne,  'bare  walls  make  the  best  house- 
keeper.' At  any  rate,  'tis  a  '  Cleean  a 
sthig't  I  want  to  getfor  Biddy."— "  You're 
right,*'  replied  the  wily  Courtha  Mogh, 
as  a  sudden  thought  arose  that  he  might 
still  obtain  the  object  of  his  mission,  in  a 
good  supper  at  the  match-making,  and  a 
right  merry  feast  at  the  wedding  of  Darby 

•  Good  Neighbour. 

f  YotiRgboy. 

i  Son^io-hMT  in  the  hsnts. 


Ryan,  "  and  sure  'tis  you  that  would  want 
somebody  to  keep  the  house  over  you  and 
the  boys,  for  what  good  is  that  little  ally 
blaster*  of  a  sister,  the  crather,  that  is  fit- 
ter for  a  bandbox  nor  a  poor  man's  house. 
Wisha,  that  I  mightn't  sin,  but  when  F  seen 
her  little  long  small  fingers  trying  to  knit 
the  big  yarn  stocking  for  you,  th'other  day, 
but  I  thought  to  myself  he'd  be  a  sorry- 
man  that  would  get  her  for  what  good  she'd 
do ;  sure  the  potatoes  might  rot  on  the 
ridge  before  she  could  pick  then,  and  'tis 
the  crows  of  *  Corragh  na  poucha'f  that 
would  have  the  best  of  the  crop  afore  her 
Kttle  hands  could  bind  the  sheaf.  Whj, 
man,  her  little  waist  wouM  snap  in  two 
halves  if  she  tried  to  stoop  to  the  stubbles." 
— "  Why  then,  you  only  say  what's  right, 
ConrthaMogh.  Ma  chreeeihratha,f 'twasa 
bad  day  (or  me  that  I  gave  up  to  her  mo- 
ther and  the  ould  priest,  to  send  her  to 
them  nuns,  at  aH  at  aU.  God  be  good 
to  the  woman's  that's  gone  at  any  rate, 
though  'twasnU  the  first  trouble  she  gave 
me  making  a  patha  of  this  girL'' — "  Whe- 
tben,  Philip,  what  would  you  say  to  the 
man  now,  that  would  take  this  *  Beg  o* 
Mogh'  off  you  ?  Wouldn*t  Darby  Ryan  be 
the  very  morraghl  for  her  ? — he  that  has 
enough  of  women  at  home  to  sKish  and 
slave  for  her,  and  could  give  her  a  good 
life  of  it,  taking  her  ease  in  the  cabin  ;  that 
I  mightn't,  but  'tis  the  very  thing  wouhl 
n»atch  her,  and  as  he  didn't  ever  see  either 
of  the  girls^  may  be  he'd  be  as  willing  to 
take  her  as  Biddy,  though  tisn't  alike  in 
the  way  of  goodness  they  are,  fbr  Bid  is 
worth  her  weight  in  goold,  not  all  as  one 
as  Aileen  the  crathur.  No  matter,  say 
the  word,  and  I'll  be  with  you,  and  bring 
the  bachelor  along  with  me  to*morrow 
night  Make  her  put  on  a  comely  plain 
dress,  and  a  cap  on  her,  and  she  wiH  took 
decent  and  flahoula."  Philip  shook  the 
oiered  hand  of  his  neighbour  in  token  of 
acquiescence,  and  Courtha  having  lo  ai^ 
range  the  preliminaries  of  another  afiairof 
a  similar  nature,  wished  him  bonoghlath,| 
and  struck  off  with  an  air  of  importance. 

It  would  be  vain  to  describe  the  agony 
of  mind,  infiicted  en  the  hopeless  Aileen 
by  the  result  of  the  match-making  meeting 
ofthe  Monday  night ;  but  it  may  be  imagined 
when  I  say,  that  aW  the  ai*rajigements  for 
her  marriage  with  Darby  Ryan  had  been 
coiiduded,   and  the  night  fhced  Ibr  the 

•  A  child't  doll, 
t  Tbe  Pouka'g  Tree. 
i  My  tore  heart 
I  €o^  day  to^  yoM, 
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Tkurtdaj  following.  Time  flew  on  «»  if 
be  carried  no  care  to  weigh  down  his 
widely  extended  wings,  but  of  the  many 
whick  vest  ofioa  them,  none  were  greater 
Ikan  those  ef  the  poor  girl  whose  very  life 
•eemed  to  hang-upon  the  issue  of  a  letter 
Aft  had  diepatehed  to  Connor  Ot'German. 
For  though  hopeless  of  any  relief  by  his 
u^rCneace,  she  yet  felt  the  last  solaee  of 
tke  wretebed,  ^lat  of  uaburthening  the 
heart  of  pavt  of  its  sorrows  by  iotparttng 
them  to  those  who  they  feel  would  will- 
io^  beaE  tkem  all,  and  in  the  reply  of 
O'GorflMA  she  expected  all  that  eominis* 
erating  love^  which  she  imagined,  would 
be  balm  to  her  aching  hemrt* 

The  mosniag  of  Thursday,  the  dreaded 
day,  anived,  and  active  preparations  for 
the  wedding  were  in  progress  within  and 
without  doors;  her  fetber  with  her  brothers 
weie  busily  preparing  the  bam  fer  the  re- 
eeption  of  the  expected'  guests ;  **  Peggy, 
banbught,***  who  was  eook  general  to  all 
tlie  ^^MutoS''  weddings,  was  with  thrae  or 
four  neighbcmeing  women  employed  ktlU 
ing  and  picking  geese,  while  Aileeo  or  (ae 
the  bride  isalwaysstyled)  *<  the  young  girl" 
was  left  to  mind  the  house,  (her  sister,  the 
baobeloty  and  Courtka  Mogh  having  gone 
to  Tipperary  to  purchase  the  ^^  wedding 
cofwmiemcm^**)  She  had  turned  with 
sickening  heartfromthe  scene  outside,  and 
taken  her  place  by  tlie  lai^  turf  fire,  piled 
up  for  the  occasion  of*  the  dinner,**  when 
the  door  was  approached  from  the  outside 
by  the  well-known  figure  of  the  **  Boc- 
cough,*'  or  privileged  mendicant  of  the 
neighbourhood/'Benoughtmeila  benougfai 
a  colleen  dhais,*'t  was  the  salutotton  of  the 
old  maut  as  he  clasped  his  hands  on  the 
numd  heaid  of  his  long  white  stafiv  And 
fixing  a  scrutiaizing  look  on  the  pale  faoe 
whioh.  was  turned  towards  hhn,  said  "  Col- 
leen dhass,  my  heart  is  sore  for  you,  there's 
no  joy  in.  that  pale  face,  nor  laughter  in 
those  weeping  eyes.  I  b^d  the  little  bird 
fly  from  the  sparrow  hawk,  to  join  her  own 
true  love  that  waits  beside  the  Skaugh,**^ 
and  then  having  first  looked  warily  on 
every  side,  to  try  if  he  was  observed,  he 
stepped  hastily  iorward,  and  placed  in  her 
hand  the  well  known  seal  of  Connor 
O'Gorman,  which  bearing  the  device  of  a 
bird,  she  at  once  became  aware  of  the 
meaning  oonveyed  in  the  figurative  style 
of  the  old  maui  and  did  not  require  the  ex- 


•  P«gg7>  poor  womtn. 

f  A  hundred  thoosuid  Uessiogs  07  pretty gtr). 


^  The  Blessed  Bath; 


pressive  movement  of  his  head  as  he 
pointed  towards  the  open  door,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  *<Skaugh,"  to  make  her 
comprehend  that  the  owner  of  the  token 
himself  waited  there. 

Wrapped  in  the  folds  of  her  huge  dark 
mantle,  she  had  passed  the  bam  unob« 
served,  and  ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed, 
was  clasped  to  the  bosom  in  which  sha 
was  treasured  as  die  deavesC  object  in  ttfe^ 
I  The  calm  self  pcMsessien  of  (^Gorman's 
^  character,  was  tor  the  fiivt  time  shaken  by 
the  intelligenee  conveyed  in  Aileen's  let- 
ter^ and  io  aeeordaaoe  with  his  instant 
Bssolve  to  come  to  her  relief,  he  had  set 
I  out  on  his  journey  homeward,  withentany 
setUed  plan  wheseby  to  avert  the  misery 
which  awaited  her  in  a  forced  marriage- 
Every  expedient  whicb  presented  itMlf 
to  his  anxious  miad^  seemed  fraught 
with,  danger  to  the  feme  or  peace  of  mmd 
of  her,,  for  whom  his  love  was  of  too 
refined  a  nature  to  admit  of  endangeriag 
either.  The  noble,  generous*hearted 
youth  was  racked  by  conflicting  fean;  but 
the  saints  themselves  seemed  to  have  sug- 
gested the  idea»  that  in  teking  Aileen  to 
the  protection  of  his  aunt,  who  was  aka 
his  godmother,  he  would  be  enabled  to 
SMttoh  her  feom  the  fate  which  was  other- 
wise inevitoble,  without  injury  to  her  ftur 
name»  This  aunt^  though  the  sister  of  his 
mother,  was  of  quite  an  opposite  charao- 
ter— MrB«  McCarthy  being  as  much  distin- 
guished for  gentleness  and  sweetness  of 
temper  as  was  Mrs.  O'Gorman  for  the  tur- 
bulence of  her's.  She  had  been  a  widow 
(or,  as  it  is  called,  a  lone  woman)  many 
years,  and  Uved  much  respected  in  a 
oottage,  on  the  outshirte  of  a  nobleman's 
demesne,  whena  she  filled  the  arduous, 
though  to  her  pleasing  office,  of  teaoher 
in  the  8chool>  which  he  had  established 
for  the  female  children  of  his  tenants.  It 
was  to  her  care  0*Gonnan  resolved  to 
conmiit  the  persecuted  object  of  his-afibc- 
ttons,  though  with  as  yet  no  definite  plan 
for  the  future ;  but  feeling  the  necessity  of 
carrying  into  effect  this  plan  of  averting 
the  present  evil,  he  left  to  ciFcumstances 
to  decide  which  would  be  the  most  feasible 
of  the  many  ways,  by  which  ho  hoped  to 
soothe  the  angry  feelings  of  her  femily, 
and  obtain  the  sanction  of  his  own,  to 
their  ultimate  union.  The  danger  of  dis- 
covery, and  consequent  destruction  of  his 
plans  for  the  rescue  of  his  betrothed 
bride,  rendered  the  necessity  for  dispatoh 
imperative.  The  sight  of  a  Cashel  car, 
or  jarvey,  (the  yehide  in  whioh  he  came) 
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being  so  unusual  a  one  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  as  would  not  fail  to  create  amuse- 
ment and  curiosity;  therefore,  to  tell 
Aileen  he  would  bring  her  to  his  aunt, 
place  her  upon  the  car,  and  order  the  man 
to  driye  for  life  and  death,  were  all  the 
business  of  a  moment. 

Before  the  bewildered  girl  could  collect 
her  ideas  to  believe  all  was  not  a  dream, 
or  to  review  all  as  reality,  they  had  pro- 
ceeded some  miles  on  their  way,  and,  as 
O'Gorman  hoped,  beyond  the  reacii  of 
pursuit,  as  he  conjectured  she  would  not 
De  soon  missed  from  the  busy  scene  at  the 
farm-house.  All  her  horrors  of  the  past, 
and  fears  for  the  future,  were  soothed  into 
forgetfulness  as  he  expatiated  on  the  peace 
and  happiness  which  awaited  her  in  a  re- 
sidence with  his  aunt,  and  his  hopes  that 
the  angry  feelings  of  her  father  and  family 
would  subside  in  a  few  days,  and  permit 
her  to  remain  with  his  kind  relative,  where 
she  would  have  a  home  more  congenial  to 
her  former  habits,  till  he  could  take  her 
to  that  one  which  was  to  render  them  both 
happy  in  the  society  of  each  other.  He 
told  her  that  in  his  own  studies  he  had 
been  unremitting,  and  hoped  that  after  a 
further  residence  of  a  few  months  he  would 
be  qualified  to  fill  the  situation  in  life  he 
had  chosen.  These  explanations,  and  the 
detail  of  poor  Aileen*s  many  grievances 
during  the  past  six  months,  had  so  occu- 
pied (he  time,  that  it  was  with  not  a  little 
surprise  they  found  themselves  at  their 
journey's  end.  The  driver  of  the  car, 
aeting  on  O'Gorman's  injunction,  had 
«liiv«a  without  regard  to  the  life  or  death 
of  the  poor  horse,  which  was  not  sorry  to 
stop  at  ihe  door  of  Mrs.  McCarthy's  cot- 
tage, though  she,  as  a  « lone  woman,"  had 
no  occasion  to  keep  those  accommodations 
which  the  poor  tired  animal  required. 
Fortunately,  she  had  yet  the  privilege  of 
obtaining  them  from  a  neighbouring  far- 
mer, where  (having  first  affectionately 
welcomed  her  nephew  and  Aileen)  she 
dispatched  the  driver,  with  many  injunc- 
tions to  <<take  care  of  the  poor  beast," 
and  returning  into  her  little  sitting-room, 
seemed  too  anxiously  engaged  in  preparing 
for  the  comforts  of  her  young  guests,  to 
heed  the  air  of  embarrassment  which  was 
evident  in  both.  O'Gorman  was,  as  I  be- 
fore observed,  generally  silent  and  reserv- 
ed, and  he  felt  the  awkwardness  of  ex- 
plaining, in  the  presence  of  Aileen,  the 
circumstances  under  which  she  was  now 
in  the  cottage  of  the  good  woman.  Be- 
sidesi  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  prepara** 


tions  for  "  bringing  in  the  tea-things," 
and  the  constant  flutter  of  the  little  girl, 
or  "  colleen  beg'*  into  and  out  of  the  room, 
as  she  answered  the  oft-repeated  summons 
of  the^small  hand-bell,  how  could  he  gain 
the  attention  of  his  aunt  to  a  private  inter- 
view, wherein  to  ask  her  sympathy  and 
protection  for  her  visitor. 

At  length,  however,  all  the  comforts 
Mrs.  McCarthy's  establishment  could  af- 
ford being  amply  provided,  she  turned 
towards  Connor,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
felt  conscious  that  she  was  unacquainted 
wilh  even  the  name  of  his  companion. 
Calling  him  to  her,  she  whispered,  <*  Con- 
nor, dear,  who  is  this  pretty  young  crea- 
ture, and  where  did  you  bring  her  from?" 
"  She  is  a  Miss  O'Dwyer,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all  by  and  by ;"  this  quite  satisfied 
the  good  woman,  whose  opinion  of  her 
nephew's  rectitude  of  conduct  and  princi- 
ple, did  not  su£fer  for  a  moment  a  doubt  of 
eitiier  to  arise  in  her  mind.  All  the  little 
offices  of  kindness  and  affection  were  as 
anxiously  bestowed  upon  his  young  friend, 
as  if  she  had  been  already  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  the  claims  she  had  on  the  sympa- 
thy of  her  own  'sex.  Nay,  such  was  the 
winning  power  possessed  by  the  sweetness 
and  gentleness  of  Aileen,  that  she  had 
gained  a  place  in  the  good  woman's  warm 
heart,  even  before  the  departure  of  the  ' 
former  to  the  comfortable  room,  to  which 
she  was  conducted  by  the  colleen  beg, 
gave  O'Connor  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing his  aunt  perfectly  aware  of  the  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  in  which  were  now 
placed  the  nephew  she  truly  loved,  and  this 
most  interesting  young  creature.  She 
felt  she  ought  to  express  censure  for  their 
imprudence ;  but  her  pity  for  their  present 
situation  was  more  freely  bestowed,  and 
before  she  entered  her  own  sleeping- room, 
she  visited  that  of  Aileen,  who,  she  found, 
had  thrown  herself  upon  her  little  bed, 
with  her  face  buried  in  her  pillow,  which 
was  literally  steeped  with  her  tears.  To 
take  the  poor  girl  to  her  arms,  kiss,  and 
re-assure  her  by  every  fond  expression, 
were  the  kind  offices  of  the  good  Mrs. 
McCarthy,  who  desired  her  to  consider  her 
as  filling  the  place  of  the  mother  she  had 
lost,  and  to  feel  herself  in  a  home  with 
her,  till  a  happier  one  should  be  ready. 
Not  until  she  had  undressed,  and  with  her 
own  hands  settled  her  young  favourite 
comfortably  in  her  bed,  did  she  take  her 
leave,  with  many  injunctions  to  banish 
from  her  mind  every  painful  reflection 
that  might  disturb  the  good  night's  r^ 
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filie  so  affectionately  wished  her.  We 
know  not  what  were  the  reflections  which 
occnpicd  the  mind  of  O'Gorman  that  ni«;!it, 
as  ho  thought  on  t\\9.  decisive  stop  he  had 
taken  in  bringiifg  Ailern  from  benrath  a 
parent's  roof;  but  before  he  left  the  cot- 
tige  next  morning,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  that  she  was  as  perfectly  eslab- 
lished  in  the  heart  and  home  of  his  kind 
aunt,  as  if  she  had  been  known  to  both  as 
many  years  as  hours.  Promising  the  lat- 
ter he  would  return  to  Maynooth  without 
any  delay,  he  set  out  on  his  journey, 
where  we  shall  not  accompany  him,  but 
return  to  the  scene  of  the  expected  wed- 
ding at  Philip  Enou1a*s. 

Several  hours  had  elapsed,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  Aileen  had  called  forth  no  other 
remark  from  the  many  busy  cooks  who 
were  employed,  than  that  they  "  supposed 
the  young  girl  was  gone  to  one  of  the 
neighbour*s  houses  to  get  her  cap  dressed, 
and  be  out  of  the  way  of  putting  her 
dainty  hands  to  help  them;"  but  after  the 
return  of  the  party  who  had  gone  to  Tip- 
perary,  her  sister,  knowing  her  repug- 
nance to  the  marriage,  at  once  suggested 
the  before  unthought  of  idea,  that  she  had 
gone  off,  to  avoid  it  All,  in  a  moment, 
seemed  impressed  with  the  conviction,  and 
father,  brothers,  bachelor,  and  the  whole 
host  of  their  late  assistants  were  congre- 
gated in  the  kitchen,  expressing,  variously, 
all  in  tones  of  the  highest  pitch,  their  se- 
veral feelings  of  indignation  and  disap- 
pointment, amid  many  conjectures  as 
to  the  means  by  which  she  had  escaped, 
or  where.  No  one  suspected  the  fact  of 
her  having  had  an  assistant  in  her  flight, 
the  general  opinion  being,  that  she  had 
gone  off  without  any  settled  purpose  or 
destination.  One  of  her  brothers  pro- 
posed  that  the  bachelor  should  accompany 
him  in  an  immediate  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tive; but  here  the  Irish  pride  of  Darby 
Ryan  came  into  play,  as  he  turned  round 
with  an  air  of  offended  consequence,  and 
an  imprecation  •'that  the  two  legs  might 
drop  from  under  him,  if  he  would  go  after 
her,  or  any  other  skip  like  her,"  and  asked, 
"  who  was  to  pay  for  all  his  loss  in  buying 
Ills  share  of  the  dinner?" 

"Whethen,  is  that  what's  troubling  you. 
Darby  ?"  said  the  old  man,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  Courtha  Mogh,  had  succeed- 
ed in  silencing  the  angry  reply  of  his  son ; 
<*is  it,  ye  nager,  ye;  do  you  think  Td 
keep  a  pin  feather  of  the  goose  your  ould 
mother  sent,  nor  taste  a  drop  of  your 
smoky  stuff  of  poteen?    No,  mossa^  Td 


see  yourself  and  your  whole  breed  and  gi- 
neration  down  the  river,  afore  one  of  ye 
should  have  it  to  throw  in  my  face,  that 
I  kept  meat  or  morsel  from  the  likes  of  ye, 
ye  ugly  beggarly  set.*' 

*♦  That  I  mightn't,  but  Fd  knock  every 
tooth  in  your  head  down  your  Uiroat,  so 
I  would — barring  you  havn't  them,"  re- 
plied Darby,  "afore  Fd  pocket  your 
words ;  and  fougga  foil,*  till  the  fair  of 
Cappagh,  and  if  I  don't  make  them  be- 
longing to  Philip  Enoula  sup  sorrow  for 
this,  Fm  not  my  mother's  sou,  body  and 
bones,  this  blessed  day." 

"  Eisth  a  viawl  enish^  ma  bouhiI,"t  inter- 
rupted Courtha  Mogh,  as  he  stepped  in  to 
interpose  as  peace-maker  between  the 
angry  disputants;  "can't  ye  both,  now, 
take  it  easy,  and  listen  to  reason ;  for,  ye 
see,  ye  are  both  of  ye  as  blind  as  a  dead 
pig  this  blessed  minnit  on  it  all." 

**  Botheration  to  your  ould  soul,  Courtha 
Mogh,"  said  Darby ;  "  how  easy  'tis  with 
you  ;  what  am  I  to  do  with  all  the  meat 
and  whiskey ;  tell  me  that,  now  ?  but  ye 
don't  care,  sorra  a  bit  of  ye ;  and  to  have 
such  a  shlur  thrown  upon  me,  besides ; 
mona  mon  dheil,  but  Fll  have  satisfaction 
for  this  out  of  ever^  skull  that  has  an  eye 
in  the  head  of  it,  ah)re  I  have  my  'nough." 

All  this  while,  the  clamour  of  the  wo* 
men,  and  the  loud  voice  of  Philip,  as  he  ut- 
tered a  thousand  contradictory  orders  in 
a  moment,  had  withdrawn  much  of  the 
attention  from  the  indignant  bridegroom, 
till  Peggy  banbught  came,  holding  her 
apron  to  her  eyes,  and  weeping  the  sad 
overthrow  of  her  hopes  of  a  good  wed- 
ding, where  her  part  of  the  collection 
would  "  be  ten  or  twelve  good  white  shil- 
lings, at  any  rate;''  "  but,  Courtha,  avour- 
neen,"  said  she,  "couldn't  you  think  at 
all,  at  all,  of  somebody  that  would  want 
the  fine  dinner  that's  here  throwing  from 
one  to  th'other ;  for  there's  the  ould  man 
getting  the  meat  thrown,  broth  and  all, 
into  the  tubs,  to  be  sent  home  to  Darby, 
there ;  and  I  mightn't  sin,  but  he  came 
bellowing  at  me  for  the  giblets  of  the 
goose,   itself.      Fyeh  I    mavrone,   tis  the 

pity-" 

During  this  harangue,  Courtha  Mogli, 
who  had  stood  with  his  hands  crossed 
within  the  capacious  sleQves  of  his  "coth- 
amore,"  or  large  coat,  at  length  started 
from  his  attitude  of  deep  musing, .  and  ex- 
claimed, *'  All  the  saiuts  in  Heaven   be 

•  Stay  till  you  see. 

t  Hold  your  tongue  now  mj  boy. 
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Ueflted  and  pndsed,  I  liaveit  now ;  so»  not 
one  word  out  of  the  month  of  mother's 
•on  of  ye,  and  never  call  me  Courtha 
Mogh,  and  that's  my  name,  if  I  don't  get 
use  for  the  dinner,  yet."  So  sabring,  and 
anatching  an  elpeen*  from  his  friend 
Darby,  away  he  strode,  with  business  and 
dispatch  apparent  in  every  movement  of 
his  brawny  figure. 

In  the  mean  while.  Darby  and  his  com- 
panion in  disappointment,  old  Peggy  ban- 
bvght,  sought  a  solace  for  their  griefs  in 
dfteking  the  whiskey,  and  smoking  the 
same  pipe  of  tobacco  alternately,  while  in 
free  discussion  on  the  late  event  in  Philip 
^  SfiO«ila*s  family,  afler  which  they  went 
fbrward  wlUi  renewed  spirits  to  fight  for, 
and  pack  up  the  share  of  the  wedding 
dinner.  The  additional  courage  in- 
sptred  by  their  carouse,  might  have  sti- 
mulated them  to  aggressions  which  would 
have  been  soon  resented  by  the  excited 
Philip  Enoula,  had  not  the  timely  return 
of  Courtha  Mogh,  whose  very  counte- 
nance spoke  important  intelligence,  turned 
all, attention  to  him,  and  the,  «*  What  now, 
Courtha  Mogh  ?  farnsugh,*'t  was  echoed 
from  almost  every  one,  as  all  seemed  struck 
by  his  look  of  import  Courtha  Mogh, 
however,  felt  his  own  consequence  too 
highly,  to  admit  of  being  so  unceremo- 
niously questioned,  and  beckoning  with  an 
air  of  dignity  to  enforce  his  demand  for 
silence,  he  said,  **  Now,  let  me  never  hear 
that  any  man,  woman,  or  child  ever  says 
again  that  Courtha  Mogh  isn't  the  first 
man  in  all  Ireland,  barring  O'Connell  and 
the  master  below — ^long  life  to  him — and 
let  me  see  the  man  that  can  do  what  I 
done  this  day ;  so,  here's  for  CourAa 
Mogh  against  the  dickens,  and  hurroo, 
boys,  for  another  wedding,  a  real  right 
wedding,  and  plenty,  galore." 

•*  Yerra,  that's  ma  bouhil;  and  ^tis  your- 
self is  the  right  speaker,  after  all,"  ex- 
claimed Darby  Ryan,  as,  giving  a  great 
Wow.  to  the  broad  shoulders  of  his  friend, 
he  continued,  "  but,  Courtha,  asthore,  who 
is  the  wife  you  got  for  me  ?  Now,  that  I 
mightn't,  if  I  care  if  she  was  as  black  as 
the  hob,  and  as  ugly  as  Betty  granna  ;J  so 
you  made  the  match,  I'm  satisfied." 
^  **Ethen,  does  yourself  think  'tis  for  you 
I'd  make  another  match,  you  poor-heart* 
ed,  ugly  nagur,  that  was  going  to  pick  the 
two  eyes  out  of  my  head  about  your  din- 
ner, there  ?    No,  mossa  fain,§  Pd  be  long 

^  Stick,    t  Here,  man.     f  Ugly  Betty. 
}  Indeed,  and  truth. 


sorry  to  bother  my  head  again  on  the  likes 
of  you ;  but,  as  'twas  my  bad  luck  to  have 
any  hand  in  making  Uie  match  here  for 
you,  why,  I  didn't  like  to  have  you  throw- 
ing it  in  my  face,  while  you  lived,  that 
you  lost  so  much  by  your  bit  of  dinner* 
and  well  bethought  myself,  off  I  went  to 
Michaul  a  Cauheer,*  below,  that  yees  all 
know  would  go  to  the  dickens  for  a  bar- 
gain of  anything,  supposing  he  didn't  want 
it  itself,  and  I  up  and  touH  him,  that  now 
or  never  was  his  time  to  get  Nancheen 
out,  cheap  and  easy,  for  Iwas  here  he  «ouM 
get  the  bargain  of  the  fine  wedding  din- 
ner, whiskey  and  all,  at  his  hand ;  wid 
that,  just  as  I  guessed,  he  jumps  up  in  a 
minnit,  and  thought  he  never  could  be 
time  enough,  and  desires  me  to  make  a 
match  for  her  out  of  hand,  for  fear  any 
one  else  could  get  before  him,  to  buy  the 
dinner.  He'd  hardly  wait  to  tell  me 
what  he'd  give  her,  he  was  in  such  a  hurry 
to  send  me  out  about  it,  and  to  begin, 
himself  and  the  boys,  to  clear  out  the  bam 
for  the  company ;  but  I  settled  with  him, 
at  any  rate,  how  manv  couple  we'd  ask, 
and  away  I  went.  Well,  up  and  becomes 
me,  where  I  would  go  to  make  a  match 
in  such  a  nonplush  ;  for  I  hadn't  time  to  go 
far  from  home,  and  the  dinner  half  boiled 
already,  so,  who  should  come  into  my  head 
but  Shamus  Cauthbawn,^  and  I  towld  him 
how  the  case  was,  and  the  portion  and  all, 
and  how  Michaul  a  Cauheer  towld  me  (as 
indeed,  he  did)  that  he  didn't  intend  to 
marry  Nancheen  to  any  one  till  next 
Shroff,  only  this  chance  came  in  his  way, 
and,  sure,  since  he  gave  me  orders  to 
make  the  match,  'twas  only  natund  I'd 
consider  those  belonging  to  myself  first ; 
for,  you  know,  Shamus  Cauthbawn  is 
related  to  roe  by  the  mother,  and,  mossa 
f)un,  'twas  himself  that  was  glad  enough 
so  he  was,  to  get  the  match,  and,  sure 
enough,  he  and  one  of  the  boys  is  gone 
off  for  the  sar-ti-fit-cat,  and  I  sent  down 
the  colleen  beg  to  tell  Michaul  a  Cauheer 
who  it  was  I  made  the  match  with.  So, 
now,  come  along ;  bring  dinner  and  all  on 
the  car,  until  I  get  rid  of  you  and  it,  body 
and  bones,  out  of  my  hands,  and  you  may 
go  to  the  dickens,  the  next  time,  to  make 
a  match  for  you." 

There  was  still  another  person  to  be  sa- 
tisfied, and  old  Peggy  banbught  clamour- 
ed forth  an  appeal  to  Courtha  Mogh,  what 
was  to  be  done  with  her  ? 

•  Michael  of  the  Chair. 

t  James,  the  son  \>i  fair  Kst«t 
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<*  Is  it  you,  shannagh  Peggy  ?♦  Yerra, 
then,  sore,  you'll  go  with  the  dinner,  by 
all  means ;  for,  who  bat  yourself,  Peggy, 
asthore,  could  please  the  priest  with  the 
padding  ?  and  'tis  t  that  wouldn't  forget 
yoa  that  way ;  for  it's  many  the  good  din- 
ner I  eat  with  your  dressing."  The  hun- 
dred thousand  blessings  which  old  Peggy 
was  liberally  invoking  on  her  considerate 
friend,  were  silenced  by  the  arrival  of  the 
discomfited  bridegroom,  who,  placing  her 
in  the  car  where  he  had  previously  depo- 
sited all  his  share  of  the  dinner,  very 
cheerfully  drove  oft  to  consign  it  over, 
at  half  price,  to  Michaul  a  Cauheer. 

Courtha  Mopb  returned  to  the  farm- 
house to  offer  his  services  to  Philip  Enoala, 
from  whom  he  proposed  to  purchase  his 
share  of  the  dinner,  but  the  old  man  in- 
dignantly refused  the  offer,  saying — «  'tis 
not  the  dinner  that's  troubling  me,  nor 
'tisnt  the  girl  herself  that  I  care  a  straw 
about  But  'tis  the  shlur  and  disparigement 
that  she  has  brought  upon  all  belonging  to 
her,  for  'tis  you  that  knows  well,  'tis  what 
will  be  cast  in  our  face  during  ash  and 
oak,  but  'tis  no  matter  talking  about  it 
now ;  she  made  a  hard  bed  for  herself,  and 
let  her  lie  on  it."  "  Did  any  of  the  boys 
go  look  for  her  ?"  said  his  friend, — «*  Now, 
if  you  like  it,  I'll  get  on  the  horse,  and  go 
myself  with  them."  "  No,  dickens  a  step 
any  one  went,  and  how  could  they,  or  any 
of  us  know  what  we  were  about,  with  that 
dhaltheenf  of  a  fellow,  ghostering  about 
his  ugly  dinner.  Sure  I'd  pay  him  my- 
self, out  of  my  own  pocket,  but  I 
wouldn't  give  him  the  satisfaction — 
but,  bad  luck  to  him,  the  poor  negur, 
wheresomever  he  goes,  he's  no  prize. 
No,  mossa,  let  her  go  where  she  likes, 
now,  I'm  quit  and  clear  of  her  ever 
again,**  replied  Philip,  as  he  turned  away, 
while  Courtha  Mogh,  taking  anoppositedi- 
rection,  muttered — **Musha,  faix,youoniy 
wanted  the  excuse  to  wash  your  hands  of  the 
poor  girl,  Philip  Enoula,  sure  enough,  and 
bad  luck  to  you,  for  a  bad  father,  aud  a 
black  buddough,  say  I." 

While  all  this  scene  of  marriage  and 
marketing,  was  going  forward  at  the  farm 
bouse,  Biddy  (Philip's  eldest  daughter) 
had  assembled  round  her,  in  a  neighbour's 
house,  all  the  vanatheeas^  and  gossips  of 
the  parish,  where  the  clamour  of  their 
tongues,  was  occasionally  augmented  by 
the  squalling  of  children,  as  many  of  the 

•  Old  Pejfgy.  t  P»'ppy. 

^  HotiRekeepero — often  iiied  to  express  dlstiac* 
Xm\  or  tb«  re>ipecCttbilit^of  s  mniron. 


good  women  in  their  haste  to  come  and 
console  with  poor  Biddy  O'D wyer,  snatched 
their  sleeping  children  from  their  cradles, 
and  harried  forward,  though  truth  obliges 
me  to  say, 'that  neither  charity,  nor  good 
nature,  were  the  motives  which  influenced 
them  in  their  visit. 

I  before  observed,  Aileen  never  pos- 
sessed a  friend  in  her  sister  Biddy ;  but 
the  noiseless  tenor  of  the  poor  girl's  life, 
hitherto,  had  not  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  practical  exercise  of  those  envious 
dispositions  towards  her,  which  existed  in 
the  bosom  of  the  sister.  The  present  was 
an  occasion,  which  called  them  forth  in  all 
their  malignancy ;  and  no  voice  was  raised 
in  such  bitter  invective  against  the  poor 
fugitive,  as  was  the  one  which  the  ties  of 
nature  should  have  rendered  the  most  le- 
nient; but  Biddy,  holding  her  apron  to 
her  face,  to  conceal  the  absence  of  those 
tears  she  affected  to  shed,  declared,  **  that 
Aileen  should  never  aeain  spend  a  day 
under  the  same  roof  with  her,  after  the 
heart-scald  she  was  now  giving  her;"  and 
rocking  herself,  as  is  the  custom  of  the 
female  Irish  peasant,  while  in  excessive 
grief,  she  continued,/*  Agh  mavron's  chree,* 
sure  *tis  myself  that  must  hould  down  and 
stoop  my  head  in  the  chapel  now,  and  keep 
the  hood  over  my  face,  after  the  disgrace 
that's  oome  upon  us,  agh  mavrones  ma 
chree  bristha."| 

**  But,  Biddy  asthore,'*  said  one  of  the 
women,  **  why  will  you  take  on  this  way, 
can't  you  take  it  easy  now,  and  sure  there 
is  no  one  but  yourself  saying  that  the 
crethur  did  any  thing  disgraceful  to  go 
away  along  with  herself,  afore  she'd  marrv 
one  she  didn't  like,  and  indeed  and  throtri 
'twas  a  sin  to  marry  her  to  the  likes  of 
htm ;  I  was  telling  the  same  to  the  ould 
man  a  while  ago,  and  to  be  sure  he  was  out 
of  measure  angry  at  first,  but  be  said  at 
last  there  was  no  one  to  blame  but  him- 
self, and  take  my  word  for  it,  he'll  come 
round  yet,  and  forgive  her  and  be  fonder 
nor  ever  of  her." 

<*  Dickens  cut  the  tongue  out  of  you 
then  for  all  your  trouble,"  exclaimed  Biddy, 
as  risiug  up  in  a  fury  she  commenced  a 
loud  denunciation  of  her  sister,  "  and  all 
who  would  take  part  with  her,"  and  this 
being  the  signal  for  the  rest  to  express 
their  indignant  opinions  on  the  subject, 
the  really  kind-hearted  defender  of  the  ab- 
sent one,  was  about  to  leave  thera,sayinjf, 
I  **  G  jd  and  the  Virgin  Mary  h-  Ip  the  poor 

•  Sorro\f  is  in  my  beuri.  ■' 

f  Ob,  sorrow  bw  broken  my  beu^^ 
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girl,  for  if  ever  she  comes  among  ye  again 
ye'Il  be  the  death  of  her,"  when  she  was 
pushed  baclc  from  the  door  by  the  abrupt 
entrance  of  another  woman,  who^came  in 
breathless  haste,  as  she  tried  to  articulate, 
*M  heard  of  her,  I  heard  tidings  of  her.*' 
"  Where — ^where  ?*'  echoed  from  all  sides, 
as  each  joined  in  the  circle  round  the  new 
arrival.  *^  Why,  will  you  give  one  time  to 

fet  one's  breath,  and  I'll  tell  ye  how  Paddy 
amgone*  tould  me,  he  heard  it  from 
Shawn  Shauther,t  that  heard  it  from  one 
that  taw  them,  with  his  own  eyes,  and  that 
was  Kitt  the  walloper,  when  she  was 
coming  from  Ualbally  this  blessed  day, 
and  there  she  saw  them  sure  enough, 
driving  for  the  bare  life,  as  fast  as  the  wind, 
and  going  on  to  the  cross.  'Twas  a  jaunt- 
ing car  they  had,  and  she*d  take  the  book 
but  it  was  Connor  O'Gorman  the  young 
priest,  and  Aileen  that  was  there,  for  all 
she  kept  the  hood  of  her  cloak  over  her 
face." 

'<Ho,  ho,  there's  for  ye  now,  what  can 
ye  say  for  her  again  ?*'  vociferated  Biddy, 
and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  from 
her  noisy  companions,  she  ran  off  to  add 
fresh  fuel  to  her  father's  anger  by  the  in- 
formation she  had  obtained,  which  how- 
ever was  very  vague  as  to  the  actual  rout 
taken  by  the  fugitives,  for  when  seen  by 
the  first  informant,  they  had  not  reached 
the  cross  roads,  and  consequently  her 
knowledge  did  not  enable  her  to  say  which 
of  the  three,  that  there  branched  off,  they 
had  taken. 

Night  had  at  length  closed  this  busy 
day  in  the  farmer*s  family,  and  yet  his 
sons  could  not  ascertain  what  were  his  in- 
tentions regarding  their  absent  sister;  for 
the  dark  brow  lowered  with  a  more  for- 
bidding aspect,  and  checked  enquiry. 
Next  morning,  when  his  commands  were 
given  to  resume  the  ordinary  labour  of 
the  farm,  they  were  at  length  aware  that 
his  determination  was  not  to  seek  her,  and 
they  saw  that  poor  Aileen  was,  as  a  diso- 
bedient child,  to  be  henceforth  regarded 
as  an  alien  to  their  hearth. 

Whfen  O'Gorman  left  the  cottage  of  his 
aunt,  bis  intention  was  to  proceed  imme- 
diately on  his  return  to  Maynooth,  as  he 
hoped  his  share  in  the  escape  of  Aileen, 
and  her  subsequent  establishment  with 
Mrs.  McCarthy,  would  not  be  known  by 
their  respective  familes,  as  he  did  not  ima- 
gine they  had  been  seen  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  farm-house,  and  the  cottage 

•  Paddy  the  bl«ck-thom.      f  Strong  Jack. 


where  his  aunt  resided  was  separated  by 
so   many  miles,  that  all  communication, 
(except  his  occasional  visits)  had  long  since 
ceased   between    her    and    his    mother's 
family.   Thus  he  tried  to  persuade  himself 
into   the  belief,    that  his  arrival   in    the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  events  of  the  la.<t 
two  days,  might   all  remain   a  secret  at 
home; but  the  scene  of  the  last  evening  at 
Philip  Enoula's  shows  the  fallacy  of  de- 
pending  on   that  feeling,  so  general    in 
youthful  hearts,  of  believing  all  will  be  only 
as  they  wish.   He  proceeded  on  his  way  to 
Maynooth  'till  he  arrived  at  the  crossroads 
before   mentioned,  when  he  encountered 
one  whose    information  decided  him  on 
taking  a  different  course.  This  person  was 
the  Boccough,  who,  standing  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  roads,  seemed  there  to  have 
waited  the  coming  of   his  young  friend. 
It    was  one  of   the  singularities  of  this 
old  man,    to  make  all  he  said  wear  an 
air  of   mysterious    import,    by  a    figu- 
rative mode  of  expression,  and   he  had 
by  this  means  obtained  the  superstitious 
reverence  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry* 
by  whom  he  was  generally  considered  *'  a 
wise  man,**  or  in  other  words,  *<  one  who 
dealt  with  the  good  people."  His  supernatu- 
ral powers    had    been  ever   doubted   by 
0*Gorman,  yet  when  he  beheld  the  impo- 
sing figure  of  the  old  man,  who  mendicant 
though  he  was,  yet  knew  how  to  assume 
an  air  of  dignity  even  in  rags,  he  could  not 
resist  the   authoritative  command  to  stop. 
With  a  feeling  which   the  excited  state 
of  his  nerves,  made  him  regard  as  that  of 
one  spell  bound,  he  listened  to  the  words  of 
fate  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  lips 
of  this  strange  being,  who,  pointing  to  the 
road  O'Gorman  intended   to  pursue,  ex- 
claimed, "  Turn,  turn  from  this  road,  for 
you'll  go  it  no  more,  for  the  heart  of  tlie 
priest  must  lie  upon  the  altar;  the  world's 
bad  road  is  before  your  young  feet,  and 
you  must  take  your  way  through  its  briars 
and  thorns.  Turn,  turn  to  the  spot  whereyou 
first  saw  the  day,  for  'tis  known  'twas  your- 
self took  the  rose  from  the  mountain ;  then 
turn  to  the  hearth,  where  dark  as  the  night 
are  the  brows  and  the  hearts  that  are  wait- 
ing before  you."    O'Gorman  now  com- 
prehended that  the  old  man  meant  to  in- 
form  him  that  his  family  were    already 
aware  of  all  he  hoped  they  had  remained 
Ignorant  of,  and  after  some  time  given  to 
deliberation,  during  which  the  old  man's 
iutreaties  to  return  home  were  reiterated, 
he  at  length  deemed  it  best  to  adopt  the  ad- 
vice to  earnestly  given.  With  a  perturbed 
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spirit  he  proceeded  on  his  way  homeward, 
in  anxious  anticipation  of  the  scene  which 
awaited  his  arrival. 

It  may  be  justly  imagined  that  Thomas 
0*Gorman  and  his  wife  could  not  remain 
long  uninformed  on  a  subject  in  which 
their  son  was  so  deeply  concerned,  and 
which  had  given  employment  to  all  the 
female  tongues  of  the  neighbourhood  for 
the  last  two  days.  Indeed,  Mrs.  O'Gor- 
man  was  not  without  some  of  those  kind 
friends  who  are  ever  anxious  to  be  the  first 
bearers  of  unwelcome  intelligence,  and 
though  in  their  own  coterie  of  gossips 
some  had  been  heard  to  exult  in  the  down- 
fall of  Catty  O'Gorman's  pride,  in  her  dis- 
appointment of  seeing  her  son  a  priest,  yet 
the  same  person  would  come  into  her  pre- 
sence, mourning  over  the  downfall  of  the 
mother's  hope,  and  mingle  invectives 
against  disobedient  children,  ending  with 
a  long  drawn  sigh,  and  a  "  God  mend  them, 
a  ban  a  theea."  From  such  officious  addi- 
tions to  the  naturally  violent  temper  of 
Mrs.  0*Gorman,  it  cannot  be  wondered 
that,  hearing  her  son  had  returned,  her 
fury  became  ungovernable,  and,  as  usual, 
having  exercised  her  influence  over  her 
husband,  he  too  forgot  the  feelings  of  the 
parent  in  indignation  at  the  disobedience 
of  the  son,  and  Connor  0*Gorman  was 
sent  an  outcast  from  their  door. 

What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  As  if  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  question,  the  boccough 
stood  before  Connor  O'Gorman,  as  the 
latter  was  about  to  resume  his  place  on 
tlie  car,  which  had  waited  at  his  father's 
gate ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  feelings  of 
the  old  man  overcame  his  love  of  the 
mysterious,  and  in  plain  terms  he  com- 
miserated the  situation  his  young  friend 
was  placed  in ;  but  soon,  as  if  struck  by 
some  sudden  idea,  he  again  bur^t  forth 
in  his  usual  wild  chant,  and  said,  <<Let 
not  the  young  bird  droop  his  wing,  when 
turned  from  the  old  one's  nest ;  let  him  fly 
to  the  valley  of  fields  and  trees,  where 
'the  master  8 '  hand  is  spread,  to  welcome 
the  one  who  has  grief  at  his  heart,  and 
shelter  the  houseless  head."  (^Gorman 
instantly  perceived  the  old  man  wished 
him  to  apply  at  the  residence  of  *  the  mas- 
ter '  for  that  advice  and  assistance,  which 
it  was  generally  known  he  was  always 
ready  to  afford  to  all  who  sought  it,  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  his  own  tenantry,  by 
whom  he  was  regarded  as  the  common 
friend,  and  in  their  phrase,  '^  well  wisher." 
On  more  particularly  questioning  the  boc- 
cough|  he  fouQd  he  was  right  in  his  con« 


jecture,  and  that  the  bright  idea,  which 
seemed  \o  have  inspired  him,  was  that  of 
having  O'Gorraan  ask  "  the  master  "  to 
become  a  mediator  with  his  family.  Those 
who  entered  the  master's  study  next  morn- 
ing, beheld  Connor  0*Gorman  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation  with  the  owner ;  and 
when,  after  breakfast,  "  the  master  "  rode 
out,  leaving  the  former  in  possession  of 
the  study,  (a  favour  not  conferred  on  many) 
the  whispered  surmise  became  general 
amongst  the  inmates  of  **  the  great  house," 
that  the  handsome  young  priest  would 
soon  (through  the  interference  of  the  mas- 
ter with  his  family)  become  the  husband 
of  Philip  £noula's  daughter.  I  before 
observed,  that  the  influence  of  the  <<  mas- 
ter," or  acknowledged  representative  of  a 
favourite  family,  is  felt  by  even  those  whose 
rank  in  life  is  but  little  inferior  to  his 
own.  The  middle-man,  who,  with  his 
wife,  would  be  ready  to  'vie  in  dress  and 
external  display  with  the  <<  master"  or 
"mistress"  of  **  the  great  house,"  will  on 
all  occasions  submit  to  their  legitimate 
claim  of  birth-right  those  marks  of  dis- 
tinction and  respect,  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  whenever  demand  for  such  is 
made.  The  interference  of  "  the  master  " 
in  their  domestic  concerns,  as  regards  the 
marriages  of  their  children,  or  division  of 
their  property  amongst  them,  is  at  all 
times  considered  a  mark  of  favour,  and 
valued  as  such.  Therefore,  in  this  inter- 
view with  Thomas  O'Gorman,  the  master 
did  not  encounter  much  opposition  to  hi^ 
wishes  of  reconciling  him  to  his  son  :  but 
in  the  person  of  the  farmer's  wife  he  had 
to  contend  with  a  very  different  character, 
and  on  his  return  home  he  was  heard  to 
say,  that  he,  in  a  great  measure,  imputed 
to  the  agency  of  excessive  politeness  and 
flattery,  his  victory  over  the  ill-temper  of 
Catty  O'Gorman.  It  soon  became  gene- 
rally known  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
the  master  had  been  successful  in  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  both  families  to  the 
marriage  of  Connor  O'Gorman  with  the 
pretty  Aileen  O'Dwyer;  and  that  "the 
master"  himself  had  sent  the  carriage  and 
the  young  ladies'  governess,  to  bring  her 
to  the  great  house  till  the  wedding  day, 
to  shew  respect  and  compliment  to  her 
and  Connor. 

Some  days  were  occupied  by  the  ar- 
rangements which  the  master  thought  it 
necessary  should  be  made  by  their  re- 
spective flEimilies,  for  the  future  mainte- 
nance of  the  young  people,  and  to  this  he 
generously  contributed  by  the  addition  of 
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a  hundred  pounds  to  the  fortune  of  Aileen ; 
thus  satisfying  one  of  the  points  of  pride 
on  which  Mrs.  O'Gorman  held  forth, 
**  that  her  son  ought  to  have  got  a  wife 
with  as  good  a  fortune  as  she  brought  his 
father/'  Now  all  was  again  preparation 
in  the  house  of  Philip  Enoula,  for  the 
wedding  of  Aileen,  but  Biddy  was  not  as 
before  the  active  regulator,  and  busy  ma- 
nager, for  now  it  was  to  contribute  to,  not 
to  mar  the  happiness  of  her  envied  sister, 
whose  marriage  with  the  son  of  Baddoogh 
(yOorman,  would  raise  her  to  the  level  of 
any  farmer's  wife  coming  to  the  chapel. 
As  her  mischievously  inclined  neigh- 
bour  took  care  to  remark,  **  they  would 
be  getting  better  and  better  in  the  world 
every  day,  for  the  master,  God  Mess  him, 
had  taken  such  a  fancy  to  Connor,  that 
he*d  make  a  rich  man  of  him  yet,  and  the 
mistress  wouldn't  let  Aileen  eat  bit  or  sup 
in  the  servants'  hall,  at  the  great  house,  but 
had  her  to  dine  along  with  the  governess, 
and  young  ladies,  every  day  since  she 
came  there,  and  'deed  to  be  sure  she  was 
more  liker  a  young  lady  than  a  poor  far- 
mer's daughter  any  day."  By  discourse 
such  this,  Biddy's  already  embittered 
mind  was  so  wrought  upon,  that  she  took 
up  a  sulky  position  aloof  from  all  the  busy 
scene  of  cookery,  now  going  forwand 
under  the  guidance  of  Courtha  Mogh,and 
his  old  assistant,  Peggy  banbught — 
"  Yerra,  Peggy  asthore,  what'll  we  do 
with  that  Biddy,  the  sulky  garren,  see 
where  she  sits  for  all  the  world  like  an  ould 
scall  crow,  that  would  be  looking  over  the 
ehickens  to  crook  one  of  them.  That  I 
mightn't  now,  but  I  think  she  has  a  bad 
eye  to  the  poor  young  couple,  God  be- 
tween them  and  all  harm,  from  her  look ; 
sorra  hand  she'd  give  to  help  me  or  you 
this  blessed  day."— <«  Wisha,  that's  thr«e 
for  you,  Courtha  Mogh,  a  vourneen>  for 
my  heart  is  broke  thrying  to  do  every 
thing  mpelf,  and  only  them  seven  women 
to  drudge,  and  help  me  with  the  dinner, 
and  sure  only  yourself  settled  the  big  pot 
on  the  stones  to  bake  the  eleven  geese  to- 
gether in  it,  what  would  become  of  me, 
and  the  two  priests  to  be  here,  and  all  the 
grand  quality,  the  governess,  and  the 
young  ladies,  and  Master  Dawson,  and  ail 
the  decent  people  besides  that  will  come 
with  O'Gomian  s  side.  Musha,  it*ll  be  the 
fine  wedding  to  be  sure." — **  You  may  say 
^^^  P^gy  asthore,  for  the  like*  uf  it 
wasn't  in  this  parish  roany's  the  long  day, 
for  the  ma!«tpr  didn't  pay  thp  same  respect 
tc  let  his  children  come'  to  one,  since  bis 


father,  the  counsellor,  (heavens  be  hb 
bed)  let  himself,  when  he  was  a  boy,  to  one 
that  was  like  this,  one  of  his  own  .making 
up.  Long  life  to  him,  when  he  takes 
the  poor  man  by  the  hand,  'tis  himself  that 
will  hould  him  up,  and  so  did  all  his  ge- 
neration before  him.  Fyeh,  there's  nothing, 
nor  no  one  like  *  one  of  the  famil/  after 
aH,  and  go  where  you  will." 

Evening  came,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
guests  again  called  forth  the  admhtition  of 
F^gy  and  Courtha  Mogh,  who  was  loud 
in  declaring,  **  it  was  the  finest  and  gen- 
teelist  wedding  ever  his  two  eyes  beheld, 
BO  thanitt  to  sulky  Biddy,  the  stag ;  but 
whisth,  let  ye  all,  don't  you  hear  the  car- 
riage coming,  and  that  I  mightn't,  but  tb 
the  bride  herself;"  and  the  voice  of  Courtha 
Mogh  was  next  beard,  as  with   a   large 
bludgeon  or  **  shiUelagh**  he  came  shouting 
out  in  the  excess  of  his  glee,  **  Make  way 
there,  I  say,  within  and  abroad,  for  the 
masters  carriage  and  the  bride  herself* 
The  command  seemed  necessary,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  latter,  as  all  were  crowding 
around  to  l>ehoki  the  fair  young  creature, 
who,  now  as  she  stood  in  ^e  mi<ht  of  them, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  affianced  bride- 
groom, hioked  indeed  (as  Biddy's  tormen- 
tor said)  more  like  a  lady  than  a  fhrmer's 
daughter.    On  her  left  hand  stood  her  little 
bride's-maid,  (**  the  master's"  eldest  daugh- 
ter), smiKng  with  all  the  delight  of  holding 
80  distinguished  a  place  in  the  bridal  of  her 
favourite   Aileen;  and  when  this  pretty 
child  appeared,  decked  forth  with  the  wed- 
ding favours  of  white  ribbon  with  which  her 
muslin  frock  and  silken  hair  were  dressed, 
the  admiration  was  divided  between  the 
fair   principal  aa4  her   little   attendant. 
Thomas  O'Gorman  now  coming  forward, 
saluted  Aileen  with  an  affectionate  kiss,  and 
led  her  to  her  appointed  place,  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  priest  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
Mrs.  O'Gorman  was  of  course  absent ;  as  it 
is  one  of  the  customs  peculiar  to  this  part 
of  Ireland,  not  to  permit    the    mother 
to  witness  the  marriage  of  the  son,  it  l>eing 
thought  she  would  repine  at  seeing  him 
prefer  another  woman  to  herself,  or  in  their 
own  words,  render  the  marriage  unlucky 
by  **  begrudging  her  young  boy  to  another/* 
All  was  now  hilarity  and  unbounded  joy 
at  the  dwelling  of  Philip  Enoula,    from 
whose  brow  the  doud  had  disappeared,  as 
be  received  the  warm  congratulations  of 
his  numerous  friends  on  the  great  match  he 
got  for  Aileen,  and  heard  tlie  many  enco- 
miums lavished  on  the  beauty  of*  the  youMg 
i  couple.   At  length  the  Ubles  wt;re  e'prtrad^ 
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and  ample  justice  done  to  the  labours  of 
Peggy  banbught,  in  the  approbation  her 
cookery  called  forth ;  but  when  Connor  was 
about  to  take  his  place  at  table,  Courtha 
Mogh  (the  self-deputed   master  of  cere- 
monies) interposed,  and  reminded  him  that 
the  custom  required  he,  as  a  bridegroom, 
should  wait  on  the  guests  during  the  feast, 
and  this  O'Gorman  was  not  sorry  to  hear, 
as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  occasion- 
ally stopping  behind  the  chair  of  his  timid 
bride.    On  one  of  those  occasions  his  eye 
was  arrested  by  an  object  which  occupied 
the  outer  doorway  of  the  ikrm-house  ;  fbr 
in  the  earnest  gaze  he  saw  fixed  upon  him 
and  Aileen,    he  recognized  that  of  his 
sftrange  friend  the  Boccough,  who,  as  he 
stood   in  his  usual  attitude,  resting   his 
dasped  hands  upon  the  long  white  staff, 
seemed  to  regard  all  with  a  moumAil  in- 
terest,   foreign  to  the   scene  which  was 
passing  before  him.  O'Gorman  immediately 
sought  the  old  man ;  but  to  his  solicitations 
to  enter,  the  old  man  replied,  ••  No ;  my 
place  is  not  in  the  house  of  joy,  but  with 
those  who  mourn  in  grief;  and  would  I 
could  turn  its  sting  from  the  heart  which 
ftars  not,  nor  thinks  it  is  near."    These 
words,  and  the  melancholy  expressireness 
with  which  they  were  uttered,  chilled  the 
heart  of  O'Gorman  with  a  feeling  of  super- 
stitious awe,  similar  to  that  he  once  before 
ffeh  when  addressed  by  the  Boccough  at 
the  cross  roads.    Making  an  effort  to  dis- 
pel the  undefined  impression  orevil,he  took 
the  hand  of  the  old  man,  saying,  ^Come, 
Denis,  you  must  pay  your  respects  to  the 
young  bride,  for  you  were  always   her 
fHend."   The  hand  was  hastily  withdrawn, 
as  in  a  low  and  impressive  tone  the  old 
man'  resumed,   «  Turn  to  her,  star  with 
her,  your  own  young  rose,  for  'twill  soon 
be  found  where  you  can't  behold  it.    The 
light  in  that  eye  is  too   bright  for  this 
earth ;  from  the  skies  'twill  be  looking  upon 
you."    As  the  last  words  fell  upon  the  ear 
of  O'Gorman,  the  Boccough  had  mingled 
with  the  crowd  of  mendicants  assembled 
outside    the    door:   and  the  bridegroom 
being  loudly  called  for  to  hear  the  song  of 
Courtha  Mogh,  he  returned  to  the  scene 
he  had  lately  quitted,  but  now  with  feel- 
ings which  made  its  mirth  almost  unbear- 
able. 

<*  Now,  genteels,  nothing  will  do  ye 
but  a  song  from  Courtha  Mogh,"  exclaimed 
the  matchmaker ;  «*and  here  goes  to  tell 
ye  a  story  and  sing  ye  a  song  together,  and 
let  'era  match  it  who  can.  Well,  ye  must 
know,  that  there  was  a  young  couple  in 


love  with  one  another  long  ago,  and  be- 
cause the  young  boy  was  poor  and  the 
colleen  was  rich,  he  would  not  get  her ;  so 
ofl'  he  goes  to  seek  his  forthin,  and  five 
long  years  wor  past  and  gone :  and  at  last 
her  father  wouldn't  let  his  sweetheart  wait 
Any  longer,  but  till  the  next  Shroff.  So 
when  it  came,  he  made  a  match  for  her; 
and  when  they  wor  all  at  the  wedding,  who 
should  she  see  looking  in  at  the  window 
but  her  own  true  love,  Meehaul  en  Garu- 
tha,*  and  she  made  him  a  sign  to  stay 
there ;  for  they  were  all  asking  her  to  sing 
a  song :  and  with  that  she  sung  the  song 
in  Irish  that  111  English  for  ye  now ;  and 
as  soon  as  she  stopped^  iti  he  bounded  into 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  toultthem  all  that  he  was  as 
rich  as  a  lord,  and  was  come  to  take  his 
own  true  love  away  from  the  ugly  dhaltheen 
that  wanted  to  marry  her ;  and  that  he 
only  waited  at  the  window  to  see  if  she  was 
constant.    So  now  for  the  song. 

Come  and  tit  beside  me, 

Meehaul  en  Garotha. 
Yoa  knt>w  I  love  you  more  than  any  man  in  the  land ; 
Por  dark  as  the  winter  nSght 
Has  been  my  joma^monsiskg't  Hgbt, 
Since  you  were  |Mrted  from  my  sight, 

Thigganthu  avoumeen  caulam.f 

Oone  and  sit  beside  me. 

If  echanl  en  Churotha  ; 
Yoa  know  it  is  not  gold  or  silver  that  I  love  i 
For  I'd  rather  go  the  world  round. 
Nor  tread  again  on  Irish  ground, 
Tfasn  break  the  knot  that  once  was  bonnd, 

TbigganUm  avonmeen  caolam. 

Come  and  sit  beside  me, 

Meehaul  en  Qaratha. 
Tot  the  snn  will  shine  agaia  through  Uie  tek  win- 
ter deud, 
And  the  bird  will  flyaway 
Which  drooped  iu  head  all  day, 
Then  heed  well  what  I  say» 

And  Thlggantha  avoumeen  canlnm. 

The  burst  of  applause  which  followed  the 
song,  and  the  oft  repeated  Slauntha  uth 
Courtha  Mogh,f  Far  brau,§  which  was 
echoed  throughout  the  room,  caused  such 
an  exhllerating  spirit  of  gaiety  to  pervade 
all  assembled,  that  the  merry  notes  of  the 
almost  national  bagpipes,  as  they  sounded 
a  real  Irish  jig,  seemed  but  in  accordance 
with  the  general  feeling  of  unmingled  hap- 
piness. A  circle  being  formed,  many  were 
the  gay  young  dancers  of  the  Scotch  reels 
and  Irish  jigs,  who  then  claimed  the  admi- 
ration of  the  older  guests.     Amid  such  a 

•  Michael  FirxKerald. 

f  Do  you  understand  me,  my  darling  near  me, 

t  Vour  health.  f  Fm«  man, 
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f  cene  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe, 
even  a  shadow  of  gloom  could  not  long  rest 
on  the  heart  of  the  happy  bridegroom,  and 
he  joined  in  all  the  amusements  with  a  light- 
hearted  ness  and  grace  which  made  many 
a  mother  say,  "  Mrs.  0*Gorman  might 
well  be  proud  of  such  a  son."  The  fair 
and  gentle  bride  was  suffered  to  remain  a 
passive  spectatress,  with  her  little  attend- 
ant, beside  the  elder  priest,  where  a  group 
had  been  formed,  consisting  also  of  the 
governess  and  the  kind-hearted  Mrs. 
McCarthy,  than  whom  none  more  sincerely 
njoiced  in  the  happiness  of  her  young 
friends.  Many  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  derive  a  large 
portion  of  their  support  from  the  collections 
made  at  the  weddings  of  their  parishioners, 
on  which  occasion,  the  priest  is  spared  the 
humiliation  of  asking  the  contributions,  by  a 
proceeding  generally  understood.  He  cuts 
the  bridecake  into  small  pieces,  before  the 
ceremony,  and  laying  two  plates  of  it  on 
the  table,  each  guest,  on  taking  up  a  bit  of 
cake,  lays  down  in  its  place  his  offering  to 
the  priest;  and  this  being  a  matter  where- 
in their  pride  is  concerned,  the  sum  is 
generally  even  more  than  the  appearance 
of  the  donor  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
Thus  the  amount  of  a  wedding  collection  is 
often  considerable,  when  the  low  rank  and 
apparent  poverty  of  the  guests  are  con- 
sidered. I  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
these  observations,  as  the  priest  had  now 
called  for  the  bride-cake,  which  was  pro- 
duced with  all  its  pomp  of  sugared  finery, 
an  offering  from  "  the  great  house,"  and 
all  the  arrangements  being  made,  and  the 
guests  standing  in  a  circle,  the  trembling 
Aileen  O'Dwyer  was  led  by  her  happy 
lover  to  receive,  in  the  presence  of  all,  those 
vows  which  were  to  make  her  his  own  for 
life,  amid  the  half-aloud  remark,  *'  She 
never  looked  so  pretty,"  while  many  a"  God 
bless  them"  was  breathed  by  the  admiring 
"  Vanatheeas." 

The  flutter  observable  in  Aileen *s  voice, 
as  she  made  the  responses  to  the  priest, 
made  her  anxious  lover  wish  the  ceremony 
over,  that  she  might  recover  from  the  agi- 
tation he  beheld  her  suffering;  but  when, 
on  placing  the  ring  upon  her  finger,  she 


looked  upon  him  with  a  smile  brighter 
than  ever,  he  was  not  prepared  to  see,  al- 
most immediately,  her  apparently  fainting; 
form  sinking  to  the  earth,  from  which  she 
was  alone  saved  by  his  ready  arms.  He 
now  bore  her  from  the  circle,  througli 
which  the  words  "  she's  fainted,  give  her 
air,"  were  loudly  vociferated,  while  all,  by 
crowding  after,  seemed  anxious  to  ex- 
clude the  remedy  they  prescribed.  Alas'. 
on  his  reaching  the  inner  room,  followed 
by  the  good  Mrs.  M*Carthy,  as  he  laid  \\\i 
treasured  burden  from  his  arms,  he,  for 
the  first  time  since  it  had  fallen  there, 
beheld  the  lovely  face  which  rested  on  Lis 
bosom.  But  who  can  describe  the  agoay 
of  that  moment — she  was  dead  !  Yes,  the 
gentle  spirit  no  longer  gave  life  to  that 
beautiful  model  of  clay,  which  was  now 
all  that  remained  of  Aileen  O'Dwyer. 

A  few  short  years,  and  the  beauty  of 
Aileen,  and  the  sorrows  of  her  bridegroom 
were  scarcely  remembered,  even  by  those 
who  had  assisted  at  that  sad  bridal.  The 
latter  having  disappeared,  afler  recovering 
from  a  brain  fever,  his  fate  remained  a 
mystery  till  last  summer,  when  '*  the  mas- 
ter," accompanied  by  the  former  little 
bride's-maid,  now  a  lovely  young  woman, 
went  with  a  party  to  pay  a  visit  of  curi- 
osity to  the  monastery,  founded  by  the 
monks  of  La  Trappe,  and  situated  in  the 
wildest  and  most  secluded  part  of  the  Wa- 
terford  mountains.  Ttiere,  after  being 
shewn  the  building,  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  silent  brotherhood,  by  the 
only  one  who,  as  guest  master,  is  per- 
mitted to  speak,  his  attention  was  directed 
by  his  daughter  to  the  emaciated  form  of 
a  solitary  monk,  who  seemed,  as  he  tried 
to  discharge  his  part  of  the  labour  of  tam- 
ing the  earth,  to  be  fast  sinking  to  hU 
last  resting  place  within  its  bosom.  There 
was  something  in  the  appearance  of  this 

man,  which  made  Mr.  H draw  nearer, 

till  another  look  convinced  him,  though 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  extended  his  hand, 
**  Can  it  be  possible — do  I,  indeed,  behold 
Connor  O'Gorman  V* 

There  was  no  answering  sign  of  rec(^- 
nition,  but  a  tear  rested  on  the  furrowed 
cheek  of  the  poor  monk  of  La  Trappe. 
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If  Art  be  anything,  it  is  one  of  the  cloven 
tongues  of  genius.     Whence  it  cometh  we 
knovir  not;  for  what  it  cometh   we  well 
know.   Why  nature  should  prefer  to  whis- 
per in  the  ear  of  one  of  her  children,  more 
than  in  that  of  another,  is  a  part  of  the 
hidden  mystery  of  our  being.     But  that 
nature's  preference  is  divine — that  (he  sym- 
bol word,  so  articulated  to  the  wondering 
crowd,   irresistibly  commands  of  its  own 
authority  our  obedient  gratitude  and  re- 
verence, every  man  who  is  not  a  scoffer 
feels.    The  language  of  nature  is  one  and 
true;  but  nature  has  many  dialects.  Poetry 
is  oue,  science  is  another;  art  partakes  of 
both,  and  is  more  easily  appreciated  than 
~  either.    The  people  who  are  barbarous  are 
morally  asleep.    Nature  murmurs  in  their 
ear;  through  their  dreams  they  start  in  ter- 
ror at  her  misunderstood  warnings;  they 
recognise  not    the  kind    voice  of  their 
mother ;  they  are,  in  the  beautiful  phrase 
of  inspiration,  without  hope — without  God 
in  the  world.     But  an  awakened  people 
listen  for  the  accents  of  art,  seek  it,  value 
it,  love  it.     Without  it  they  feel  aa  he 
whose  hand  runs  over  the  harp^  and  finds 
a  familiar  and  indispensable  note  dumb. 
Tune — tune  that  string,  its  absence  is  in- 
tolerable :  and  nature  never  yet  was  sued 
ID  vain  ;  nature  never  yet  left  herself  with- 
out a  witness :  when  we  call  she  heareth. 

More  than  three  thousand  years  are  gone 
since  Greece  awoke  up  from  her  cavern 
bed, and  thought  she  felt  as  if  she  too  must 
be  a  nation.  It  was  not  heaven's  will  that 
Greece  should  wait  until  the  Son  had 
risen.  Her  visions  of  truth  were  as  in  a 
glass  darkly ;  she  had  to  guess  at  nature's 
meaning  as  she  could,  and  stumble  on  from 
age  to  age,  amid  the  grossness  that  covered 
then  the  earth.  With  all  the  fervour  of 
a  spirit  laden  with  fear,  and  anxious  love 
of  knowledge,  she  sought  to  image  forth 
her  wavering  conceptions  of  divinity ;  now 
buildingwith  elaborate  skill  avacant  throne 
for  Apollo,  not  daring  to  conceive  how  it 
should  be  adequately  filled  ;  now  ventur- 
ing to  denote  by  rude  and  rugged  forms 
the  bodily  shape  of  the  gods. 

The  learned  have  filled  whole  volumes 
with  disputes  upon  the  silly  question,  whe- 
ther Greece  or  Egypt  is  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  first  Uirentiog  fciilpture«    The 


true  answer  is,  neither  Greece  nor  Egypt, 
nor  any  other  land,  could  have  invented  it. 
Art  is  a  revelation  of  the  truth  to  man,  shed 
by  nature  in  loose  leaves,  and  whither  the 
wind  carries  most  of  these,  there  will  be  the 
greatest  heap.  But  nature  is  no  churl,  no 
stepdame  to  her  children.  Art  is  not  Greek, 
is  not  Egyptian,  is  not  Mexican ;  art  is  the 
heritage,  the  birthright  of  man,  and  all 
heritage,  monopoly  or  exclusive  merit,  are 
but  the  clatter  of  Jupiters  nurses,  drown- 
ing the  imniortars  cry. 

The  Spartans  wanted  a  symbol  of  the 
Twins ;  it  was  a  mythic  portion  of  their 
social  edifice  ;  they  craved  an  outward  and 
visible  sign,  lest  the  idea  of  linked  arms 
should  pass  away.  They  chose  two 
blocks  of  wood,  and  nailed  two  lesser 
sticks  across  them  ;  and  this  was  the  first 
group  of  classical  design.  'Twos  not  ab- 
surd, 'twas  not  contemptible ;  he  wlio 
thinks  so  hath  yet  to  learn  what  art  is,  and 
what  its  mission  to  the  world.  It  was  the 
stammered  truth  of  an  inarticulate  time ; 
but  it  was  understood,  it  had  a  meaning,  a 
great  public  moral ;  we  say  it  boldly — 'twas 
as  much  art  as  Phidias's  Athene. 

The  art  of  founding  small  figures,  proba- 
bly atjfirst  of  subordinate  objects,  came 
next  Then,  as  wc  are  told,  about  the 
eighth  century  (B.C.)  Theodorus  and  his 
brotlier  Telecles  heard  something  whisper- 
ing them,  as  they  lay  awake  o'  nights, 
''you  might  found  in  bronze,  each  of  you, 
half  a  god-like  form,  and  then  see  if  the  two 
might  not  be  joined  together."  Was  this 
Egyptian?  The  art  of  founding  metals 
may  have  been  ;  but  who  was  it  \vhispered 
— make  half  a  statute  of  Apollo  ?* 

From  this  step  to  the  last  and  greatest, 
of  chiselling  from  a  block  of  marble  not 
one  figure  only  but  several,  the  interme- 
diate ones  are  easily  imagined, — looking 
back  at  them :  but  they  were  long  a  find- 
ing; and  we  may  securely  reckon,  that 
they  had  never  been  found  at  all,  had 
Greece  remained  where  she  was,  and  what 
she  was,  in  the  Samian  brothers*  time.  But 

•  The  Rtor/  goes  that  while  Telecles  was  fash- 
ioning hh  portion  of  the  image  at  Samos,  bin 
brother  was  similarly  occupied  at  Epbesus,  and 
that  tbe  two  paru  being  broagbt  together  when 
complete,  they  exactly  corresponded.— See  Thirl- 
wallas  History  of  Greece,  Chap.  zii« 
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Greece  grew  wise,  and  free,  and  self-re- 
specting, and  all  things  became  possible  to 
her.  Her  chosen  ones  dared  to  think  of 
doing  things,  that  their  fathers  dared  not 
fable.  The  temples  of  Ionia  rose  in  magte 
size  and  beauty.  Their  niches,  their  en- 
tablatures busied  a  thousand  hands  to  fill 
them.  The  fruit  of  the  chisel  grew  ripe. 
The  artbt  was  no  more  an  unnrotected 
stranger  when  he  wandered  into  other  lands^ 
but  every  where  he  went  an  honoured 
guest;  universally  a  name  of  pride  and 
love  ia  that  which  bore  him.  Citizenship 
was  by  degrees  accorded  him  ;  the  very 
soul  of  him  grew  big ;  he  rose  with  his  age 
and  his  country ;  he  came  to  the  under* 
standing  of  the  destiny  he  was  to  fill;  and 
now  that  the  politics,  and  the  strategy,  and 
the  Histitutions  of  his  time,  have  grown  into 
riddles,  hard  to  be  solved  by  cunning  and 
learned  guess  work,  and  for  the  most  part 
not  soluble  at  all,— his  testimony  lives — 
shall  live  for  ever>  that  Greece  could  not 
have  been  other  than  transcendantly  great 
and  glorious  and  free. 

When  Greece  self-ruined  fell,  little  be- 
yond her  literature  and  her  arts  remained ; 
but  these  had  so  much  of  the  higher  and 
more  vital  power  about  them,  that  we  find 
them  absolutely  ruling,  as  in  revenge,  the 
poverty  stricken  imagination  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Rome  had  her  age  of  statuary  too, 
and  the  relics  which  have  been  exhumed 
from  their  lava  tomb,  testify  how  exquisUe 
was  the  taste,  how  beautiful  the  workman- 
ship, that  in  her  latter  days  solaced  her  de- 
cline. But  we  look  in  vain  for  a  distinct 
class  or  school  of  Roman  sculpture ;  modi- 
fied Greek,  nearly  Greek,  as  good  as 
Greek,  possibly  imported  Greek,  are  the 
alternatives  to  which  after  all  the  most  dis- 
cerning eye  must  come,  as  it  wanders  from 
fragment  to  fragment,  and  from  group  to 
group,  in  the  galleries  of  Naples  and  mo* 
dern  Rome. 

There  areun-Grecianstatuesofthe  Caesars 
to  be  sure,  un-Grecian  enough.  But  all 
that  is  creative,  all  that  is  ideal,  all  that 
belongs  to  the  mental  history  of  the  grasp- 
ing crowd  of  Romulus,  and  not  merely  to 
the  imperial  c^endar,  is  thoroughly  and 
confessedly  Grecian.  The  wondrous  head 
is  that  of  Zeus,  not  Jupiter;  the  jealous 
queen  is  Here,  not  Juno ;  the  matchless 
images  of  superhuman  beauty  are  Aphro- 
dite, Cytherea,  Anadyomene,  not  the  solid 
and  good-humoured  mother  of  i£nea8.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  The  temper  of 
Rome  was  in  its  best  and  palmiest  days,  un- 
believingy  loatter-of-fftct,  upideal  ^Iei^« 


eyed,  iron-beaked,  strong-winged  clay — 
but  still  clay  and  nothing  else.  Rome 
coveted  the  revenue  much  more  than  the 
admiration  of  the  world ;  the  personal  vas- 
salage of  the  nations,  muck  more  than 
their  respect.  The  loss  of  Csssars  Gallic 
War,  or  Sallust*s  Conquest  of  Juguriha, 
would  make  an  incalculable  difference  to 
the  student  of  Roman  history ;  but  very 
small  in  comparison  were  the  loss  of  either 
of  the  similar  productions  of  Xenophon. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  say  to  the  modera 
works  of  our  own  country  ?  To  our 
seeming,  patient  friend,  it  hath  mvch  to 
say.  In  the  early  days  of  Ireland's  civi- 
lization, the  arts  were  objects  of  intense 
and  general  respect  Workmanship  in 
metals  was  carried  to  a  very  high  d^ee 
of  excellence  ;  architecture  haid  grown 
out  of  its  barbaric  stature  and  concep- 
tions ;  music,  if  it  had  not  reached  abso- 
lute perfection,  had  been  cultivated  to  a 
point  which  we  hardly  venture  to  hope  of 
seeing  equalled  in  our  own  day ;  and  sculp- 
ture, though  it  kept  not  pace  with  its  kin- 
dred arts»  was  far  from  being  unknown  or 
unpractised.  But,  in  the  weary  night  of 
national  ruin,  whereiA  the  country  was 
doomed  to  lie  for  so  many  subsequent  cen- 
turies, everv  art  save  fond  and  faithful 
music  was  forgotten*  For  ages  no  ad- 
vance of  any  indigenoils  or  natural  sort 
was  made.  Foreign  skill  occasionally  came 
as  a  fugitive  or  an  adventurer,  and  made 
its  bread  ^amongst  us ;  but  the  spirit  of 
the  people  "was  worn  so  low,"  that 
there  wag  no  hope,  no  heart  for  efforts 
of  any  ideal  kino — ^no.  calm  in  which  a 
man  of  national  feeling  could  rest  to  work, 
-^no  sympathy  that  dared  to  breathe  an- 
dibly  for  aught  that  denoted  national  fSsel- 
iofr 

But  it  is  past;  the  days  of  mourn- 
ing Cor  our  father-land  are  ended ;  the  des- 
tiny of  a  greaty  and  free,  and  spiritual 
people  is  before  us,  and  it  will  assuredly  be 
fulfilled.  Where  no  well  spring  of  hope 
was,  the  young  stream  of  progress  is  al- 
ready gushing.  Where  naught  but  the 
staU  tanks  of  imported  literature  were  for- 
merly to  wet  the  parched  lips  of  a  feir, 
native  fountains  are  opened  fresh,  and  pure, 
and  living,  where  all  may  drink  fireely. 
Tis  but  yesterday  that  a  noble  monument 
pf  national  song  has  been  reared  up  in 
the  midst  of  us ;  and  already  an  equally 
endearing andnoble-minded  effort  is  begun, 
for  rescuing  the  unpublished  records  of 
our  ancient  histoi]^  from,  oblivion.  Aad 
artf^i  t  likewise  ia  oa  tri-iUM  fonii-^i*it  Ufcs- 
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wise  has  awakeiied  from  tho  tomb  of  op- 
pre88iOB»  whereuQto  denaliooalizatioa  had 
eonsigaed  it,  and  claims  its  anci^at  place 
amoDgftI  the  workers^ue  of  Irelatid's  re- 
demption. Within  the  last  ten  jeara,  an 
imaieiiae  increase  has  beea  nuMk  in  the 
Bumber  of  public  edifices,  naaifiestiog  a 
high  tone  of  popular  taste  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  kiugdoDu  We  have  very  re- 
eently  had  ooeasion  to  notice  the  works  of 
our  already  suiaeffoas  painters.  Perhaps 
we  ought  to  lake  blataie  to  ourselves  for 
having  so  long  left  uocheered,  the  eijualiy 
important  bruBch,  whereol  we  can  without 
vanity  or  presumptioB  boast— oujt  native 
sculpture.  Eut  our  involuntary  omissioa 
is  happily  now  likely  ta  be  atoned  £or ;  and 
the  additional  zest  which  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  noble  work  now  exhibiting 
in  our  city  affords  u%  has  led  us  to  take 
a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject 
generally. . 

Sculpture  had  but  few  and  isolated 
shrines  in  Ireland  during  the  18th  century. 
A  few  monuments  in  the  cathedral  of  Ar- 
magh, the  small  though  tasteful  collection 
brought  by  the  late  Earl  of  Charlemont 
from  Italy,  and  some  isolated  statues  here 
and  there,  such  as  that  of  Pnovost  Bahl- 
win  m  the  theatre  of  Trinity  College, 
comprised  nearly  all  worth  naming  in  the 
country :  we  are,  of  course,  not  taking  into 
our  present  reckoning,  the  many  quaint  and 
interesting  relics  of  a  civilization  that  had 
long  passed  away.  The  Dublin  Society, 
founded  by  Madden  and  Prior,  in  L731, 
was  long  very  limited  in  its  resouiices,  and 
Its  objects  were,  from  the  first,  diversified^ 
Lord  Charlemont  and  others  took  an 
interest  in  the  drawing-school  of  that  in- 
stitution, aad  aided  m  procuring  some 
half-dozen  casts  of  antique  statues  from 
abroad,  to  serve  as  models  for  the  stu- 
dents. Madden  and  Prior  had  tried  to 
argue  thearistocracy  into  patronizing  native 
art,  but  they  were  listened  to,  and  laughed- 
at;  Charlemont  strove  to  set  the  fashion 
of  patronage,  but  his  example  was  not  fol- 
lowed. Among  the  aristocracy  enthusiasm 
of  any  sort,  was  vulgait,  Irish,  and  ^  very 
absurd  ;**  and  there  was,  as  yet,  no  people 
recognised  in  the  land. 

At  length,  an  unfriended  and  unknown 
man  felt  within  himself  the  impulse  and 
the  power  to  do.  He  had  listened  for  some 
voice  that  might  utter  the  longings  that 
vr^re  in  his  deep  heart,  and  heard  it  not. 
Ireland  had  no  witness  of  her  own  to  tell 
bee  love  of  art;  aU  the  testimony  she  re- 
ceived or  ciaditad  of  the  baatttifril>  waa 


I  foreign  or  ill  understood,  naught  that  could 
stimulate  her  hope  or  pride.  One  man 
alone  thought  within  himseU; — we  are  not 
naturally  dumb;  I  will  speak  to  them  in 
the  language  of  sculpture,  and  if  the  mul- 

.  titude  hearken  not,  surely  the  few  at  least 
wiJl  hear  me.  Hear  thee?  They  will, 
and  let  thy  young  heart  freeze  within  thee, 
fiwp  very  scorn.  Hear  thee?  They  will, 
aad  sneer  at  thy  extraction,  and  say — ^pity 
he  were  not  an  Englbhman.  Hear  thee  ? 
and  let  thee  die  in  penury  at  last.  Yes, 
— let  it  be  remembered,  while  ears  can 
hear,  and  burning  words  can  brand  their 
sentence,  on  the  wretchedness  and  worth- 
lessness  of  denationalism, — that  Edward 
Smith,  the  great,  the  glorious  founder  of 
an  Irish  school  of  sculpture,  lived>  worked, 
created,  struggled,  died  in  want,  because 
he  had  fallen  on  unhappy  times,—- on  times 
when  popular  knowledge,  taste,  and  power 
were  contraband ;  and  when  that  heartless 
and  presuming  class,  to  whom  all  things 
were  in  Ireland  then  committed,  were  re- 
sident aliens  in  the  land  that  bore  them, 
or  absentees  in  another. 

The  first  notice  which  is  recorded  of 
Smith,  is  the  following  entry  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  exhibition  by  the  Society  of 
Artists,  in  1772,  held  at  their  house,  in  Wil- 
liam-street : — "  A  model  for  the  intended 
statue  of  Dr.  Lucas,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Smith."  The  vigour  and  originality  of  the 
design  struck  those,  who  had  projected 
raising  a  monument  to  that  singular  man. 
He  had  been  the  tribune  of  the  people  for 
the  time ;  and  one  of  the  people  was  fitly 
chosen  to  suggest  the  proper  form  of  per- 
petuating his  likeness.  The  statue  when 
finished  was  placed  in  the  Exchange,  and 
ia  one  of  ^e  best  specimens  of  the  fiorid 

i  style  of  monumental  art.  Its  defects  be« 
long  to  the  style  which  was  then  in  vogue 
every  where,  but  especially  in  France ;  its 
merits  are  the  sculptor's  own.    It  was 

,  daring  enough,  in  a  mere  Irishman,  to 
think  of  modelling  a  statue  at  all ;  but  had 
Smith  been  guilty  of  the  further  insolence 
of  forming  a  design  upon  his  own  pure 
ideas  of  what  sculpture  ought  to  be,  he 
knew  that  he  probably  would  have  been 
openly  reviled  and  scoffed  down.  A  pro- 
phetic sense  perhaps  already  warned  him, 
of  what  he  was  to  suffer,  throughout  a 
weary  life-struggle  of  unrewarded  and  un- 
appreciated toil. 

His  fine  powers  did  not  indeed  escape 
the  notice  of  Gandon,  who,  upon  all  occa- 
skms  where  he  was  himself  employed  as 

I  avchiteot^  invariaUy  stipulated  that  tha 
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ornamental  portione  should  be  committed 
to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  Smith. 
Gandon  felt  that  no  man  could  enter  so 
thoroughly  into  his  own  conceptions,  as  his 
friend ;  happily  for  us,  his  authority  was 
too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  hence  the 
noble  embellishments  of  the  Four  Courts, 
and  the  Custom  House.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod he  contributed  his  always  noble  share, 
to  the  undertakings  of  Francis  Johnston; 
especially  in  the  external  figures  of  the 
Post-office,  and  the  internal  ornaments  of 
the  Castle  Chapel.  Thesa  are  all  from 
the  chisel  of  our  illustrious  countryman, 
and  they  are,  in  every  way,  worthy  of 
him. 

The  three  statues  which  surmount  the 
portico  in  Westmorland-street,  were  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Smith.  They-are 
full  of  life,  dignity,  and  fine  proportion ; 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  edi- 
fice they  crown;  and  they  gracefully  relieve 
its  sole*defect,  a  too  great  length  of  even 
height.  But  when  the  intellectual  and  pa- 
triotic speculators,  who  became  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  Parliament  House,  set  to 
work  to  modify  it  to  suit  their  own  pur- 
poses and  fancy,  and  decreed  that  three 
allegoric  figures  should  likewise  adorn  the 
central  facade,  they  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion, that  no  native  artist  was  worthy  of 
being  intrusted  with  the  task  of  making 
designs  for  them.  Accordingly,  Flaxman, 
the  celebrated  English  sculptor,  was  ap- 
plied to,  and  he  furnished  pen-sketches  of 
the  figures  on  a  scale  of  four  inches,  from 
which  Smith  was  condescendingly  per- 
mitted to  make  complete  models  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  eventually  to  chisel  the 
statues  themselves.  None  think  more 
highly  of  Flaxman  than  we  do;  but  it 
seems  as  if  poetic  justice  doomed  his  de- 
signs, thus  insolently  thrust  upon  our 
country,  where,  if  anywhere,  it  was  espe- 
cially intolerable,  and  to  the  degradation 
of  a  native  artist — of  that  man,  of  all 
others,  who  deserved  not  such  treatment, 
whose  works,  in  every  quarter  of  our  city, 
bore  reproachful  witness  to  the  injustice  of 
it.  The  central  form  is  decidedly  a  failure, 
not  in  execution,  but  in  design :  the  arm 
which  holds  the  olive  branch  is  painfully 
isolated  and  unsupported;  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  two 
acts  of  figures  that  embellish  the  respec- 
tive portions  of  the  edifice,  without  being 
struck  with  the  superior  life  and  grace  of 
those  which  are^ — only  Irish. 

But  the  most  touching  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Smith  that  have  come  to  oiu  kuow* 


ledge,  arose  out  of  his  connection  with  an 
institution  which,  of  all  others  then  exist- 
ing, ought  to  have  been  proud  to  adopt 
and  cherish  him  in  his  old  age ;  we  allude 
to  the  Dublin  Society.    When  that  body, 
whose  general  utility  and  worth  we  are 
not  to  be  understood  as  at  all  meaning  to 
depreciate,  became  the  possessors  of  Letn- 
ster  house,  their  then  council  desired  to 
have  a  suitable  figure  placed  over  the  prin- 
cipal gateway.    Smith  received  orders  to 
make  a  design,  and  did  so ;  whether  any 
others  were  tendered  in  competition,  we 
forget ;  but  his  was,  after  some  hesitation, 
accepted.     It  'occurred,  however,  to  cer- 
tain wiseacres,  that  Smith,  though  a  "  me- 
ritorious poor  fellow,   needed  hints;   he 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  blunder  by  himself; 
he  had  had  few  advantages,  and  ought  to 
be  helped  in  tlie  matter  by  judicious  sug- 
gestions.''    An  amateur  was  so  kind  as  to 
take  the  trouble  of  making  a  drawing  of 
"  what  the  thing  ought  really  to  be ;"  and 
— will    it    be   believed? — ^the    wretched 
scratch  or  sketch  was  formally  sent  to 
Smith,  for  his  guidance  in  the  execution  of 
the  work.  Another  man  would  have  flung 
it  into  the  fire ;  but  he  was  a  truly  great 
man,  and  could  afford  to  keep  his  temper; 
and  he  quietly  hung  it  up  where  he  was 
working  at  his  own  model.    A  young  and 
ardent  friend   entering    his  studio  soon 
after,  asked  him  what  the  curious-looking 
thing  on  the  wall  might  be,  and  was  good- 
humouredly  informed  of  the  circumstances 
that  had  led  to  its  being  there.    He  ex- 
pressed with  generous  warmth  the  indigna- 
tion which  he  felt.     "Pooh I   don't  be 
angry,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Smith ;  "  what 
harm  does  it  do  me  ?  I  put  it  up  tliere 
myself,  and  I  work  away,  only  taking  care 
never  to  look  at  it." 

On  another  occasion,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Society  called  in  to  see 
how  Smith  was  getting  on.  **  Well,  Smith, 
how  d'ye  do?  hope  you  are  here  early 
every  morning ;  no  time  to  be  lost ;  eh  ?" 
The  calm  and  dignified  old  man  laid  down 
his  mallet  gently,  saying,  "Yes,  sir,  I 
have  made  some  way."  "  Well,  let's  see, 
lef  8  see  ;  eh  !  why  what  the  devil  have  we 
got  here  ?  'slife,  you  don't  call  that  work  ? 
Oh,  dear,  dear,  what  a  miserable  thing  it 
is,  that  we  can  get  nothing  commonly  de* 
cent  done  in  this  country  I  Did  any  body 
ever  see  such  a  neck  as  that  ?  it's  abso- 
lutely as  thick  again  as  the  helmet ;  damn 
it|  man,  what  d*ye  mean  ?" 

Without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  coun- 
tenance, the  artist  took  up  his  mallet 
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agaiDi  and  pointbg  the  chisel  to  the  un- 
formed masSy  out  of  which  he  meant  in 
due  time  to  shape  the  neck,  told  the  stupid 
old  connoisseur,  that  if  he  had  attempted 
to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  part  which 
supported  the  head,  before  the  crest  and 
plume  were  finished,  the  first  blow  he 
struck  on  the  upper  part  would  snap  the 
grain  of  the  stone  across,  and  so  his  labour 
would  be  lost. 

**  Oh,  don't  tell  me,"  cried  the  patron  ; 
**  Vm  talking  of  the  neck ;  I'm  not  talking 
of  the  head." 

'<But,  sir,'' said  Smith. 

<'But^  sir,"  cried  the  patron,  **l  tell 
you  it  won't  do ;  it  won't  do,  Smith ;  peo- 
ple will  come  in  here,  and  see  the  thing 
in  this  state,  and  the  whole  design  will  be 
damned.  It  won't  do.  Smith ;  never  mind 
the  head;  go  on  with  the  neck.  Dear, 
dear,  isn't  it  too  bad,  when  we  all  want  to 
encourage  you,  that  you  will  not  let  us  I" 
and  he  stumped  off  in  a  rage. 

*'For  heaven's  sake,"  said  one  who  stood 
by  during  this  scene,  <<  how  can  you  bear 
this,  sir?" 

"  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

*^  Do  ?  tell  him  to  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  not  presume  to  lecture  you." 

••And  much  I  would  get  leave  to  do,  if 
I  did  so,"  replied  the  imperturbable  old 
man ;  and  then  laughing,  he  resumed  his 
labour  on  the  helmet  of  the  goddess. 

But  the  worst  of  all  remains.  In  1811, 
the  Dublin  Society  thought  fit  to  elect  him 
master  of  the  modelling  school,  at  the 
liberal  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Se- 
veral of  the  other  masters  had  a  hundred 
each  ;  but  he— the  man  among  and  tran- 
•eendantly  above  them  all,  the  aged,  the 
humble,  the  unskilled  in  flattery,  the 
iEscbylusof  Irish  art— was  to  be  bargain- 
ed  with  and  hired— curse  on  the  word — 
for  fifty  pounds  a  year.  And  then,  in  fit 
keeping  with  this  beggariiness  of  patron- 
age, the  same  national-spirited  body  de- 
creed ••  that  Benjamin  West,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London, 
be  requested  to  give  a  drawing  by  himself 
for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  that  it  be 
paid  for  without  any  limitation  of  price, 
from  the  grants  given  by  parliament  for 
the  promotion  of  the  fine  arte  in  Ireland." 

The  noble  spirit  thus  tantalized  and 
spumed  by  the  conventionally  great  men 
of  his  time,  did  not  long  survive  this  last 
indignity.  He  died  in  1812,  and  his  son 
was  elected  in  his  place,  as  master  of  the 
modelling  school.  Under  his  guidance  and 
direction  much  good  was  accomplisbedt 
yoLt  lit  NO.  XIT. 


Several  men  of  very  considerable  promise 
have,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  been 
educated^  by  the  society ;  the  most  distin- 
guished are  Gallagher  and  Panormo,  the 
latter  of  whom  now  fills  the  chair  vacant 
by  the  recent  death  of  John  Smith.  Times 
also  are  mightily  changed,  and  the  Society 
is  changing  with  them.  The  atmosphere 
is  becoming  instinct  with  progress,  and  na- 
tionality, and  popular  feeling;  and  no  pub- 
lic institution  can  resist  the  all-pervading 
influence.  There  may  be  some  few  narrow- 
minded  creatures  still  lurkingin  the  cloisters 
of  that  noble  institute  of  national  improve- 
ment, who  would  fain  hold  on  after  the 
old  and  peddling  way,  which  public  opinion 
and  the  mass  of  the  Society  itself  have 
long  since  abandoned ;  but  whenever  these 
pragmatical  or  frozen-hearted  dolts  ven- 
ture to  complain,  let  them  be  met  with  the 
wretched  record  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  or  their  legitimate  predecessors 
treated  Edward  Smith. 

A  distinguished  foreigner,  whom  we 
had  the  happiness  to  meet  with  in  society, 
during  his  sojourn  here  not  very  long  ago, 
made  the  remark  that  it  was  strange,  a 
country  which  had  contributed  so  many 
names  to  the  world's  book  of  fame,  should 
have  built  the  sepulchres  of  so  few  of  them. 
There  b  no  monument  worthy  of  the  name, 
to  Swift,  or  Molyneux,  or  Ormond, — to 
Goldsmith,  Berkeley,  Kirwan,  Boyle,  or 
Sterne, — none  to  Burke,  or  Flood,  or  She- 
ridan. Till  very  lately.  Currants  ashes 
were  not  gathered  home;  and  Grattan's 
sleep  in  Westminster,  while  an  English 
statue  of  him  has  been  stowed  into  a  cor- 
ner of  the  Exchange,  the  patriotic  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  having,  it  is 
said,  refused  it  house-room.  God  bless 
them  for  it,  if  they  did  so,  say  we ;  we 
should  rather  bury  the  statue  thirty  feet 
deep  in  any  honest  bog,  than  see  it  domi- 
ciliated in  their  establishment. 

But  this  lack,  or  rather  total  want  of 
national  monuments,  telling  as  it  expressly 
does,  how  sick  the  head  and  faint  the  heart 
of  the  country  hath  long  been,  was  from 
the  nature  of  things  inevitable ;  and  a  right 
discernment  of  its  true  causes,  now  that 
it  is  about  to  vanish  away,  instead  of  filling 
us  with  depression,  should  inspire  us  with 
firm  and  reasoned  hope. 

In  those  miserable  days,  when  the  only 
class  possessing  anything  like  real  power 
or  independence  were  the  arbtocracy,  art 
could  hardly  keep  itself  alive  in  the  coun- 
try. A  few  gentlemen  travelled  into  the 
noutb  of  JSuropei  and  brought  home  some 
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tolerable  piotures,  and  mtieh  inMenible 
conceit  They  had  been  bred  up  in  the 
notion  of  regarding  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
people  as  aboriginal  brutes ;  and  they  did 
their  best  to  realize  in  tl>em  that  political 
ideal,  which  the  law  and  the  coastitutton 
had  pronounced  concerning  them.  The 
IK>tion  of  Irish  art  was  inefikbly  absurd  in 
their  estimation ;  and  when  any  random 
4park  of  genius  sought  to  struggle  into 
life  against  the  incumbent  weight  of  a  do* 
mesticated  alien  scorn,  it  either  perished 
from  want  of  recognition  and  support,  or 
was  forced  to  migrate  fromits  hostile  home. 
We  are  told  how  the  infant  wisdom  of  the 
Israelites  was  preserved,  though  left  in  a 
oradle  of  bull-rushes  ;  but  during  the  long 
reason  of  our  worse  than  Egyptian  bon- 
dage, we  were  doomed  to  see  our  spirtta- 
•ally  great  ones  born  in  a  bed  of  nettles, 
and  all  who  had  not  energy  to  escape 
J>eyond  its  bounds,  perished.  When  Ire- 
land shaU  gain  her  due  place  among  the 
nations,  then,  but  perhaps  not  until  then, 
will  the  epitaph  of  her  stifled  genius  be 
written. 

Meanwhile,  God  be  thanked,  the  dreary 
dream  of  sightlessness  is  done.  The  people 
liave  arisen;  education  has  given  them 
Jiew  life ;  the  very  absenteeism  of  the  arts* 
tocracy  has,  ya  some  degree,  (though  we 
<nge  it  not  as  any  palliation  of  the  guilt 
t>f  desertion,)  hastened  the  maturity  of  the 
feeling  that,  as  all  we  have  yet  won  we  have 
wrought  out  for  ourselves;  so  all  we  are 
to  hope  for,  must  be  attained  by  our  own 
exertions.  The  contemptuous  munificence 
ef  the  great,  no  longer  it  expected  to  ac- 
complish any  popular  purpose ;  its  whim 
Is  no  longer  consulted  or  waited  for,  for  it 
is  no  longer  felt  to  be  indispensable.  We 
have  art-unions  established,  beyond  all 
cavil  or  doubting  amongst  us.  The  most 
beautiful  of  our  modem  buildings,  espe- 
cially the  ecclesiastical  edifices,  both  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic,  have  been  reared  by 
popular  contributions.  The  architect  and 
the  painter  have  already  begun  to  look  for 
popular  sympathy,  instead  of  lordly  pa- 
tronage; and  the  sculptor  will  soon  be 
equally  free. 

The  other  day,  when  a  fund  was  re- 
quired to  erect  a  suitable  monument  over 
the  grave  of  Curran,  the  wealthiest,  and  jMir 
efro0^«yM;6themo8tliberal,a8inrankthemo6t 
exalted,  noble  in  the  land,  refused  to  con- 
tribute, saying,—"  He  knew  not  the  man  ;" 
and  the  majority  of  his  brethren  would 
have  indubitably  deemed  it  a  positive  in- 
sult to  have  been  asked  to  subscribe.  But 


the  monmment  has  been  raised  fbr  all  that ; 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  die,  until  we  see 
a  statue  also' ef  the  great  laaa,  chiseUed  by 
an  Irish  hand,  and  placed  in  seose  suita- 
ble sttaation  In  our  metropolis.  It  can,  and 
it  must  be  dene.  Kirk  has  the  only  mask 
that  was  ever  taken  of  his  face,  while  liv- 
lag.  Having  frequently  seen  it,  in  com- 
pany with  those  to  whom  every  lineament 
of  that  wonderful  countenance  was  fami- 
liar,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  cast  alluded 
to  would  furnish  the  only  adequate  means 
of  now  accomplishing  a  faithful  likeness. 
Besides,  Kirk  knew  his  attitude,  his  bear- 
ing, his  mercurial  motions,  his  dazzling  eye. 
We  wish  no  mere  precious  time  were  loet 
in  setting  about  so  national  an  undertakings 
— the  removal  of  so  great  a  reproach  from 
our  country.  Let  ignoblemen  sneer  and 
show  the  pitifulness  and  ignorance  of  their 
right  honourable  souls,  (or  no  souls,)  as 
they  will ;  we  no  longer  want  them,  we 
can  do  without  them ;  Cumm  was  the  aiaa 
of  the  people,  and  it  is  fit  that  the  poste- 
rity of  those  for  whom  he  lived  and  strng^ 
gled,  should  raise  his  statue. 

Beside  the  circumstances  already  men- 
tioned, we  think  Kirk  is  the  man  for  the 
subject.  His  numerous  works  are  well 
known  to  many  of  our  readers;  and  it 
should  be  recollected  that  he  has  done 
more  for  the  artistic  embellishment  of  our 
city,  than  any  living  sculptor.  His  forte 
also  is  in  the  accuracy  and  livingness  of 
his  likenesses.  Fidelity  of  outline  and  of 
feature  is  not  enough ;  every  one  has  aeea 
statues  and  busts,  wherein  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  what  was  untrue,  and  whereiD, 
notwithstandhig,  the  efi^ect  was  missed. 
For  instance,  those  who  remember  Grattan 
best,  agree  in  charging  this  fault  on  Chan- 
trey's  statue  of  him,  above  alluded  to. 
They  say  it  is  Grattan,  but  Grattan  dead, 
not  Grattan  livings  and  while  aU  who  look 
at  the  work  as  a  piece  of  art,  cannot  but 
admire  the  conception  and  tiie  elegance  of 
the  details,  they  are  disappointed  at  ted- 
ing  so  little  to  sympathise  with  in  Ifa^  ge- 
neral expression  of  the  countenance.  In 
almost  all  the  busts  of  intellectual  men, 
executed  by  Kiric,  the  opposite  charactei^ 
istic  is  remarkable :  the  lip  and  eye  are 
neither  frowning  nor  laugh  mg;  but  there 
is  a  mobility  about  them  that  makes  you 
doubt  whether,  if  you  look  away  for  m 
moment,  you  may  not  find  the  attitude  of 
the  features  changed  by  the  time  jrou  look 
back.  This  is  the  great  triumph  of  like- 
ness sculpture. 

The  compsuratihre  fUhire  of  tht  momt- 
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meiit  to  Mr.  Sneyd,  whose  cotispi- 
caous  poBitioQ  in  Christ's  Church  we  could 
excuse,  is  no  argument  against  the  high 
merit  we  claim  for  Kirk.  The  design  does 
not  admit  of  the  expression  we  are  speak- 
ing of;  and  had  it  been  introduced  it  would 
have  made  the  whole  group  unmeaning. 
But  his  busts  of  Sir  P.  Crampton,  Doctor 
Boy  ton,  and  manj^  others,  are  inimitable* 
in  the  imaginative  walk  of  hb  art,  Kirk 
has  chiefly  confined  himself  to  the  deli- 
neation of  simple  and  tender  feeling.  His 
Orphan  Girl,  weeping  beside  the  grave  of 
Abbott,  is  perfect,  from  Uie  hunger-atte- 
nuated features  of  the  little  mourner,  to 
tk«  bare  feet,  shrinking  as  they  rest  on  the 
cold  ground.  Equally  exqnuite,  but  in  a  to- 
tally different  style,  is  the  Young  Dog- 
Stealer,  the  very  incarnation  of  childish 
theft,  and  confusion  at  being  detected. 
This,  and  a  bust  of  Ariadne,  which  was 
much  admired,  formed  distinguished  items 
in  the  late  collection  of  the  Hibernian 
Academy ;  the  former  was  purchased  by 
the  Art^Union,  and  fell  to  the  lot,  we  be- 
lieve^ of  Mr*  Hamilton,  of  Rosstrevor.— - 
A  traascript  of  the  sane  design  was  pur- 
chased by  Lord  Powersconrt 

The  first  attempt  at  founding  a  Provin- 
eiai  Academy,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
wttBf  was  made  in  Cork,  in  ISldw     A  fine 
coUeetion  of  easts  waa  presented  to  the 
Covk  iBetitotion,  in  the  year  1818,  by  the 
Prince  Regent;  they  had  been  taken  firom 
the  most  remaricable  antiques,  under  the 
anperintendence  of  Canova,  and  were  sent 
by  the  Pope  to  hia  English  ally,  in  token  of 
his  gratitude  for  being  released  f^m  the 
Ibraldable  friendship  of  Napoleon.     In 
IdSdy  a  gentleman,  well  known  for  his 
zealous  efforts  in  tiie  cause  of  native  art, 
happened  to  visit  Cork,  and  went  to  see 
tfie  collection  of  casts  already  mentioned. 
His  attention  by  accident  fell  upon  **  a 
■mall  figure  of  a  torso,  carved  in  pine 
tunber,  which  had  fellen  down  under  one 
of  the  benches*    On  taking  it  up,  he  was 
struck  by  the  correctness  and  good  taste 
of  the  design,  and  was  surprised  to  find  a 
piece  of  so  much  excellence  firesh  Arom  the 
tool,  in  a  place  where  the  arts  had  so  re- 
oently  been  introduced,  and  where  he  did 
not  expect  to  meet  any  thing  but  the  crude 
oasays  of  beginners.     On   enquiring,  he 
waa  informed  it  was  the  work  of  a  young 
salive  of  Cork,  named  Hogan,  who  had 
boen  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Deane,  an  emi- 
Aont  builder^  and  who  had,  at  his  leisure 
koursy  studied  f^om  the  Papd  easts,  and 
jpfnottoed  Cinring  attd  modelling  vith  in- 


tense application.  The  stranger  immedi- 
ately paid  him  a  visit,  and  was  astonished 
at  finding  him  at  work  at  the  composition 
of  a  Triunq>h  of  Silenus,  a  group  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  figures,  about  fourteen  inches 
high,  designed  in  an  antique  style,  by  the 
self-taught  artist,  and  cut  in  basso  relievo, 
in  pine  timber."  Many  other  designs  lay 
around  tlie  young  worker,  in  his  unknown 
studio,  several  giving  promise  of  singular 
power.  These  had  been  the  fruit  of  his 
evening  hours^  and  not  a  few  had  been, 
he  said,  completed  altogether  by  night 

The  worthy  stranger  was  delighted,  and 
forthwith  set  about  the  honourable  busi- 
ness of  procuring  such  aid  for  Ho^an,  aa 
would  be  requisi  te  to  enable  him  to  visit  Italy, 
and  to  pursue  that  walk  of  art  whereunto 
nature  had  so  unmistakeably  called  him. 
Afler  some  time.  Lord  de  Tabley  was  in- 
duced to  head  a  subscription    list;  the 
Royal  Irish  Institution  voted  £100  for  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  sending  Ho^an 
abroad  for  study;   the   Dublin   Society 
gave  £25  ;  and,  at  length,  in  November, 
1823,  the  sum  of  £250  having  been  ob- 
tain^, Hogan  left  his  native  city,  and  s^ 
forth   upon  his  noble  career.     Its  early 
stages  were  not  unclouded.    Afler  labour- 
ing for  some  time  in  Rome,  he  found  hia 
resources  nearly  exhausted^  and  no  imme- 
diate prospect  before  him  of  being  able  to 
purchase  marble  (at  all  times  an  expensive 
materiid,)  or  to  maintain  his  studio.    Hia 
early  firiends,  however,  had  not  forgotten 
him ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  that  inde&- 
tigable  aHy  of  unknown  genius,  William 
Carey,  means  were  obtained  and  trans- 
mitted opportunely  to  the  young  exile. 
He  was  made  to  feel  personally  indepen- 
dent, by  the  public  and  unsolicited  manner 
in  which  these  aids  were  proffered  him ; 
while  his  high  spirit  was  stimulated  ra- 
ther than  oppressed  by  the  sense,  that  the 
hopes  his  country  formed  of  him  had  led 
her  to  make  him  her  debtor.     And  glo- 
riously for  her  and  for  himself,  has  he  re- 
paid that  debt.  He  remembered  the  words 
of  Edmund  Burke,  addressed  to   Barry, 
the  paintei^  on  a  similar  occasion, — "  No 
higher  proof  of  honour  can  be  conferred 
upon  a  young  man,  than  that  of  being  se- 
lected by  his  country  to  be  an  instrument 
of  her  renown,  in  painting  or  sculpture,  or 
any  other  high  department  of  intellectual 
excellence." 

The  first  production,  we  believe,  which 
he  finished  at  Rome,  was  a  figure  of  Eve, 
illustrating  the  idea  so  beautifully  expreas- 
ad  in  Geaaaer's  Death  of  Abel»  where  onr 
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mother  finds  a  dead  bird,  tbe  fimt  instance 
she  had  seen  of  the  working  of  the  dread 
decree.  Those  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  this  statue,  which  was  exe- 
cuted for  Lord  de  Tabley,  and  graces  hU 
collection,  have  pronounced  upon  it  loud 
encomiums.  Then  followed  his  reclining 
figure  of  Our  Saviour,  after  death,  which 
now  adorns  the  Catholic  church,  in  Cla- 
rendon-street. 

But»  if  the  early  effort  of  his  vigorous 
imagination  excited  hope,  the  admirable 
fruit  of  his  maturer  thought  and  skill,  as 
it  now  stands  before  our  eyes,  fully  rea- 
lizes every  anticipation  we  had  formed. 
The  group  which  is  at  present  exhibiting 
at  the  Royal  Exchange,  was  designed  as 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Doctor  Doyle,  late  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Leighlin  and  Ferns,  to  be  placed  in  the 
Collegiate  church  of  Carlow. 

Of  the  truly  great  and  jood  man,  whose 
lineaments  are  ttius  impenshably  recorded, 
this  is  not  the  place  befittingly  to  speak. 
The  recollection  of  his  many  eminent  qua- 
^tie^  both  as  a  public  and  a  private  cha- 
racter, is  yet  too  green,  not  only  in 
the  immediate  sphere  of  his  pastoral  la^- 
bours,  but  throughout  every  quarter  of 
the  land,  to  need— perhaps  to  bear— his- 
toric pdrtraiture.  The  days  will  come  for 
that,— the  days  when  we  shall  seek  to  ad- 
monish the  falling  or  the  wavering  of  our 
own  spirits,  by  minutely  calling  back  to 
riew  the  course  of  a  life  so  full  of  action, 
and  of  thought,  of  courage;  and  of  piety. 
It  is  Ibr  this,  no  less  than  for  the  benefiU 
they  confer,  during  their  transitory  dwell- 
ing upon  «arth,  that  great  men  are  given 
to  «  country.  Their  tongue  falters  and 
grows  faint  m  death,— the  wand  of  their 
eloquence  is  broken,— the  eye  .that  lit  up 
hope  and  constancy  in  the  multitude  is 
quendied  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  man  dies 
not, — die  spell  of  genius  is  not  dissolved, 
— jtke  fire,  once  communicated,  is  not  put 
oat  with  the  msgic  ray  that  kindled  it; 
and  a  people  who  are  fit  to  appreciate  the 
real  worth  of  a  truly  great  man,  feel  that 
they  only  begin  to  know  the  value  of  him, 
when  the  days  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage 
are  drawing  to  a  close. 

While  we  linger  round  the  grave,  the 
«ense  of  our  liability  to  forget  what  he 
wai",  does  not  yet  occur ;  and  we  say  to 
one  another, — that  which  he  was,  we  shall 
tell  our  children,  that  they  too  may  know 
and  honour  him.  But,  as  the  indefiitiga- 
ble  bustle  and  thronging  of  the  world 
jostle  us  once  more  into  its  streamy  and 


new  features,  whether  we  will  or  no,  ob- 
trude themselves,  the  painful  weakness  of 
memory  is  felt;  and  we  cry  with  earnest- 
ness, where  shall  we  find  a  hand  that  will 
forbid  us  to  forget, — that  will  preserve  the 
lineaments  we  venerate  and  love,in  verisimi- 
litude, so  that  they  may  be  present  to  the 
eyes  of  our  affection.  Thus  felt  many  on 
the  occasion,  which,  if  we  dared  to  dis- 
trust or  disbelieve  in  the  all-wise,  though 
mystic  government  of  the  world,  we  should 
call  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Doyle.  The 
sorrow  of  a  people,  called  for  a  remem- 
brancer of  itself  and  of  its  object,  and 
found  worthily,  most  worthily  found,  that 
which  it  sought  Hogan  undertook  to 
immortalize,  not  the  outward  form  of  the 
departed  prelate  merely,  but  the  relation, 
the  moral  tie  that  riveted  him  to  his 
country,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  ex- 
ternally broken.  And  for  this^-for  the 
glorious  intuitive  perception  of  the  thing 
which  was  to  be  done,---becau8e,  with  the 
young  eagle*s  glance,  he  saw  through  and 
through  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject,— felt  with  the  many  what  they  wanted, 
but  what  they  knew  not  how  to  express, 
and  thought  above,  transcendantly  above 
the  ordinary  craft  of  monument  builders, 
what  a  tribute  to  the  memory  and  the  &me 
of  Doyle  ought  to  be, — because  he  was 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  has  realized  a 
great  historical  idea,— -he  has  been  sneered 
at  and  carped  at  by  the  educated  idiots, 
who  know  naught  of  sculpture  but  what 
they  have  seen  mimicked  of  the  antique 
in  portable  plaster  of  paris,  or  measured 
and  labelled  in  continental  guide  books. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  paltry 
clique  of  dilletantito  whisper  away  Uie&me 
and  honour  of  a  work,of  which  the  nation  is, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  proud.  The  group  is 
not  only  purely  classical,  as  the  unbounded 
admiration  it  received  in  Rome  sufficiently 
proves,  but  it  is  what  is  infinitely  better, 
distinctively  national  in  character,  and  ori- 
ginal in  design.  There  is  nothing  cold, 
or  apeish  of  Augustan  air,  about  the  dra- 
pery, no  lurking  desire  to  Athenianize  the 
limbs  or  the  contour.  This  is  as  it  should 
be ;  it  gives  us  a  hearty  confidence  in  Ho- 
gan, that  he  is  not  only  of  the  true  stuff 
of  genius,  but  that  he  is  not  to  be  spoiled, 
or  chattered,  or  cajoled  out  of  his  own 
way  of  treating  subjects^  Now  we  feel 
that  we  are  sure  of  him ;  sure  that  he  is  a 
self-reliant,  self- thinking,  self-idea-ed  man 
— an  artist  in  its  true  sense ;  a  man  having 
the  power  to  teach  mankind,  and  not  to 
be  bought  off  from  the  fulflUneat  of  Ida 
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duty,  by  the  cbaff-ttufFed,  bat-blind  toadies 
of  the  antique.  Hogan  is  not  afraid  of 
the  real,  of  the  actual,  of  the  true.  He 
honours  antiquity  too  well  to  be  its  slave ; 
he  would  drink  of  the  spring  that  Phidias 
drank  of,  instead  of  becoming  his  empty 
cup-bearer.  He  feels  that  to  mimic  the 
accidents  of  a  time  and  a  taste  that  are 
gone  by,  is  to  miss  the  vitality  that  was 
diaracteristic  of  that  time.  He  has  the 
courage  to  tell  the  world  that  all  that  is 
inestimable  in  classic  sculpture,  is  its  elo- 
quence in  expressing  the  ideas  of  its  time ; 
and  that  if  we  would  aspire  to  its  height 
of  beauty  and  of  power,  we  must  seek  as 
vividly  to  express  the  ideas,  not  the  affec- 
tations— the  passions,  not  the  reading — 
the  living  acts  and  thoughts  of  our  time, 
not  the  dead  and  dreamy  learning  of  ano- 
ther. 

Sculpture  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Sicily, 
and  probably  also  m  Carthage^  was  the 
connecting  link  between  poetry,  religion, 
and  history.  It  told  the  sublimest  truths 
of  each  to  the  crowd,  in  its  own  peculiar 
way,  and  made  them  familiar  without  suf^ 
fering  them  to  grow  vulgar.  It  was,  in 
very  deed,  a  political  teacher,  of  the  best 
and  highest  sort;  for  it  consecrated  and 
immortalised  the  poetry  ofhistory,  andsy m- 
bolised  the  mythic  truths  of  religion.  Thus 
sculpture  assumed  a  national  importance, 
not  merely  as  an  instrument  of  refinement, 
or  as  supplying  a  standard  of  taste,  but  as  a 
direct  and  mighty  instrument  for  keeping 
alive  national  ideas.  And  it  is  in  forget- 
fulness,  or  rather  insensibility  to  all  this, 
that  the  poor  creatures  who  crawl  about 
among  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  similar  col- 
lections of  stolen  goods  in  other  places, 
croak  as  they  crawl— antiquity,  antiquity, 
when  shall  we  look  upon  thy  forms  again  ? 
Poor  devils !  It  is  the  short  shirts,  and 
gorgon  grins,  and  Medusa  locks,  and  all 
the  other  trappings  of  antiquiiy  they  lust 
after, — ^the  accidents  that  were  Praxiteles 
to-day  on  earth,  he'd  throw  the  chisel  down 
sooner  than  affect. 

The  conception  of  the  group  to  which 
we  have  been  alluding,  is  vividly  spo- 
ken by  the  expression  of  the  two  figures 
that  compose  it  Erect,  and  clad  in  his 
pontifical  robes,  with  one  hand  extended 
in  confident  but  not  presumptuous  impor- 
tunity, the  patriot  prelate  stands ;  while 
beside  him  droops  the  allegoric  figure  of 
the  country,  he  had  loved  and  served  so 
well.  The  countenance  is  instinct  with 
life  ;  about  the  brow  are  gathered,  in  many 
a  furrowi  the  lines  of  anxious  care  for  the 


future,  which  are  the  faithful  concomi- 
tants of  the  dying  hours  of  all,  who,  having 
held  the  helm  triumphantly,  know  the 
perils  of  the  wave,  and  would  fain  see  the 
day  break,  and  the  .waters  calm,  ere  they 
depart  from  the  struggle.  The  spirit  of 
Doyle  was  summoned  hence,  in  the  midst 
of  turmoil.  Contending  principles  were 
at  war  for  the  mastery.  Self-rule  and  re- 
ligious liberty  had  won  many  a  hard  ^ht; 
but  none  knew  better  than  <*  J.  K.  L."  now 
far  from  eventual  victory  the  popular  host 
were  still ;  and  standinff,  as  he  does  now» 
as  then  before  us,  with  his  eye  fixed  on 
heaven,  but  his  heart  throbbing  full  with 
anxiety  on  account  of  Erin,  the  eloquent 
lips  seem  silently  to  say, 

In  my  last  humble  prayer  to  the  spirit  abof^ 
Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  witn  mine. 

The  face  is  thoroughly  Irish,  combining 
the  buoyant  and  genial  temper,  with  the 
earnest  look  and   vigorous   development 
of  cultured  intellect  A  smile  plays  round 
the  finely  formed  mouth,  which  lightens 
admirably    the   knotted    brow  of  deep 
and  fervent  thought    We  heard  an  illite« 
rate  man  say,  as  he  gazed  at  the  group 
with  intense  admiration,  *<  that  arm  looks 
as  if  it  was  moving;"  an  exquisite  criti- 
cism, and  profound  appreciation  of  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  which  the  artist  haa 
achieved,  although  he  who  thus  drew  our 
attention  first  to  the  beauty  of  the  up- 
raised arm,  was  unconscious  thereof*   It 
does  really  seem  to  move ;  there  is  no  firo- 
zen  attitude  about  it;  though  extended  to 
the  most  striking  degree  compatible  with 
oratorio  grace,  the   curve  b  so  easy,  so 
perfectly  that  of  a  man  who  is  not  preme- 
ditating a  gesture,  so  thoroughly  that  of 
one  whose  soul  is  full  of  any  thing  and 
every  thing  rather  than  self^— that  view  it 
from  what  side  or  distance  you  may,  it 
never  strikes  you  as  otherwise  than  casual 
and  natural.    The  head  is  raised  so  that 
the  eye  never  rests  on  the  spectator;  and 
from  this  oircumstance,  the  effect  is  much 
diminished  by  standing  too  close  under  the 
statue.  The  lower  part  of  the  countenance 
then  obscures  the  upper  features ;  and  the 
expression  is  thus  lost  Indeed,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  imagine,  whether  it  arises  from 
the  height  of  the  pedestal  on  which  the 
group  has  been  placed,  or  the  smallness 
of  the  temporary  apartment  in  which  it 
stands,  that  many  visitanU  go  away  with- 
out having  seen  it  in  its  full  effect  and 
power.    In   other  respects,  however,  the 
group  is  truly  worthy  of  its  author.  It  won 
the  highest  meed  of  praise  (torn  the  con- 
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noifieim  of  Italy ;  and  it  wu,  we  have 
been  given  to  anderttand,  the  oooaiion  of 
Hogan's  being  admitted  aa  associate  of 
the  College  of  Art  at  Rome,  an  honour 
whioh  no  Irishman  or  Englishman  has  ever 
before  attained. 

We  have  heard  with  regret,  that  the 
subseription  originally  set  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Doyle  Monument,  reroaint 
incomplete  ;  and  that  a  deficiency  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  exists.  We  are  certain 
that  notoriety  i«  all  the  fact  requires.  Let 
the  managers  of  the  fund  acquaint  the  pub- 
lic at  once  with  the  amount  which  they 
need,  and  let  proper  steps  be  taken  in  con- 
junction therewith,  and  we  are  thoroughly 
satisfied  the  many  will  be  found  ready,  as 
they  always  are,  to  make  good  the  defal- 
cation of  the  few.    We  should  urge  this 


topic  further  if  we  believed  it  necessary; 
and  should  our  recurrence  thereto  be  at 
any  time  found  requisite,  the  friends  of 
native  art  will  not  find  us  mute  or  dila^- 
tory. 

Hogan  is  going  once  more  to  the  relic« 
home  of  ancient  sculpture,  there,  amid  the 
grand  though  mutilated  incentives  to  emu- 
lous toil,  to  perfect  new  creations.  The 
friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Drummond,  and 
those  of  Mr.  William  Crawford,  of  Cork, 
have  each  sought  his  attention  and  skill, 
in  execution  of  the  monuments  they  de- 
sire to  raise.  If  Hogan  lives  and  enjoya 
good  health,  we  are  sure  they  will  not  be 
disappointed.  Long  may  he  enjoy  thoee 
blessings— abundant  and  glorious  Q»ay  be 
their  fruit ! 


TBEZINE. 


HoMB  of  my  heart,  in  exile  now,  afar, 

My  ever-loved,  my  native  vale,  from  thee» 
How  suff 'ring  doth  with  thy  dear  memories  war ! 

Thou  ever  seemest  so  beautiful  to  me  I 
But  now,  o'er  all  I  love,  dark  shadows  falli 

The  glooming  of  my  unknown  destiny, 
Which  over  my  past  days  spreads  out  a  pall, 

Aa  o'er  lost  things  to  be  called  back  no  morCi 
like  to  the  earthly  dead,  enton^bed  all ! 

The  dreams  of  childhood's  gentle  course  are  o'er. 
And  at  my  waking  all  is  vague  and  vain ; 

And  nought  its  fond  faith  may  again  reatore, 
Ev'n  if^  in  bitter  hours,  I  would  regain 

You^'s  power,  our  joys  in  our  own  hreBat  to  find, 
Each  spring  of  bliss,  eadi  antidote  to  pain-. 

Youth's  amulet,  too  oft,  too  soon  resigned. 
For  scarce  the  gaol  of  reason  had  I  past. 

When  I  for  beauty  would  have  mine  consigned-^ 
Upon  the  wave  of  passion  it  was  cast 

But  thou  did'st  snatch  and  hoard  it  up  for  me, 
And  now  thou  sbalt  retam  it  to  the  last 

In  childhood  I  have  felt  less  misery ; 
But  only  dreamed  of  bliss,  in  happiest  hours, 

Now  real;  therefore  would  I  not  be  free. 
Grief  must  be  conquered ;  and  the  bosom's  powers 

In  time  must  learn  the  art  to  tread  it  down, 
And  bury  it,  ev'n  though  amongst  the  flowers, 

The  brightest  that  our  earthly  scenes  have  known : 
And,  though  its  phantom  sometimes  haunt  the  shade^ 

Wherein  it  hath  been  trampled  and  o'^thrown— 
Some  struggles  'mid  the  fears  that  all  pervade ; 

But  yet  there  is  a  hope,  even  in  these  fears, 
A  time  may  oome,  eiyoyment  may  be  made*  *  *  J>. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


I  HAVE  said  that  Isabella  Walton  was  a 
beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  and  she  was  so ; 
but  her  beauty  had  a  character  of  its  own. 
You  naight  have  passed  her  fifty  times  in 
the  street,  and  as  many  in  the  ball-room, 
without  notice ;  but  you  could  not  have 
sate  with  her  for  five  minutes  at  her  own 
fire-side,   or  in  the  society  of  those  she 
loved,  without  translating  every  look  into 
a  grace,  aud  every  dimple  into  a  beauty. 
Does  my  reader  understand  what  I  mean 
by  a  home  beauty  ?     One  whose  features 
are  regular,  without  being  perfect — until 
they  are  lighted  by  aflection,  or  elevated 
and  inspired  by  some  one  of  the  many 
motived  whose  source  is  virtue,  and  whose 
object  is  the  welfare  or  happiness  of  others. 
I  know  not  a  better  illustration  than  Isa- 
bella Walton,  with  her  dove-like  blue  eye, 
her  smile  of  quiet  intelligence,  and  her 
utter  want  of  girlish  affectation.      "  Not 
handsome,"  was  Ulick*s  first  judgment  as 
she  entered  the  room ;  "  a  perfect  angel," 
was  his  more  matured  opinion,  when  she 
had  thrown  aside  her  bonnet,  settled  down 
besid^e  her  friend  to  assist  at  some  lady- 
like task  she  was  engaged  upon,  and  en- 
tered with  himself  into  a  light  lively  con- 
versation   after    their  first  introduction. 
She  had  enquired  for  Frank,  at  her  first 
entrance,  and   on  hearing  that  he  was 
abroad,  had  made  no  comment;  but  her 
quick  glance  at  each  opening  of  the  door, 
and  her  almost  imperceptible  sigh  as  it 
closed  without  bringing  him,  told  that  her 
thoughts  and  speech  flowed  in  a  separate 
channel.    Neither,  when  he  arrived,  was 
her  saluUtion  more  than  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary acquaintance;   but  UUck  had   not 
spent  his  life  among  women,  and  been  him- 
self their  petted  and  spoiled  favourite, 
without  having  learned  to  trace  some  of 
those  little  manifestations,  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  which  to  the  initiated,  love  is  traced 
tp  his  labyrinth,  and  the  reality  of  his  om- 
i^ipotence  unwiUingly  dragged  into  day ; 
there  was  a  glow  on  her  cheek,  and  a 
sparkle  in  her  eye,  which  belied  the  quie- 
tude of  bw  Other  movements,  and  her  ad- 


dress to  him — ^without,  apparently,  her  own 
wish — ^had  that  indefinable  softness  which 
is  the  nearest  approach  which  sentiment 
permits  itself  to  make  to  passion.  There 
was  just  now,  however,  something  more 
in  her  regards,  as  she  from  time  to  time 
looked  upon  him,  and  when,  upon  her  pro- 
posing to  end  her  visit,  she  asked  for  9k 
moment's  conference  with  him>  there  was 
a  tremulousness  in  her  tone,  an  ill-coa- 
cealed  ^itation  in  her  manner,  which 
startled  Frank  himself  and  induced  him  to 
ask  hastily  if  she  were  ill.  She  smiled 
faintly,  as  she  said  no,  and  drawing  hinx 
gently  to  a  distant  part  of  the  chamber, 
entered  upon  some  communication  in  a  low 
hurried  voice,  at  which  her  auditor  first 
reddened  a  little,  and  then,  as  she  proceed- 
ed, assumed  rather  a  cold  and  distant  air> 
measuring  his  reply  cautiously,  but  coldly, 
and  turning  aw^  from  her  rather  short, 
and  as  if  unsatisfied  by  the  conversation* 
She  seemed  grieved,  not  hurt,  by  his  mo- 
tion and  demeanour,  and  as  she,  on  leaving 
the  room,  stretched  to  him  her  hand,  thQ 
look  that  accompanied  it  spoke  so  plainly 
of  genuine,  trusting,  womanly  affection, 
that  Ulick  felt  half  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
bis  friend  for  not  responding  to  it  with  « 
warmth  which  it  so  well  deserved.  But, 
no ;  whatever  she  had  said  had  left  an  uu? 

Eleasant  feeling  on  the  mind  of  her  lover ; 
is  farewell  to  her  was  frigid  and  even 
pettish,  and  when  she  had  gone,  he  spoke 
not  a  word,  but  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  at  a  pace  increasing  in  vehemence 
at  every  turn,  which  denoted  a  mind  ill 
at  ease,  and  a  recollection  absorbed  by 
subjects  at  once  engrossing  and  displeasing. 
"  So !"  he  said  at  last,  stopping  shorii 
and  confronting  his  sister;  "sol  Sir 
Jasper,  it  seems,  has  been  listening  to 
some  tales  to  my  disadvantage,  and  he 
sends  me  now  an  invitation  to  call  upon 
him,  in  order  that  we  may  discuss  them; 
in  other  words,  in  order  that  he  may  treat 
me  as  a  school-boy,  and  lecture  me  into 
prudence.  A  pretty  pass  I  am  come  to-^ 
uitnoty  UUck? 
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"Why,  faith,  Frank,  that  will  depend 
on  two  things.  If  the  old  man  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  your  well-wisher,  I  give  you  joy 
at  having  one  who  will  take  the  trouble, 
and  if  listening  to  him  patiently  will  add 
a  single  ray  of  pleasure  to  the  eye  of  the 
sweet  girl  who  has  but  now  \eft  us,  I  give 
you  my  honour,  I  could  sit  with  him  till 
morning,  in  order  to  secure  so  desirable  a 
result — that  is,  if  I  loved  her  as  well  as  I 
think  I  can  perceive  that  you  do/' 

"  I  do  love  her — ^love  her  dearly — ^but 
her  father  is  a  bore — a  dawdle — a  proser, 
in  fact:  hates  anything  in  the  shape  of 
play,  which  he  calls  gambling,  and  if  he 
has  caught  hold  of  my  propensities  that 
way,  will  pester  me  beyond  all  patience.*' 

"  Pho  I  phol  don't  give  him  time,  man; 
do  as  we  do  in  Connaught— quarrel,  fore- 
Btal  your  opponent,  and  take  up  your 
ground  before  he  can  find  time  to  enter 
upon  it." 

"What  d'ye  mean?" 

"  Simply,  that  if  he  says  that  he  has  learn- 
ed that  you  are  given  to  play,  you  should  tell 
him  that  he  is  right;  that  you  have  lost 
money ;  confess  that  you  have ;  and  when 
he  is  about  to  add,  that  he  hopes,  for  his 
daughter's  sake  and  your  own — cut  him 
short  at  once,  and  assure  him  that  what  he 
is  going  to  add  was  unnecessary,  as  your 
resolves  are  already  formed,  to  give  up  an 
amusement  which  you  are  conscious  might 
ultimately  become  a  vice." 

This  was  said  in  so  frank  and  friendly  a 
tone,  that  Frank  could  not  take  offence  at 
it,  and  yet,  he  did  not  like  it.  Ulick  di- 
vined his  thought 

"  I  am  your  debtor  for  a  great  deal  of 
kindness,  my  dear  Frank,**  he  said,  «« and 
you  know  that  I  am  too  fresh  from  my  na- 
tive fastnesses  to  have  had  time  to  let  punc- 
tilio overcome  friendship ;  if  my  speech 
has  unwarrantably  taken  the  form  of  ad- 
vice, set  it  down  to  my  ignorance,  and 
forget  it." 

"  Yes,. unless  I  mean  to  follow  it,  which, 
after  all,  I  think  might  be  better  still. 
What  think  you,  Fanny?" 

Fanny  said  nothing ;  but,  as  he  passed 
her,  she  playfully  put  up  her  mouth  to  be 
kissed — and  it  was  so,  heartily. 

"The  happy  dog,"  thought  poor  Ulick. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "  I  do  not  find  that— in  truth, 
I  was  beginning  to  think  of  an  old  adage, 
with  which  I  will  not  trouble  you.  The 
life  of  a  man  of  pleasure  has  its  inconve- 
niences as  well  as  its  enjoyments — ^witness 
my  fading  beauty  and  emaciated  fortune— 


the  latter  article  of  which  will  never  do  to 
be  proclaimed  to  my  friend.  Sir  Jasper ; 
neither,  indeed,  need  it;  for,  as  my  prin- 
cipal creditor  is  Chapman,  he  is  rich  and 
friendly  enough  to  be  a  lenient  one.'' 

"Are  you  so  sure  of  that?"  asked  Ulick, 
quietly. 

"Perfectly — positive,"  was  the  sharp 
short  answer.  "  Oh  !"  Elton  continued, 
"  I  see  my  sister  has  infected  you  with 
her  prejudices  against  Chapman,"  and  he 
looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  On  my  word  of  honour,  no ;  nor  am  I 
prejudiced  against  Mr.  Chapman." 

"  Certainly — I  should.think  not,"  said 
Elton.  "  He  is  not  a  man  one  could  pick 
up  a  prejudice  against  without  provoca- 
tion, and  I  remarked  that  he  was  particu- 
larly civil  to  you — asked  you  to  breakfast 
with  him  this  morning — a  high  compli- 
ment on  so  fresh  an  acquaintance,  I  assure 
you." 

At  this  precise  moment  Chapman  was 
announced,  and  was  received  by  Frank 
himself  with  a  double  show  of  warmth ;  by 
his  sister  with  lady-like  urbanity,  and  by 
Ulick  as  one  from  whom  he  had  recently 
parted. 

"  I  have  just  paid  a  visit  at  our  fHend, 
Sir  Jasper's,"  he  said,  "  and  although,  as 
usual,  he  commenced  the  conversation  by 
giving  me  a  hint,  or  series  of  hints,  rather, 
after  his  droll  ignorant  fashion,  of  all  the 
compliments  and  courtesies  he  received 
from  his  coronetted  friends ;  yet,  somehow 
or  other,  by  the  bye,  he  chanced  upon  your 
name,  and  presently  began  to  fuss  himself 
into  a  passion  about  some  ridiculous  re- 
ports that  had  reached  him." 

"  Aye,  indeed  ?"  queried  Frank,  and  his 
brow  lowered,  although  he  strove  to  look 
indifiPerent.  "  What  reports  were  those, 
and  who  did  me  the  honour  to  convey 
them  ?" 

"  Why,  as  to  the  reporters,  I  never  took 
the  trouble  to  inquire — ^though,  if  1  had,  I 
dare  swear  I  should  have  found  their  num- 
ber to  be  'legion;'  one  always  does,  you 
know;  but ~ as  to  the  reports  themselves, 
they  commenced  and  ended  in  the  old 
man's  antipathy — play." 

"  Well,  and  you—." 

"  Me  1  oh,  I  tried  to  laugh  him  out  of 
the  old  world  notion  of  pinning  a  young 
fellow  of  fortune  down  to  spend  his  super- 
fluous cash  in  feeding  fat  cattle,  or  cloth- 
ing naked  beggars ;  and  when  I  failed  in 
that,  I  advised  him  more  seriously  to  leave 
you  t9  your  own  good  sense,  which,  I  pro- 
mised him,  would  never  suffer  you  to  com- 
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promise  either  yonrfortuneof  your  honour. 
You  are  expected  to  dinner  there  to-day, 
80,  I  suppose,  you  will  hear  all  about  it 
You  know  he  loves  a  bit  of  dictation.'* 

**  He  must  iind  another  subject  to  play 
the  dictator  with,  then;  1  can  tell  him 
that;  though  here  has  my  friend  Blake 
been  advising  me  to  submit  to  it,  and  my 
sister,  on  the  other  side,  cheating  me  by 
her  kisses  into  a  patient  endurance  of  his 
long-winded  harangues.'* 

"  Well,  well,  I  wish  you  well  over  it ; 
meantime,  if  it  becomes  intolerable,  you 
will  find  a  glorious  batch*  of  us  at  Gold- 
worthy's,  and  once  there,  were  his  sermons 

as  dry  as  a  hard  frost  in  November, " 

"  Thank  you.  Chapman,  but  I  shall  have 
to  see  my  sister  home,  and  as  it  is  most 
likely  an  invitation  to  dinner  is  on  its  way, 
even  now,  to  Mr.  Blake,  from  Sir  Jasper, 
as  my  friend,  it  is  unlikely  that  I  can  ma- 
nage to  join  you." 

This  was  said  coldly  and  resolutely,  and 
Ulick  perceived  that  Chapman  looked  hard 
at  Elton  as  he  answered  : — 

*^  Oh,  very  well,  then,  I  shall  manage  to 
look  in  upon  you  at  Sir  Jasper*s,  if  1  can. 
I  have  sent  some  new  music  to  your  fair 
friend,  Miss  Elton,  which,  I  trust,  you  will 
like ;  there  are  two  or  three  Italian  trios, 
and  if  you  will  not  consider  my  voice  un- 
worthy to  mingle  with  yours,  I  am  sure 
their  practice  will  please  you.  Sweet 
sounds  and  fair  faces  have  always  a  much 
greater  attraction  for  me  than  the  racket  of 
a  bachelor's  table,  at  which  one  meets  nei- 
ther. Will  you  allow  me  a  single  word, 
Frank?  Pardou  me,  Miss  Elton,  and 
farewell." 

They  left  the  room  together.  "  What 
think  you  of  my  friend  Isabella,  Mr  Blake?" 
said  Fanny  Elton. 

*<  I  am  very  apt  to  run  into  exstacy  when 
there  is  a  young  lady — so  fair,  frank,  and 
perfectly  free  from  affectation.—-** 

*<Nay,  nay — no  superlatives;  she  b 
already  engaged.'* 

'<  Oh  I  there  it  is,  Miss  Elton ;  I  must 
either  be  silent  or  speak  as  1  think,  and  let 
me  do  my  best,  language  has  no  medium 
with  me.  However,  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion as  to  your  friend,  I  do  admire  her 
amazingly ;  she  is  not  a  dazzling  beauty, 
but  she  is  to  my  mind  a  better  thing,  one 
to  whose  eye  love  lends  a  lustre,  which 
any  meaner  passion  must  fail  to  call  forth : 
i^I  should,  for  my  own  part,  rather  be 
the  object  of  such  a  woman's  affections, 
than  were  she  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and 
I  the  public  object  of  her  public  admira- 


tion. The  affection  that  parades  its  pro- 
digality  is  soon  expended ; — it  is  the  quiet» 
calm  current  that  is  sure  to  reach  its  course, 
and  the  purest  ore  that  is  sure  to  lie  deepest. 
"  Why,  Mr.  Blake,  you  seem  to  have 
made  the  sex  a  study.*' 

«*  And  so  I  ought,  my  dear  Miss  Elton ; 
I  couldn't  help  it ;  for,  since  I  was  born, 
I  have  been  eternally  the  debtor  of  one  op 
other  of  them,  for  some  benefit  that  I  have 
always  been  unable  to  repay,  except  with 
the  best  of  good  wishes.  Never  did  man 
want  their  assistance  more  frequently  than 
myself,  and  sure  never  ought  man  be  more 
thankfbl  to  Providence  for  throwing  them 
in  my  way,  just  when  their  influence  or 
example  must  be  most  useful.  Of  your 
own  efforts  in  my  favour — ** 

"  Pray  leave  my  efforts  alone,  and  let  me 
hear  the  progress  of  your  own  affairs." 

"  The  report  is  soon  made.  I  called  upon 
a  peer  and  a  baronet  yesterday;  the  first 
of  whom  did  all  but  turn  me  from  his  door, 
while  the  latter  received  me  with  a  civility 
so  oppressive  that  I  am  sure  it  meant  noth-* 
ing,  and  promises  so  general,  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  common  sense,  as  well  as 
time,  to  trust  to  thera." 

<'  Your  first  efforts  have  been  unfortunate 
then ;  do  not  be  dismayed,  however,  — '* 

*<  Not  I  ^  I  came  prepared  to  bear  and 
forbear,  Miss  Elton ;  he  who  sets  out  in 
search  of  fortune,  with  an  empty  purse  as 
his  coat  of  arms,  must  expect  that  many 
a  one  will  turn  from  his  friendship,  and 
sneer  at  his  approach.  I  have  health, 
strength,  and  activity,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  and  if  these  don't  ensure  me  suc« 
cess,  they  will  at  least  sustain  me  under 
the  pressure  of  a  want  of  iU" 

Ulick  was  really  a  handsome  young 
fellow,  and  as  under  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  capability  of  effort  and  endurance, 
his  port  became  erect,  and  his  look  more 
elevated  than  usual,  an  acquaintance  of 
shorter  standing  and  colder  feeling  than 
her  who  now  looked  upon  him,  might  have 
been  converted  into  a  temporary  admirer. 
Frank  re-entered  the  room,  with  a  note 
in  his  hand,  containing  an  enclosure,  whiph 
he  handed  to  Ulick.  It  was  an  invitation 
to  dinner,  from  Sir  Jasper,  and  an  apo* 
logy  for  its  being  necessarily  a  short  one. 

*'  You  will  come,  I  hope,"  said  Miss 
Elton,  **  if  it  was  only  to  continue  your 
analysis  of  my  friend  Isabella's  beauty  and 
character*" 

**  What  I  have  I  found  a  rival  in  my 
firiend?''  asked  Frank,  laughing. 
«  By  no  meansi  Frank ;  I  should  be 
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equally  loath  to  enter  the  lists  agunst  you» 
and  for  Miss  Walton;  a  woman's  heart 
that  can  he  transferred,  is  too  marketable 
an  article  for  me ;  the  conquest  may  add  a 
laurel  to  our  brow — ^but  only  at  an  expense 
to  our  better  feeling  towards  the  sex,  which 
I,  who  profess  my  sel  f  their  worshipper, would 
be  the  last  to  tolerate  either  in  myself  or 
others.  And  now  what  am  I  to  eiy>ect  in 
Sir  Jasper  ?" 

*<  A  retired  merchant  of  good  fortune, 
upright  character,  and  particular  habits,— 
amongst  which  are  to  be  noted,  an  into- 
lerance of  fashionable  extravagance,  en- 
gendered by  his  early  economical  habits, 
for  he  is  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune, — 
and  a  special  friendship  for  any  person  or 
thing  who  lays  claim  to  aristocratic  blood. 
Were  I  not  the  nephew  of  a  peer,  I  might 
keep  my  sighs  to  cool  my  porridge ;  iMit, 
as  it  is»  you  will  find  that  my  genUe  blood 
will  account  for  my  inaccuracies,  and  I 
shall  get  off  with  a  simple  reprimand,  where 
another  might  expect  his  dismissal.  By 
the  way,  I  think  you  boast  of  blood  noble, 
do  you  not  ?" 

*<  Oh  I  by  all  means ;  to  say  nothing  of 
Lord  Loftbury,  who  received  me  so  civilly 
yesterday,  I  am  cousin,  once  removed, 
to  my  Lord  Viscount  Kilroan,  and  his  bro- 
ther, the  honourable  Something  Some- 
body. They  are  very  fashionable  people, 
I  understand,  and  for  the  rest,  as  they 
would  scorn  my  acquaintance,  I  dare  say, 
so  am  I  bound  to  depreciate  their  talent 
for  good  nature  or  true  feeling.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  have  a  call  or  two  to  make,  and 
then  ifyou  will  allowme  to  accompanyyou?" 


^  The  very  thing  I  was  going  to  adc  If 
you  are  not  particmar,  I  shall  turn  up  tha 
street  with  you,  as  I  wish  to  ipeak;— yet» 
no ;  to-morrow  will  be  a  new  day,  and  I 
shall  have  digested  my  plans,  so  let  me  not 
detain  you.    Farewell.*' 

•<  Do  you  know,  sister,'*  said  Frank* 
laughing,  when  they  were  alone  tc^ther, 
<<  I  have  penetration  of  character  more  and 
more,  every  time  I  speak  with  your  friend 
Blake,  for  yowrs  he  is  in  particidar,  though 
mine,  I  am  happy  to  say,  he  has  become. 
What  a  devilish  handsome  gentlemanlike 
fellow  he  has  grown  into— has  he  not  ? 
What  softness  of  manner  ;  and  yet  you 
should  have  seen  him  last  night  to  be 
aware  of  hb  decision  of  character.  Yea, 
upon  my  honour,  he  does  your  discrimiMi- 
tioB  creditf — nay,  never  blush." 

<«  II  for  shame,  and  have  done,  Frank  ; 
you  know  Mr.  Blake  was  quite  as  much  a 
fancy  with  you — far  more  so  than  with  me, 
when  you  were  in  Ireland." 

«<  I  acknowledge  it ;  but  when  I  left  hx« 
neighbourhood  he  would  soon  have  had 
small  place  in  my  memory,  had  it  not 
been  jogged  by  one  who  had  better 
taste  and  a  nicer  discrimination.  Come, 
come,  Fanny,  never  tear  your  Camelia  to 
pieces;  if  you  have  befriended  him,  the 
&ot  does  you  honour,  and  if  you  still  ooa« 
tinue  to  him  your  friendship,  he  is  not  the 
man  who  will  ever  take  an  unworthy  ad- 
vantage of  your  feeling  in  his  favour—- 
supposing  such  a  thing  possible."  He 
kissed  her  affectionately,  and  the  solves 
was  permitted  to  drop. 


CHAPTBR  IV. 


SavBN  o'clock  came,  and  saw  the  happy 
family  party  seated  at  the  hospitable  bourd 
of  Sir  Jasper  Walton,  who  seemed  in  high 
good  humour,  for  the  several  reasons  that 
the  dinner  was  well  cooked,  and  to  his 
ehoioe,  the  guests  ready  to  do  honour  to 
it,  and  all  his  jokes  and  stories  sure  to  be 
listened  to,  and  laughed  at  He  was,  in 
truth,  an  excellent  specimen  of  our  <  men 
of  commerce,'  who,  by  a  Hfb  of  fruga- 
lity without  meanness,  coupled  with  great 
industry  and  intelligence,  have  amassed 
fortune  sufficient  for  their  wants,  and  so 
make  way  with  dignity  and  credit  for 
yoaaget  men  to  do  as  ihey  have  done*  His 


terror  was,  as  Frank  observed  in  bis  sketch 
of  his  character  to  Ulidc,  the  vice  of  gamb- 
ling, which  he  hated,  not  more  from  an 
honest  detestation  of  a  vile  pursuit,  tluus 
from  having  lost  a  dear  friend  by  its  means 
years  before ;  his  weak  point  was,  the  love 
of  selecting  his  intimates  firom  among  the 
nobility,  retailing  their  good  things,  and 
boasting,  in  a  sly  way,  of  their  great  and 
particular  fm>ffers  of  friendship  for  himself; 
yet,  all  this  with  a  naivete  and  over- 
ground vanity  whidi  was  harmleis  in  itself 
and  easily  pteaed  by  with  a  smile  by  others. 
His  present  meeting  with  Frank  Elton  had 
been  oonstrained,  on  both  side%  wMil  the 
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eSoTis  of  the  ladiei  broke  down  the  frigid 
barrier,  and  dinner,  and  the  humour  of 
our  friend  Ulick  Blake,  dissolved  it  tho- 
roughly, leaving  not  a  vestige  for  the  first 
glass  of  wine  to  sweep  away.  I  am  not 
sure,  that  I  have  set  down  high  spirits  and 
a  love  of  humour,  as  among  the  qualifica- 
tions of  my  young  Irish  hero,  but  they 
were  so,  and  on  this  particular  evening  he 
allowed  them  to  have  full  swing,  as  well 
from  a  desire  to  please  Sir  Jasper,  than 
whom  no  one  lovea  a  laugh  more,  as  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  society  of  those  whom 
he  loved  and  who  loved  him.  His  Irish 
jests  told,  too,  from  their  originality,  and 
by  the  time  the  dessert  was  laid  on  the 
table,  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  of  be- 
ing esteemed  a  wit  himself,  and  the  cause 
of  wit  in  others.     Thus  ran  on  the  play. 

*'  Your  estimation  of  your  countrymen's 
gallantry  may  be  very  correct,  Mr.  Blake* 
but  what  say  you  to  the  crime  of  abduc- 
tion ?     Can  you  defend  that  ? 

**  It  is  the  very  stronghold  of  my  defence, 
Miss  Walton,  I  assure  you.*'  And  Ulick 
went  on  picking  his  preserved  ginger. 

Isabella  looked  at  him.  <*The  stronghold 
of  your  defence  I  What,  defend  an  out- 
rage against  manhood  and  humanity  at 
the  same  time,  and  call  it  gallantry  ? 

<<  Pardon  me.  Miss  Walton,  I  see  you 
require  much  to  enlighten  you  in  the  mat- 
ter. Abduction  is  with  us  only  a  lover- 
like way  of  shewing  our  impatience.  I  see 
you  don't  understand  me,  so  I  believe  I 
must  trouble  you  with  an  anecdote  and 
iilustration,-<-a  matter,  indeed,  in  which  I 
was  engaged  a  week  or  two  previous  to  my 
leaving  Ireland." 

**  Fill  your  glass,  Mr.  Blake,"  shouted 
Sir  Jasper,  <*  and  let  us  have  it  by  all 
means.''    Ulick  did  so,  and  went  on. 

<'  Tim  Keegan  courted  Biddy  Neale, 
both  from  motives  of  prudence  and  personal 
predilection.  He  was  a  fine  young  fel- 
low, of  six  feet  or  thereabouts,  and  she 
was  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  country,  and 
stood  five  feet  seven;  the  lover  was  propri- 
etor of  a  snug  cabin,  and  three  acres  three 
roods  of  excellent  ground:  and  she  was 
owner,  in  her  own  right,  of  two  milch 
cows,  a  calf,  a  pig,  a  blind  mare,  and  a 
feather  bed.  Beauty,  and  a  fortune  like 
this,  was  a  lighted  lucifer-match  to  the  in- 
flammable natures  of  half  the  young  fel- 
lows in  the  country;  in  truth,  so  iMurdly 
was  she  beset— so  many  and  tempting 
were  her  provocations  to  change,  and  so 
delightful  was  it  to  have  to  drive  droves 
of  adorers  out  of  her  way  ••  she  went  to 


chapel  of  a  Sunday—that  every  one  but 
poor  Tim  Keegan  himself  could  under- 
stand the  source  and  secret  of  her  pro- 
crastination when  he  pressed  his  suit  He 
knew  that  she  liked  him — ^was  sure  to  ad- 
mire his  blue  coat,  and  the  pattern  of  his 
belcher  handkerchief,  whenever  it  crossed 
her  vision — admitted  that  no  man  timed  a 
jig  better,  or  danced  it  longer — ^put  her 
apron  to  her  eye  when  he  sang  of  the  death 
of  poor  Drimandhoo,  and  more  than  once 
permitted  him  to  the  honour  of  a  walk  in 
the  boreen^  when  others  were  cracking 
their  heart-strings  with  envy  at  his  good 
fortune. 

"  Warily,  however,  did  she  treat  of  the 
question  of  matrimony,  though  tried  by 
him  in  all  its  sinuosities,  from  the  meek 
suggestion,  and  the  gentle  inuendo,  to  the 
more  direct  demand  and  impatient  anxiety 
for  performance.  But  no — ^nothing  avail- 
ed I  it  was  now  spring,  and  the  most  she 
could  be  got  to  say,  that  <  it  was  hard  to 
say  what  Christmas  might  bring  about,' 
admitting,  all  the  while,  however,  when 
taxed  by  the  lover  with  cruelty,  that  if 
she  should  change  her  mind  before  that 
joyous  festival,  he,  and  he  alone,  should 
reap  the  advantage  of  it.  This  was  some- 
thing, but  it  was  not  enough.  To  wait 
till  Christmas — ^nine  long  months — ^with 
all  its  possibilities  and  contingencies,  it 
was  a  probation  altogether  beyond  him ;  so 
he  gathered  together  his  friends  of  a  dark 
night,  and,  by  the  next  morning,  Biddy 
found  herself  the  temporary  occupant  of 
a  but  among  the  hills,  and  her  friends  and 
admirers  bemoaned  her  as  a  fugitive  per 
force,  and  mustered  and  acted  accord- 
ingly." 

^  What,  did  her  friends  follow  her  ?" 

<<  They  not  only  followed,  but  foundher. 
Sir  Jasper,  and  bore  her  in  triumph  back» 
having  first  overcome  and  beaten  her  keep- 
ers ;  they  elated  with  their  victory,and  she 
in  the  dignity  of  her  offended  sex,  threaten- 
ing all  sorts  of  law  against  her  abductor 
and  his  abetters-— all  of  whom  for  the  pre- 
sent were  obliged  to  keep  out  of  her  way. 

*^  Under  this  dilemma  I  was  visited  late 
one  night  by  poor  Tim,  who  had  dwindled 
down  from  a  straight  stalwart  looking  fel- 
low into  a  mean  miserable  effigy  of  a 
man ;  I  pitied  him  sincerely,  for  he  loved 
the  girl  for  herself^  and  the  sting  of  his  da- 
feat  was  upon  bun  in  all  its  intensity. 
Great  was  his  gratitude  when  I  undertook 
to  intercede  in  his  fitvour,  and  with  a  mvltU 
tude  of  protestations  to  be  borne  in  mindf 
I  riismisied  hin»  and  tbe  next  morning  Igr 
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ten  o^cIock  found  Biddy  Neale  seated  in 
her  father's  garden,  with  the  adventures  of 
Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk  in  her  hand,  and 
her  eyes  and  thoughts  fixed  on  any  or 
every  thing  but  the  volume  she  pretended 
to  read. 

"  *  Good  morning  to  you,  Biddy/ 1  be- 
gan. 

<<<My  good  morning's  are  gone,  Mr. 
Ulick,  and  my  good  fortune  too,  and — and 
my  good  name  along  with  both  1  fear.'  Her 
tears  were  falling,  not  altogether  in  anger, 
I  thought.  Miss  Walton,  so  I  sat  quietly 
down  beside  her,  and  waited  with  pati- 
ence. 

"*  You  have  heard  of  my  misfortune,  Mr. 
Ulick?  tho' why  do  I  ask,  sure  all  the 
country  has  heard  of  the  behaviour  of — 
of — of  just  the  last  boy  in  the  country  that 
ought  to  do  what  he  did.  But  he  shall 
suffer  for  it — he  shall.* 

**  <  He  h(u  suffered  for  it,  and  is  suffering 
for  it,  poor  fellow ;  Vm  sure  when  he  came 
to  me  last  night  with  his  pale  cheeks, 
staring  eyes,  and  trembling  limbs,  I  could 
not  believe  my  eyes  or  senses — 1  couldn't, 
indeed.  And  to  hear  him,  the  poor  devil, 
tho'  upon  ray  honour  to  you,  at  first  I  mis- 
took his  voice — ^it  sounded  so  hollow  and 
death  like.' 

"  *  Serve  him  right,  was  the  indignant 
reply.' 

*<  *  So  I  say,  too,  and  so  I  said  to  htm. 
You  whom  she  loved  and  preferred  to  all 
others,  I  said  to  him — ^who  ought  to  have 
waited  for  seven  years  if  she  asked  you. 
—I  [am  dying,  was  his  answer,  and  the 
grave  will  clear  all  scores  with  us,  Mr. 
Ulick.' 

"  She  fidgetted— and  I  took  that  for  a 
good  omen,  Miss  Walton,  so  1  followed  up 
my  advantage.  But  as  you  say,  Biddy,  he 
deserves  no  compassion  after  such  an  out- 
rage.* 

"  *  To  tear  me  out  of  my  warm  bed— only 
think,  Mr.  Ulick,  and  such  a  night  as  it 
was,  and  the  dirty  mean  fellow,  not  even 
a  decent  car  to  putnde  upon — nor  a  female 
to  receive  me — nor — ^nor — a  priest,  even, 
to  take  the  world's  hard  word  off"  my  char- 
acter, after  all  his  violent  usage.  No,  Til 
never  forgive  him,  so  let  him  die  as  soon 
as  he  likes.' 

"  *  He  deserves  no  better,  I  acknowledge. 
Not  even  a  priest!  what  could  the  unfor- 
tunate fellow  be  thinking  of?' 

**  *  And  then  to  suffer  himself  to  be  cowed 
and  beat  as  he  was ;  bad  as  he  is,  Mr. 
Ulick,  I  couldn't  bear  to  hear  black  Dan 
Deering  tell  of  his  knocking  him  down,  I 


not  once  or  twice,  but  a  round  dozen  of 
times,  by  his  own  account  As  I  told  him 
to  his  face,  I  didn't  think  he  was  the  man 
to  do  it — nor  I  didn't,  neither.  The  mean 
spirited  fellow,  after  all  his  bragging,  to 
let  dirty  Dan  Deering  take  me  away,  and 
knock  him  down — I  suppose  he  knocked 
him  down  for  falling,  I'm  sure  he  deserved 
it.  Let  him  die  and  welcome ;  the  moan 
of  a  coward  is  soon  made,  Mr.  Ulick.  Dan 
Deering — and  after  all  his  boasting — a 
pretty  purtection  I'd  have  ! ' 

*<  I  took  my  cue,  and  said  no  more,  but 
went  away.*' 

*<  What,  you  gave  up  the  affieiir  as  hope- 
less?" 

"  Perfectly  hopeless.  Miss  Walton,  until 
I  had  secured  Dan  Deering  the  blessings 
of  a  fractured  head,  and  as  many  broken 
bones  as  could  be  conveniently  added 
to  it." 

"  What !  you  advised  the  lover,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

**  Oh,  advice  was  altogether  out  of  the 

?ue8tion — pray  don't  laugh.  Miss  Elton— 
merely  said  to  him  that  unless  he 
threshed  dirty  Dan  within  an  inch  of  his 
life,  I  could  do  nothing  further  in  bia 
favour." 

**  And  did  he  act  upon  your  humane 
suggestion  ?"  laughed  Sir  Jasper. 

^*  I  give  you  my  word.  Sir  Jasper^  that  I 
stood  by  while  he  did  it" 

<'  You !     Oh,  a  regular  challenge  ?** 

"  Aye,  and  in  the  lists,  too." 

"What,  with  fists?" 

"  Oh,  no,  a  much  handier  thing-^-with 
alpeens,  or  shillelaghs — ^you'll  understand 
it  better  by  that  term,  Miss  Walton,  tho^ 
it  is  an  improper  one.  They  met  on  the 
next  MondiiEiy  morning,  hand  to  hand  and 
foot  to  foot ;  really  a  prettier  sight  you 
couldnU — oh,  I  beg  pardon,  but  I  am  a 
sort  of  amateur  in  these  sort  of  things. 
The  upshot  of  the  matter  was,  however, 
that  my  friend  got  the  first  knock  down, 
and  a  clean  thing  it  was,  too — and  gave 
all  the  rest.  Indeed  they  came  so  Skick 
upon  his  opponent,  at  last,  that  he  might 
as  well  have  lain  quiet  entirely,  since  he 
only  stood  up  to  be  knocked  down  again." 

"  And  he  bore  it  ?" 

"  Like  a  lamb— all  for  honour ;  while 
he  had  an  ounce  of  sense  remaining,  no 
real  well-wisher  would  ever  think  of  ask- 
ing him  to  leave  ofil  Beat  he  was,  however, 
to  his  heart's  content,  and  he  confessed  it" 

"  Well,  and  hb  lady-love  ?" 

**  Oh,  we  bore  Tim  in  triumph — bat- 
tered and  bruised  as  he  was»  into  her  pre- 
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sencefrom  tlfe  field  of  battle;  this  was  my 
adyice,  ladies,  for  1  like  a  cotqf  de  main. 
*  There's  the  boy,  Biddy/  said  I,  <  that  has 
redeemed  his  honoiM*,  and  beat  Dao  Deer* 
ing.' 

"  *  No,  then  Tim,  did  you  do  it  ?'  was 
her  reply, 

"  «1  did,'  said,  or  rather  gasped,  Tim, 
<  and  there's  the  hand,  and  there's  the  bit 
of  wood  that  helped  me,  and  could  do  it 
again — and  wauldy  rather  than  offend  the 
hair  o*  your  head,  Biddy  dear.*" 

**  Ha !  ha !  and  what  did  she  say  to 
that  ? — ^Fili  your  glass,  Mr,  Blake,  it  stops 
with  you.** 

•*  Say  I  oh,  she  said  nothing.** 

"Nothing!  The  jade  P 

"  No,  she  spoke  not  a  word,  but  as  she 
looked  as  if  she  could  have  allowed  him  to 
say  a  word  or  two— we  left  the  room  to 
themselves,  and  in  eight  days  more  I 
opened  the  ball  with  her,  at  her  own  wed- 
ding, to  the  tune  of  the  'Sprig  of  Shille- 
lagh.' So  you  see  that,  afler  all.  Miss  Wal- 
ton, abduction  with  me  has  no  right  to  be 
set  down  as  a  positive  sin  against  our  gal- 
lantry." 

"  Oh,  by  no  means,'*  said  her  father, 
<<  and  I  have  a  right  to  know,  since  I  have 
heard  your  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  speak 
on  the  subject — at  this  very  table,  indeed." 
He  tossed  off  bis  glass  consequentially  as 
he  spoke.  "  By  the  way,  Mr.  Blake,  you 
are  a  relative  of  my  excellent  friend  Lord 
Kilroan  ?" 

'<  Yes,  I  have  that  honour.  Sir  Jasper." 

**  An  excellent  young  nobleman,  an  or- 
nament to  the  peerage ;  he  has  dined  with 
me  frequently,  so  has  his  brother.  His 
lordship  is  very  confidential  with  me ;  a 
leetle  extravagant  or  so,  Mr.  Blake— you 
understand." 

"  Not  I  indeed,  Sir  Jasper,  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  him,  except  that 
we  are  cousins,  and  have  never  exchanged 
ten  words  in  our  lives." 

«  Very  odd  that— very  odd,  isn't  it  ?" 
said  Sir  Jasper,  "for  to  my  knowledge  he 
has'nt  a  bit  of  pride  about  him  ;  indeed,  1 
have  heard  the  Duke  of  Montriston  tax 
him  at  his  own  table  with  his  accessibility. 
A  most  amiable,  admirable  young  man.'' 

Ulick  sipped  his  wine  in  silence. 

"  And  so  punctual— for  an  Irishman ; 
not  like  my  friend  Killshaughlin,  who 
gives  you  a  batch  of  claret,  and  calls  it  a 
receipt  in  full  for  half  a  year's  interest, 
but  recUfy  punctual,  or  if  not  up  to  time, 
so  amiable  and  kind  in  his  apologies.  B^ 
the  bye,  he  find*  it  impoMible  (o  get  hu 


infernal  Irish  tenantry,  (so  he  calls  them,) 
to  pay."  ^ 

"Then  truth  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
amon^  his  virtues.  Sir  Jasper  ?" 

"  Hey  I  truth — ^you  mean  to  say — ** 

"I  mean  to  say  that  he  maligns  his  te- 
nants and  tells  you — the  thing  that  is 
not.  Sir  Jasper, — and  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen follow  his  example.  Impossible  I 
Why,  there's  not  a  landlord  in  Ireland  paid 
half  so  well.  Gad  I  it  must  be  so— since 
he  admits  of  but  one  alternative— punctu- 
ality, or  turn  out. 

"  Is  he  wrong  in  that  ?*' 

"  Notoriously — infamously  wrong.  I 
could  multiply  instances  to  you  where  the 
rigid  exaction  of  such  a  right  has  amounted 
to  the  grossest  oppression ;  and  punctuality, 
on  his  terms,  and  ruin  have  been  synony- 
mous terms." 

"  I  can't  understand  that,  my  young 
friend." 

«  No,  nor  he,  neither,  Sir  Jasper,  be- 
cause the  time  and  trouble  that  would  be 
well  bestowed  on  his  part  on  learning  it, 
is  more  pleasantly  spent  in  borrowing  your 
nioney,  drinking  your  wine,  calumniating 
his  countrymen,  and  running  into  those 
ieetle  extravagancies  which  render  loans 
needful,  and  make  falsehood  necessarv  to 
account  for  the  non-payment  of  them.' 

"  Then  you  think  your  countrymen— 
the  poorer  portion  of  them  I  mean^per- 
fection  ?" 

"  God  help  them,  not  they;  and  you 
may  well  smile  to  think  such  an  opinion 
possible.  They  are  at  least  half  a  century 
from  any  thing  approaching  to  it  Perfec- 
tion !  let  me  tell  you,  Sir  Jasper,  that  until 
our  (^ord  Kilroans  shew  them  the  path  to 
it,  orjlet  others  shew  them,  such  a  consum- 
mation is  impossible." 

"  Yes, — but  your  Irish  nobility — at  least 
my  intimates  among  them,  and  they  are 
many — (taste  that  fresh  claret,  Frank) — 
insist  that  there  is  no  enlightening  their 
ignorance." 

"  Are  there  many  of  them  make  the 
experiment,  father  ?*'  suggested  Miss  Wal- 
ton. 

"  Or  if  they  do,"  said  Frank  "do  they 
take  the  fair  way  to  succeed  ?" 

"  Pho!  pho !  how  do  1  know  ?"  said  Sir 
Jasper ;  "  I  speak  as  I  am  spoken  to.  Now, 
though  I  have  many  friends  also  among  the 
Scotch  nobility,  I  never  hear  them  speak 
of  their  countrymen  disparagingly, — then, 
wherefore,  should  your  Irish  gentry  do  it 
unnecessarily  ?  I  can't  believe  itt  I  don't 
undentitndU,'' 
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**  To  be  tare  you  don't,  Sir  Jasperi — 
neither  your  Scotch  friends  nor  yoorielf 
eau  understand  a  tingle  word  of  the  mat- 
ter, because  you  and  they  hare  the  qualities 
which  our  aristocrats,  unfortunate  wretches 
that  they  are,  want  An  Englishman  thinks 
his  country  superior  to  all  other  nations, 
and  his  brethren  superior  to  all  other  men ; 
and,  in  this  proud  and  patriotic  belief,  he 
does  his  best  by  his  individual  exertion  to 
keep  them  so/' 

«' And  is  he  not  right?*' 

"  To  be  sure,  he  is." 

**  Every  one  must  admit  that  we  are  a 
wonderful  people,  my  dear  Blake." 

"  Keep  to  thai  feeling,  and  let  the  worst 
shock  come,  you  will  still  have  some 
claims  to  be  called  so.     Now,  a  Scotch 

Sentleman,  or  nobleman,  although  he 
oesn*t  choose  exactly  to  commit  him* 
self  so  &r— still,  if  he  speaks  of  the 
ignorance  of  a  district ;  for,  mind  you,  he 
never  calumniates  his  countrymen  by 
wholesale — ^will  always  oouple  his  denun- 
ciation with  a  detail  of  the  signal  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  remove  it.  Nay,  he  will 
be  sure  to  lend  a  helping  hand  himself;  he 
is  oihamed  of  it,  and  well  fisr  him  that  he 
is  so;  the  blush  that  beams  upon  a 
patriot's  cheek,  for  the  ignorance  or  the 
misery  of  his  eompatriots,  is  the   surest 


earthly  proof  of  the  advent  <^f  their  r^e- 
neration." 

*«  You  like  the  Scotch?" 

^<  I  admire  their  consistency,  and  think 
them  worthy  of  all  credit  and  honour  for 
having  converted  barrenuess  into  fertility, 
sloth  into  industry,  ignorance  into  enlight- 
enment; in  truth,  of  having  converted  a 
poor  nation  into  a  prosperous  one,  by  an 
operation  so  simple  and  comprehensive, 
that  were  not  our  gentry  (the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them)  the  most  worthless  ani- 
mab  that  ever  crawled  upon  and  dese- 
crated a  country,  the  very  sight  and  assu- 
rance of  their  success  must  have  warmed 
them  into  a  desire  to  follow  their  example. 
Pah  I  I  am  sick  of  the  subject." 

''  Your  enthusiasm  has  detained  the  la- 
dies with  us,  however.  Pray,  don't  stir, 
my  dear;  I  assure  you,  I  meant  nothing.** 

'<  The  dial  spoke  not,  but  it  made  shrewd 
signs,  papa,"  said  Isabella ;  <<  but  come  to 
lis  soon,  Mr.  Blake,  and  you  shall  have  a 
Scotch  strapsey  and  an  Irish  ballad  for 
your  pains.' 

Isabella  and  Fanny  left  the  room,  and 
then  came  Frank's  trial.  Here  again, 
however,  Ulick  was  his  friend.  It  was 
evident  he  was  becoming  a  huge  fitvoiuite 
with  the  old  gentleman. 

(To  be  canHnued.) 


TO    A    BRIDE. 


It  msy  be,  thou  wert  right 

To  break  thy  plighted  vsw— 
Thine  eye  ia  still  ss  bright^ 

^s  aUm  and  fidr  tby  brow  { 
WbereaU  is  lift  and  light, 

The  lightest  there  art  thou— 
It  may  be  thou  wert  right 

To  break  thy  plighted  vow. 

For  bumble  was  my  bear^ 

As  bumble  as  my  home^ 
And  now,  they  say,  tbou  art 

Lodged  in  a  lordly  dome ; 
A  princely  bower  and  shrine 

Of  beauty  and  of  bliss— 
Aks  1  could  love  like  mine 

Compste  with  prise  like  this  ? 


It  may  be,  I  was  wrong 
To  think  of  tbee  so  mudi— 

To  doat  npon  thy  song— 
To  thrill  beneath  thy  touch ; 

To  drink  thy  lightest  tone 
Amidst  the  loudest  du^ong. 

To  see  bvt  tbee  alone- 
It  maybe,  I  was  wrong. 

For  lowly  was  the  name 

I  could  have  given  to  tbee, 
And  pride,  or  power,  or  fiune. 

Had  nought  to  hope  from  me ; 
But  thou  bast  climbed  a  height 

To  which  such  claims  must  boi 
It  may  be  thou  wert  right 

To  hreak  thy  plighted  vow. 
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AMERICAN  SLAVERY— AN  IRISH  QUESTION. 


Hating  Slavery,  thank  heaven,  with  an 
immitigable  hate,  and  devoted  to  freedom 
as  the  prolific  parent  of  all  those  goods, 
with  which  the  bounty  of  providence  has 
yoachsafed  to  smooth  our  passage  through 
this  vale  of  tears,  we  know  not  a  single 
topic  upon  which  we  can  more  heartily 
congratulate  our  race,  than  the  gentle  fa- 
cility, with  which  this  benignant  power  has 
learned  to  extend  her  sanction  over  human 
kind.  If  we  attempt  to  trace  her  progress 
in  former  times,  we  find  her  heralded  by 
the  thunders  of  artillery,  hailed  by  the  \ 
groans  of  the  dying,  and  lighted  by  confla- 
gration to  a  throne  rocking  insecurely 
amid  a  sea  of  blood.  How  mercifully  differ- 
ent is  her  advent  now !  In  our  own  time, 
and  in  our  own  land,  what  magnificent 
accessions  have  been  made  to  human 
lights  1  In  our  boyhood,  that  land  was 
dark  with  excessive  darkness ;  for  power, 
the  growth  of  an  artificial  system,  rioted 
unrestrained,  and  won  toleration  or  sup- 
port, cajoling  the  credulous  by  the  specious 
designations  it  assumed;  calling  itself  at  one 
time,  "  Social  Order,"  at  another,  **  Esta- 
blished Truth ;"  nay,  claiming  merit  for  its 
freaks,  by  entitling  itself  even  "The  Love 
of  God;*'  and  we  had  at  this  moment  de- 
plored the  extinction  of  every  thing  that 
hnmanity  holds  dear,  had  it  not  been  that 
nature  had  endowed  our  people  with  vir- 
tues superior  to  their  fate.  Our  earliest 
recollections  are  of  intestine  strife.  To 
our  very  infancy  the  fierce  jibe  of  insolent 
domination,  and  the  de^  muttering  of 
boarded  hate  waiting  for  its  opportunity, 
were  familiar  sounds.  Many  a  time  has  hope 
fkiled  us,  as  we  looked  upon  the  sad  spec- 
tacle of  a  country,  rich  in  mental  and  phy- 
sical resources,  devoted  by  its  dbtractions 
to  decrepitude  and  decay.  Many  a  time 
would  we  have  plucked  out  the  kve  of 
lier  as  a  root  of  bitterness  from  our  hearts, 
while  gazing  upon  the  ruin  that  gathered 
tound  her,  we  said, — <•  Who  will  shew  us 
mny  good  ?**  But  now  that  half  her  day  of 
trial  is  past — ^now  that  we  have  leen  re- 
lazed,  coil  by  ooil,  the  bands  of  that 
accursedsystem  that  crippled  her  enerffiei» 
and  would  have  left  her  virtuea  witnoot 
firuit— now  we  look  back  with  shame  to 
^e  fUatneM  of  hewrt  tlMft  oould  iee  d^er 


** Those  shadows  deep,  awful,  yet  tender," 

from  which  she  has  emerged  with  a  spirit 
tempered  for  the  enjoyment  of  her  blood- 
less triumphs. 

We    should,    however,    make  a    false 
and  dishonouring  estimate  of  Freedom, 
did  we  harbour  the  illusion,  that  our  "war- 
fare  is  accomplished,"   that  our  human 
duty  is  done,  when  in  a  secluded  spot  of 
earth,  we  have  set  up  an  altar  for  the  nation- 
al worship  of  that  faith  that  was  meant  for 
all  mankind.    If  freedom  be  truth,  and  if  its 
spiritbederived  from  Him  who  is  the  author 
of  truth,  his  honour  demands  our  testi- 
mony ;  and  while  one  made  in  his  image,  is 
to  be  found,  who  either  ignorantly  surren- 
ders, or  is  forcibly  deprived  of  that  charter 
which  it  is  the  condition  of  his  nature  to 
possess,  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  our 
Creator  to  interpose  or  to  vindicate  his 
claim.     Can  we  find  no  victim  of  violence 
or  fraud  ?     Does  the  appeal  of  no  wretch- 
edness reach  our  ears  P      Is  no  right  of 
man  trampled  upon  ?     Is  no  ordinance  of 
God  betrayed?  that  we  should  tranquilly 
^^Sleepon  and  take  our  rest,"  without  attest- 
ing the  experience  of  every  age  and  clime  to 
avouch  that  the  spirit  of  irresponsible  power 
is  the  spirit  of  abuse;  a  truth  that  strikes  at 
theveryrootof  socisd  oppressions,  but  for 
the  lively  recollection  men  cherish  that  the 
powerfulare  the  few.  Letus  turn  to  America, 
whence  the  cry  of  three  millions  of  our  fel- 
low-men pining  in  the  bitterness  of  slavery, 
'  calls  upon  us  to  lay  down  our  self-import- 
ance, to  put  oflP  our  civic  crown.    Three 
millions  of  slaves  I  Three  millions  of  hearts 
beating  in  the  midst  of  a  civilised  commu- 
nity :  three  millions,  to  whom  the  revolu- 
tion of  days  brings  no  sabbath ;  to  whom 
the  lapse  of  years  brings  no  hope  I    Three 
millions,  in  whose  hearts  the  spirit  that 
pervades     all   space    hath    no    temple; 
virtue  no  charter,  intelligence  no  throne. 
They  extend  to  us  their  shackled  limbs— 
they  point  out  to  us  their  cruel  stripes— 
and  they  call  upon  us,  in  the  name  of  the 
common  Father  of  maakind,  to  assert  for 
ihem  the  rights  of  men*    Their  cry  has 
not  been  unheard.    The    general  Anti- 
akvery  Convention  that  took  place  in  Lon- 
don in  June  last,  continuing  ils  sittings  fior 
fileveii  d^rs^  wililongberemembefed  as  oae 
of  tbe  moit  ippowng  eyideacct  tbAt  modem 
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days  bare  presented,  of  the  deep-stirring 
of  the  human  mind.  To  the  proceedings 
of  that  benevolent  association,  while  they 
were  yet  recent,  we  invited  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  But  we  meant  not,  with 
that  brief  notice,  to  take  our  final  leave  of 
the  subject  How  grand,  how  full  of  pro- 
mise for  the  honour  of  God,  for  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  man,  was  that  gathering  : 
of  man,  not  only  the  suffering  race  upon 
whom  the  insolence  of  dominion  affects  to 
discern  the  mark  of  debasement  impressed 
by  the  eternal  hand ;  but  of  mau,  of  every 
complexion,  and  in  every  clime :  of  man, 
wherever  be  is  the  victim  of  power,  work- 
ing by  its  countless  means — wherever  he 
is  stripped  of  the  liberty  of  providing  for 
hb  own  happiness,  whether  the  privation 
be  effected  by  force  or  fraud, — ^whether 
force  rifles  or  fraud  cajoles. 

Previously  to  the  detailed  exposition 
which  the  discussions  of  that  Convention 
afforded,  of  the  horrors  of  Slavery  in  the 
southern  states  of  America,  there  was  com- 
paratively little  of  its  nature  generally 
known ;  there  was,  perhaps,  enough  to 
point  antitheses  in  the  fault-seeking  note- 
books of  English  travellers,  but  far  too  little 
to  secure  for  the  redemption  ofthe  suffererst 
the  sympathy  of  mankind.  But  now  the  veil 
has  been  rent;  we  have  seen  the  prolonged 
tragedy  of  two  hundred  years ;  we  have 
looked  with  fiimiliar  eyes  upon  the  whole 
practical  denial  ofthe  human  nature  of  the 
•lave ;  we  have  seen  his  coerced  and  un- 
requited daily  labour  avariciously  pro- 
tracted through  the  night ;  we  have 
watched  him  as  he  snatched  time  to  prepare 
his  poor  and  insufficient  meal,  from  the 
brief  interval  allowed  him  to  cower  shiver- 
ing on  the  reeking  clay,  and  starting, dream 
of  the  accursed  lash.  Another  and  another 
day  of  agony  we  have  spent  beside  him, 
bending  over  the  soil  drenched  with  his 
unbou^it  sweat — his  tears — his  blood. 
We  have  seen  his  remorseless  purchaser 
tear  from  him,  the  chosen  objects  of  his  un- 
crushed  affections,  whom  it  was  aggrava- 
tion of  even  his  lot  of  bitterness  to  lose ; 
and  in  anguish  of  heart,  as  we  looked  on 
hiB  tormentor,  we  have  said,  *<  We  thank 
God  we  are  not  as  this  man." 

Amongst  all  the  delegates  from  every 
country  whom  that  occasion  brought  toge- 
ther, was  one,  whom,  if  we  select  from  the 
distinguished  crowd,  it  is  for  the  incitement 
of  human  virtue,  and  not  that  we  would  seek 
to  compensate,  by  the  recital  ofhuman  praise, 
one  who  must  await  the  due  acknowledge- 
mentof  his.&iUifal  service  from  tm  Go£« 


the  Honourable  Mr.  Bimey  was*  himself  a 
slaveholder,  and  had  thus  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  torment  and  degradation  of 
his  kind.  He  had  a  heart  too  human  for 
his  trade.    He  was  not  the  arbiter  to 

«  Find  bis  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 

Not  coloured  like  his  own.*' 

He  refused  to  '<  coin  his  blood  to  drach- 
mas ;'*  he  spumed  at  nches  purchased  by 
his  tears.  Oh!  where  was  the  punter, 
where  the  poet,  to  commemorate  that  scene 
in  which  this  tyrant  by  the  accident  of 
birth,  that  had  made  thousands  slaves,  ab- 
jured all  right  to  ownership  in  man! 
How  fondly  would  the  eyes  of  the  future 
have  turned  upon  the  memorial  of  that 
moment,  when,  shuddering  to  be  enriched 
by  the  wreck  of  his  affections,  and  loathing 
the  price  ofthe  prostration  of  his  mind,  he 
renounced  his  reeking  heritage^  he  bade  his 
abject  bondsmen  stand  up  free  ;  and  as  he 
presented  to  the  universal  parent  his 
children  disenthralled,  pronounced,  with 
trembling  lips, — Thy  kingdom  come  I 

Irresponsible  power !  have  we  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  words  ?  have  we  seen 
any  thing  that  may  serve  to  open  our 
minds  to  the  conception  of  their  force? 
Time  was  when  the  satellites  of  power  held 
bloody  saturnalia  in  our  own  land.  The  Ha- 
beas Corpusact  hasbeensuspended;  trial  by 
jury  done  away ;  a  licentious  soldiery  has 
been  chartered  to  scour  the  country,  in- 
flicting upon  the  terrified  people  every 
calamity  that  inventive  cruelty  could  sug- 
gest. Vainly  did  industry  plead  for  the 
fruits  that  it  had  garnered,  vainly  virtue 
for  the  honour  it  held  dear ;  for  when  **  the 
times  are  out  of  joint,*'  trifling  license  must 
be  permitted  ;  and  the  most  acceptable 
reward  to  the  professors  of  loyalty,  was  a 
season  of  exemption  from  the  strictness  of 
the  law.  Terrible  as  were  those  times,  does 
their  memory  or  tradition  acquaint  us  with 
the  full  import  of  those  words — Irrespon- 
sible power?  Oh,  no  !  not  even  in  those 
scenes,  that  are  yet  fresh  before  living  eyes, 
and  will  never  cease  to  be  memorially  pre- 
sent, but  be  to  them  <<  a  part  of  sight, **  till 
death  has  sealed  them, — not  even  in  those 
scenes  do  we  find  the  fulness  of  the  terrible 
picture  they  present  Fearful  as  were  the 
excesses  of  that  time,  the  desolating  spirit 
that  had  the  tempest's  fury,  had  also  the 
tempest's  speed.  Tbe'jictim  felt,  while 
the  protective  forms  of  our  social  system 
were  suspended,  that  the  snn  of  Freedom, 
though  cloudecC  was  not  quenched ;  and 
that  though  for  a  season  he  individually 
might  be  depriyed  of  1^  retributiw  for 
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liis  wfongs,  he  enjoyed  the  alleviation  of 
human  sympathy,  while  he  looked  for- 
ward with  hope  that  the  "  tyranny  would 
soon  be  overpast." 

But  the  wretched  African,  where  is  his 
hope  ?  and  while  he  drags  out  a  wretched 
existence,  looking  for  shelter  from  his  tor- 
mentor only  in  the  grave,  what  sympathy 
alleviates  his  woes  ?  Let  the  "  testimony 
of  a  thousand  wilnesses,*** — that  volume 
that  might  be  the  damning  record  of  the 
accusing  spirit  against  a  fallen  world — let 
its  portentous  pages  speak  his  fate,  and 
his  hope  of  change  or  sympathy!  Be  the 
following  extract  from  the  "  City  of  Wash- 
ington  Telegraph,"  its  interpreter. — "  As  a 
man,  a  Christian,  and  a  citizen,  we  believe 
that  slavery  is  right;  that  the  condition  of 
the  slave-holding  states  is  the  best  organi- 
sation of  civil  society."  And  again,  take 
the  words  of  Chancellor  Harper  of  South 
Carolina : — '*It  is  the  order  of  nature  and 
of  God  that  the  being  o^  superior  faculties 
and  knowledge,  and  therefore  of  a  superior 
power,  should  controul  and  dispose  of 
those  who  are  inferior.  It  is  as  much  the 
order  of  nature  that  men  should  enslave 
each  other,  as  that  other  animals  should 
prey  upon  each  other.'*  Is  this  then  their 
claim  of  ownership?  Is  this  the  frail  foun- 
dation of  their  power  ?  •*  Superior  facul- 
ties !  superior  knowledge  !'*  Oh,  let  the 
taskmaster  fling  down  the  lash  I  With  the 
enlightenment  of  the  world  before  him,  he 
calls  slavery  the  best  civil  organisation  I 
With  the  eternal  word  in  his  hand,  he  finds 
not  "  the  things  that  belong  unto  man's 
peace,"  but  blindly  succeeds  in 
**  Wresting  from  it«  pnge  sublime. 
His  creed  of  lust,  and  hnte,  and  crime.'* 

Superior  knowledge  I — and  to  support  this 
claim,  he  has  prohibited  the  cultivation  of 
the  slave's  intellect,  and  lefl  it  waste;  for 
this — not  content  with  lacerating  his  body 
— for  this  he  has  endeavoured  to  pauper- 
ize his  mind,  that  verity  of  God*s  image 
stamped  on  man.  Has  he  made  good  his 
boast  ?  Lives  there  one  slave  contented 
in  his  chains?  In  the  whole  extent  of 
that  region  of  horror  that  echoes  his 
groans,  and  reddens  with  his  blood,  can 
the  trader  in  mankind  produce  a  single  vic- 
tim in  avarice  whose  mental  stature  is  so 
feebly  small,  that  be  believes  'twas  heaven 
ordained  his  lot  ?  We  cannot  credit  it ; 
to  do  so,  were  to  slander  providence,  and 
to  deny  the  "jealousy  of  God."    If  the 

*  Published  b?  the  Americtn   ADti-iltTerr 
Society  at  New  York,  1839. 
VOL,  II.  l«a  XIV. 


countless  glories  above  and  around  him 
had  been  unheeded ;  if  the  beauties  of 
nature — the  grand,  the  sofl,  the  wonderful, 
the  fair — had  failed  to  print  religion  on  his 
heart,  he  still  would  have  sought  out  some 
great  first  cause  to  love  for  its  unearthly 
attributes,  and  searched  for  heaven  in  hatred 
of  mankind.  The  imputed  natural  inferi- 
ority of  African  intelligence,  experiment 
has  enabled  the  advocates  of  their  human 
privileges  to  deny.  Shall  it  then  be  tole- 
rated that  men  who  withhold  from  them 
that  culture,  should  derive  a  pretext  from 
their  ignorance  to  dishonour  them  forgain? 
Shall  they  who  exclude  the  day-beam  from 
the  sanctuary,  be  justified  by  the  darkness 
in  turning  the  temple  into  a  brothel? 

Formidable  are  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  emancipating  the  negro,  while  hu- 
man interest  locks  his  shackles  and  re- 
tains the  key.  We  feel  a  profound  afflic- 
tion at  the  indisputable  proofs  that  there 
are  to  be  found  men,  having  taken  upon 
them  to  teach  the  faith  of  Him  <<  whose 
service  is  perfect  freedom,"  who  yet,  either 
by  the  practice  or  approval  of  slave- trad- 
ing, have  fearfully  augmented  its  amount. 
It  is  awful  to  contemplate  the  profanation 
that  gives  a  venal  sanction  to  atrocity,  by 
appending  the  seal  of  religion  to  the  fierce 
dictates  of  corrupted  hearts.  As  men,  as 
Christians,  we  shudder  to  see  the  rights  of 
humanity  betrayed  by  men,  pledged  by 
the  acceptance  of  their  sacred  office  to 
sustain  them.  The  temporizing  spirit 
which  the  American  churches  have  exhi- 
bited in  this  matter,  is  a  scandal  to  the 
Christian  world.  The  records  of  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  Church,  which  now  com- 
prises 700,000  members,  strikingly  exem- 
plify this  charge.  In  1780,  the  Confe- 
rence of  that  community  sent  forth  to  the 
world  the  following  testimony  against  sla- 
very : — "  The  conference  acknowledges 
that  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God, 
man,  and  nature,  and  hurtful  to  society ; 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and 
true  religion,  and  doing  what  we  wotdd 
not  that  others  should  do  unto  us"  This 
simply  grand  enunciation  of  the  laws  de- 
livered in  thunders  upon  Sinai — of  the  in- 
stinct of  man,  which  is  the  silent  revela- 
tion of  the  same  spirit  in  hb  heart,  and  of 
every  human  code  that  claims  to  be  con-  . 
formable  to  those  eternal  models — ^this  de* 
daration  of  fealty  to  Him  who  brought 
<<  peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men,** 
was  followed  up  by  resolutions,  expelling 
from  their  body  such  as  should  purchase 
slaves,  save  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
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them,  and  excluding'  such  postessors  of 
slaves  as  should  continue  to  retain  them, 
from  Christian  communion  and  the  supper 
of  the  Lord.  But,  alas  for  human  stead- 
fastness 1  a  few  short  years  passed  over — 
a  brief  interval,  every  moment  of  which 
was  embittered  by  their  despairing  fellows, 
by  the  atrocities  they  denounced — and  this 
•ame  Conference,  these  sturdy  witnesses 
who  bad  recorded  this  testimony  of  their 
faith,  stand  forth  to  disclaim  for  them- 
selves "  any  right,  or  wish,  or  intention*' 
of  interfering  with  the  moral  and  physical 
immolation  of  the  slave — to  rebuke  the 
assertors  of  bis  human  right,  and  to  invite 
all  who  knelt  or  ministered  at  the  same 
altar  with  them,  to  repudiate  the  Saviour 
*-to  ^*  deny  him  before  men.** 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  cause  of 
humanity  had  little  to  apprehend  from  apos- 
tates, whose  flagrant  desertion  must  have 
left  them  without  influence  or  respect;  but 
not  so»  To  make  the  Bible  the  manual  of 
the  Tile,  we  need  but  adroitly  to  wring 
from  it  a  sanction  of  their  crimes.  Open 
to  the  planter  its  injunctions  of  tenderness 
and  mercy ;  he  impeaches  its  authenticity, 
(Hr  concludes  that,  at  any  rate,  it  was  a 
rule  not  made  for  him ;  but  spell  from  it  a 
despot's  charter,  and  he  takes  it  to  his 
heart.  Let  whips  and  chains  be  distri- 
buted from  our  temples,  and  we  shall  And 
BO  lack  of  hands  to  bind  and  ply  them,  for 
the  lave  of  God.  With  the  present  gene- 
ration, the  commercial  value  of  the  expo- 
sition will  not  only  palliate  but  ennoble  the 
recantation  they  have  made.  And  the  fu- 
Isre ! — to  what  miraculous  interposition 
shall  we  look  to  disabuse  the  men  of  the 
Bext  and  succeeding  generations,  of  the 
deadly  errors  which,  as  children,  they  have 
imbibed — ^to  what  redeeming  influence 
shall  we  trust  to  pluck  out  and  separate  the 
poisons  insidiously  blended  with  their  very 
springs  of  life  ?  How  shall  they  be  nerved 
to  repudiate  dishonouring  interpretations 
of  religion,  when  the  pleadings  of  self- 
interest  arise  to  aid  habitual  reverence  of 
lUse  teachers,  whom  ferocity  and  avarice 
had  canonized  fbr  the  slander  of  their 
feith? 

The  opportunity  of  obtaining  instrue- 
tion  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  set  forth, 
.  and  that,  too,  bv  churchmen,  as  affording 
the  negro  abundant  compentation  fbr  the 
rigours  of  his  lot  Monstrous  illusion  I 
Monstrous^  wilful  lie  I  they  dare  not  teach 
him  Christianity ;  they  dare  not  teaieh  hhn 
the  nature  of  Ciod's  provident  government 
oa  earth,  for  that  ymv^  to  make  hia  k^^,  \ 


Once  satisfy  him  that  the  issue  of  the  con- 
flict is  with  Him  "  in  whose  hands  is  ful- 
ness of  means  ;**  of  Him  who  has  promised 
to  hear  the  cry  of  the  destitute,  and  the 
appeal  of  such  as  suffer  wrong,  and  he  will 
arise  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  his  na- 
ture ;  he  will  set  at  naught  the  science 
which  vile  ones  have  perverted  to  an  in- 
strument of  human  ill ;  he  will  smite  his 
oppressor  with  the  pebble  from  the  brook. 
Oh,  no  I  the  truth  of  Christianity  they 
dare  not  teach  him.  Were  the  voice  of 
interest  hushed,  they  yet  feel  that  there 
can  be  nothing  more  senseless  towards 
man,  no  more  audacious  mockery  of  hea- 
ven, than  to  talk  of  the  benignity  of  Plro^ 
vidence  to  a  slave. 

Can  anything  manifest  their  own  eon- 
sciousness  of  the  falsehood  of  their  own 
assertion,  and  the  truth  of  what  we  say, 
more  than  the  exclusion  of  slave  evidence. 
If  they  had  mitigated  their  atrocious  wrong 
by  opening  his  mind  to  the  reception  of 
Gospel  truth,  why  reject  his  testimony  ? 
Is  not  the  word  which  they  have  taught 
him  the  guarantee  of  his  good  faith  ?  But  it 
is  only  against  a  white  that  his  evidence  is 
excluded  I  What  do  we  require  beyond 
this  to  prove  the  inhuman  turpitude  of  a 
system  under  which  they  wiUfreelycondema 
one  man  to  stripes  or  death  upon  testimony 
which  they  will  not  suffer  to  affect  another, 
even  in  the  settlement  of  an  account. 

On  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frew, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Georgia,  we  have  it,  that  <*  the  rejection 
of  negro  testimony  is  one  of  the  necessary 
circumstances  under  which  slave-holding 
can  exist ,^'  that  "indeed,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  it  to  exist  without  it"  Why? 
Because  the  right  of  possession  and  trans- 
fer, audacious  as  is  the  assertion  of  such  a 
right,  is  not  the  essential  poison  of  slavery. 
Bad  as  this  is,  we  have  to  look  still  fisirther 
for  iu  gall  of  bitterness.  Had  this  been 
all,  aoUiing  could  have  been  more  valua- 
ble to  the  master,  than  the  admissible  tes* 
timony  of  the  slave.  The  "sentinels^ 
that  are  set  up  in  public  departments  to 
record  the  attendance  of  the  officers ;  the 
turnstiles  that  register  the  transit  of  every 
passenger,  and  thus  check  the  receiver  of 
the  toU — ^ingenious  as  these  pieces  of  me-* 
chanism  are,  and  creditable  to  their  cob- 
trivers,  they  would  be  mere  ehamsiBCSs  m 
comparison  with  that  self-protectiog  efaat- 
tel  that  Providence  has  « fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made."  If  they  could  endow 
thek  erops  and  beasts  of  burdea  with  the 
faculty  of  revealing  by  whom  diey  werw 
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trodden  down,  or  rendered  less  valuable  by 
abuse,  what  safety  would  be  to  the  thief 
or  the  marauder,  then?     But  the  crops 
and  the  horses  could  assert  no  exemption 
or  privilege,  founded  upon  the  power  they 
enjoyed ;  and,  besides,  as  no  man  treads 
down  his  own  corn,  or  sacrifices  the  value 
of  his  own  horse,  the  tell-tales  would  run 
no  risk  of  breathing  harshly  on  the  mas- 
ter's name.     Is  it  so  with  the  slave  ?    The 
Baltimore  conference  have  declared,  that 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  traffic  de- 
pends, not  ^*  upon  the  simple  fact  of  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  any  slave  or  slaves, 
but  upon  the  attendant  circumstances  of 
cruelty,  injustice^  or  inhumanity,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  those  of  kind  purposes  or 
good  intentions,  on  the  other,  under  which 
the  transactions  have  been   perpetrated; 
and  farther,  it  is  recommended  by  them, 
*<that  in  all  such  cases,  the  charge   be 
brought  for  immoralUyy  and  the  circum- 
stances adduced  as  specifications  under 
that  charge/'-  The  evil  of  slavery  being 
thus  practically  reduced  to  the  nature  of 
its  incidents,  surely,  you  would  not  have 
men'conscious  of  their  nature  to  admit  the 
evidence  of  the  slave.    There  are  many, 
they  know,  who  would  assert  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  by  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very,   who    yet    might,    at    least    less 
strenuously,  testify  against  it,  could  they 
be  deluded  into  the  supposition  that,  deep 
and  atrocious  as  are  the  means  by  which 
the  master's  power  is  obtained,  the  com- 
forts of  his  property  are  heedfully  cared 
for,  after  all.     But  to  dupe  philanthropy 
thus,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  mouth  of 
the  victim  should  be  dosed.    The  disabi- 
lity, therefore,  which  they  would  pass  as  a 
mere  line  of  demarcation  between  the  slave 
and  the  freeman,  serves  to  stifle  the  voice  of 
the  sufferer,  lest  it  break  forth  to  touch 
hearts  in  which  there  still  remains  some 
flesh.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Frew,  whom  we  have 
already  quoted,  calls  logic  to  his  aid  to 
lustify  this  disfranchisement  of  the  slave. 
We  give  a  sample,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing  the    "  mens    divinior'* — the    richer 
breath  breathed  into  his  nostrils,  that  con- 
fers upon  him  the  charter  to  enslave.  Thus 
cogently,  the  rev.  divine  presses  an  advo- 
cate for  hearing  the  slave  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice :— *'  If  it  IS  not  sinful  to  hold  slaves, 
Bnder  all  circumstances,  it  is  not  sinful  to 
hold  them  in  the  only  condition,  and  under 
the  only  circumstances  under  which  slave- 
holding  can  exist."      Thus,  wrong  with 
wrong   reciorocates  support    Obtaining 
lion  01  ttieir  human  brotheri  in  con- 


travention of  every  law  of  heaven  and 
earth,  they  gag  the  victim,  lest  he  should 
betray  the  secrets  of  his  infernal  prison- 
house — lest  he  should  proclaim  the  debas- 
ing ^  cruelty,  injustice,  and  inhumanity" 
that  characterize  a  system  which  its  fero- 
cious practisers  and  their  abettors  would 
extenuate,  by  its  "  kind  promises  and  good 
intentions''  to  mankind. 

But  have  we  no  further  answer  to  the 
assertion,  that  the  negro  receives  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  as  compensation  for 
his  bonds  ?  In  1835,  a  question  was  pro- 
posed to  the  Savannah  River  Baptist  Asso* 
ciation  of  Ministers,  <<  whether,  in  case  of 
involuntary  separation,  of  such  a  character 
as  to  predude  all  future  intercourse,  the 
parties  ought  to  be  allowed  to  marry 
again  ?"  To  this  their  reverences  returned 
the  following  answer,  doubtless,  afler  due 
examination  of  the  Gospel : — *<  That  such 
separatlbn  among  persons  situated  as  our 
slaves  are,  is  civilly  a  separation  by  deatlis 
and  they  believe  that,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
it  would  be  so  received.  To  forbid  se- 
cond marriages,  in  such  cases,  would  be  to 
expose  the  parties,  not  only  to  stronger 
hardships  and  strong  temptations,  but  to 
Church  censure,  for  acting  in  obedience  to 
their  roasters,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
acquiesce  in  a  regulation  at  variance  with 
justice  to  the  slaves,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
that  command  which  regulates  marriage 
among  Christians.  The  slaves  are  not  free 
agents ;  and  a  dissolution  by  death  is  not 
more  entirely  without  their  consent,  and 
beyond  their  control,  than  by  such  sepa- 
ration." Let  the  Christian  world  hear  this 
exposition  ofthe  reverend  conclave,  and  de- 
cide without  further  argument,  of  the  com- 
pensation conferred  upon  the  bondsmen  by 
the  inculcation  of  their  saving  faith. 

We  will  not  insult  civilized  reason  by 
argument  upon  that  sacred  ordinance, 
the  light  and  glory  of  our  happy  homes. 
Argument  I  Hath  not  Christ  ordained 
that,  answerably  to  the  creation  of  our 
male  and  our  female  in  the  beginning,  the 
man  and  his  wife  **  shall  be  no  longer  twain, 
but  one  flesh?"  Ilath  he  not  denounced 
the  penalty  of  adultery  against  the  husband 
or  the  wife  who  shall  marry  another,  hav- 
ing put  away  the  helpmate  to  whom  they 
had  been  thus  mystically  conjoined  ?  Does 
this  admit  of  argument? 

The  Saviour  honoured  by  the  first  mira- 
culous attestation  of  his  divinity,  the  ce- 
lebration of  that  thrice  blessed  rite  ;  what 
need  we  more  than  this  of  proof  or  praise  ? 
<<  What|  tbereforci  God  hath  joined  to- 
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getlier  let  not  mnn  put  asunder."  What 
provision  for  *'  civil  death"  does  this  con- 
tain ?  What  room  for  quibbling  interpre- 
tation have  we  here  ?  Yet,  even  this  su- 
blime ordinance;  this  rule  of  life, — so 
given,  so  sanctified, — this  they  have  set 
aside.  A  power  as  deadly — as  omnipo- 
tent as  '<  death/'  fiercely  denies  it  to  the 
wretched  slave.  But  his  gaffering  ends  not 
here.  The  mercenary  hand  that  compelled 
him  to  untwine  his  clinging  affections— 
that  robbed  his  nature  of  its  ennoblement, 
and  hit  virtue  of  its  guard— 'that  hand 
is  on  him  still.  Shall  <*  Church  censures'* 
forsooth,  balk  the  cupidity  of  his  owner  ? 
or  gainsay  his  will  ?— Oh,  no  ;  it  conduces 
more  to  "  Godly  harmony,"  that  an  ac- 
quiescent clergy  should  pronounce  God's 
benisoD,  and  set  his  seal  upon  the  unholy 
compact,  by  which  the  widowed  man,  for 
his  chosen  wedded  wife — ^for  the  assuager 
of  his  afflictions — whose 
•'  Love,  bom  of  sorrow,  like  sorrow  Was  true," 
18  compelled  to  take  to  him — what? — a 
wife  ?  Oh,  no ;  don*t  desecrate  tlie  name  I 
a  partner  slave-factor,  with  whom,  fulfill- 
ing his  master's,  not  his  maker's  law,  to 
make  more  base  tradition  of  his  bands. 
Said  we  not  well,  they  dare  not  teach  him 
Christianity  ? 

It  would  be  idle  to  expect,  that  the 
fierce  spirit,  engendered  by  the  conscien- 
tiousness of  irresponsible  power,  and 
fostered  by  the  daily  and  hourly  infliction 
of  torments,  should  be  limited  in  its  ope- 
ration to  the  objects  of  the  demoralizing 
relation  in  which  it  takes  its  rise.  Accord- 
ingly, we  learn  from  authorities  now  be- 
fore us  (all  of  them  American,)  that  the 
tame  distempered  passions,  that  embitter 
the  existence  of  the  negro,  deform  the 
social  system  of  his  masters,  and  manifest 
themselves  in  lightly  provoked  and  fre- 
quently recurring  deeds  of  blood.  Shall 
we  be  called  superstitious  if  we  suggest, 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Great  Disposer 
it  vindicated  by  a  more  striking  retribu- 
tion there  ?  We  have  already  borrowed 
from  the  logic  of  one  rev.  gentleman ; 
that  however  was  the  unassisted  produce 
of  hit  own  proper  brain.  Let  us  see  the 
wisdom  that  is  in  many  heads ! 

The  Charleston  Baptist  Association, 
consisting  of  500,000  members,  addressed 
a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  to  recently  as  the  year  1835.  It 
contains  the  following  succinct  and  satis- 
factory exposition  : — "  The  question  (of 
slavery),  it  it  believed,  is  purely  one  of 
political  economy.    It  amounts,  in  effect. 


to  this,— whether  the  operatives  of  a  coun- 
try shall  be  bought  and  sold,  and  (hem- 
selves  become  property,  as  in  this  state ; 
or  whether  they  shall  be  hirelings,  and 
their  labour  only  become  property,  a^i  in 
some  other  states."  It  amounts  exactly  to 
that,  with  one  small  but  important  addi- 
tion, viz.,  the  change  of  the  salesmaster  I 
an  addition  which  those  rev.  mystifiert  of 
plain  words — these  darkeners  of  counsel, 
would  soon  understand,  if,  instead  of  be« 
ing  themselves  the  venders  of  impious  ca- 
joleries, to  a  people  whose  practices  dis- 
honour their  divine  Master,  they  were 
driven  by  traders  to  the  mart,  warranted 
sound  for  all  their  repletion,  and  sold  to 
those  who  would  compel  them,  for  hard 
fare  and  harder  usage,  to  do  more  work 
than  they  now  give  for  good  annual  sti- 
pends. To  what  cause  are  we  to  refer  the 
startling  stupidity  of  this  extract  ?  Are 
these  ^' cloud  compellers*'  lost  in  the 
mist  that  they  have  raised?  habituated 
to  deceive  and  cramp  the  understanding 
of  their  fellows,  have  they  retributivelj 
forfeited  their  own  ?  Or  are  we  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  voucher  of  the  general  pro- 
bity of  their  reverences,  that  they  are 
so  clumsy  at  a  lie  ? 

Time  and  space  would  fail  us  to  recount 
the  minutest  fractional  part  of  the  horrors 
of  this  accursed  traffic ;  had  we  both  at 
command,  we  should  hold  it  a  compro- 
mise of  sacred  principle  to  proceed.  We 
cannot  be  instrumental  to  fix  the  attention 
of  mankind  upon  the  incidents  of  slavery, 
lest  we  convey  the  notion  that  any  modi- 
fication— that  any  thing  short  of  its  total 
abolition,  would  satisfy  us.  No  change  can 
ever  reconcile  us  to  that  which  it  the 
curse  and  stigma  of  our  race.  Could  we 
stoop  to  temporize, — could  we,  for  one 
moment,  deign  to  abate  the  fulness  of  the 
negro's  righteous  claim?  We  return  to  the 
testimonies  that  have  been  borne  to  hit 
qualities  by  ministers  and  laymen,  who 
have  not  betrayed  their  faith.  Mr.  Caul- 
kins,  who  spent  eleven  years  in  North  Caro- 
lina, testifies  their  sufferings  from  personal 
observation.  <<I  have  heard,"  he  says, 
*'  some  of  them  in  their  huts  before  daylight 
praying  in  their  simple  broken  language  ; 
telling  their  heavenly  Father  of  their  triahi, 
in  the  following  and  similar  language : — 

"  Fader  in  Heaven,  look  upon  dc  poor 
slave,  dat  have  de  work  to  do  all  de  day 
long ;  dat  can't  have  the  time  to  pray  only 
in  de  night ;  and  then  massa  mutt  not 
know  it  Fader  I  have  mercy  on  matter 
and  mitsus.    Fader,  when  thall  poor  tUve 
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get  tliro'  the  world!  When  will  death 
come,  and  the  poor  slave  get  to  Heaven  ?" 
'<  Fader  bless  de  white  man  dat  come  to 
hear  de  slave  pray;  bless  his  family." — 
Well  might  he  ask,—"  Is  the  ear  of  the 
Most  Higli  deaf  to  the  prayer  of  the 
slave  ?"  Take  now  the  brief  but  emphatic 
testimony  of  the  Rev.  Horace  Maulton:^ 
"  Many  of  them  have  such  exalted  views 
of  freedom,  that  it  is  hard  work  for  the 
masters  to  whip  them  into  brutes ;  that  is, 
to  subdue  their  noble  spirits.''     Shall  we, 

with  testimonies  like  these  before  us; 

shall  we  think  of  the  composition  of  their 
rights?  If  we  be  men— if  we  be  worthy 
of  brotlierhood  with  them,  these  affecting 
attestations  to  their  simple  virtues,  will  steel 
us  in  their  cause. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  world's  hu- 
manity could  be  satisfied  by  compromise ; 
does  it  strike  any  body  to  say  what  kind  or 
amount  of  mitigation  it  should  accept? 
Would  it  be  a  reconciling  improvement  to 
admit  the  testimony  of  the  negro,  in  trials 
between  black  and  white?  Let  us  consi- 
der to  what  amount  this  would  prove  a 
practical  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  slave  !  What  would  the  admission  of 
slave  evidence  avail,  while  the  judges,  the 
jurors,  the  magistrates — while  every  body 
is  a  slave  bolder,  that,  either  commission- 
ed, or  uncommissioned,  takes  any  part  in 
the  administration  of  the  laws  ? 

Under  the  formal  concession  of  the  right, 
the  evidence  of  the  negro  would  be  prac- 
tically as  inoperative  for  justice  as  before. 
The  objection  to  his  competency  would 
be  transferred  to  his  credibility,  and  what 
orthodox  kidnapper  would  cheapen  the 
evidence  of  a  chartered  white  skin,  in 
competition  with  the  assertion  of  a  slave  ? 
What  e£Bcacy  could  we  expect  to  see  con- 
ferred upon  negro  testimony  by  men  who 
declare  that  the  law  that  now  excludes  it, 
is  the  essence  of  the  terror  by  which  they 
hold  him  in  his  bonds  ?  But  if  this  would 
not  give  the  African  a  security  against  the 
merciless  caprices  of  his  owner,  in  the 
wide  range  of  its  oppressive  incidents, 
who  can  point  out  what  modification  of  the 
system  will  ?  Take  it,  that  all  the  "  kind 
promises"  that  are  put  forward  as  remov- 
ing its  criminality  were  performed — that 
all  the  "  good  intentions''  that  are  alleged 
to  humanize  it,  were  carried  out,  would 
all  this  satisfy  ?  Should  we  then  feel,  that 
the  race  that  have,  been  200  years  ex- 
cluded from  every  human  right,  had,  at 
last,  obtained  reparation  for  those  centu* 
ries  of  wrongs  ?    No  I  emphatically)  no* 


Though  the  reeking  lash  were,  from  this 
moment  forward,  to  hang  up  disused— 
though  the  conjugal  tie  were  respected— 
and  juries  brought  to  make  "true  deliver- 
ance" upon  the  evidence  of  the  slave- 
unreconciled  we  would  wage  out  this  war. 
We  should  hold,  that  nothing  was  done, 
while  the  complete  enfranchisement  of  the 
bondsman  was  withheld.  The  very  for- 
bearance of  the  tormentor  we  should  hold 
wrongful,  because  it  implied  the  right  to 
strike. 

The  friends  of  abolition  have  assailed 
slavery  successively,  in  all  its  strong  holds. 
They  have  examined  the  detestable  evil  on 
every  side  ;  searched  it  in  every  shape  of 
connection  with  the  honour  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  dignity  and  well-being  of 
mankind.     They  were  not  long,  however, 
in  discovering,  that  it  is  not  upon  such 
grounds  that  battle  with  the  master  could 
be  fought.     They  have,   therefore,  con- 
formed to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
substituted  for  these  arguments,  which, 
with  sordid  spirits,  would  be  more  likely 
to  prevail.    They  have  shewn,  by  undeni- 
able inference,  that  slave  labour  is  far  more 
expensive  than  cultivation  by  free  hands. 
One  source  of  expenditure  connected  with 
the  former,  the  apologists — ^rather  the  de- 
fenders of  the  system,  put  forward  anxi- 
ously, because  it  redounds  to  the  credit  of 
their  humanity — namely,  the  medical  care 
bestowed  upon  the  slaves.    That  this  is  no 
inconsiderable  item,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  authenticated  fact,  that  many  proprie* 
tors  have,  upon  due  comparison  of  profit 
and  loss,  rehnquished  this  humane  provi* 
sion  altogether,  finding  it  cheaper  to  lose 
"  the  hands"  that  are  enfeebled  by  over- 
work, than  to  pay  the  doctor  the  price  of 
their  care.     But  this  is  only  a  single  item ; 
the  cost  of  slave  labour  is  made  up  of 
many ;  and  the  whole  amount  is  augmented 
largely   by  the  unproductiveness  of  the 
system,  despite  of  all  that  cruelty  can  do 
to  extort  the  utmost  labour  that  the  human 
constitution  will  allow.    President  Cooper, 
of  Soutli   Carolina,   amongst  a  thousand 
others,  attests  this  fact  in  the  following 
words,  which  we  quote,  not  because  had 
the  result  of  compubory  labour  been  dif- 
ferent, we  should  have  drawn  any  inference 
from  it  favourable  to  the  system  we  con- 
demn; not  because  we  should  esteem  it 
any  mitigation  of  its  revolting  criminality, 
that  the  wretched  captive  made  an  elec- 
tion between  different  kinds  of  torment ;  but 
purely  to  show,  in  addition  to  its  amount, 
its  downright  wantonness  of  crime*  **  Slave 
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labour,'^  says  our  authority,  ^  is  undoubt- 
edly the  dearest  kind  of  labour.  The 
usual  work  of  a  field  hand  is  barely  two- 
thirds  of  what  a  white  day  labourer,  at 
usual  wages,  would  perform;  this  is  the 
outside  ;  nothing  will  justify  slave  labour 
in  point  of  economy,  but  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  climate,  which  incapacitates  a 
white  man  from  labouring  in  the  summer 
time  on  the  rich  lands  in  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  In  places  merely  agricultural, 
as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Missouri,  slave  labour  is  entirely 
unprofitable.  It  is  even  so  in  Marj'land 
and  Virginia."  Mr.  Caulamb,  an  eminent 
engineer,  having  had  many  opportunities. 
Touches  for  the  truth  of  the  computation — 
**  That  field  slaves  do  only  between  a  third 
and  a  half  of  the  work  dispatched  by  re- 
luctant French  soldiers,  and  probably  not 
more  than  a  third  of  what  these  very  slaves 
would  do  if  urged  by  their  own  interest** 
We  shall  adduce  the  confirmatory  evidence 
of  one  more  witness,  agaui  solemnly  pro- 
testing against  being  supposed  guilty  of 
resting  the  issue  here.  We  have  compared 
the  productive  labour  of  the  enslaved 
Degro  with  that  of  the  free  white — let  us 
now  compare  the  black  population  with 
Aemselves.  Mr.  Samuel  I.  Prescod,  a 
delegate  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention, 
mnd  editor  of  the  Barbadoes  Liberal,  says, 
^Throughout  the  colonies  the  effectual 
power  of  the  labourer  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  his  emancipation,  and  he  can 
DOW  do  double,  and  occasionally  treble  the 
quantity  of  work  which  he  was  thought 
capable  of  doing  while  a  slave.'*  Such  is 
the  energy  that  freedom  brings !  Yet,  not- 
withstanding these  facts,  corroboratt^d  by 
a  host  of  witnesses,  and  attesting  the  dimi- 
nution of  bodily  vigour  commensurately 
with  the  sinking  of  the  heart,  these  whole- 
sale dealers  in  bodies,  whose  humanity 
they  deny,  and  souls  which  they  peril  their 
own  to  render  less  divine,  continue  the 
atrocious  traffic,  naj  more,  not  only  do 
they  enslave  the  African  upon  the  prepos- 
terous ground  of  superiority,  to  which 
the  barbarous  use  they  make  of  power, 
negatives  their  claim ;  but,  as  if  they  were 
made  retributive  instruments  of  their  own 
utter  confusion,  should  a  free  woman  be- 
come the  wife  of  an  enslaved  man,  she, 
that  favoured  one,  untinged  with  the  hue 
of  incapacity,  and  bearing  no  warrant  of 
enthralment  in  her  blood — she  becomes 
the  property  of  her  husband's  owner,  by 
virtue— hear  it,  ye  Christians  ! — of  the 
contemned  and  outraged  ordinance  of  Him 


who  made  <<  the  twain  one  flesh."  Nau- 
seated with'  the  contemplation  of  this  ex- 
ecrable system ;  loathing  its  blasphemy,  its 
lies,  its  blood,  we  turn  to  man,  whererer 
he  preserves,  unstooped,  the  dignity  of  his 
place  in  the  creation  ;  wherever  he  keeps 
alive,  by  his  heart,  the  recollection  of  man's 
duty  and  man's  hope ;  wherever  he  blesses 
a  bounteous  Maker  for  his  *<  creation,  his 
preservation,  and  all  the  blessings  of  this 
life  ;**  to  pledee  himself  before  heaven  and 
earth  that  this  atrocious  system  shall  not 
last 

But  while  we  summon  in  this  sacred 
cause  every  man,  in  every  land,  who  is 
bound  with  us  by  the  obligation  of  our  com- 
mon faith,  to  spread  abroad  over  this  fair 
world  its  Maker's  praise ;  who  have  pledged 
themselves  to  the  glorious  task  of  instilling 
knowledge,  and  infusing  comfort  wherever 
there  is  darkness  of  mind,  or  depression  of 
heart  We  do  not  forget  that  there  are 
some  to  whom  we  can  address  ourselves 
with  assurance  that  in  their  breasts  our 
call  will  meet  ready  response.  In  the  land 
in  which  this  reeking  idol  is  set  up,  are  to 
be  found  many,  whose  fathers,  spuming 
the  degradation  that  bigot  intolerance 
would  have  imposed  on  them  in  their  na- 
tive land,  and  not  discerning  the  advent 
of  that  morning  which  is  now  rast  mellowing 
into  day,  broke  the  strong  ties  that  bound 
them  to  her,  and  sought  repose  and  free- 
dom on  another  shore.  Have  they  lost 
the  spirit  of  their  sires  ?  Confidently,  we 
say  no !  That  love  of  justice  which,  in 
the  breasts'of  those  wanderers,  could  drown 
all  other  love ;  that  passion  which  drove, 
them  to  gaze  upon  her  countless  charms 
and,  having  filled  high  the  springs  of  sor- 
rowful remembrance,  to  bless  and  leaye 
her ;  that  love,  that  passion,  still  has  life  in 
them. 

Sons  of  our  soil,  the  exiled — our  bre- 
thren, still,  "  in  language,  faith  and  blood" 
— to  you  we  commend  the  slave.  In  the 
land  which  has  been  a  city  of  refuge  to 
your  race,  three  millions  of^  the  human  fa- 
mily drag  out  their  life  in  chains.  In  that 
land,  arbitrary  power,  multiplying  the 
means  of  human  misery  that  cast  your 
fathers  out,  fulfils  its  pledge.  Men — call 
them  so— dishonour  human  kind,  labo- 
riously <<  subdue  their  noble  spirits,"  and, 
with  "  hard  work,"  they  "  whip  them  into 
brutes."  Do  you  requhre  incitement  to 
espouse  the  sufferer's  cause?  To  his  ap- 
pealing wrongs  the  overshadowing  hand  of 
Him  who  succours  the  poor  and  needy,  has 
added  a  new  incentive  m  the  fedlity  of  his 
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redress.  Moral  energy  has  arisen  amongst 
men  to  claim  its  own,  and  the  sword  is  no 
longer  the  arbiter  of  right.  Look  back 
upon  the  cradle  of  your  own  race,  and  say, 
"  How  is  the  sceptre  of  the  ungodly  bro- 
ken, and  his  kingdom  passed  away."  Yet, 
to  fling  down  the  idol  of  ascendancy,  and 
to  establish  man  in  his  own  right,  it  cost 
not  here  a  human  life.  The  warfare  of 
our  country  was  waged  by  moral  means 
alone,  and  when,  in  the  moment  of  her 
triumph,  she  stood  forth  redeemed,  Free- 
dom, inured  to  sanguinary  rites,  started, 
to  find  her  charter  was  not  red.  These 
means  of  conquest  you  have  in  your  power. 
In  the  country  of  your  adoption  you  have 
attained  station  and  respect;  use  them  for 
the  redemption  of  the  slave ;  crying  as  the 
corruption  is,  the  leaven  hath  not  leavened 
the  whole  mass.  In  the  new  world  are 
thousands    whose    moral   constitution   is 


worthy  of  the  purity  of  their  religion,  and 
the  grandeur  of  their  clime ;    with  such 
make  strong  alliance  against  oppression. 
You  have  civil  franchises  ;  the  negro  claims 
their  shelter  at  your  hands.     Shall  a  time 
come  when  the  sounds  of  infliction  shall 
not  revolt  you  ?  when  the  cry  of  the  suf- 
ferer shall  find  no  access  to  your  hearts?  . 
Heaven   forbid !     In    the   name  of  man 
writhing  in  the  grasp  of  power,  wherever' 
its  iron  hand  could  fix ;  by  that  mysterious 
power  by  which  the  throb  of  the  stricken  r 
heart  is  communicated  to  thousands  who 
felt  not  theblow;  the  seas  divide,  the  mouh*i 
tains  rise  between,  but  we  call  upon  you» 
amid  the  sights  and  sounds  of  woe,  thatr 
should  not  grow  familiar  to  your  sense,  to 
keep  alive  in  your  souls  the  home  instinct  > 
of  liberty — that  hate  of  wrong  that  drove, 
your  fathers  from  their  native  land. 


KANE'S    ELEMENTS    OF  CHEMISTRY.* 


It  is  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion that  we  sit  down  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  the  Citizen  to  the  vo- 
lume which  now  lies  before  us,  constitut- 
ing the  first  part  of  an  elementary  system 
of  chemistry,  by  the  able  Professor  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety. It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  sort  by  an  Irishman,  and  issu- 
ing from  the  Irish  press ;  and,  desirous  as 
we  were  (for  both  of  those  reasons)  to  hail 
its  appearance,  we  must  confess,  it  was  not 
without  some  degree  of  apprehension  that 
we  commenced  the  perusal  of  il^  lest  we 
should  feel  it  our  duty  to  speak  unfavour- 
ably of  a  work  which,  we  trust,  is  but  the 
forerunner  of  a  series  of  class  books  from 
the  Irish  press,  worthy  of  the  distinguished 
professors  of  whom  our  metropolis  may 
justly  be  proud.  We  had  not,  however, 
proceeded  fur  in  the  volume,  before  we  be- 
came thoroughly  convinced  that  our  fears 
were  groundless,  and  we  can,  with  the  ut- 
most confidence,  recommend  the  work  to 


the  student  of  chemistry,  as  admirably  cal- 
culated to  lead  him  to  a  general  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  that 
rapidly  progressive  department  of  science. 
The  style  is  simple  and  clear,  and  the  ex* 
amples  which  are  given  to  illustrate  such 
formulse  as  were  necessary,  are  generally 
made  to  convey  much  useful  information 
on  other  points,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  remove  any  difl&culty  which  the  8ttt« 
dent  might  feel  in  interpreting  the  pro« 
posed  rule. 

The  present  part  contains  the  first  ten 
chapters,  and  embraces  an  account  of  the 
forces  of  Gravity,  Cohesive  and  Chemical 
Affinity,  together  with  the  Properties  of 
Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity,  and  their  in- 
fluence on  those  forces ;  a  snort  but  excel- 
lent chapter  on  Chemical  Nomenclature, 
with  a  full  account  of  the  Laws  of  Combi- 
nation, the  Atomic  Theory,  and  the  va- 
rious modifications  of  our  theoretical  views, 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  recent 
discoveries  of  the  relations  between  the 


*  ^  Elements  of  Chemifltry,*'  including  the  most  lectnt  discoveriet  md  cpf^cadont  of  the 
Srience  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  and  to  the  Am.  By  Robert  J.  Kane,  M.D.,  M.R.  I.  A.,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Proftssor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  of 
Ireland,  IVflember  of  the  Society  of  Pharmacy,  and  of  the  German  Pharmacuetical  Society,  &c*  &c. 

Dublin,  Hodges  and  Smith  |  Longman  and  Co.,  and  Simpkios  and  Co.,  London  j  Msdachen  and 
Stewttt,  Edfaiborgh.    1840. 
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specific  heats  of  bodies  and  their  chemical 
equivalents,  and  of  the  law  of  definite 
electro- chemical  decomposition. 

Feeling  satisfied  that  the  work  needs 
only  to  be  known  to  be  fully  appreciated 
as  it  deserves,  we  abstain  from  alluding 
more  particularly  to  many  other  subjects 
of  great  interest,  which  our  author  has 
succeeded  in  divesting  of  the  obscurity  in 
which  they  are  too  oflen  involved,  as  an  in- 
stance of  which,  we  may  refer  to  the  sec- 
tion on  crystallization,  and  shall  proceed 
to  give  a  few  extracts,  which,  we  trust, 
(though  selected  hastily)  will  be  quite  suf- 
ncient  to  justify  us  in  the  favourable  opi- 
nion we  have  expressed. 

The  following  passage  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  general  clearness  and  simplicity  of 
the  style  :— 

<'  The  impression  of  light  was  at  one  time  con- 
■idered  to  be  produced  by  a  series  of  exceedingly 
minute  particles,  of  a  peculiar  substance*  emana- 
ting from  the  sun  and  from  burning  and  luminous 
bodies,  and  which  stiike  upon  the  eve.  This  idea 
has  been,  however,  now  almost  totally  abandoned, 
and  all  the  phenomena  are  considered  to  arise  from 
the  vibrations  of  an  exceedingly  attenuated  me- 
dium, thrown  into  waves  by  luminous  bodies  of 
every  kind,  and  which,  filling  all  space,  and  being 
diffused  through  the  substance  of  the  most  solid 
bodies,  and  occupying  the  spaces  between  their 
more  substantial  molecules,  transmits  and  modi- 
fies these  vibrations,  and  confers  upon  substances 
transparency  or  opacity,  colour,  and  all  other  pro- 
pertics  of  acting  upon  light  which  they  may  pos- 
sess. 

**  This  medium,  or  luminiferous  ether,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  supposed  capable  of  vibrating  in  waves 
of  different  lengths,  and  from  this  difference  in 
length  of  wave  aiises  the  difference  of  colour  of 
the  light  produced.  The  shortest  wave  produces 
violet,  the  least  refrangible  light;  the  loiigei^t 
wave,  red,  the  most  refrangible  light :  the  length 
of  the  wave  being,  in  all  cases,  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  refrangibility  of  the  light.  The  im- 
pression of  the  different  colours  arises,  therefore, 
precisely  as  the  impression  of  differeut  sounds  is 
produced,  by  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
waves  in  the  vibrating  nir;  the  shortest  wave,  in 
sound,  giving  the  highest  note,  and,  in  light,  giving 
the  violet  colour.  The  actual  length  of  these 
waves  of  light  is  extremely  small;  for  violet  light 
there  are  67,490  in  an  inch,  for  red,  39,180,  the 
average  of  the  different  colours  being  50,000,  and 
hence  in  white  light  there  acts  upon  the  eye  in 
every  second  610,000000,000000  luminiferous 
vibrations.*' 

**  The  rays  of  light  derive  some  of  their  most 
remarkable  properties  from  the  principle,  that  the 
vibrations  are  accomplished  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  the  rays.  Thus,  if  we 
conceive  a  ray  of  light,  moving  from  north  tofouth, 
the  little  vibrations  which  constitute  it  are  effected 
in  a  direction  east  or  west,  and  in  every  other  di- 
rection equally  perpendicular  to  its  path ;  and  or- 
dinary light  is  characterized  by  the  fact,  that  its 
vibrations  are  accomplished  in  every  imaginable 
plane.    If  we  reduce  these  vibratory  movementi 


to  a  single  plane,  the  light  becoroei  po1arized,!and 
is,  then,  in  the  condition  for  dissecting  the  interior 
of  crystallized  bodies,  and  exhibiting  the  beautiful 
illustrations  of  their  structure,  that  have  bcea 
already  noticed,  lint  it  would  lead  ua  too  far 
away  from  our  proper  subject,  to  enter  into  the  de- 
f^ciiptiuM  of  polarizing  apparatus,  or  even  of  its 
principles,  in  detail,  as  the  indication  just  giveu  of 
its  nature  isEuHieient. 

^<  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most 
important  principle  of  the  theory  of  waves  is,  that 
two  portions  of  light  may  act  on  each  other  so  as 
to  interfere  ajid  produce  darkness,  though  at 
another  point  they  may  form  light  of  double  bril- 
liancy. To  effect  this,  it  is  only  necessary  ihcy 
should  be  in  opposite  states  of  vibration,  that  is» 
whilst  the  waves  of  one  ray  should  be  rising  up, 
those  of  the  other  should  be  falling  down :  these 
motions  then  compensate  each  other,  and  the  re- 
sult it  the  same  as  if  no  vibratory  motion  had  ex. 
isted,  that  is,  if  no  light  had  arrived  at  the  points 
where  the  rays  met.  It  is  only,  howeveri  when 
one  of  the  simple  coloured  lights  is  employed  that 
actual  blackness  occurs,  by  the  mutual  destruction 
of  the  rays :  if  white  light  be  used  there  is  produ- 
ced  a  brilliant  series  of  prtsmatie  colours  ;  for  at 
the  moment  when  the  red  light  is  destroyed,  tbc 
remaining  blue  and  yellow  form  a  bright  green  ; 
when  the  yellow  is  destroyed,  the  red  and  blue  pro- 
duce a  purple.  Cases  of  this  kind  of  interference 
are  extremely  common  ;  it  is  thus  that  the  co- 
loured rings  of  crystals,  and  the  aolours  of  the 
soap  bubble  or  oil  film  arc  produced.  The  brtU 
liancy  of  the  plumnge  of  birds  the  lustre  of  many 
minerals,  as  of  labradorite,  arise  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  portions  of  light  which  after  reflec- 
tion thus  act  on  each  other." 

In  speaking  of  the  Circular  Polarization 
of  Light,  we  have  an  excellent  example  of 
our  author's  happy  method  of  giving  addi- 
tional interest  to  science,  by  shewing  its 
practical  bearing  on  the  useful  arts,  under 
circumstances  where  we  might  least  of  all 
expect  to  find  such  a  connection  between 
them  : — 

**  In  ca^es,  therefore,  where  bodies  exhibit  this 
action  upon  light,  their  power  of  rotation  becoioet 
an  important  numerical  fact  in  their  descriptions, 
and  it  may  be  measured  by  the  an;;le  through 
which  a  certain  thickness  of  the  body  is  capable 
of  moving  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of 
homogeneous  light,  such  as  the  pure  red,  given  by 
glass  coloured  by  sub  oxide  of  copper,  and  the  dt. 
rection  of  rotation  is  expressed  by  an  arrow,  turned 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  according  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  analyzing  crystal  revolve  to  the 
one  or  the  other  side.  This  property  is  beauti- 
fully applied  to  trace  the  changes  which  occur 
during  the  saccharine  fermentation  ;  a  solution  of 
starch  possesses  a  high  4~  power,  but  it  gradually 
cbanges  into  the  sugar  of  grapes,  the  rotative 
power  of  which  is  H**  Hence,  the  action  of  the 
starch,  when  fermentation  has  commenced,  ra- 
pidly diminishes,  until  there  is  so  much  sugar 
formed,  that  the  4~  and  — )-  exactly  balance,  and 
the  solution  is  totally  without  action  upon  a  po- 
larized ray;  after  that,  the  quantity  of  sugar  still 
increasing,  the  rotation  becomes  — )-  and  increases 
until  all  the  starch  has  been  decomposed.  With 
such  a  solution,  knowing  the  total  qtuintity  of 
starch  originally  dissolved,  th^  measure  of  its  io» 
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tative  power  enables  the  quantity  of  sugar  present 
to  be  at  once  calculated.  The  juices  of  plants 
which  contain  sugar,  as  the  beet>root,  the  maple, 
the  sugar  cane,  may  be  exactly  valued  by  a  simple 
determination  of  their  rotative  power,  compared 
with  their  specific  gravities.  This  property  of  the 
circular  polarization  of  a  my  of  lig!)t,  which  at  the 
first  aspect  might  appear  so  far  removed  from  pro- 
per chemical  enquiry,  or  useful  application,  be- 
comes thus  an  instrument  from  which  the  distiller 
or  sugar  boiler  may  everyday  derive  advantage." 

Again,  we  find,  in  his  account  of  the 
Daguerrotype,  as  well  as  in  the  following 
practical  invitation  to  study  the  most  re- 
condite properties  of  heat  and  light,  from 
their  association  with  a  beautiful  art  in  the 
former  case,  and  in  the  latter,  from  the 
simple  explanation  which  they  afford  of  na- 
tural phenomena : — 

*<  The  physical  independence  of  solar  light  and 
heat  was  beautifully  shown  by  Melloni,  who  using 
quartz  and  black  mica,  perfectly  opaque,  upon  the 
one  hand,  and  rock  salt  made  perfectly  opaque  by 
soot  upon  the  other,  obtained  radiant  heat  of  all 
refrangibilities,  totally  free  from  light;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  by  combining  a  plate  of  alum  with  a 
glass  coloured  green  by  oxide  of  copper,  he  ob- 
'  tained  a  brilliant  beam  of  light,  which,  when  con. 
ccntrated  by  a  lens  upon  the  most  delicate  ther- 
moscope  he  could  apply,  exhibited  no  trace  of  any 
heating  power  whatsoever. 

*'  An  interesting  property  of  radiant  heat,  and 
one  which  shows  the  remarkable  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  light,  in  a  very  evident  manner,  is, 
that  the  heat  may  change  its  degree  of  refrangibi- 
lity,  and  hence  if  it  be  vibrations,  one  wave  may 
break  up  into  several,  or  several  smaller  waves 
may  unite  to  form  one.  Tlie  light  of  the  sun,  de- 
piived  of  all  the  more  refrangible  rays,  hj^  passage 
through  a  plate  of  alum,  may  be  received  on  a 
blackened  surface,  the  temperature  of  which  will 
be  thus  elevated,  and  which,  in  turn,  will  become 
a  source  of  radiant  heat.  But  the  heat,  so  radia- 
ted,  is  found  to  have  totally  changed  its  properties, 
it  can  no  longer  pass  through  alum :  it  has  passed 
from  the  state  of  heat  of  the  lowest  to  the  state  of 
heat  of  the  highest  refrangibility.  In  like  manner, 
if  the  roost  refrangible  rays  eroiuiating  from  a  source 
at  212^,  be  concentrated  by  a  rock-salt  lens,  and 
brought  to  act  on  a  small  surface,  they  may  raise 
the  temperature  of  this  surface  above  212^,  and 
radiate  from  thence  in  a  less  refrangible  condition 


than  before.  The  parallel  case  to  this  has  never 
been  found  with  light.  Red  light  has  never  l>een 
changed  into  blue,  or  violet  into  orange,  and  there 
must  be  in  the  physical  theory  of  radiant  heat  some 
general  principle  of  so  high  an  order,  that  the 
phybical  optics  of  the  present  day  is  but  a  particu- 
lar ca«e  of  it. 

•*  This  change  of  radiant  heat  from  one  degree 
of  refrangibility  to  another,  occurs  in  nature  very 
often,  and  is  the  eource  of  some  remarkable  phe- 
nomena. Thus  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  being 
of  low  refrangibility  from  their  intensely  heated 
source,  is  transmitted  easily  by  ice  or  snow ;  and 
hence  a  layer  of  snow  upon  a  field,  exposed  even 
to  the  powerful  action  of  the  sun,  is  but  slowly 
melted :  if,  however,  a  dark-coloured  object,  as  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  be  laid  upon  the  surface,  itab- 
sorbs  the  solar  heat,  and  becoming  a  source  of 
radiation  of  heat  of  great  refrangibility,  which  the 
snow  absorbs  completely,  this  is  melied  under  the 
stick,  which  sinks,  and  gradually  disappears  be- 
neath the  surface.  The  earlier  melting  of  snow 
upon  the  brunches  and  round  the  stems  of  plants, 
which  was  supposed  to  demonstrate  a  kind  of  na- 
tural warmth  belonging  to  the  living  vegetable, 
arises  from  this  merely  physical  conversion." 

We  might  refer  also  to  pages  212,  286, 
293,  and  numerous  other  passages  in  this 
volume,  to  exemplify  how  well  our  author 
has  served  science,  by  shewing  that,  so  far 
from  the  true  philosopher  looking  down  on 
the  useful  arts  as  unworthy  of  his  notice, 
he  never  feels  so  much  admiration  for  the 
pure  truths  which  it  is  his  object  to  inves- 
tigate, as  when  their  discovery  leads  hiin 
to  the  means  of  conferring  the  greatest  be- 
nefiU  on  his  fellow-creatures. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  say  we  look 
forward  to  the  publication  of  the  second 
part,  in  the  course  of  the  present  month, 
with  the  conviction  that  it  will  fully  sus- 
tain the  high  character  which  the  author 
has  long  possessed,  and  that  these  re- 
marks are  to  be  considered  only  as  de- 
scribing, generally,  our  impression  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  portion  of  the  work 
has  been  executed.  We  reserve  a  more 
complete  and  detailed  examination  of  its 
contents,  for  the  opportunity  which  the 
publication  of  the  second  part  will  afford. 
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AN    ADVENTURE    IN    GREECE. 


BBINa  A   PASSAGB  FROM   THB  J0UBNAL8  OF  S.    A.,    ESQ. 


I  HAVE  been  a  traveller  from  my  infancy, 
nay,  for  that  matter,  I  have  been  a  tra- 
veller before  I  saw  tlie  light  of  our  earthly 
planet,  as  I  was  bom  in  the  middle  of  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  on  board  of  an  India- 
man,  fresh  from  China,  of  which  my  fa- 
ther was  captain  and  part  owner,  and  my 
mother  a  passenger.  I  was  christened  at 
St  Helena,  and  after  dbcharging  cargo, 
my  sire  again  shipped  me,  my  mother,  and 
other  materials,  ior  Boston,  in  which  cele- 
brated city  I  spent  my  first  birth-day.  I 
know  not  if  the  love  of  travel  thus  early 
begun  became  part  of  my  heritage ;  bnt, 
however  that  may  be,  the  love  of  constant 
change  certainly  became  part  of  my  na- 
ture. As  under  its  fantastic  influence, 
I  have  visited  many  strange  lands,  and 
witnessed  some  strange  scenes,  I  have  at 
last  grown  weary  of  keeping  my  own  coun- 
sel, and  now,  under,  1  dare  say,  the  same 
influence  which  has  of  late  induced  so 
many  modest,  but  excellent  writers  to  in- 
troduce to  the  public  their  traits,  pencil^ 
lings,  tours,  sketches,  and  soforth,  I  have 
come  to  the  resolution  of  doing  as  they 
have  done,  if  not  with  the  same  suc- 
cess, at  least  with  similar  aspirations  after 
it. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  I  have  found  much  easier  to 
project  than  perform,  as  well  from  a  na- 
tural and  constitutional  indolence  of  dispo- 
sition, as  from,  not  want  of  materials,  but 
method  in  the  arrangement  of  them.  In 
truth,  upon  referring  to  ray  many  journals, 
when  I  perceive  the  strange  jumble  of 
places  and  positions  there  jotted  down,  I 
have  more  than  once  given  up  the  matter 
in  despair;  begging  my  reader  to  ex- 
cuse the  egotism,  if  I  have  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  completing  my  task,  that  result 
is  to  be  attributed  u>  the  anxiety  of  ano- 
ther, rather  than  my  own. 

With  these  prefotory  remarks,  I  launch 
my  little  bark  upon  the  world  of  waters, 
and  my  first  venture  leads  me  to  the  land 
of  hero  and  demigod — of  long  suffering, 
but  ever  glorious  Greece — whose  miseries 
I  have  mourned  over,  whose  hospitality  I 
have  partaken  of,  and  in  whose  regenera- 
tion no  one  can  more  sincerely  rejoice. 


Let  me  state,  moreover,  that  as,  in  my 
various  <<  passages,"  I  have  endeavoured 
to  increase  their  mterest  by  weaving  therein 
incidents  which  moved  me  at  the  time ; 
there  is  still  not  one  of  them  which  is  in 
substance  exaggerated,  although,  to  suit 
public  taste,  I  may  have  given  it  a  colour- 
ing which,  with  all  my  pains,  may  unfor- 
tunately chance  to  be  cast  by  as  over- 
charged, and,  therefore,  undervalued. 

It  has  been  whispered,  that  when  the 
present  Queen  of  Greece  accepted  the 
hand  of  King  Otho,  his  majesty  owed  the 
preference  rather  to  the  love  she  bore  the 
country  over  which  he  was  called  to  rule, 
and  her  eager  desire  to  visit  it,  than  to  any 
personal  predeliction  for  her  Bavarian 
lover.  Without  having  so  bright  a  priz€ 
to  gain  by  giving  way  to  my  desire,  I  con- 
fess, wilhngly,  that  even  the  young  and 
enthusiastic  archduchess  could  never  have 
more  eagerly  wished  to  visit  that  classical 
region  than  I  did,  or  have  rejoiced  more 
when  circumstances  enabled  her  to  put  her 
wishes  into  execution. 

Having  said  so  much,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed what  the  nature  of  my  sensations 
was,  when,  with  Homer  in  my  hand, 
Themistodes  and  Thermopylae  in  my  head, 
and  a  thousand  glorious  associations  beat- 
ing at  my  heart,  I  entered  the  basin  of  the 
Pireeus,  on  a  fine  summer's  morning,  in  a 
light  Greek  caique,  manned  by  a  capitano 
and  four  sailors,  who,  with  their  Grecian 
outline  of  feature,  and  picturesque  dresses, 
enabled  me  to  keep  my  imagination  to  the 
full  on  the  half  classical  half  romantic 
stretch,  as  I  approached  the  modern  capi- 
tal and  ancient  receptacle  of  all  that  was 
chivalrous  and  charming  in  Greece. 

I  had  hired  the  boat  in  which  I  sate  at 
Scio,  at  which  island  I  had  been  dropped 
by  my  own  desire  by  the  skipper  of  a 
Dutch  sloop,  trading  to  Smyrna.  Having 
there  spent  some  time  on  a  visit  at  the;, 
hospitable,  most  hospitable  home  of  my 
friend  and  fellow-countryman,  C  ,  on 
leaving  him,  I  determined  to  make  Scio  my 
intermediate  station  between  Smyrna  and 
Athens,  although  very  much  against  my 
friend's  advice  and  wishes. 

He  was  right,  for  the  sake  of  humanity. 
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in  visbing  me  to  avoid  it ;  for,  much  as  I 
had  heard  of  Turkish  cruelty  in  general, 
and  of  its  unhesitating  exercise  of  it  on 
these  unfortunate  islanders  in  particular ; 
still,  with  all  my  acquired  knowledge,  my 
fears,  my  detestation,  never  could  my 
imagination  have  presumed  to  picture  to 
itself  the  horrid  ingenuity  with  which  it 
had  here  exhibited  itself.  Tourist  and 
traveller  have  told  the  tale  of  its  sack  and 
massacre — told  it  feelingly  and  well — but 
no  one  can  properly  appreciate  the  suffer- 
ings, or  feel  for  the  sufferers,  who  has  not 
stood,  as  I  did,  on  the  site  of  that  city 
which  peaceful  industry  had  rabed,  and 
savage  barbarity  had  destroyed. 

Can  I  describe  it  ?  I  stood  among  a 
mass  of  ruins,  not  with  the  hoar  of  anti- 
quity to  consecrate  them,  but  evidencing, 
by  the  violence  which  must  have  been 
used,  the  more  than  infernal  malignity 
which  directed  it.  The  walls  of  houses  (I 
should  rather  call  them  palaces)  blackened 
and  battered  by  cannon  and  shell ;  the  shop 
of  the  artificer,  with  its  front  driven  in  or 
torn  away,  and  its  interior  gutted  and  de- 
stroyed in  the  very  wantonness  of  outrage; 
the  church,  with  its  tesselated  floors  torn 
up,  its  altars  destroyed,  and  its  walls 
streaked  with  blood.  No;  I  have  wit- 
nessed desolation  and  misery  in  many 
forms,  but  so  long  as  Scio  and  its  fate  re- 
mains on  my  recollection,  so  long  will  all 
other  wretchedness  seem  weak  by  compa- 
rison— so  long  shall  I  curse  the  crescent, 
and  forswear  all  respect  for  the  power 
that  would  protect  it. 

A  day  sufficed  to  surfeit  me  with  a  scene 
80  abhorrent;  I  had  heard  much  of  its  in- 
land scenery,  but  I  was  sickened  and  sa- 
tisfied, and  after  spending  anight,  wrapped 
in  my  cloak,  in  the  hovel  of  a  patriarchal 
looking  old  man,  whose  son  and  two  grand- 
sons had  been  murdered  before  his  eyes, 
and  whose  niece  and  grand-daughter  had 
been  torn  away,  and  were  even  now  in 
slavery — I  was  delighted  the  next  morn- 
ing, on  walking  down  to  the  port,  to  meet 
with  my  light  caique,  bound  direct  for  the 
Pirseus,  and  to  feel  myself,  within  another 
hour,  gliding  from  a  place  which  had  sick- 
ened my  soul,  and  revolted  my  feelings. 

It  was  a  magnificent  morning,  as  we  shot 
into  the  long-famed  Athenian  harbour,  and 
when  we  had  furled  our  single  sail,  cast 
anchor,  and  sat  on  deck,  captain,  passen- 
ger, and  sailors,  to  our  morning  meal,  con- 
sisting of  coffee,  caviare,  bread  and  olives, 
provided  by  the  crew,  with  my  own  con- 
tribution of  a  flask  or  two  of  Ugbt  Greek 


wine,  and  a  jar  of  sweetmeats,  my  spirits 
rose,  and  I  began  to  think  less  of  the  mi- 
sery I  had  left,  and  more  of  the  great  thea- 
tre of  heroic  events  before  me.  To  this 
change  the  laugh  and  good-humoured  ba- 
dinage of  my  associates  contributed— not 
that  i  understood  a  word  of  their  language, 
with  the  exception  of  their  chief,  who 
spoke  the  lingua  Franca,  and  a  phrase  or 
two  of  Venetian  ;  but  their  air  and  man- 
ner, the  cheerfulness  of  their  demeanour, 
and  their  ardent  readiness  to  attend  to  my 
own  wants  and  comforts,  pleased  and  satis- 
fied me.  Then  came  their  gallant  and 
somewhat  rakish-lookine  costume,  to  cap 
the  climax;  the  red  cloth  cap,  with  iu 
long  dark  tassel  hanging  knowingly  over 
the  right  eye ;  their  parti-coloured  vests, 
fitted  tight  to  the  form,  and  without  a  col- 
lar; their  ample  trowsers,  tucked  beneath 
the  knee,  the  sash,  with  its  embroidered 
border,  and  the  ornamented  hafl  of  the 
sinister-looking  weapon  which  peeped  from 
its  folds — altogether,  by  the  time  I  had 
finished  my  meal,  and  settled  their  pecu- 
niary demands  on  me,  I  half  regretted 
leaving  their  trim  bark  and  pleasant  com- 
pany, to  set  my  foot  on  terra  Jirmat  even 
though  the  place  chosen  for  my  debarka- 
tion was  within  a  stone's  cast  of  the  gravie 
of  Themistocles  himself. 

I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  re- 
cent history  of  Athens,  to  be  disappointed 
at  my  first  view,  as  I  walked  thither  from 
the  Piraeus.  War,  time,  tyranny,  had  done 
their  work  upon  her;  this  I  knew,  and 
knowing,  honoured  her  the  more.  I  knew 
that  in  it  or  about  it  I  was  in  vain  to  look 
for  the  temple  of  "  the  Thunderer,"  with 
its  countless  columns  and  its  princely  sta- 
tuary ;  that  the  grove  of  the  Peripatetic 
and  the  school  of  the  cynic — Aristotle 
and  Antisthenes — the  Lyceum  and  the 
Cynosarges,  were  to  be  seen  no  more ;  but 
still — behold !  Turk  and  time  have  in  vain 
conspired  against  yonder  glorious  Acro- 
polis t-^the  citadel  of  freedom,  which  still 
towers  above  their  city,  as  it  did  when  De- 
mosthenes warmed  its  people  with  his  elo- 
quence, or  when  Xerxes  and  his  myriads 
cowered  and  fled,  likeheaten  hounds,  be- 
fore the  spirit  of  liberty  which  they  defied 
and  undervalued,  because  they  could  not 
understand  it 

I  reached  Athens,  and  threw  my  slender 
knapsack  to  Pierre  Danton,  head  waiter  at 
the  Hotel  de  France.  From  the  Acropo- 
lis to  a  French  hotel !  from  Aristides  the 
just  to  Monsieur  F— -^  the  extortionate  I 
Ye^  to  it  was.    I  entered  the  stdan,  eat  a 
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French  dinner— soup,  roll,  and  a  patd — 
seated  on  an  eastern  divan,  I  finished  my 
cup  of  coffee  and  glass  of  cura^oa,  while 
perusing  a  late  number  of  the  Moniteur^ 
and  then  strolled  forth  to  pay  my  first  visit 
to  the  Acropolis,  preceded,  guided,  and 
ciceronized  by — whom,  does  my  reader 
guess  ?  No ;  impossible  I  I  could  scarcely 
believe  it,  then — it  seems  a  dream  to  me 
even  now — by  Thomas  O'Riiarky  Tnot 
O*llorke)  from  the  town  of  Clonmel,  in  Ire- 
land.  ' 

A  French  hostelrie  in  Athens,  was  in 
itself  a  wonder ;  but  an  Irish  guide,  speak- 
ing its  language,  conversant  with  its  anti* 
quities,  making  a  livelihood  of  conducting 
strangers  who  wished  to  visit  its  curiosities, 
was  beyond  all  calculation,  and  yet  it  was 
80 ;  and  I  am  sure  that  there  rrc  many 
tourists  who  will  recollect  hb  person,  and 
corroborate  the  veracity  of  my  account  of 
him.  As  I  expect  to  say  a  good  deal  of 
him  in  another  **  passage,"  I  will  not  de- 
tain my  reader  louder  here  with  his  his- 
tory than  to  say,  tiiat  1  discovered  in  him 
one  of  those  careless,  thriftless,  restless 
spirits,  for  whom  earth  has  no  resting- 
place,  since  they  will  not  consent  to 
accept  of  one,  and  for  whom  fortune 
can  find  no  form  in  which  to  distribute 
her  favours,  since  every  vessel  in  which 
she  presents  it,  be  it  ever  so  costly,  is 
cast  down  and  trampled  upon  with  the 
same  improvident  spirit  Reserving,  there- 
fore, the  details  of  his  reuUy  curious  his- 
tory for  another  occasion,  I  may  add  the 
present  one,  that  during  my  short  stay  in 
Athens  I  found  him  an  excellent  guide,  and 
an  inimitable  local  antiquarian.  To  find 
out  the  choice  morsels  of  the  city  was  his 
passion;  to  direct  attention  to  them  and 
blazon  their  merits,  at  once  his  pride  and 
present  profession.  No  one  could  more 
accurately  point  out  the  precise  spot  on 
which  St.  Paul  stood  when  he  uttered  his 
celebrated  sentence  against  the  artificers 
of  the  proud  temples  before  liim,  and  the 
worshippers  of  the  fabe  gods  they  con- 
tained; the  prison  of  Socrates,  Trajan's 
monument,  the  rocky  court  of  the  Areo- 
pagites,  where  public  opinion  found,  in- 
deed, a  fit  representative,  and  the  assem- 
bled citizens  of  Greece  recorded  judg- 
ments whichi  through  all  time,  have  been 
regarded  as  modeb  of  purity — all  were 
pointed  out  and  commented  on — and  then 
came  the  Pn^x,  tlie  immortal  Pnyx — the 
altar  and  pulpit  of  liberty  I  Other  pieces 
of  antiquity  might  be  questioned  or  cavil- 
led at|  but  hen  was  certainty  \  itoxs^  thi^ 


particular  spot  Demosthenes  fnuH  have 
spoken ;  here  he  had  roused,  charmed,  in- 
spired, elevating  glory  into  a  God,  and 
teaching  the  spirit  of  his  fellow-citizens  to 
tremble,  not  at  the  name  or  powers  of 
Philip,  but  at  the  recollection  of  having 
doubted  for  an  instant  whether  death  were 
an  evil,  when  the  spirit  of  tyranny  would 
fetter  its  powers  and  curb  its  aspirations. 

A  week  passed  pleasantly  by  at  Athens, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  we 
set  out  to  walk  to  Corinth.  I  say  tor,  for 
I  had  secured  the  services  of  my  friend, 
O'Ruark,  as  guide  and  companion,  at  a 
rate  of  compensation  which  1  then  thought, 
and  now  think,  extremely  moderate.  As 
to  ray  mode  of  travel,  I  adopted  it  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  Horse  hire  b,  or  tc^o^, 
dear,  and  the  specimens  of  horseflesh  pa- 
raded to  me  were  such  as  would  have  db- 
graced  a  shambles.  "  They  mighty'  as  my 
guide  said,  **  arrive  in  safety  at  Corinth — 
and  so  might  we-^ut  then,  such  a  wonder 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  our  carry- 
ing them."  A  vehicle  was  equally  out  of 
question,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
of  our  intending  to  make  our  way  by  the 
southern  side  of  Mount  Geranion;  so  we 
set  forth,  as  I  have  said,  on  foot.  As  I  do 
not  profess,  however,  to  write  a  book  of 
travels,  I  trust  my  reader  will  travel  with 
me,  at  his  briskest  stride,  past  the  ruins  of 
Theseus'  temple,  without  stopping  (and 
it  is  hard)  to  admire  their  many  beauties, 
and  over  the  plain  of  Attica,  fair  and 
fertile  as  I  acknowledge  it  to  be,  and 
through  yonder  wretched  hamlet,  with  its 
mud  hovels,  its  cur-dogs,  and  its  humble 
hostelrie — looking  terribly  like  an  Irish 
shebeen — even  tliough  on  that  spot  were 
once  celebrated  those  Eleusinian  mysteries 
into  which  Hercules  himself,  with  all  bis 
fame  fresh  upon  him,  was  refused  admis- 
sion, and  whose  violation  was  said  to  be 
punished  with  death  and  divine  ven- 
geance. I  will  not  even  detain  him  in 
modern  Megara,  although  I  slept  there 
myself,  and  was  stung  to  the  very  verge 
of  endurance  by  legions  of  Greek  fleas, 
into  whose  barbs  the  venom  of  all  its 
ancient  warriors  seemed  to  have  settled. 
My  business  is  to  lead  him  across  the 
beautiful  plain  beyond,  which  glanced 
like  an  emerald  in  the  early  morning  sun 
as  we  passed  it,  and  after  a  gradual  and 
pleasant  ascent,  to  launch  him  fairly  into 
the  very  worst  part  of  Mount  Geranion, 
namely,  its  Juika  sccUa^  or  bad  way,  so 
called  by  every  rule  of  right ;  for,  never 
trayeUed  maa  or  t>eiut  over  a  worse  road. 
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or  a  more  sublime  one.  Bad  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  kaka  scala,  it  is  a  glorious  place, 
afler  all ;  full  of  all  the  materials  of  ro« 
mance,  and  not  a  little  fraught  with  some 
of  the  more  substantial  forms  of  peril.  At 
one  hour,  we  sunk  sheer  down  from  a  height 
which  commanded  an  almost  boundless 
view  of  earth  and  heaven  in  their  loveliest 
a<tpect,  to  be  engulphed,  as  it  were,  amidst 
the  most  rugged  mass  of  mountain  sce- 
nery that  ascetic  ever  chose  for  a  residence, 
or  romance  for  a  catastrophe ;  and  again, 
we  rose  with  a  startling  suddenness  fix)m 
thence,  to  find  ourselves  upon  the  very 
brink  of  a  precipice,  beneath  which,  at  an 
interval  of  hundreds  of  fathoms,  rolled  the 
sea,  dotted  with  many-coloured  and  sized 
islands,  floating  like  birds  upon  its  bosom, 
and  looking  like  fairy  and  fabulous  har- 
bours of  rest  for  happy  spirits — so  tranquil, 
at  the  moment,  did  they  seem.  Upon 
your  other  side,  at  a  most  inconvenient 
proximity,  rose  a  sulky  barrier  of  rock, 
which  obliged  you  to  keep  at  all  hazards 
on  the  path  of  peril,  sure  that  an  awkward 
trip  or  unwary  movement  would  have  con- 
signed you  to  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Ino,  who,  on  that  very  ground,  as  my  clas- 
sical readers  know,  escaped  the  fury  of  her 
tyrant  lord,  only  by 'preferring  the  equally 
certain  fury  of  the  waves  into  which  she 
cast  herself.  Here,  again,  we  came  upon 
a  trace  of  the  great  apostle ;  by  this  road 
had  he  travelled  from  Athens  to  Corinth, 
and  here  had  he  meditated  upon  those 
sublime  lessons  with  which  he  startled  and 
admonished  the  Corinthians ;  ^*  for  Christ 
sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the 
Gospel."  Here,  too,  were  the  achievements 
of  many  a  modem  robber  and  pirate,  in 
imitation  of  that  illustrious  one  whom 
Theseus  slew  and/ Ovid  has  immortalized, 
and  whose  unhallowed  bones  even  yet  peer 
up  from  the  sea,  in  the  shape  of  those  an- 
gularly pointed  rocks,  whose  existence  is 
80  delightful  to  tourists,  and  so  dangerous 
to  the  light  crafl  which  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  sail  in  their  neighbourhood. 

I  have  a  right  to  a  somewhat  perfect 
recollection  of  this  same  site  of  Sciron's 
tragedy;  since  here  commenced  the  first 
act  of*  a  little  drama,  which  during  its 
first  progress  interested  me  considerably, 
and  at  its  termination  afforded  me  sincere 
pleasure.  The  day  on  which  we  travelled 
was  intensely  warm,  and  as  it  was  high 
noon,  I  and  my  guide  had  seated  ourselves 
beside,  I  shomd  rather  say  behind,  a  huge 
rock,  which  partly  overhung  our  path, 
md  as  we  sat,  icr^ned  as  from  the  heM 


of  the  sun,  whose  rays  we  wpre  content 
to  see  dancing,  and  glittering  on  the 
waters  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  without  ex- 
posing ourselves  to  its  bronzing  influence. 
Our  bread  and  some  remains  of  roasted 
kid,  with  which  we  had  provided  ourselves, 
had  been  dispatched;  a  very  tolerable 
olive  had  given  additional  zest  to  a  flask  of 
excellent  Cliian  wine,  and  during  the  pro- 
gress of  its  discussion,  I  had  recited  Ovid's 
verses  on  Sciron's  overthrow,  and  in  return 
my  friend  was  enlivening  me  with  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  many  atrocious  murders, 
which  still  occasionally  gave  an  interest  to 
the  locality,  when  his  recitation  was  sud- 
denly stopped  by  the  projected  shadow  of 
a  man  upon  the  road,  and  the  appearance 
immediately  afler  of  the  individual  him- 
self. He  was  by  no  means  an  inviting 
looking  object.  Instead  of  the  usual  cap 
he  wore  a  sort  of  shade,  for  I  could  not 
dignify  it  by  the  name  of  hat  or  bonnet, 
which  was  drawn  low  over  his  brow,  and 
would  have  passed  muster  as  a  mere  pre- 
servative against  the  heat,  were  it  not  that  a 
sheep  skin  cloak  of  the  commonest  kind 
and  fashion,  worn  by  the  mountain  shep- 
herds, was  drawn  up  at  the  throat,  so  as 
to  meet  the  sombrero,  and  conceal  his 
countenance.  What  weapons  might  be 
hidden  by  this,  we  knew  not ;  but  in  his 
hand  he  held  a  truculent  looking  piece 
of  fire  arms,  of  extreme  length  and  nar- 
row bore.  Our  glance  at  him  was  neces- 
sarily imperfect  and  uncertain,  for  he 
moved  stealthily,  but  rapidly,  past  our  po- 
sition, casting  his  glances  neither  to  the 
one  side  nor  the  other,  but  my  companion 
afterwards  remarked,  that  be'  he  who  he 
might,  he  was  neither  a  shepherd  nor  a 
mountain  robber,  as  his  slippers  and  under 
garment  were  of  a  texture,  which  no  fol- 
lower of  those  hardy  and  hazardous  pro- 
fessions would  have  chosen.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  had  wound  round  an  angle  of 
the  precipice,  with  the  silence  and  sinuosity 
of  a  serpent,  leaving  us  a  new  topic,  and 
full  leisure  to  discuss  his  probable  occu- 
pation and  intention.  Our  previous  con- 
versation had  tinged  our  imaginations  with 
a  tinge  of  brigandage,  and  our  specula- 
tions, therefore,  ran  pretty  much  in  that 
vein.  Be  he,  however,  on  what  businesa 
he  might — ^let  hb  intent  be  wicked  or  cha- 
ritable— he  was  but  one  man  afler  all,  and 
we  were  two,  indifferently  well  armed  with 
knife  and  pistol,  and  not  more  alive  to  the 
passion  of  fear  than  others :  so,  comforted 
by  these  reflections,  we  were  thinking  of 
proQ€^ng  on  our  wfty>  when  again  our 
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attention  was  invited  by  the  tramp  of 
horses'  feet,  which  rang  sharper  and 
sharper,  until  afler  a  moment  or  too,  a 
very  decent-looking  hackney  appeared, 
bearing  on  its  high  peaked  saddle  a  young 
and  handsome  Greek,  of  it  might  be  two 
or  three  and  twenty  years,  who  as  he 
jogged  onward,  tossed  his  legs  to  and  fro 
along  the  sides  of  his  beast,  and  ever  and 
anon  broke  into  one  of  those  hymns  to 
liberty,  which  every  Grecian  knows  by 
heart,  and  sings  by  impulse.  He  was 
gaily  dressed,  too;  his  vest  was  of  silk, 
displaying  a  piece  of  embroidery  beneath, 
his  cap  was  of  velvet,  and  his  sash  profusely 
sprinkled  with  stars  and  ornaments ;  alto- 
l^ether  he  seemed  a  proper  fellow  enough 
-—a  good  specimen  of  a  black  eyed  and 
well  born  native,  and  as  he  passed  me  I 
could  not  refuse  to  meet  his  good  hu- 
moured smile  and  salutation,  with  one  as 
hearty  and  familiar.  We  were  seated, 
however,  and  as  he  did  not  stop  or  draw 
up  to  speak  to  us,  I  was  disappointed  in 
my  hope  of  a  further  acquaintance,  and  he, 
poor  fellow,  proceeded  on  his  way  with 
dreams,  probably  too  bright,  running 
through  his  mind,  to  admit  of  their  inter- 
ruption, by  such  a  meeting  as  ours.  Ha 
little  knew  for  what  good  office  he  was 
soon  to  be  indebted  to  me. 

After  a  brief  discourse  on  his  gay  ap« 
pearance,  and  degag6  air,  we  shook  from 
our  laps  the  crumbs  of  comfort  which  we 
had  been  enjoying,  drained  our  flask  to 
the  bottom,  tossed  the  empty  vessel  over 
the  brow  of  the  precipice,  watching  its 
descent,  and  so  proceeded  on  our  way, 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  sleep  that  night, 
or  part  of  it,  within  the  walls  of  Corinth. 
A  moderate  meal  in  the  open  air  had  acted 
upon  us  both  beneficially.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  we  travelled  in  excellent 
order  and  haste,  and  we  did  so ;  and  had 
come  upon  a  turn  of  the  road  which  led 
down  a  smoother  part  of  the  pass  than 
ordinary,  extending  in  a  straight  line  a 
very  considerable  way,  when,  in  the  dis- 
tance, about  half  way,  we  again  saw  our 
equestrian  friend,  on  foot,  and  cautiously 
leading  his  horse,  and  again,  even  in  the 
time  I  take  to  tell  it,  we  saw  him  reel, 
totter,  place  his  hand  to  his  side,  and  then 
fall  heavily  to  the  ground. 

He  had  about  touched  the  earth  when  a 
sharp  report  of  fire  arms  had  reached  us, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  small  spiral 
volume  of  smoke  rose  firom  behind  a  rock, 
and  on  our  attention  being  thus  directed 
toil,  we  peroMTed*aiaDy  and  to  ftr  M  I 


we  could  judge  at  that  distance,  the  same 
who  had  passed  us  on  foot,  rush  up  a  pass 
to  the  right  of  his  ambush,  and  we  then 
lost  sight  of  him  among  the  rocks,  before 
we  could  be  certain  of  bis  identity.  An 
exclamation  of  horror  and  a  spring  for- 
ward was  the  motion  of  both  of  us  ;  to  do 
myself  justice  I  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
fallen  man,  and  of  hastening  to  his  assist* 
ance,  and  I  had  lessened  the  distance  be- 
tween us  considerably,  when  my  comrade 
pressed  up  to  me,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder  detained  me  forcibly  as  I 
still  struggled  forward,  to  warn  me  that  I 
had  better  look  to  my  means  of  defence, 
should  this  turn  out  to  be  an  affahr  of  bri- 
gands. This  advice  was  all  natural  and 
proper,  and  I  accordmgly  paused  a  mo- 
ment while  we  drew  our  pistols,  looked  to 
their  caps,  unsheathed  our  knives,  and 
so  advanced,  prepared  either  for  assistance 
or  assault.  There  was  no  occasion  for  our 
defences,  however;  the  act  was  that  of  an 
assassin  not  a  plunderer,  and  the  perpetrator 
of  the  deed  had  left  his  victim  where  his 
bullet  had  stretched  him.  He  lay  appa- 
rently dead  upon  his  face.  To  turn  him 
over,  tear  open  his  vest,  and  off*  his  sash, 
for  the  purpose  of  examination,  was  the 
work  of  a  moment  In  the  body  he  was 
only  slightly  hurt,  but  the  sleeve  of  his 
right  arm  was  saturated  with  blood,  and 
it  still  oozed  foebly  forth,  and  trickled  on 
the  grass.  Here  was  our  direction  to  look 
for  his  hurt,  and  we  did  so,  ripping  and 
tearing  his  dress  from  the  shoulder.  The 
ball  had  struck  and  shattered  his  bridle 
arm,  midway  between  shoulder  and  elbow, 
after  passing  so  close  to  his  body  as  to 
raise  the  skin ;  and  the  agony  and  loss  of 
blood  consequent  on  so  severe  an  injury, 
accounted  for  his  present  prolonged  swoon. 
I  was  not  daunted,  however ;  I  had  walked 
surgi^  hospitals  and  had  dressed  gun 
shot  wounds  too  often  to  be  appalled  by 
a  case,  in  the  treatment  of  which  I  could 
evince  my  skill  at  once,  and  humanity,  so 
I  set  toVork  scientifically — bound  hb  arm 
carefully,  tore  up  his  holiday  sash,  and 
my  own  silken  kerchief  into  twice  as  many 
pledgets  and  ribands  as  were  necessary, 
sent  my  guide  fossing  and  spinning  hither 
and  thither,  as  senior  surgeons  do  their 
junior  apprentices,  and  after  half  an  hour's 
hard  work,  had  the  satisfkction  of  seeing 
the  blood  stopped,  the  wound  dressed, 
and  the  patient  just  as  weak  as  ever.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  To  leave  him  here  was  to 
leave  him  to  perish ;  to  proceed  to  Coring 
Was  impossibte ;  to  ooofey  kisa  to  Us  hooM 
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equally  bo,  as  we  knew  not  where  to  find  it, 
and  he  was  incapable  of  telling  it— «o  with 
a  heavy  heart  on  my  side,  and  a  seemingly 
indifferent  one  on  the  part  of  my  Hi- 
bernian, we  proceeded,  as  a  final  resolve, 
to  lifl  him  on  the  back  of  his  horse,  which 
all  the  while,  poor  little  thing,  stood 
staring  on  us,  and  alternately  supporting 
him  by  sitting  behind  him  en  croupey  we 
slowly  and  painfully  wound  our  way  back 
to  that  Megara  which  we  had  so  willingly 
left  in  the  morning.  It  was  late  when  we 
arrived  tliere,  but  late  as  it  was,  our  ar- 
rival once  made  known,  and  it  was  made 
known  with  astonishing  celerity,  we  were 
literally  oppressed  with  proffers  of  assist- 
ance in  every  form  in  which  assistance 
could  be  tendered.  The  village  literally 
poured  forth  its  population;  oil  cruises 
gleamed  from  every  quarter,  and  compas- 
sion from  every  tongue,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  I  lodged  my  wounded  waif 
in  the  same  quarters  I  had  myself  used 
the  previous  night,  and  with  much  more 
that  I  could  persuade  his  compatriots  that 
rest  and  cold  water  were  his  best  restora- 
tives. 

My  mandate,  however,  was  imperative, 
and  fortunate  it  was  that  1  had  made  it  so, 
for  on  visiting  him  the  next  morning  I 
found  his  swoon  gone,  his  pulse  beating 
furiously,  his  eyes  suffused,  and  himself 
in  a  state  of  high  delirium,  while  on  exa- 
mining his  wound  the  usual  mass  of  disco- 
loration presented  itself,  with  an  extra 
quantity  of  pus  and  inflammation,  ex- 
tending hither  and  thither  on  all  sides. 
Here  was  a  further  dilemma  provided  for 
me ;  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  medical 
man  was  not  to  be  had ;  the  young  man 
was  altogether  unknown  by  any  person, 
was  in  danger,  scantily  provided  as  it 
turned  out  wiUi  money — he  might,  nay 
possibly  would,  die  if  left  unaided,  and 
then  would  not  his  blood  be  upon  my 
head?  I  was  interested  in  him,  more- 
over ;  there  was  a  mysterv  about  his  at- 
tack, and  as  his  coVardly  assailant  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  superior  grade,  I  longed 
to  know  the  cause  fi>r  such  bitter  and 
deadly  animosity.  It  was  a  case  partly 
of  conscience  and  partly  of  curiosity,  and 
as  I  had  my  time  at  my  own  dnposal,  I 
resolved  to  stay  by  him  for  a  day  or  two, 
or  until  his  question  of  life  or  death  was 
decided. 

Without  troubltng  my  reader  with  sur- 
gical or  medical  details,  I  may  say  that 
not  until  the  sixth  day  diid  his  reason  re- 
tm,  brioi^  with  k  *  slAto  ^  mtter 


prostration,  and  debility,  which  rendered 
it  impossible  to  permit  him  to  speak  or 
move,  more  than  was  barely  possible,  and 
compelling  me  to  a  still  further  forbearance 
on  the  subject  of  the  information  I  so  much 
desired. 

At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth 
day,  I  found  him  propped  up  on  his  rude 
couch,  looking  and  feeling  so  much  reno- 
vated, that  I  determined  to  have  my  cu- 
riosity gratified  as  my  fee,  and  so  take  my 
departure  once  more  for  Corinth.  I  de- 
sired my  guide  to  interpret  my  wishes, 
and  to  say  that  as  I  was  anxious  to  depart, 
I  desired  to  learn  if  I  could  be  further 
serviceable  by  informing  his  friends  of  his 
injury,  should  their  residence  lie  in  my 
road,  or  if  he  had  anything  particular  to 
say  to  me,  by  which  he  could  be  served 
or  gratified.  In  the  meantime  I  left  him 
for  half  an  hour,  as  he  had  not  breakfasted, 
and  I  wished  to  give  him  time  to  col- 
lect himself,  as  from  his  change  of  colour 
and  anxious  look,  I  saw  that  something  or 
other  in  the  tale  he  had  to  tell  me  was 
painful.  He  was  fatigued  also  by  the 
operation  of  inspecting  and  cleansing  his 
wound,  and  agitated  and  excited  by  en- 
deavouring to  give  vent  to  his  gratitude, 
which  he  did  with  flushed  cheek  and  tear- 
ful eyes,  and  in  a  full  flow  and  copious- 
ness of  language,  which  I  do  believe  no 
one  but  an  Irishman  could  have  tran- 
slated. 

According  to  my  promise  I  returned  at 
the  end  of  the  half  hour,  and  as  I  re-en- 
tered the  chamber,  I  saw  that  he  became 
fidgetty  and  uneasy.  He  appeared  to 
linger  over  his  meal — ^would  have  another 
cup  of  coffee — tried  to  eat  and  failed,  he- 
sitated to  meet  ray  eye,  and  when  at 
length  he  could  find  or  feign  no  further 
excuse  for  delay,  he  gave  me  fairly  to  un- 
derstand, that  although  on  his  own  ac- 
count he  felt  no  hesitation  in  telling  me 
bis  little  history,  and  although  he  knew 
how  necessary  it  was  that  his  friends 
should  be  immediately  made  acquainted 
with  his  existence  and  situation,  that  still 
there  were  feelings  and  fears  connected 
with  the*  attack  made  upon  him,  which 
made  the  relation  exquisitely  painfiil. 

Omitting  all  unnecessary  detail,  I  shall 
give  a  summary  of  his  story.  It  was  a 
common  one,  yet  it  interested  me. 

A  certain  Andromache  «  «  «  «  had 
been  reared  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
with  him,  and  as  he  grew  up  he  loved  her ; 
aeither  was  he  the  onlv  one  who  did  so, 
m  although  preltj  mcee  were  plcBtifii! 
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enough  in  lier  vicinity,  still  it  became  the 
fashion  for  the  young  fellows,  or  their 
misfortune,  to  fasten  their  regards  on  her 
alone.  To  this  general  rule  there  was  one 
exception,  and  the  only  person  who 
slighted  her  charms  was  a  dear  friend  and 
cousin  of  his  own — a  steady,  studious 
youth,  destined  by  his  friends  for  the 
church,  but  not  having  altogether  as  yet 
given  his  adhesion  to  their  choice  of  a 
profession.  He  was  hard  and  cold,  and 
worldly,  railed  at  the  young  Andromache's 
want  of  fortune,  depreciated  her  charms, 
swore  boldly  that  her  eye  was  neither  like 
that  of  a  dove  or  a  gazelle,  that  the  bioom 
of  her  cheek  was  by  no  means  superior  to 
the  sunny  side  of  a  peach,  and  that  her 
form  had  neither  the  rounded  beauty  of 
Venus,  or  the  classical  dignity  of  Juno— 
in  short,  he  launched  against  her  many  a 
bitter  jest  and  ilUnatured  remark,  which 
had  they  come  from  one  of  her  own  sex 
would  have  been  set  down  as  sheer  envy, 
but  proceeding  from  manly  lips  were 
looked  upon  as  the  effects  of  abstruse 
study,  acting  upon  a  cheerless  and  loveless 
temperament.  Notwithstanding  his  philip- 
pics, however,  it  was  remarked,  that  he 
never  avoided  her  society  himself,  although 
he  sedulously  endeavoured  to  warn  away 
or  dissuade  others,  and  when  his  friend 
and  relative,  about  whom  he  professed  the 
warmest  and  dearest  interest,  persisted  in 
seeing  with  his  own  eyes,  and  judging 
by  his  own  feelings,  his  sneers  became 
more  bitter,  and  his  invectives  more  un- 
measured and  unmanly.  My  hero,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  man  to  be  jeered  or  fright- 
ened out  ofa  pretty  girl ;  he  told  his  love, 
and  was  a  thriving  wooer,  and  matters 
had  gone  so  far  as  that  the  day  for  their 
espousals  was  named,  when  business  of 
some  importance  to  himself— the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money  indeed — had  taken 
him  to  the  other  side  of  Geranion.  It 
was  on  his  return  from  thence  that  he  had 
met  with  his  hurt.  Upon  the  subject  of 
his  assailant  he  was  for  a  long  time  silent, 
but  on  ray  again  and  again  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  the  deed  being  the  act  of 
his  cousin,  he  reluctantly  admitted  that 
his  own  thoughts  were  running  in  the 
same  direction,  both  from  my  description 
of  the  person,  which  he  made  me  repeat 
over  and  over — from  a  recollection  of  his 
dogged  and  determined  character — and 
from  many  inconsequent  circumstances, 
which  neglected  or  unheeded  at  the  time, 
now  each  bore  a  meaning  of  its  own  in 
conformation  of  his  fears.^  It  wu  evidently 


with  great  pain  he  admitted  the  possibility 
of  his  friend's  treachery  ;  they  were  allied 
by  blood,  had  played  and  studied  toge« 
ther,  he  had  given  him  his  trust,  his  heart, 
his  confidence,  in  the  pure  faith  that  all  was 
reciprocated — but  he  was  a  novice  in  the 
effects  of  the  passions,  and  knew  not  whi- 
ther they  lead,  and  at  what  awful  risks ; 
how  oiXen  they  turn  the  purest  drops  of 
our  blood  to  gall,  and  change  the  spirit  of 
cheerfulness  into  a  volcano,  whose  fierce 
and  fiery  overflow,  brings  sorrow  in  its 
progress,  and  leaves  ruin  at  its  termina- 
tion. 

After  a  full  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, although  he  could  not  fail  to  see  that 
his  relative  and  attempted  murderer  were 
most  likely  one  and  the  same  person ;  still 
it  was  evident  that  he  felt  it  more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger,  and  that  he  evidently 
entertained  no  thoughts  of  vengeance 
against  him — ^but  I  did.  I  never  yet  ob- 
jected to  a  fair  stand-up  fight  for  a  pretty 
girl,  and  I  never  will;  it  is  a  piece  of  chi- 
valry due  to  the  sex ;  they  deserve  it,  and 
although  I  was  far  from  blaming  the  fellow 
for  loving  Andromache,  and  could  have 
backed  him  out  in  a  fair  quarrel  to  obtain 
her,  by  the  same  rule  and  principle  was  I 
determined,  and  that  before  the  next  sun 
had  set,  to  do  what  in  me  lay  to  expose 
his  malpractise,  and  punish  him  for  the 
attempt. 

The  day  was  partly  consumed  in  hear- 
ing and  consulting,  and  in  the  evening  I 
left  my  young  friend,  full  of  all  fiery  and 
vindictive  thought,  and  by  the  next  mor- 
ning I  had  arranged  in  my  own  mind  as 
pretty  a  piece  of  romance  as  Victor  Hugo 
himself  could  desire*  and,  furthermore, 
^vas  resolved  to  put  it  into  execution  forth- 
with. 

The  disposal  of  the  matter,  one  way  or 
other,  I  concluded  could  not  take  up  more 
than  a  few  hours,  and  accordingly,  at  the 
dawn  of  the  tenth  day  of  our  acquaintance, 
I  lefl  my  young  friend,  though  sadly  out 
of  sorts  at  my  intentions  regarding  him, 
having  first  taken  care  to  procure  all  ne- 
cessary information  as  to  his  friends,  their 
habitation,  and  above  all,  of  the  disposi- 
tions and  dwelling  of  the  fair  cause  of 
quarrel.  Accordingly,  after  a  light  meal, 
I  grasped  my  stafl^  examined  my  pistols, 
cast  my  eye  along  the  blade  of  my  knife, 
tried  its  spring  and  temper  once  again, 
and  being  thus  satisfied  as  to  my  means  of 
defence,  I  proceeded  on  my  mission,  ac- 
companied, of  course,  by  my  Irish  firiend. 

Our  durectionfl  were  accurate,  and  we 
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arrived  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  upon 
a  small  eminence  overlooking  a  tranquil 
valley,  while  along  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  the  valley,  clusters 
of  houses,  apart,  but  in  each  other's 
neighbourhood,  were  interspersed.  On  a 
full  view  of  the  scene  beneath  me,  I 
stopped  short,  for  here  was  my  mark ; 
yet,  now  that  I  was  within  view  came  the 
full  feeling  upon  me,  that  the  management 
of  the  affair  1  had  undertaken,  required 
both  prudence  and  caution.  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  a  foreigner,  and  knowing 
the  nature  and  sensitiveness  of  the  Gre- 
cian temperament,  I  saw  that  it  behoved 
me  to  walk  warily.  Time,  however,  stole 
on,  and  after  a  brief  interval  of  thought 
and  rest,  I  strode  down  the  hill,  was  in- 
formed by  a  passing  peasant^  that  the 
second  house  to  my  right  was  that  of  An- 
dromache's father,  and  under  this  gui- 
dance bent  my  steps  thither.  The  house 
was  a  pretty  one  ;  its  parterre  of  flowers 
glanced  and  flaunted  before  the  door ;  its 
little  groves  of  olives  lay  lazily  by,  en- 
joying the  evening  breeze ;  the  festoon  of 
the  vine,  and  the  perfume  of  the  pome- 
granate greeted  me — ^but  I  passed  them 
unthinkingly  by,  and  with  a  beating  heart 
and  quivering  hand  I  arrived  at  the  porch, 
knocked  timidly  at  first,  then  more  boldly, 
and  had  hardly  ceased  my  demand  for 
admittance,  when  the  door  was  opened, 
and  full  before  me  stood  a  face  and  figure 
which  I  shall  never  forget  to  my  dying 
day.  It  was  the  face  of  a  Niobe,  pale 
and  beautiful,  and  with  an  expression  of 
deep,  earnest,  agonizing  expectation  at 
first,  fading  away  into  one  of  utter,  bleak, 
blank  dismay,  as  her  temporary  survey  of 
my  person  ended,which  was  indescribably 
touching.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  1  knew 
it  was  Andromache  I  saw — I  felt  it  before 
I  heard  her  name ;  there  was  no  mistaking 
it ;  the  history  of  the  last  ten  days  was 
written  plainly  and  palpably  upon  her 
cheek,  and  in  her  eye,  and  it  needed  no 
niaster  of  the  ceremonies  to  introduce  me 
to  her.  1  fancied  that  my  feelings  over- 
came my  politeness  for  a  moment,  and  her 
returning  blood  had  given  evidence  of  my 
earnest  look  and  silent  tongue,  when  my 
guide  came  to  my  aid,  and,  according  to 
previous  concert,  stated  that  I  was  a  tra- 
veller, a  gentleman,  who  wished  for  per- 
mission to  rest  an  hour  before  I  proceeded. 
Hospitality  is  a  Greek  virtue,  and  my  re- 
quest was  at  once  acceded  to.  A  few  low, 
sohf  sad  sounds  proceeded  from  her  lips, 
aod  turning  away^  she  led  xi/B  into  a  large 
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chamber,  in  which  sat,  on  divans,  two 
elderly  females,  and  a  young  one.  The 
tale  told  to  her  was  repeated  to  them,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  ineffable  delight  I  heard 
the  eldest  address  me  in  excellent  French. 
I  replied  to  her  in  the  same  language,  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a  man  whose  tongue  and 
thoughts  are  suddenly  unchained,  just 
when  he  most  despaired  of  their  being  so. 
In  truth,  for  my  own  reason,  I  encouraged 
a  flow  of  conversation  as  much  as  I  could, 
but  there  was  a  cloud  on  every  brow,  a 
sorrow  at  every  heart,  which  made  my 
efforts  unavailing.  Andromache  herself, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  party,  shewed  the  least 
outward  emotion ;  once,  and  but  once,  she 
seemed  stirred  and  agitated ;  when,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  I  mentioned  the 
path  I  had  travelled  from  Athens,  she 
turned  upon  me  a  keen  piercing, look  that 
seemed  as  if  she  would  read  my  very 
soul,  or  drag  from  thence  the  history  of 
her  lover.  This  appeal  my  knowledge  and 
consciousness  enabled  me  to  meet  with  an 
expression  of  feature  which  I  meant  to  be 
significant,  and  which  evidently  puzzled 
her,  since  again  and  again  she  turned  to 
me,  when  she  thought  me  otherwise  occu- 
pied, with  a  furtive  constancy,  which  I 
might  have  mistaken  and  been  flattered 
with,  had  I  not  known  the  cause. 

I  had  outstaid  my  hour^  eat  the  provi- 
sions kindly  set  before  me,  and  was  cast- 
ing about  for  a  proper  opportunity  of  com- 
mencing my  operations ;  since,  as  yet,  I 
had  not  heard  a  single  word  concerning 
the  evident  gloom  that  overhung  the  fa- 
mily (and  this  among  so  many  females  I 
thought  strange),  when  the  low,  measured, 
melancholy,  and  prolonged  note  of  a  horn, 
sounded  evidently  at  no  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  house.came  wailing  through 
the  lattice,  and  was  apparently  received 
by  all  within  the  room  as  a  signal  which 
affected  each  after  a  different  fashion.-— 
The  younger  female  started,  sighed,  and 
her  eyes  instantly  filled  with  tears ;  one  of 
the  elder  ladies  left  the  room  hurriedly^ 
and  she  who  conversed  with  me,  folded  her 
hands,  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
then  turned  them  upon  Andromache,  with 
a  face  so  full  of  generous  and  genuine 
compassion,  that  I  loved  her  for  it  long 
afler. 

Of  Andromache  herself  I  know  not  bow 
to  speak  at  that  moment ;  she  was  stand- 
ing beside  a  low  divan,  often  answering 
some  inconsequent  question ;  she  had  risen 
from  it  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the 
lattice  or  leaving  the  room,  when,  at  th^ 
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first  Bound  of  the  horn,  her  look  became 
for  a  moment  bewildered,  and,a8  if  uncon- 
sciously, her  hands  clasped  together,  and 
she  rabed  them  and  pressed  them  forcibly 
to  her  forehead*  At  length,  as  the  me- 
lancholy nature  of  the  signal  came  to  be 
understood,  she  dropped  again  into  her 
seat  upon  the  divan,  with  a  motion  so 
utterly  desponding,  and  a  sigh  so  indlca- 
tiTe  of  sorrow,  that  I  knew  not  what  pre- 
TSAted  me  from  rushing  forwards  and  pro- 
claiming at  once  the  safety  of  her  lover. 
Emotion  of  any  kind,  however,  is  a  pass- 
inff  event  with  me,  and  were  it  not  so,  the 
noise  of  many  feet  in  the  passage  would 
have  effectuaily  controlled  it 

la  a  moment  or  two  after,  six  men  of 
diierent  ages  and  features  entered  the 
room.  They  were  members  of  an  explo- 
ratory party,  who  went  forth  every  morn- 
ing at  day-break  to  prosecute  their  en- 
quiries after  their  missing  friend.  Al- 
thorch  each  took  a  separate  path  during 
the  day,  all  met  at  one  point  at  sunset, 
and  the  result  of  their  success  was,  by 
agreement,  made  known  at  the  bouse  by 
a  note  cheerful  or  sad  of  the  horn.  This 
day  had,  of  course,  been  one  of  disappoint- 
ment; their  demeanour  and  appearance, 
indeed,  as  they  entered,  told  the  tale — par- 
ticularly that  of  one  fine,  hale,  and  digni- 
fied-looking old  man,  who,  with  a  single 
exclamation,  received  Andromache  into 
his  extended  arms,  and  as  she  yielded  at 
last,  and  sobbed  convulsively  while  she 
buried  her  face  in  his  bosom,  mingled  his 
tears  with  hers,  and,  in  broken  utterance, 
soothed  her  and  caressed  her  into  tempo- 
rary quiel,  before  he  placed  her  again 
gently  on  the  divan,  and  then  rising,  left 
ike  room. 

The  seat  the  father,  fbr  it  was  he,  had 
left  beside  her,  was  almost  immediately 
taken  by  another,  and  a  much  younger 
man  ;  and  that  other  !  He  was  tall,  light 
limbed,  and  swarthy,  even  for  a  Greek, 
with  features  certainly  handsome  on  the 
whole ;  but,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
with  an  angularity  in  their  expression, 
which  left  an  unsatisfied  feeling  on  the 
mind  of  the  observer.  A^  he  sate  beside 
her,  and  poured  into  her  ear  a  history  of 
his  exertions  during  the  day,  evidently  in- 
terspersed with  exclamations  of  compas- 
sion and  tender  friendship,  I  watched  him 
close,  and  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  that  be- 
neath all  this  profession  some  other  feeling 
lurked  about  him,  which  rendered  him 
restless,  nervous,  and  uneasy.  While  ap- 
parently absorbed  in  attention  to  her,  I 


pesceived  that  there  was  not  a  movement 
of  any  other  individual  which  he  did  not 
watch ;  not  a  footfall  or  noise  from  with- 
out, that  had  not  interest  enough  fbr  him 
to  make  his  eye  turn  and  his  voice  falter. 
He  was  evidently  a  close  friend  and  ally  of 
the  family;  every  one  seemed  to  consider 
him  so,  even  Andromache  herself;  but  as 
to  me,  I  was  never  for  a  moment  deceived ; 
I  knew  him  at  once,  and  every  naovement 
of  his  made,  with  me,  assurance  doubly 
sure.  In  the  meantime,  I  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  father,  as  he  again  entered 
the  room ;  had  been  invited  to  rest  for  the 
night,  an  invitation  I  at  once  accepted; 
had  heard,  through  my  French  friend,  a 
history  of  the  cause  of  the  assembling  to- 
gether of  so  many  men,  and,  as  an  invited 
guest,  now  joined  the  femily  party  at  their 
evening  meal.  At  this  there  was  no  mirth, 
and  but  little  refreshment;  it  was  soon 
over,  therefore,  and  its  materials  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  lighter  ones  of  coffbe, 
sweetmeats,  and  the  chibouk.  It  was  at 
this  moment  I  requested  my  friend  0*Ruaii: 
to  stand  by  my  side,  and  after  a  brief  apo- 
logy to  the  master  of  the  house,  to  invite 
him  to  relate  to  me  the  loss  of  his  friend 
in  detail.  This,  in  a  stranger,  was  evi- 
dently an  unlooked  for  and  undesired  re- 
quest, and  I  think  he  was  on  the  point  of 
refusing  it,  possibly  from  the  fbar  of  giving 
his  daughter  pain,  when  she  herself  enter- 
ed upon  the  subject,  and  in  a  low  and  me- 
lancholy, but  firm  tone,  told  all  she  knew 
of  his  loss,  namely,  that  he  had  left  her 
on  a  certaha  day,  promising  to  return  on 
the  next  but  one ;  that  he  had  never  since 
been  heard  of,  and  that  it  was  generallj 
supposed  that  he  and  his  horse  had  fallen 
over  the  precipice  into  the  sea. 

I  described  the  route  I  had  travelled, 
and  asked  had  that  been  searched. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  instant  reply  of  the  ofll- 
cious  friend  who  had  taken  her  father's 
place,  and  still  retained  it ;  he  had  himself 
selected  that  path,  and  bis  search  and 
enquiry  had  been  most  accurate  and  an« 
xious,  but  without  effect.  He  sighed  deeply 
as  he  spoke,  and  put  his  handkerchief^  to 
his  eyes. 

I  fixed  my  gaze  full  upon  him  as  I  en- 
quired, had  Megara  and  its  vicinity  been 
visited. 

He  winced,  I  thought,  as  he  answered 
that  it  had,  and  equally  without  success. 

*'  And  had  this  poor  fellow,"  I  demand- 
ed, <<  no  enemy  who  might  be  supposed 
capable  of  attacking  him,  unawares,  in  the 
murderous  hope  of  getting  quietfy  rid  of  s 
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rivalj  or  an  opponent,  without  the  world 
or  his  frieDds  being  the  wiser  of  it  ?*' 

My  question  was  dictated  in  a  vehe- 
ment tone,  and  as  my  regards  still  conti- 
nued fixed  and  concentrated,  so  did  those 
of  others  turn  to  the  same  point  as  mine. 
The  fellow  wanted  the  hardihood  of  vice, 
after  all ;  he  grew  as  pale  as  death,  and,  I 
thought,  would  have  fallen  from  his  seat, 
while  the  answer  which  he  intended  to  my 
question,  dwindled  into  a  gurgling,  hissing 
sound,  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  make 
out  the  import. 

Meantime,  I  left  him  to  a  full  enjoyment 
•f  his  agony,  while  turning  to  the  lady 
whom  I  have  spoken  of  as  being  conver- 
sant with  French,  I  cautioned  her  against 
a  gross  betrayal  of  undue  emotion,  and 
then  proceeded  to  relate  to  her  all  I  knew 
of  ihe  young  man,  commencing  with  my 
first  view  of  his  assailant,  and  ending  with 
my  having  left  him  convalescent  that  mom- 
aiog. 

It  was  in  vain  to  caution  her-^her  tears, 
her  emotion,  her  smiles,  her  nods  to  An- 
dromache, coupled  with  my  own  cheerful- 
ness of  manner  and  anxious  gesticulation, 
told  our  tale.  The  poor  girl  most  inte- 
rested lived  on  our  looks  ;  she  stirred  not, 
•poke  not,  breathed  not — appeared  almost 
a  statue,  save  that  as  I  looked  grave  or 


gay,  her  cheek  flushed  or  grew  pale.  At 
last  my  tale  was  finished,  when  my  auditor, 
going  over  to  her  young  friend,  took  her 
fondly  around  the  waist,  kissed  her  cheek, 
and  in  doing  so,  murmured  a  single  sen- 
tence into  her  ear.  That  one  sentence, 
however,  was  talismanic,  and  with  the  ex- 
pression— <*  He  is  safe,  fae  is  -safe  V*  ano^er 
moment  saw  her  lying  lifeless  on  the 
ground. 

All  was,  of  course,  confusion  after  this ; 
and  although  I  had,  and  determmed  still 
to  have,  my  eye  on  the  assassin,  I  never  to 
this  day  could  discover  by  what  means  he 
eluded  my  attention,  and  disappearecl. 
Upon  Andromache's  removal  to  her  own 
chamber,  I  of  course  explained  at  lengtii, 
and  accused  him  publicly  before  the  oUter 
members  of  the  family,  challenging  him  to 
meet  me  face  to  face.  He  was  never  seea 
in  that  neighbourhood  again. 

My  tale  is  told ;  do  not  blame  me  for 
its  egotism.  The  invalid  was  brougbt 
home  in  joyous  procession  ;  Andromache 
rewarded  me  for  my  share  in  the  transac- 
tion with  one  kiss,  which  I  transmuted 
into  a  dozen,  and  on  my  return  from  Co- 
rinth, I  was  present  at  her  marriage,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  being  held  forth  to 
the  assembled  guests  as  a  miracle  of  skiU| 
benevolence,  and  discretion. 
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